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EDITORS     PREFACE. 


Therb  are  now  before  Ihe  public  many  Commentaries^ 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletical  character  T^u  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools^ 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students^  The 
Speaker  s  Commentary^  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaff), 
l%e  Expositor's  Bible,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such 
series  of  Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  mm  A,  T;  De  Wette*s  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Bandbueh  sum  N.  T;  Meyer's  Kritisch-excgetischer  Kom- 
mentar;  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Biblischer  Commentar  iiher  das 
A*  T;  Lange's  Tluologisch-lwmiletisc^us  Bibelwerk;  Nowack's 
Handk^m mentar  zum  A,  T;  Holtzmann's  Handkommtntar 
mm  N,  71  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited^ 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English- 
speaking  public;  others  are  in  process  of  translation*  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  American  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott,  Kalisch, 
lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  Americaa 
scholars    in   the   production  of  a   critical,   comprehensive 
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Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  scholar- 
ship, and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs,  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons  of  New  York^  and  Messrs* 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a 
series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  America, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.^  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D,,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain, 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-con- 
fessional, and  wil!  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of 
t:he  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of 
interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and 
clergymen,  and  will  be  written  in  a  compact  style.  Each 
book  Will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
!itill  remaining  open.  The  details  of  criticism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary.  Each 
riection  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details  of  textual  and 
'philological  criticism  will,  as  a  ru!e^  be  kept  distinct  from 
matter  of  a  more  general  character ;  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged^  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew,  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions, 
with  critical  notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historical  and  Archaeological  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but  not  Practical  or  Homileticai 
Exegesis,     The  Volumes  will  constitute  a  uniform  series. 
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The  following  eminent  Scholars  are  engaged  upon  the  Volumes 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  JoiinSkinner.  D  D.,  Professor  of  Old  Tcs- 
tameni  Language  and  Literature,  CoUegc  of  Pres- 
byterianCburchof  England,  Cambridge,  England, 

The  Rev.  A.  R,  5.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  University  of  Edinburgh^ 

J.  F,  Stenning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

G.  Buchanan  Gray.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [JVow  Reoiiy, 

The  Rev.  S*  R.  Drivek,  D.D.,  D.LitL,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  \Now  Rf(uiy> 

The  Rev,  Georgk  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D  »  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Harvard  University, Cambridge,  Mass* 

[Now  ^eady. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D..  Professor  of  Biblical 
History,  Amherst  College,  Mass.        [Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D  »  D.Liti,,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cinrnate  Lafi(juages» 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D  D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten.  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Marks  Church,  New  York  City,  sometime 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Brigos,  D.D.,  D.  Litt..  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York, 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D,D.,  LL  D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Now  Ready, 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D..  D.Litt,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 

Chaps.  I-XXXLX.  The  Rev.  S,  R.  Driver,  D.D., 
D.Litt,,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford, 

Chaps.  XL-LXVL  The  late  Rev,  Prof.  A.  B. 
Davidson,  D,D.,  LL.D. 

The  Rev,  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.,  Master  of 
Selwyn  College,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Cambridge,  England. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Fellow  Mag- 
dalen College,  aod  the  Rev.  Chaburs  F.  BtJRNKV, 
M.A.,  Fellr^w  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  St,  Johns 
College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  John  R  Peters,  Ph*D.,  D  D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia,  now  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
New  York  City. 


W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL  D  ,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  \^Xino  Ready, 

W,  R,  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL  D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  L.  B.  Pa  ton,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Hartford  Theoliigical  Seminary. 
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Prof,  George  A.  Barton,  PhD.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 

Rev. Charles  P.  Fagnani,  D,D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Hebrew,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York, 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  DXitt,,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  Unjoti  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York. 

THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  Willoughtiy  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  late  Rev.  E.  P.  Goulp,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature,  P.  E. 
Divinity  School,  Philadelphia.  [A^ouf  ktady. 

The  Rev.  Alfkkd  Plummkr,  D.D.,  sometime  Master 
of  University  College.  Durham.  {A^t^xo  Rtady, 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  D.D..  Dean 
of  St*  Patrick's  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 
Llnivcrsity  of  Dnblin, 

The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL,D.»  Lady 
Margaret  Profes?>or  of  Divinity*  Oxford,  and  the 
Rev,  WiLiouGHBY  C.  Allen,  M.A  ,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Chase,  Norissonian  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  President  of  Queens  College 
and  Vicc-Chancellor,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  Rev.  William  Sani>av,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Diviniiy  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church.  Oxford,  and  the  Rev,  A.  C 
Hkadlam,  M.  A.,  D.D..  Principal  of  Kings  College, 
London.  \Now  JCfady^ 

The  Righi  Rev.  Arch.  Robertson,  DO..  LL  D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Knowling.  D.D..  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  Kings  College,  London. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Literatiire,University  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D..  DXitt.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  now  Librarian  of  the  same.   [Xqw  Rrtnly. 

The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D,D,,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  [A't':*^  A*eadi\ 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Frame,  M.  A.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor in  the  New  Testameittf  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keblc 
College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.  Nairne,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Kings  College,  London. 

The  Rev  Jamfs  IL  Rf*P£S,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Criticism  in  Harvard  University, 

The  Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  D,D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Eccksiasitical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  S,  D.  F.  Salmond.  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 

The  Rev.  Rxjbert  H.  Charles.  M.A.,  D.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
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ELLA    DAVIDA    HARPER 

WHOSE  DEVOnON  TO  HER  HUSBAND  AND  TO  HIS  WORK 

HAS  BEEN  HIS  GREATEST  SOURCE  OF  HELP  AND  STRENGTH 

DURING  THIRTY  YEARS 


%^^^^ 


The  agreement  to  prepare  the  volumes  on  the  Minor  Prophets 
for  this  series  was  entered  into  in  1890,  —  fourteen  years  ago, 
1  did  not  then  anticipate  the  serious  obligations  which  were 
shortly  to  be  assumed  in  other  directions.  But  in  all  these 
years  of  administrative  concern  1  have  had  recourse  for  change, 
comfort,  and  courage  to  my  work  on  the  Twelve  Prophets, 
A  large  portion  of  the  work  had  been  finished  as  early  as 
1S97,  when  the  essential  results  on  the  structure  of  Amos 
appeared  in  The  Biblical  World,  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
during  these  fourteen  years  there  have  been  given  to  the  world 
the  noteworthy  contributions  of  Oort  (1890),  Mitchell  (1895, 
1900),  Mailer  (1896),  Cheyne  (in  W.  R,  Smith,  Propheti^,  1S95X 
Nowack  (1897,  1903),  George  Adam  Smith  {1896),  Vob  (1897), 
Driver  (1897),  WeHhausen  (3d  ed,,  1898),  Budde  (rS99),  Lohr 
(1901),  Stevers  (1901),  Baumann  (1903),  Meinhold  (1903),  and 
Marti  (1903). 

The  plan  originally  included  two  volumes  for  the  Minor 
Prophets;  this  has  been  enlarged  to  three,  of  which  the  prcs* 
ent  volume,  containing  Amos  and  Hosea,  is  the  first.  Vol.  IL 
will  include  Micah,  Nahiim,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Obadiah  j 
Vol.  III.,  Haggai,  Zechartah,  Malachi»  Joel,  Jonah,  It  is  hoped 
that  the  second  and  third  volumes  will  appear  within  the  next 
two  years. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Twelve  Prophets  lack,  either  in 
the  comprehensive  relation  which  they  sustain  to  the  entire 
history  of  Hebrew  life  and  thought^  in  the  interest  of  the  prob- 
lems which  they  suggest,  or  in  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
these  problems.  In  every  tield  of  study,  the  textual,  the  literary, 
the  historical,  the  archaeological,  and  the  theological,  they  fur- 
nish facts  and  suggest  questions  than  which  few  others,  perhaps, 
ess  greater  significance.     One  need  only  mention,  by  way 
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of  illustration,  the  questions  involved  in  determining  the  place 
of  Amos  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  thought,  the  problems  of 
criticism  and  interpretation  which  are  suggested  by  the  early 
chapters  of  Hosea,  the  text  and  historical  distribution  of  the 
chapters  now  joined  together  under  the  name  of  Micah,  the 
complexity  of  the  data  included  in  the  several  portions  of 
Zechariah,  not  to  speak  of  the  fragmenlarj^  character  of  Oba- 
diah,  the  peculiar  phenomena  presented  in  Jonah,  and  many 
other  equally  puzzling  but  significant  aspects  of  literary  and 
theological  inquiry.  These  facts  and  problems  connect  them- 
selves  with  every  important  phase  of  the  Old  Testament  activity 
between  900  bx.  and  300  B.C.,  in  other  words,  with  the  entire 
creative  period. 

The  books  which  occupy  our  attention  in  this  first  volume  go 
well  together,  not  only  because  one  follows  the  other  chrono- 
logically, but  also  because  one  supplements  the  other  logically, 
the  tw^o  presenting  a  totality  of  expression  in  the  light  of  which 
each  receives  a  clearer  interpretation.  It  seemed  necessary  to 
taJce  up,  in  connection  with  these  first  two  of  the  immortal 
Twelve,  many  questions  that  concern  just  as  closely  the  others. 
Especially  was  the  force  of  this  point  felt  in  the  Introduction ; 
for  an  introduction  to  Amos  and  Hosea  is  really  an  introduction 
to  Prophecy. 

Nowhere  is  it  more  necessary  to  distinguish  sharply  between 
the  actual  words  of  an  author  and  those  that  have  been  added 
by  later  wTiters  than  in  the  case  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  The  his- 
tory of  the  Messianic  idea,  in  whatever  sense  we  employ  that 
term,  is  fundamentally  involved  in  this  distinction.  Care  has 
been  taken,  therefore,  to  keep  separate  the  quite  considerable 
proportion  of  material  (ascribed  by  tradition  to  these  authors) 
which  may  confidently  be  treated  as  of  later  origin.  This  in 
the  case  of  Amos  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  case 
of  Hosea  about  one-fourth. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  first  duty  of  a  commentator  to  recon- 
struct the  text  as  best  he  may.  The  contributions  to  the  text- 
criticism  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  made  within  two  decades,  are 
striking;  but  not  more  so  than  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
more  important  emendations  have  received  acceptance.     More- 
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over,  many  of  the  changes  origin  ally  suggested,  perhaps  on 
one  or  another  basts  {€^.  grammar,  history,  the  versions,  or  the 
strophic  structure),  have  later  received  corroboration  on  other 
grounds  than  those  on  which  they  rested  primarily.  This  has 
frequently  occurred  in  my  own  experience ;  and  when  I  recall 
how  often  a  twofold  or  even  threefold  substantiation  of  a  con- 
jecture has  thus  taken  place,  I  am  compelled  lo  defend  myself, 
and  others  like  myself,  against  Professor  Driver's  suggestion 
that  **  it  is  precarious  to  base  textual  and  critical  inferences  ** 
upon  the  ''strophe.'*'  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  the  near 
future  this  comparatively  new  phase  of  critical  study  will  be 
**  brought  forth  into  a  large  place, "t  ^t  is  worthy  of  notice 
surely  that  nearly  every  important  piece  of  work  on  the  Twelve 
Prophets  in  fifteen  years  has  taken  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  the  measure  and  strophic  arrangement  (pp,  clxv  f,). 
My  own  interest  in  this  subject  was  aroused  in  1887  by  the 
articles  of  Professor  Briggs  in  Hebraica.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  good  results  in  general  which  have  followed  the  turning  of 
attention  in  this  direction.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  in  a  com- 
mentary impvossible,  to  take  up  this  phase  of  treatment  in  all 
the  detail  worked  out  by  Sievers ;  but  it  is  equally  impossible 
now  to  study  the  thought  of  these  prophetic  sermons  without 
recogninng  fully  this  fundamental  factor  in  their  form  of  com- 
position. As  a  matter  of  fact,  ^*  strophic  structure  ^'  is  only 
another  name  for  **  logical  structure." 

The  textual  notes  preceding  the  general  treatment  and  the 
grammatical  and  philological  notes  following  it  have  been  in- 
tended to  furnish  the  student  of  ordinary  advancement  the 
more  important  data  with  which  to  reach  his  own  conclusions, 
I  fear  that  in  some  cases  these  suggestions  are  too  elementary 
in  their  character;  but  I  have  had  in  mind  that  student  of 
Sacred  Scripture  who,  with  such  help,  might  enter  into  a  fairly 
critical  appreciation  of  the  points  raised ;  and  I  have  felt  that  I 
might  advantageously  omit  a  portion  of  this  kind  of  material  in 
the  succeeding  volumes.  The  presentation  of  different  read- 
ings which  are  not  accepted,  as  well  as  of  all  the  principal 


•  /at/  and  Amot,  p.  1 16. 


t  y,  fj,  clxix. 
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interpretations  in  every  case^  seemed  to  me  to  be  required  by 
the  emphasis  which  the  editors  of  the  series  have  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  providing  the  history  of  the  interpretation. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  history  of  interpretation  does  not 
consist  in  placing  one  after  another  a  series  of  differing  interpre- 
tations ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  space  would  not  permit  a  fuller 
discussion  in  every  place,  nor  was  such  discussion  necessary. 
At  the  same  time,  upon  the  basis  of  the  interpretations  as  thus 
given ^  even  when  no  comment  is  added,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
one  to  construct  the  history,  1  have  endeavored  to  note  all 
opinions  really  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
iulness  of  citation  in  some  passages  may  not  prove  too  weari- 
iiome  to  the  reader  who  is  not  a  student. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  make  acknowledgment 
of  the  indebtedness  which  I  owe  to  those  who  have  preceded  me  ; 
and  especially  to  Baur,  Wtinschei  Cheyne,  Wellhausen,  W.  Rob- 
ertson Smith,  Nowack,  Driver,  George  Adam  Smith,  Budde, 
and  Kautzsch  (7/,  his  article,  **  Religion  of  Israel,*^  in  Hast- 
ings^s  Dictionary  of  the  BibU).  I  have  tried  in  each  important 
instance  to  indicate  the  position  taken  by  those  who  have  dis- 
cussed that  particular  case;  and  likewise  to  recognize  the 
author  who  first  suggested  a  reading  or  interpretation  after- 
ward adopted  by  others.  I  regret  that  my  manuscript  was 
already  almost  wholly  in  type  before  the  appearance  of  No- 
wack's  second  edition  and  of  Martins  commentary.  Use  has 
been  made  of  these  vokimes  in  the  revision  of  the  sheets*  I 
ought  perhaps  to  mention  that  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
manuscript  has  been  thrown  out  because  I  had  transgressed  the 
hmits  set  for  the  volume. 

A  word  more  concerning  the  Introduction  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary. It  appeared  to  me  that  a  brief  summary  of  pre-prophetism 
was  required  as  the  basis  on  which  to  place  the  work  of  Amos 
and  Hosea*  This  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  it  were  cer- 
tain that  all  Hebrew  thought  really  began  with  Amos.  But  this 
view  1  cannot  accept,  and  so  I  have  enlarged  the  Introduction 
to  include  a  r^suni^  of  the  pre-prophetic  activity.  In  the  pres- 
entation of  this  I  have  found  myself  greatly  embarrassed  for 
lack  of  space. 
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The  list  of  literature  will  be  found  fairly  exhaustive  as  far  as 
half  a  century  back.  Lists  of  the  literature  before  that  time 
are  accessible  in  Gunning's  De  Godspraken  van  AmoSj  Driver's 
article  on  Amos  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (2d  ed.), 
Wtinsche's  Hosea,  and  in  Lange's  Commentary,  Vol.  XVI.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  note  the  Addenda  and  Corrigenda  on 
pp.  XV,  xvi,  as  well  as  the  abbreviations  on  pp.  xvii  ff. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  help 
which  has  been  given  me  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume 
by  my  former  pupil,  now  my  colleague,  Dr.  John  M.  P.  Smith. 
The  assistance  which  he  has  rendered  in  gathering  material, 
in  verifying  references,  and  in  revising  the  manuscript  and  the 
printer's  sheets,  and  the  suggestions  which  he  has  made  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  subject-matter  itself,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  value.  Without  this  help  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  been  able  to  bring  the  work  to  a  completion.  My  thanks 
are  due  also  to  my  former  pupil,  Professor  George  R.  Berry 
of  Colgate  University,  for  aid  furnished,  and  to  my  colleague, 
Professor  George  S.  Goodspeed,  for  important  suggestions  in 
connection  with  the  historical  material  in  Amos. 

The  publishers  have  cooperated  most  generously  in  securing 
a  typographical  excellence  which,  I  am  confident,  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

I  think  that  I  realize  most  keenly  some  of  the  defects  of 
this  commentary.  Doubtless  many  that  I  do  not  perceive  will 
be  pointed  out  to  me.  I  shall  hope  to  make  good  use  of  all 
such  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  connection  with  the  two 
remaining  volumes. 

Chicago,  November  Twenty-four, 
thanksgiving  day,  19q4. 
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ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA. 


p.  ly,  line  I.  The  first  mention  of  Phoenician  prophets  is  found  in  the  report 
of  Wenamon,  an  Egyptian  envoy  to  Byblos,  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  XII., 
probably  about  iioo  B.C.  See  J.  H.  Breasted,  "The  Report  of  Wena- 
mon,"  AJSL.  XXI.  (Jan.  1905),  pp.  loi  f.,  105. 

p.  boudx,  Une  14.     For  " Ju.  $*•,"  read  "Ju.  5*'-." 

p.  ex.  On  the  teachings  of  Amos,  Hosea,  and  preceding  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century,  see  Koberle,  SuncU  und  Gnade  im  religtdsen  Leben  des 
Volkes  Isreul  bis  auf  Christum  (1905),  pp.  96-153. 

p.  4,  line  12.    For  vS^^f*  read  ^^S^i'- 

pp.  I5ff.    On  the  nations  dealt  with  in  Am.  i*-2*,  see  the  article  "Semites," 

inZ?^.V,byJ.F.McCurdy.    ^  ^       ^  ,  ^  ^ 

p.  42,  line  6  (from  bottom).    For  ■  inlfltV?,  read  ^^ i  ^ V>. 
p.  257,  line  4.    Omit  against  me,  with  ilS>  as  a  gloss;  see  p.  256. 
p.  277,  note  X.    For  G  K/.,  read  GI, 
p.  280,  lines  27-29.    The  text  of  strophe  I,  lines  7  and  8,  is  better  arranged 

as  in  the  translation  on  p.  283,  viz. : 

:  vjdS  n^nji  uDp^ 


p.  281,  lines  I,  2.  Transpose  "6"«  is,  of  course,  a  gloss,"  to  follow  "In 
strophe  4  (6^1-72)."  Dele  "(i)  v."*  is  suspected,  but  z/.i."  For 
"v."S"  read  «v."V* 

p.  287,  line  2  (from  bottom).    For  ^c^l,  read  y\  «\  ft}. 

p.  291,  line  15.     For  "  also  rejects,"  read  "  rejects  all  of," 

p.  313,  line  20.    Orelli  reads  KsnS;  see  p.  320. 

p.  329,  line  I.     Insert  it  after  eat. 
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1.  Generate 

ibi. 

absolute. 

Ht 

literal,  or  literaUy. 

ace 
ady. 

accusative. 

adverb,  or  adverbiaL 

m.,  or  masc. 

masculine. 

apod. 

apodosis. 

NL 

Niph'al. 

art 
Ass.,01 

article. 
Asayr.,  Assyrian. 

om. 
P- 

omits,  omit,  etc 
person. 

ca^  or  «>. 

circa,  about. 

pass. 

passive. 

ct 

confer,  compare. 

pf. 

perfect. 

circ 

circumstantiaL 

Pi. 

Pi'eL 

cL 

clause. 

pi. 

plural. 

cod.,  codd. 

codex,  codices. 

prec 

preceding. 

cog^oi 

'cogn.  cognate. 

pred. 

predicate. 

com. 

commentators,  or  com- 

prep. 

preposition. 

mentaries. 

pron. 

pronoun,  or  pronominaL 

coin. 

consecutive. 

ptcp. 

participle. 

cont 
atr. 

continue,  continuing,  etc 
construct. 

reL 
rm. 

relative, 
remark. 

dat 
df^or 

dag.f 

dative, 
dagesh  forte. 

Stat. 

singular, 
stative. 

f.  or  fern. 

feminine. 

str. 

strophe. 

foL 

following,  follows,  etc 

subj. 

subject. 

fireq. 

frequentative. 

suf. 

suffix. 

gen. 

genitive. 

sugg. 

suggest,  suggestion,  etc 
sub  voce. 

Hiph. 

HiphU 

trans. 

transitive. 

impC 

imperfect. 

V. 

verse. 

tmv. 

imperative. 

». 

vide^  see. 

indeC 

indefinite. 

vb. 

verb,  verbal. 

inf. 

infinitive. 

r.i. 

vide  infra^  see  below. 

intraiH 

b 

intransitiTe. 

x^ 

vide  supra,  see  above. 
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2.  Text  and  Versions. 


A.  V.  Authorized  Version  ( 1 6  u  ). 

'A.  Aquila's    translation,   cited 

from  Field's  Hexapla, 

Bab.  Cod.  Propheiarum  posterior um 
codex  Babylonicus  Pe- 
tropolitanus  ampiciis 
augusHsiimi  Imperatoris 
AUxandri  IL  Edidit 
H.  Strack  (1876). 

Complut.  The  Complutensian  Poly- 
glot 

O  The  Septuagint,  cited  from 

The  Old  Testament  in 
Creek  according  to  the 
Septuagint;  edited  by 
H.  B.  Swete;    Vol.  Ill 

(1894). 
0K  Codex  Sinaiticus. 

|$A  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

|$B  Codex  Vaticanus. 

|$Q  Codex  Marchalianus. 

O^  Lucian's  Recension. 

Kt  Knhlbh. 

1/  The    Old    Latin    Version, 

cited     from     Oesterley's 


O.T. 

Qr. 

RV. 
RV.m. 

Si 


Studies  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Versions  of  the 
Book  of  Amos  (1902)  and 
"The  Old  Latin  Texts  of 
the  Minor  Prophets," 
Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  W.    76-88. 

The  Massoretic  Text 

Old  Testament. 

(?»ri. 

Revised  Version  (1885). 
Revised  Version,  margin. 


The  Syriac  translation,  cited 
from  the  Paris  Polyglot 

S.  Symmachus's      translation, 

cited  from  Field's  Hex. 
apla. 

Syr.-Hex.  Syro-Hexaplar. 

tiT  The  Targum,  cited  from  th« 

Paris  Polyglot. 
0.  Theodotion's      translation, 

cited  from  Field's  Hex^ 

apla, 

F  The  Vulgate,  cited  from  tho 

Paris  Polyglot. 


3.  Authors  and  Books. 

Abar.  or  Abarb.    Abarbanel  (f  1508). 

ABL,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature,     Selected  Transla- 

tions,   Edited  by  Robert  Francis  Harper  (1901). 

AE.  Aben  Ezra  (f  1 167). 

AJSL.  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, 

edited  by  William  R.  Harper. 

AJ7\h).  American  Journal  of  Theology^  edited  by  the  Divinity 

Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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Each. 
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B«ii,/y. 

Pratparaiionen  %u  den  kUintn  ProphiUn  (1S90). 

Bid. 

Badeckcr's  Hatuibu<k  a.  Paiastina  und  Syrien  (5th  ed. 
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BockeU 

Hoseas  (1S07). 
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AusfUhr Itches  Uhrbuch  der  Nebraiseken  Spraehi,  L  (l866)» 
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Bu.  Rd, 
Buhl,  Pal. 
Burkius, 
Bumey, 
BiV. 

Cal. 

Cap(pellut)9 


Che. 


Co. 

Co.  EinL 


Karl  Budde. 

Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile  (1899). 

Geographie  des  alien  Palaestina  (1896). 

Gnomon  in  12  Prophetas  Minor es  (1753). 
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The  Biblical  World,  edited  by  William  R.  Harper. 

Calvin,    Commentaries   on  the    Tiuehe  Minor  Prophets; 

transl.  by  J.  Owen.    Vols.  I.,  II.  (1846). 
Critica  saera,  sive  de  variis  quae  in  sacris  Veteris  Testa^ 

menti  libris  occurrunt  lectionibus  libri  sex.    Recensuii 

multisque  animadversionibus  auxit  Geo.  lo.  Lud.  VogeL 

Tomus  I.  (I775)»  "•  (»778)- 
T,  K.  Cheyne,  Hosea  with  Notes  and  Introduction  (The 

Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  1884).    In 

the  commentary  on  Hosea,  "Che."  always  means  this 

work,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
C  H.  ComilL 
Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  (1891;  4th  ed.,  1897). 


Cornelius  a  Lapide  (f  1637)^  Commentarii  (1664). 

COT.  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament  (1885; 

EnglUh  transl.  of  JCA  T,^), 
Crit,  Bib,  or  CB.    Critica  Biblica  or  Critical  Notes  on  the  Text  of  the  Old 

Testament  Writings,  by  T.  K.  Cheyne.    Part  II.,  Enekiel 

and  the  Minor  Prophets  (1903). 
CrociuSy  Johannis  Crocii  .  .  .  hypotyposes  concionum  in  Prophetas 

Minor  es,  etc.  (1673). 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (f  444  A.D.). 


Cyril, 

Da. 

Da.§, 

Da.  TheoL 

Dahl, 

Dathe  or  Dat. 


DB. 


DB^ 

De. 
deR. 


A.  B.  Davidson. 

Hebrew  Syntax  (2d  ed.,  1896). 

The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  (1904). 

J.  C.  Dahl,  Amos  neu  Ubersetzt  und  erlSutert  (1795). 

Prophetae  minores  ex  recensione  textus  Hebraei  et  versionum 
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illustrati  a  J.  A.  Dathio  (1773). 
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(1898-1902)  and  an  "Extra  Volume"  (1904),  cited  here 

as  Vol.  V. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A.    FACTORS  IN  THE  PRE-PROPHETIC  MOVEMENT. 

§  I.  The  Pre-prophetic  Movement  in  General. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  place  of  Amos  and  Hosea  in 
connection  with  Hebrew  prophecy  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
briefly  the  principal  manifestations,  during  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies, of  what  may  be  called  "  pre-prophetism  "  ;  *  the  basis  of 
this  movement  and  its  chief  characteristics ;  likewise  its  funda- 
mental thought  (concerning  God,  man,  worship,  life,  and  the 
future),t  as  wrought  out  in  this  period.  In  the  same  connec- 
tion some  attention  must  be  given  to  Assyria,  which  in  these 
times  touches  Israel  so  closely  and  exercises  so  marked  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  development  of  Israelitish  thought.  J  With  some 
oi  the  data  relating  to  these  subjects  in  our  possession,  we  shall 
be  better  prepared  to  take  up  the  subjects  connected  with  Amos 
and  Hosea,  viz.  in  each  case  the  personal  life,  the  message,  the 
public  ministry ;  likewise  the  literary  form  of  the  prophetic  work, 

•  The  distinction  between  prophetism  proper  (i>.  written  prophecy)  and  that 
out  of  which  it  sprang  is  important,  and  may  be  maintained  by  using  for  the  latter 
the  word  "  pre-prophetisra."  For  the  same  reason,  we  may  use  nadAi'  (pi.  nebhi'im) 
in  speaking  of  those  (not  seers)  who  preceded  Amos.  Cf.  the  use  of  the  terms 
Nebilsmus  and  Prophetistnus  by  R.  Kraetzschmar  in  Prophet  und  Seher  im  Alten 
Israel  (1901). 

t  In  other  words,  the  theology  of  these  times,  as  it  has  been  preserved  in  con- 
temporaneous writings  and  in  tradition. 

X  A  striking  characteristic  of  Israel,  in  comparison  with  its  sister  nations,  was 
a  readiness  to  receive,  from  the  outside,  contributions  in  the  form  of  new  institutions 
and  new  thought  Much  of  this  was  bad  and  in  time  was  lost ;  but  much  of  it, 
being  good,  was  retained.  The  gradual  accumulation  and  assimilation  of  this 
outside  material,  under  the  guidance  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  ultimately  lifted 
Israel  to  a  position  of  influence  in  world-history. 
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the  versions  in   which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  more 
important  literature.* 

The  ipirit  of  pre -prophet  ism  was  always  alert  and  aggressive.  Its  manlfes- 
tatiom  were  frequent,  strong,  and  of  a  UDiquc  charat:ter.  These  manifesta- 
tions were  factors  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  "point  in  the  history  of 
prophecy  at  which  this  great  religious  phenomenon  rises  ^app are ntly»  but 
surely  not  really  —  on  a  sutldcn  to  a  higher  level'*  (Che.  EB,  3855);  in 
other  words,  the  point  at  which  Amos  and  Hosea  appear  upon  the  scene  of 
action.  Unless  a  better  explanation  of  the  forward  step  taken  at  this  time  by 
the  so-called  w/r«>i>^  prophets  can  be  furnished  than  that  which  Budde  (AV/. 
1  ji)  proposes  (viz.  their  utter  failure  to  impress  the  people  by  oral  speech)* 
the  question  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  problem  stitl  unsolved. 

§  2.     PRE'PROPHETIC  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  REVOLT  OF 

Jero&oam  i. 

The  participation  of  the  nebhVim  in  the  revolt  which  resulted 
in  the  disruption  of  the  united  kiogdom  may  be  assumed,!  not- 
withstanding the  late  date  of  those  portions  of  the  narrative  J  in 
which  this  participation  is  especially  described, 

*  Much  is  gained  in  thinking  of  Amos  and  Hosea  as  together  presenting  a  single 
unit  of  thought ;  for,  while  each  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  other  in  tenapenii* 
ment  anii  in  message,  neither,  by  himself,  is  complete.  They  must  both  be  taken 
to  secure  the  whole  idea. 

t  Kue.  {RtL  1. 198  f.)  says,  **The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  royal  hous« 
of  David  was  undoubtedly  countenanted  by  the  prophets,  especially  by  those  of 
Ephraim  "  ;  We,  {Prol.  458),  declares  that  they  "  iictually  suggested  and  promoted 
it*';  Kit.  (///J/,  IL188)  says.  "Jeroboam  was  supported  in  his  enierprisc  by  tt 
prophets  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  ";  Kent  {Hist,  II.  20)  maintains  that  it  was  supported  by 
prophets  who  selected  the  leader.  So  also  Gu,  {GVL  130- 13a),  Wade  {0,T,  Nish 
313),  Palon  {Hist  191),  Cf.  Che.  {EB,  3406),  who,  though  treating  the  narrative 
as  unhjstoncal,  regards  it  as  possible  that  Jeroboam  had  friendty  relations  with 
Ahijah  who  lived  at  Shiloh,  and  certain  thai  the  northern  prophets  were  on  Jero- 
boam's side;  and  contra  Winckler  (Gi.  I.  159 f.,  II,  273)  and  H,  P.  Smith  {O.T, 
Hist,  1903^  pp,  177-^),  who  make  no  reference  to  prophetic  influence;  Sta,  {GP7. 
I,  306  f.),  who  declares  the  narratives  concerning  the  prophets  to  be  without 
historical   basis, 

t  There  are  four  stones :  (i)  Ahijah,  1  K.  ii**-*'^  of  which  vs,**-^  may  be  early 
(so  Kit.  and  Skinner) ;  but  all  is  considered  late  by  Wkl  {Untersuch.  8  f.),  Katnp- 
hausen.  Benx.,  and  Sta.  {SBOT.) ;  (a)  Shemaiah.  i  K.  laSs-W,  clearly  late ;  (3)  '*  the 
man  of  God  out  of  Judah  "  and  "  the  old  prophet  at  Bethel,*'  1  K.  i^^^  all  of  which 
is  late;  (4)  the  visit  of  Jeroboam's  wife  to  Ahijah,  1  K,  14**1*.  which,  if  early,  has 
been  thoroughly  worked  over  by  a  later  editor,  the  Hebrew  te3tt  seeming  lo  be  a 
late  recension  of  9, 
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Thli  nramption  is  based  upon  (i)  the  fact  that  the  early  propheU  in  their 
iatei»e  consen^tism  stand  opposed  to  even'  jidvance  of  civilization;  cf,  the 
genera]  policy  of  Elijah  (p.  xxxvi),  the  attitude  of  the  Judean  narrative  toward 
llie  beginnings  of  civilization  in  Gn,  4^^^^,  and  the  opposition  of  Isaiah  (2®*^- 
jia-^j  to  everything  that  seemed  to  favor  luxury  in  life ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
representmtion  of  this  same  idea  by  the  Nazirites  and  Rechabites  who  were 
closely  associated  with  nMfism  and  prophetism  (p.  xxxi);  (2)  the  probabil- 
ity that  the  spirit  which  later  actuated  Elijah  (as  well  as  Amos  and  especially 
Ho«ca)  in  reference  to  the  acknowledgment  of  other  gods  existed,  at  least 
in  germ,  in  the  minds  of  these  earlier  HebhPim  (so  e^,  WRS.  Proph,  48  ff.; 
Biu  AV/.  101);  (3)  the  consistency  of  this  pre-propbctic  action  with  that 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  the  conspiracy  agaimt  the  dynasty  of  Omri^  as  well  as 
with  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  Amos  himself  (Am,  7'<>  i-^)  against  Jeroboam  IL, 
wBL  vhich  time  the  prophetic  temper  was  at  all  events  regarded  as  revolu- 
tionary \  and  (4)  the  extreme  HkelihocHJ  that  the  prophetic  stories,  while  late, 
represent  in  the  main  a  true  tradition*  since  they,  at  least,  indicate  one  school 
€*f  Utcr  opinion,  ihe  other  school,  led  by  Hosea  (cf*  Ho.  8*  ij^)  regarding 
Uie  revolt  or  schism  as  a  great  blunder. 

The  effect  of  the  disruption,  in  so  far  as  the  pre-prophetic 
movement  is  concerned,  appears  (i)  in  the  fact  that  this  move- 
Dient  takes  place  in  the  North,  rather  than  under  the  Davidic 
dynasty  in  the  South, ^  for  until  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  before 
the  end  of  the  Northern  kingdom  (721  bx\)  Judah  produced 
little  or  nothing  except  the  Judean  narrative  (p*  Ixix)*  This  was 
tiue  in  part,  because  (2)  a  mych  greater  liberty  existed  in  the 
North,  as  a  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Solomonic  regime  to 
maintain  in  Israel  the  obligations  which  it  succeeded  in  imposing 
upon  Judah  ;  and  with  this  liberty,  there  was  possible  also  (3)  a 
fer  greater  simplicity  of  life  than  to  the  South,-  there  existed,  in 
fiictp  a  more  democratic  atmospherej  the  extreme  class  distinctions 
being  less  emphasized  ;t  while  (4)  there  was  less  interference 
from  outside  influence  than  would  have  been  felt  under  a  con- 
tmuation  of  the  Solomonic  policy;  likewise,  (5)  the  disruption, 


•  Che.  {EB.  3863),  after  making  the  words  "  Gilgal."  "  Camtei;'  ''Ephraim,** 
*•  Jordan ,"*"  Ramoth-gilead,"  eta  (as  (hey  occur  in  the  narrative),  corruptions  of 
dbe  alUperrading  Jtrakmttl  of  North  Arabia,  and  after  assigning  the  homes  of 
Eli^h  a«d  Elisha.  as  well  as  of  Amos,  (o  this  region,  says,  *'  We  cannot  therefore 
ke  certain  that  there  were  any  settlements  of  prophets  in  Northern  Israel" 

f  Meinhold  (p,  35)  suggests  thAt  Yahweh  was  the  champion  of  every  Israelite 
t  the  despotism  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  nabkf^  therefore,  as  in  later  times 

•  pftypbet.  took  the  side  of  the  deity  against  the  despot* 
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in  spite  of  the  calves  of  Jeroboam,  contributed  very  largely  toward 
preparing  the  way  for  that  ultimate  separation  of  Yahweh  from  a 
place  among  the  gods  of  the  nations,  and  his  elevation  into  the 
god  of  the  heavens.*  The  revolt,  in  a  word,  was  in  some  slight 
sense  an  anticipation  of  the  later  and  more  radical  steps  taken  by 
Elijah  and  Elisha. 

§  3.    The  Pre-prophetic  Manifestation  under  Eujah's 
Leadership. 

1.  Prophetic  interference  in  the  affairs  of  state  took  place 
under  Elijah's  leadership  in  the  days  of  Ahab  (ca.  875-850  B.C.). 
In  estimating  the  importance  of  this  very  notable  and  unique 
manifestation  of  the  pre-prophetic  spirit,  account  must  first  be 
taken  of  the  different  strata  of  material  preserved.  On  this  point 
students  are  practically  agreed. 

Certain  stories  come  from  about  800  B.C.,  i,e,  from  within  fifty  years  or 
so  of  Elijah's  own  times,  viz,  (a)  the  early  trouble  with  Ahab  and  the 
drought;  the  contest  on  Carmel ;  and  the  visit  to  Horeb  (i  K.  ly'-iS^**-* 
l8S2ft-i9»a  iift-21).  (^)  the  story  of  Naboth's  vineyard  (i  K.  2ii-»«-27); 
(r)  Elijah's  encounter  with  Ahaziah's  messengers  (2  K.  i'-^-*-*).  From  a 
period  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  later  comes  the  account  of  Elijah's  last  days 
with  Elisha  and  his  translation  (2  K.  2^-2*).  To  a  much  later  time  belong 
the  story  of  Elijah's  treatment  of  the  companies  sent  out  by  Ahaziah  (2  K. 
I*-18)  and  certain  additions  to  the  early  stories  (e.^.  I  K.  igsft-^-Si.ssJa  i^e^-iia 
2i9  6. 26.28  f..  Benzinger  makes  2  K.  i*-*  also  late,  and  Kamphausen  the  entire 
account,  2  K.  i^"**).  So  substantially  Kit.,  Benz.,  Kamphausen,  Burney,  and 
Skinner  ;  but  Sta.  (SB07\)  calls  all  the  Elijah  and  Elisha  material  late  except 
I  K.  i83'-32«  ,996.io.iia.c.  aiSo^iif  "  3  K.  2i«a'ift  (cf.  Cr/.  I  522,  note); 
Meinhold  (pp.  17-21)  places  the  stories  about  750  B.C.  on  the  ground  that 
such  legends  could  not  have  developed  in  fifty  years  ;  and  Todd  {Politics  and 
/Religion  in  Ancigni  Isr.  (1904),  195  ff.)  minimizes  Elijah's  significance  and 
makes  the  entire  Baal-story  an  allegory  coming  from  Manasseh's  times. 

2.  In  the  interpretation  of  these  stories,  the  earlier,  as  well  as  the 
later,  must  be  acknowledged  to  show  two  tendencies  of  a  decided 
character.  The  narrator's  point  of  view  is  one  strongly  biassed  by 
the  attitude  toward  Baalism  which  prevailed  in  the  times  succeeding 


•  Cf.  K.  DB,  V.  646  f. 
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Jeha.  The  picture  of  Ahab  and  his  relation  to  Baalism  is  greatly 
overdrawn,  a  very  large  legendary  element  having  entered  into  it.* 
Besides  this,  Elijah,  called  nabhP,  or  prophet,  only  once  in  the 
entire  narrative  (viz.  i  K.  1 8"  where  no  other  designation  could 
have  been  employed),  is  everywhere  (especially  in  i  K.  1 7*"**  2  K. 
I*""  2*)  represented  as  possessed  of  magical  powers.f 

3.  But  after  making  full  allowance  for  these  elements,  we  may 
feel  confident  that  Elijah  represents  a  true  historical  character  of 
a  remarkable  type,  and  that  a  proof  of  his  greatness  is  this  very 
''  stupendous  and  superhuman ''  image  of  him  here  sketched.  % 
We  are  not  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two  extreme  views, 
according  to  one  of  which,  the  prophet  Elijah,  while  above  the 
level  of  the  nebhfim  of  his  time,  is  presented  in  greatly  magnified 
form,  the  prophets  of  this  period  having  had  no  such  prominence 
as  the  narratives  assign  to  them ;  §  while  the  other  treats  him  as  a 
Titanic  character  creating  a  new  epoch  in  Israer&  history,  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  Moses  himself.  ||  His  proper  place  may 
be  determined  by  observing  certain  secondary  points  in  connec- 
tion with  his  contest  with  Ahab  regarding  Baalism,  and  with 
Ahab's  relations  to  Naboth,  and  all  of  this  must  be  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  issue  of  the  whole  matter  as  it  appears  in  the 
case  of  Jehu  under  Elisha's  ministry. 

Among  other  points,  outside  of  the  two  main  stories,  the  folIo\%'ing  shoald 
not  be  overlooked:  (i)  Elijah  {v.s.)  is  not  trailed  nabkV,  because  even  at 
this  time  he  is  recognized  as  something  different.  He  may  not,  however,  be 
placed  in  the  class  of  the  writing  prophets,  because,  unlike  them,  he  has  left 

•  This  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  critical  opinion ;  cf.  e^.  Kue.  Einl.  §  25 ; 
Kit.  Hut.  n.  267;  Addis,  art.  "Elijah,"  EB.;  We.  Pro/.  292  f . ;  Co.  Proph.  29; 
Che.  EB.  3859  f. ;  Meinhold ;  Sm.  Kel.^  175  ff. ;  H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist.  188 ; 
K,  DB.  V.  655. 

t  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  earlier  conceptions  of  nebhVism  which  Israel 
held  in  common  with  other  nations ;  cf.  the  power  of  Moses  with  his  magician's 
staff  (Ex.  42ff-  7»  9»,  etc.),  that  of  Joshua  and  his  spear  (Jos.  "  *»),  and  the  use 
of  the  arrow  in  divining  referred  to  in  2  K.  13I6  ^'  See  K.  DB.  V.  650  f. ;  Sm. 
Rel^  154;  Kit  Hist.  II.  266  f.;  Che.  EB.  3856  f. 

J  Cf.  Co.  Propk.  29. 

\  We.  Prol.  991;  Sta.  GVI.  I.  526  f.;  Todd,  op.  cit.  195  ff.;  H.  P.  Smith,  O. 
T.  Hist.  191  ff. ;  Meinhold,  1-32. 

B  Co.  Propk.  29;  Kit.  Hist.  II.  266  f. ;  Addis,  art.  "  Elijah,"  EB.\  Strachan,  art 
-  Elijah,"  DB, 
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nothing  in  writteti  fonn  ;  and  unlike  tbem,  be  is  closely  associatcci  with  mas* 
ticism  and  magic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  seem  to  make  him  both  iter 
and  tiabhi\  Witness  the  point  already  suggested  in  rcfcf  ence  to  manticism  and 
magic,  and,  in  addition,  the  fact  of  his  close  relationship  with  the  societies  of 
nthhCim^  and  his  apparent  leadership  among  them,  his  farewell  visit  to  the  vari- 
ous bead  quarters  of  these  societies,  their  strong  interest  in  the  occasion  and  the 
manner  of  his  final  departure  •,  and,  stiU  further,  those  great  characteristita 
of  sturdiness,  strength,  and  courage  which  bespeak  for  him  a  place  side  hy 
side  with  the  seen  of  the  past,  viz.  Moses,  Joshua,  Samueh  (2)  The  sud- 
denness of  his  appearances  and  disappearances,  so  frequently  a  subject  of 
comment  (i  K.  17^  iS' "^  2  K.  2^«),  is  to  be  attributed  to  Ihe  laamae  of  the 
narrative,  rather  than  to  any  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  writer  to  cultivate  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery. 

(3)  The  impression  of  a  magical  personality  (cf,  the  story  of  Samuel  and 
the  witch  of  Endor)  is  conveyed,  not  only  in  the  miraculous  power  ascribed 
to  him  in  genera),  but  ako  in  his  special  power  over  dew  and  rain  (l  K. 
17*  igi.  «-45)^  the  deference  paid  to  himbyObadiah  (i  K.  i8'ff),the  use  of  an 
extra  quantity  of  water  to  prevent  suspicion  (18*^  *'),  the  physical  performance 
in  connection  vv^th  his  premonition  of  rain  (iS*^"**),  the  ecstatic  condition 
in  which  he  ran  five  hours  from  Carmel  to  Je^reel  (18*'^),  the  magical  power 
ascribed  to  his  mantle  (19'",  cf.  2  K.  aSJ'iff),  which  Elisha  may  not  resist, 
and  with  which  the  waters  arc  divided  ;  and  especially  in  the  account  of 
his  marvellous  translation  by  means  of  a  chariot  and  horses  of  lire  (2  K.  2'* '), 
a  later  expression  of  the  feeling  that  his  activity  was  enduring,  and  that  his 
fellowship  with  God  was  **so  close  that  its  interruption  seemed  inconceiv- 
able" (K,  DB.  V.  655).  In  close  connection  with  all  this  is  (4)  the  strongly 
pronounced  nomadic  spirit,  which,  naturally,  stands  opposed  to  everything 
that  indicates  progress  in  civilization.  This  spirit  appears  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  food  and  dress  (i  K.  19*  ^^  2  K.  i'),  in  his  bolation  from  his  fellows, 
and  in  his  opposition  to  the  religious  policy  of  Ahah  {v.ij).  Perhaps  this 
furnishes  the  explanation,  also,  of  the  sudden  character  of  his  appearances 
and  disappearances  {vj,)  :  It  is  surely  in  accord  with  this  that  he  is  repre- 
sented as  living  by  the  brook  Chcrilh,  which  flows  into  the  Jordan  (i  K. 
^7*"^)  J  sojourning  outside  of  his  own  country  at  Zarephath  in  Phoenicia 
(i  K,  17*"'*);  paying  a  visit  to  Horeb,  after  a  journey  of  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  (i  K.  19*^);  and  moving  about  from  place  to  place  (2  K.  l,  2); 
cf.  the  nomadic  character  of  the  Rechabites  (p.  Hi),  who  arose  about  this 
time  (r.i.)«  (5)  Not  a  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  story  of  pre-prophetism 
by  the  two  incidents  in  Klijah*s  life,  in  connection  with  which  he  left  his 
native  land  and  visited  foreign  countries.  The  earlier  sojourn  in  Phoenicia, 
at  Zarephath,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  work  performed,  indicates,  on  his 
part,  not  only  the  nomadic  tendency  (in  this  case  encouraged,  doubtless,  hy 
fear  of  Ahab),  but  also  an  attitude  toward  non- Israelites  which  is  broad  and 
liberal,  in  spite  of  the  narrow  and  intense  Ecal  ordinarily  attributed  to  him ; 
and  besides,  a  leniency  which  meant  that  the  hatred  shown  in  coonection 
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with  Baalisni  was  not  against  that  religion  in  itself,  but  only  against  its 
encroachincnt  upon  the  realm  of  Yahwch  (Sm.  Eeir  1 78;  Co.  Proph,  31), 
who  bad  now  become  recognized  as,  indeed,  the  god  of  tlie  land  of  Israel, 
although  not  god  abo  of  Pboenicia.  The  visit  to  Horeb  (i  K.  19^*),  while 
iUttstrative  of  many  elements  in  the  prophet's  character  {e.g.  the  longing  for 
solitude  characteristic  of  the  nomati.  ami  a  deep  spiritual  nature,  as  well  a*  a 
tendency  to  deep  despondency),  also  calls  attention  to  the  prophet's  idea  of 
Yahwch's  original  home  and  dwelling-place,  /^.  the  place  in  which  one  can 
most  easily  secure  his  oracle  ;  and  is  better  unden^tood  in  the  light  of  Jo,  5^ 
(c£.  also  Dl,  33^  Hh.  3*  Ps.  68*),  This  journey,  although  undertaken  in  a  fit 
of  discouragement,  and  because  of  Jciebel's  inimical  attitude,  cannot  be  easily 
explained  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  the  nabki\  in  accordance  with 
the  general  conviction,  makes  this  pjigrimagc,  in  the  fashion  of  all  ages,  to  a 
place  regarded  as  sacred  from  the  oldest  times*  because  there  Yahw  eh  had 
dwelt  in  the  beginning  (Bw.  AVA  18  j  K.  DB,  V.  626  f. ;  Barton,  Semitic 
Orifim,  277  ;   Sla.  CF/.  I,  i  jo  flf:). 

(6)  The  chief  elements  in  certain  situations  described  in  the  Elijah-Btories 
had  already  been  anticipated  in  earlier  history,  tg,  Solomon  had  erected 
sanctuaries  for  his  foreign  wives  (j  K.  tl'^')  just  as  Abab  does  for  Jezebel 
(r.*.),  and  probably  this  constituted  one  of  the  charges  in  the  prophetic 
indtctment  of  that  monarch*  Even  earlier,  Nathan  had  taken  precisely  the 
lame  stand  against  the  abuse  of  royal  power  (2  S.  12^-'*)  as  that  taken  by 
Elijah  in  the  case  of  Ahab.  Still  further,  the  thought  of  Yahweb's  using 
Sfiia  (l  K«  19^**^")  in  order  to  punish  IsmeJ  for  wrong-doings  docs  not,  of 
iticlf,  imply  that  Yahwch  is  other  than  a  national  god,  as  is  clear  from  the 
prornce  of  this  same  conception  not  only  in  earlier  IsraelitUh  times  (Nu. 
14*"  Q,  EJ  Jos.  7  [Jj),  but  also  among  other  natiotis  (cf.  the  part  played 
by  the  gods  in  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  the  Cynis  Cylinder,*  and  the  representa- 
tions concerning  Yahw^eh's  power  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  [J,  E],  and  in  the 
cunfttsion  of  tongues  at  Bahel  [in  J];  cf  Meinhold,  30  f,).  On  the  further 
bearing  of  this,  f,i.  (7)  Much  turns  upon  the  exact  meaning  assigned 
to  the  utterances  concerning  Yabweh  and  the  Baalim  in  1  K,  iS^*^-^* 
(Sm.  EeL^  178),  vd. 
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4.  The  miccrtainty  of  the  facts  in  the  story  of  Elijah^s  struggle 
with  Ahab  and  the  priests  of  Baal  explains,  if  it  does  not  justify, 
the  varying  interpretations  which  have  been  founded  upon  them. 
Wc  may  consider  here  those  points  which  relate  to  the  form  of 


•The  words  of  Sennacherib's  general  (3  K,  18^  -  fs.  36I*)  might  also  be  cited, 
it  not  probable  that  they  represent  a  later  Israelitish  view  rather  than  the 
Ibotight  of  the  Assyrian  (cf.  Sta.,  Benz.,  Marii,  Duhm,  in  he).  It  Is  hardly  likely 
Ukat  the  haughty  Ass3man  would  represent  himself  as  acting  in  obedience  to  the 
nd  of  the  god  of  a  small,  despised  people. 
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the  story,  the  actual  facts  as  nearly  as  they  can  he  determined, 
and  the  problems  raised  by  these  facts.  But  since  Elijah's  contest 
is  only  part  (or  perhaps  the  beginning)  of  the  great  struggle  which 
was  closed,  nuder  the  direction  of  EUsha,  by  Jehu,  we  shall  state 
the  probleras  and  reserve  a  decision  upon  them  until  the  additional 
help  has  been  gained  which  is  furnished  by  the  events  of  Elisha's 
career  and  a  consideration  of  the  actual  denouement  (pp.  xlviii  f.). 

(l)  Reference  biLS  been  made  to  the  date  of  the  material  (t^^.)ta5  well  is 
to  its  prejudiced  character.  We  cannot  fail  lo  note  also  its  fragmentary  form, 
e^.  its  failure  to  furnish  any  introduction  to  the  story  of  the  challenge,  from 
which  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  events  leading  up  to  it  may  he  obtained; 
the  lack,  abo,  of  the  end  of  the  story,  in  which  one  might  have  expected  to 
find  out  how  Elijah  executed  the  commission  given  him  at  Horeb,  for  surely 

1  K,  19^^  ■*' cannot  be  accepted  as  a  titling  conclusion;  and,  still  further,  the 
absence  of  anything  that  will  throw  light  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
in  I  K.  19^'^*  Perhaps  the  story  of  Naboth  was  intended,  as  Wcllhausen  sug- 
gests, to  be  the  beginning  of  the  judgment  which  overtook  the  worshippers 
of  BaaL  (2)  The  facts  in  the  stor>'  itself  arc  not  always  mutually  consistent, 
and  the  statement  throughout  bears  evidence  of  being  loo  strongly  colored 
against  Ahab.  The  formal  charge  in  i  K.  16^^^  represents  him  as  being 
actually  the  greatest  sinner  that  has  yet  occupied  Israel's  throne.  But  every 
accusation  made,  except  that  of  building  an  altar  in  the  huuse  of  liaal  (v.**), 
comes  from  the  Deutcronomic  period*  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  later, 
when  the  official  spirit  had  altogether  changed.  Was  the  extension  of  this 
courtesy  to  his  wife  worse  than  the  similar  act  of  Solomon  ?  And  then,  we 
may  not  think  that  Ahab  had  aUogeiher  forsaken  Vahwch,  or  that  Yahwism 
was  in  so  bad  a  state,  when  we  learn  that  of  Ahab*5  children,  three  (f  K.  22^ 

2  K.  3^  8**  ^)  were  given  names  containing  the  word  Vahwch  as  one  clement; 
that  Ahab  is  able  to  tmd  four  hundred  Vahweh  prophets  in  one  place,  when 
there  is  occasion  for  their  sen  ice  (I  K.  2/');  and  that  the  number  of  those 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  was  seven  thousand^  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  of  the  Baa}  adherents  are  able  a  little  later  to  be  accommo> 
dated  in  one  house  (2  K.  10*^  -'•).  If,  now,  we  add  to  this  the  statement  of 
Jehu  that  Ahab  served  Baal  only  a  little  (2  K.  lo'*),  and  the  evidence 
that  Jezebel  was,  indeed,  a  malicious  and  vindictive  woman,  we  may  well 
suppose  not  only  that  ibc  situation  was  less  serious  than  it  is  represented, 
but  also  that  Jezebel^  rather  than  Ahab,  was  the  chief  sinner.  Ahab,  follow- 
ing the  policy  of  David  and  Solomon,  sought  lo  strengthen  his  throne  and 
beneiit  the  nation  by  alliance  with  outside  powers,  and  did  not  appreciate  the 
full  meaning  of  the  struggle  as  it  presented  itself  to  Elijah.  Me  regarded  the 
question  as  one  in  which  the  royal  authority  was  involved,  and,  encouraged 
doubtless  by  the  Tyrian  influence,  acted  accordingly  (WRS.  Proph,  76  ff.). 
Buty  on  the  other  hand,  Jc^ebcl  was  zealous  and  persistent  in  her  efforts  to 
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build  up  the  Baal-party,  for  political  as  well  as  for  religious  purposes.  The 
Tirrian  Baal-worship  threatened  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  Israelitish 
Yahweh-worship.  (3)  But  these  facts,  even  in  this  simpler  and  less  sensational 
form,  represent  a  contest.    What  was  the  point  at  issue  ? 

The  question,  in  general,  is  this :  Does  Elijah  here  draw  the  line 
between  the  spiritual  Israel  (/>.  the  seven  thousand),  and  Israel  of 
the  flesh,  who,  though  of  the  nation,  are  not  members  of  the  elect, 
known  later  as  "  the  remnant "  ?  ♦  Are  the  spiritual  and  the  worldly 
here  for  the  first  time  brought  into  conflict  ?t  Does  Elijah,  then, 
give  evidence  of  a  conception  of  God  higher  than  any  that  has  yet 
been  held  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  we  throw  out  this  entire 
narrative  of  the  Baal-struggle  as  absolutely  unhistorical ;  |  and 
understanding  that  it  had  its  origin  a  century  or  a  century  and  a 
half  later  than  was  indicated  above,  regard  it  as  consequently  the 
expression  of  a  time  not  earlier  than  that  of  Amos  and  Hosea  ? 
In  either  case  may  we  suppose  that,  after  all,  Elijah's  position  is 
nothing  more  than  Ahijah  might  have  taken  against  Solomon,  the 
&ct  being  that  the  struggle  is  on  behalf  of  the  old  idea,  viz.  an 
ondefiled  cultus,  through  a  correct  performance  of  which  Yahweh's 
demands  are  satisfied,  §  and  not  in  behalf  of  the  new  idea,  empha- 
sized by  the  writing  prophets,  that  Yahweh's  religion  was  something 
other  than  a  cult  ?  Does  Elijah  represent  Yahweh  as  about  to 
bring  great  punishment  on  Israel,  through  Syria,  because  of  failure 
to  observe  a  pure  cult,  or  because  of  ethical  shortcomings  ?  This 
is  the  question  at  issue.  The  answer  to  it  is  of  great  con- 
cern in  determining  the  value  of  the  contribution  of  Amos  and 
Hosea. 

5.  The  Naboth  story  is  perhaps  more  significant  than  anything 
else  connected  with  the  life  of  Elijah,  for  here  there  is  spoken  the 
condemnation  of  governmental  unrighteousness  which  receives  so 
large  a  notice  from  later  prophets. 

Some  difficulties  exist,  likewise,  in  the  form,  as  it  is  given  us,  of  this 
story  (i  K.  21).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  interrupts  the  connection  of  chaps.  20 
and  22.  If  to  this  we  add  that  in  0  it  immediately  follows  chap.  19,  and  that 
it  has  many  points  of  affinity  with  the  narrative  in  chaps.  17,  19  {e.g.  the 

•  We.  Isr.  u.  jud,  Geschy  54.  note.  f  Sm.  Rel.'^  177  ff. 

♦  Sta.  GVIA.  526  ff. ;  Todd,  op.  cit.  195  ff.  }  Meinhold,  24  ff. 
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representation  of  Ahab  as  a  weak  man  controlled  by  Jezebel;  also  the  appar- 
ent dependence  of  2i3°*»  upon  i8i^),  sustaining  no  relation  to  chaps,  20,  22* 
we  have  a  fairly  strong  case  for  the  order  given  in  0  (fx).  But  now,  if 
we  put  together  the  fact  that  Elijah  is  being  intcoditced  again  by  the  same 
writer  after  his  successor  has  been  appointed  (l  K.  19^*"**);  the  fact  that  the 
murder  of  Nal>oth  contributed  more  largely  to  the  ruin  of  Ahab's  house  than 
did  his  religions  policy  (Ev,\//tst,  IV.  7i»  107;  Co,  Freph.:^i  ff*;  Skinner,  255); 
and  the  better  understanding  gained  of  the  Carmel  episode  if  we  suppose  the 
murder  of  Nalwth  to  have  preceded  it,  and  to  have  excited  the  feeling  of  the 
people  against  Ahab  (Skinner,  255;  WRS.  EB.  2670),  —  wc  arc  compelled  to 
assume  either  that  chap.  21  originally  stood  between  vs,**""***^  of  chap.  19, 
or  that  it  is  an  independent  document  (cf.  its  resemblance  to  14^'^*,  and  the 
view  of  Bumey  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  source  as  2  K.  g^io**)** 

Keeping  in  mind  the  difficulties  which  the  form  of  the  story 
presents,  we  may  note  in  reference  to  its  content :  {a)  that  the 
main  point,  rebuke  of  the  king  for  an  outrageons  act,  is  the 
same  as  that  found  in  the  Nathan-David  story  (r*j,),  and  forms 
one  of  the  principal  topics  in  the  discourses  of  Amos  and  Hosea ; 
{b)  that,  after  all,  Ahab*s  act  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  an  oriental 
monarch  {t>*s,)  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  ancient  spirit  of  freedom  is 
again  aroused  (as  in  the  days  of  the  disruption)  against  a  personal 
despotism  ;  (t')  that  it  was  this  crime  (r.j.),  rather  than  Ahab's 
defence  of  Baalism,  that  cost  him  his  throne,  a  significant  fact  in 
the  history  of  national  ethics  and  of  a  true  conception  of  religion. 
In  this  same  connection  we  may  observe  further :  {a)  the  thing 
which  Yahweh  is  here  represented  as  doing  is  something  quite 
unusual;  the  threat  that  Ahab*s  hoi^se  is  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
foreign  power,  viz.  Syria,  plainly  makes  Yahweh  something  other 
than  a  merely  national  god  [vJ,)  ;  (^)  the  Naboth-story  is  to 
receive  practically  the  same  interpretation,  whether  we  suppose  it 


•  To  this  may  still  be  added  the  lack  of  harmony  between  chap,  at  and  a  K.  9; 
cf,  the  position  of  Naboth's  "  held"  in  a  K,  gi'^ff,  a  liltle  way  from  Jetreel.  and 
Naboth*s  "vineyard"  close  to  Ahab's  palace  (in  Samaria?),  i  K,  ai**,  and  the 
vaxiants  of  <9  in  v.l;  the  visit  of  Ahab  to  his  ill-goiien  prlie  on  the  day  after  the 
murder  in  2  K.  9**,  but  apparently  on  the  same  day  in  t  K*  21;  also,  the  words  of 
Jehu  in  2  K.  92a  tell  us  a  fact  not  in  i  K.  3i*>-i*,  vis»  that  Naboth's  sons  were  kiUed. 
On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  facts  chap.  21  is  assigned  to  an  independent  source, 
as  an  appendix  to  chaps,  17-1931,  by  Kue,  EinI,  lit-  78;  Mcinhold,  lafT. ;  Gunkel, 
Preumsche  Jakrh.  XXVI  J.  ( 1897) ,  18  flf. ;  Skinner :  but  cf.  Wc.  Hex.  383  fif. ;  WRS„ 
art  *•  Kings,"  E/Jf  2670;  Kit,  159-163;  Bens,  in  /*<?• 
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to  have  preceded  the  Carmel  event,  and  to  be  closely  connected 
therewith  (furnishing,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  that  popular  uprising), 
or  to  have  followed  it  and  been  entirely  independent  of  it.  In 
cither  case  it  is  a  cry  for  justice  to  those  oppressed.  Upon  the 
whole^  something  tangible  is  gained  if  the  two  stories  are  joined 
together ;  (r)  with  both  stories  there  may  be  connected  lug ic ally 
the  opening  message  of  Elijah  to  Ahab  (i  K,  17^)  containing  the 
threat  of  drought ;  for,  after  all,  this  is  the  question  at  issue  ;  Who 
grants  rain?  Who  is  God?  Yahweh  or  Baal?  The  chief  purpose 
of  this  threat  was  "  to  demonstrate  that  the  God,  whose  servant  is 
Elijah^  is  the  sole  ruler  of  nature,  against  whose  will  no  power 
in  heaven  or  earth  can  prevail"  (Skinner).  This,  in  brief,  was 
Elijah's  great  message  (p^.). 


i  4.  PRE-PROPHmc  Influences  m  the  Time  or  Elisha. 

I.  Close  cooperation  of  the  prophet  with  the  government^  a 
conspiracy  against  the  government  and  its  overthrow  by  the  insti- 
gation of  the  prophet,  —  all  this  took  place  in  the  days  of  Elisha 
{^a,  850-800  B.C.),  In  this  we  have  the  completion  of  the  work 
initiated  by  Elijah. 

Tlie  |)ordoDi  of  2  K.  concerned  with  the  life  of  Elisha  may  he  claisificcl ; 
(l)  3***  4^-4P*  S^^  13**"**!  a  scries  of  early  prophetic  nftrratives  of  a  personal 
or  biognphical  character,  loosely  strung  together  and  laying  special  emphasis 
00  Elisha^s  activity  as  a  wonder-worker  (to  be  designated  by  the  symbol  E*); 
(^)  3*"*^  6**-7^  9^-*'  "-^  ^'-ib^,  a  different  collection  of  early  prophetic  narra- 
tSTCs  giving  special  attention  to  EUsha^s  iniluencc  in  affairs  of  state  and  in  the 
campaigns  against  Syria  and  other  nations  (E'') ;  (3)5^"^  7**^  8^"-^'  ^^  9^'^" 
10?^*-*^,  a  senes  of  later  additions  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  the  Deuteronomic 
OOOipiler  of  Kings.  Cf.  the  comm,  of  Kit.,  Beo/.^  Burney,  Skinner;  and  Kue. 
MimL  I"-  80  «.;  We.  //ex,  286-90;  Addis,  art.  *•  Elisha,' »  £B,;  Dr.  LOT. 
195  f ;  WRS.  and  K..  art.  "  Kings,"  £B, 

This  material  presents  some  of  the  characlcristtcs  named  above^  notably, 
^,  (tf)  the  magical  element  (strikingly  similar,  and  even  stronger)*  but  there 
tt  little  or  no  basis  for  the  opinion  (H,  P.  Smith,  O,  7\  //f//,,  p.  194,  and 
otliefi:  cf.  foftfra,  Addis,  £B,  1276;  Strachan,  art  "  Elijah/*  DB.i  and  the 
eooiai*  of  Kit.,  Benx.,  and  Skinner)  that  the  Elisha-memoirs  are  in  large  part 
»  dttpllcation  of  those  of  Dijah,  and  consequently  unbistoricaU  {6)  The  lack 
of  dirooological  order^  as  well  as  of  chronological  indication;  and  the  result 
ofUlift  it  to  create  a  wrong  impression  of  Elisha's  career  (cf.  Addis,  £i9. 1276; 
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Strachan,  DB,  I.  694;  Benz.  129;  Kit.  185);  for  who  really  gathers  from  the 
narrative  that  Elisha  lived  forty-five  years  after  the  revolt  of  Jehu  ?  A  true 
conception  of  the  case  is  prevented  by  the  placing  of  this  story  at  the  end, 
with  all  the  anecdotes  but  one  preceding. 

2.  The  following  points,  although  of  secondary  interest,  may 
not  be  ignored: — 

(i)  The  first  meeting,  at  which  the  call  was  extended  (by  Elijah,  it  would 
seem,  rather  than  by  Yahweh  himself),*  took  place  at  the  home  of  Elisha's 
family  (which  must  have  possessed  substance ;  and  consequently  Elisha,  like 
Amos,  was  not  an  ordinary  nabhi*),  some  time  after  Elijah's  visit  to  Horeb,t 
perhaps  six  or  seven  years  before  Elijah's  final  disappearance,  ^  in  all  a  dozen 
years  or  so  before  the  great  revolution  which  unseated  the  dynasty  of  Omri. 
Elisha  differed  greatly  from  Elijah  in  appearance  (cf.  the  phrase  hairy  man^ 
2  K.  18  [unless  with  Kittel,  Benzinger,  and  Skinner,  we  refer  this  to  the  hairy 
mantle],  with  the  epithet  bald-head^  2  K.  2^)  and  in  dress  (cf.  the  mantle, 

1  K.  19*^  which  Elisha  does  not  seem  to  have  worn  in  later  life;   note  onjis, 

2  K.  42*).  He  used  a  staff,  which,  with  the  mantle,  served  him  in  his  work  as 
a  magician.  In  a  true  sense  he  was  a  successor,  since  he  it  was  who  gave 
political  effect  to  Elijah's  teaching,  §  or,  in  other  words,  faithfully  and 
resolutely  carried  out  the  policy  of  annihilating  Baal  and  all  that  belonged 
to  Baal,  which  was  Elijah's  great  legacy  to  the  nation.  ||  In  this  case  there  is 
no  exegetical  nor  historical  sense  in  calling  Elisha  a  '*  demagogue,  conspirator, 
revolutionist,  and  agitator  "  (Co.  Proph.  33) ;  the  phrase  "  father  and  guide  of 
the  Northern  kingdom"  (Addis,  EB.  1276)  seems  more  appropriate  (p.  xliv). 
(2)  The  story  of  the  separation  is  late,  and  exhibits  some  peculiarities,  two  or 
three  of  which  deserve  mention  ;  e,g,  how  comes  it  that  Elijah,  who  has 
always  lived  a  solitary  life,  now  sustains  close  personal  relations  with  the  pro- 
phetic societies?  Perhaps  he  sees  fit  to  change  his  habits  now  that  the  end 
is  coming  (Ew.  Hist,  IV.  80);  or  does  this  document  present  a  different 
conception  of  Elijah  (Skinner)  ?  It  is,  rather,  Elijah's  emphatic  way  of  intro- 
ducing his  successor,  to  whom  he  intrusts  a  task  so  terrible  in  its  seriousness. 
The  passage,  therefore,  has  closer  connection  with  the  "  Elisha-stories  "  than 
with  the  "Elijah-stories."  The  "double  portion"  (2')  is  not  the  portion 
of  the  first-born,  Dt.  21"  (Thenius,  Benz.,  Kit.,  Skinner,  in  loc;  and  Addis, 
EB,  1277);  nor  may  we  follow  the  literalizing  view  of  Sirach  (that  Elisha 
performed  twice  as  many  miracles  as  did  Elijah) ;  ^  but  rather  it  expresses 
Elisha's  desire  that,  having  an  even  larger  enduement  of  the  divine  spirit 
than  his  master,  he  may  be  able  to  carry  the  struggle  of  Yahweh  begun  by 

•  Cf.  cases  of  second-hand  inspiration  noted  by  Sm.  Ret?'  80,  note, 
t  Addis,  EB.  1276  ;  cf.  Skinner,  242  ;  Benz.  113  ;  Kit.  153  f. 
X  Strachan,  DB,  I.  693.  §  WRS.  Proph.  85.  ||  Kit  Hist.  II.  279. 

H  Ecclus.  4812,  in^fl  KxiD  Sa  o^nflioi  7\t\7\  mpK  o^j»  ^d. 
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BijaK  to  a  successful  issue  (Mmybaum,  Profk,  76),  On  the  purpose  of  tbe 
picture,  fts  a  whole,  va.^  p.  JotxvL  (5)  The  fact  that  Eltsba's  habits  were  those 
vt(  an  agriculturalist  at  hrst,  an<i  later  of  a  city  dweller  (in  Jericho,  2  K.  2^^ 
SflLmaria*  6^,  Dothan,  6^^  Shuncm,  4^^,  Damascus,  ^^)i  plays  an  important 
part  in  contrast  with  Elijah *s  nomadic  manner  of  life  (p,  xxxvij.  It  is  not 
enough  to  observe  simply  that  here,  as  frequently,  those  are  associated  who 
differ  greatly  from  each  other  (/^.  Amos  and  Ib^sca,  Isaiah  and  Micah);  or 
that  one  kind  of  mind  is  needed  for  initiation,  ant>ther  for  (inal  execution. 
TIk  case  is  incomplete^  unless  we  realize  the  full  signillcance,  in  this  long 
mljilstry  of,  perhaps,  fifty  years,  of  Elisha's  ^*  easy  familiarity  "  and  gentle 
manners,  not  only  when  he  is  suugbt  out  by  kings  (2  K.  <>**  I3'*)i  but  also  when 
be  is  visited  on  new  moon  or  Sabbath  (2  K.  j^^^')  by  the  people  who  trust  bim 
iDplicitly.  Was  this  demagoguery  ?  Then  Jesus  also  must  have  been  a 
demagogue.  Elijah's  whole  career  was  a  protest  against  civiliiialion.  Not  so 
Elisba*a  ;  but  rather  an  example  of  wise  and  effective  adjuslment,  in  spite  of 
hat  Strict  religious  views,  to  the  new  environment  created  by  Ahab,  This 
sucgests  (4)  other  points  of  character  which  come  out  in  connection  with 
•ome  of  the  smaller  events,  such  as  the  remarkable  spirit  of  toleration  {cL 
Elijah  during  his  residence  in  Zarephath)  in  the  advice  given  Noaman  the 
Sjnxa  (Strachan,  DD.  I,  694);  of  humaneness,  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
Syrian  capU%^cs  (6**);  of  intense  love  for  Israel,  in  his  reply  to  HazacFs 
i|iie9tioii«  Why  does  my  lord  weep  ?  (8^*-^) ;  ♦  of  widely  recognized  sympathy, 
■a shown  by  the  coming  to  him  of  widows  and  orphans  (4^) ;  of  the  tremendous 
energy  and  fruit  fulness  of  his  work,  if  we  may  accept  the  estimate  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  king  Joash  (13**),  for  had  be  not  been  more  to  Israel  than  its 
chariots  and  horsemen  ?t  It  will  be  noted  that  the  data  suggestive  of  these 
desieots  in  Elisha's  character  lie,  for  the  most  part»  outside  of  the  field  of  his 
political  activity,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  revolution,  on 
trhkh  v,L 


3.  Nothing  in  prophecy,  or  it>deed  in  the  entire  Old  Testament 
scripture,  is  more  suggestive  of  wonderland  than  the  stories  which 
recount  Elisha's  miracles.  This  idealization  finds  explanation  in 
tnorc  than  a  single  way  ;  €.g,  the  writer  thus  makes  expression 
of  the  profound  feeling  of  love  and  esteem  entertained  by  the 
people  for  Elisha,  as  well  as  of  an  equally  profound  belief  in  the 
love  of  Yahweh  for  his  people,  a  love  exhibited  in  the  beneficent 
activity  of  the  great  representative,  Elisha,  Whether  emphasis 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  ideas  will  be 
detenniDed  by  one's  final  estimate  of  Elisha's  work  as  a  whole. 


•  With  the  reading.  ^^\  hu  fact  tiutk  tm  a  JLxed  look  cf  unuiterahU  horror 
(Skloocr,  X.,  cf,  Klo,.  Kit),  f  Addis.  EB,  1278  ;  Skinner  tm  he. 
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We  cunnot  fail  to  make  three  comparisons:  (i)  Of  these  miracles  with 
those  of  Elijah  {I'j.  p,  xxxvi);  but  here  we  should  regard  Eliaha*s  miracles 
neither,  on  the  one  hand*  as  grotesque  and  vulgar  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
pure  imitation,  and  as  altogether  lacking  in  sanctification  and  grandeur,*  nor, 
on  the  other,  as  aomcthing  altogether  ideal  and  above  criticism  of  any  sort.f 
(3}  Of  Elisha's  relattun  to  Samaria  during  the  Syrian  wars^  with  laaiah^f 
relation  to  Jerusalem  in  701  B.C.  during  Sennacherib's  invasion;  but  in  making 
this  comparison,  we  must  remember  that  a  century  and  a  half  full  of  good 
teaching  for  Israel  has  elapsed^  and  that  while  Elisha»  as  a  matter  of  coune, 
appears  to  less  advantage  than  does  Isaiah,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  the  latter  event  was  more  critical  than  the  former,  and 
whether,  likewise,  the  doctrine  of  Zio(i*s  inviolability  established  in  connec- 
tion with  Isaiah's  preaching  in  701  B.C.  was  not  far  more  injurious  to  the 
Israel  of  the  future,  both  ethically  am!  politically,  than  the  severe  and,  indeed, 
teffiblc  measures  apparently  sanctioned  by  Eli&ha  in  the  uprooting  of  Baalism. 
(3)  Of  Elisha^s  miracles  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ;  were  they  not  of  the 
same  general  character  ?  Omitting  the  treatment  of  the  children  slain  by 
bears,  do  they  not  represent  the  single  idea  of  beneficence,  that  is,  love  ? 
From  no  olhcr  source  does  prophecy  receive  a  contribution  which  so  defi- 
nitely represents  or  anticipates  the  (Thristlike  element  (Addis,  £B.  1277). 
Surely  this  thought  of  love  is  a  new  idea  in  Israel's  religion.  But  is  it  just  to 
attribute  it  to  Elisha  ?  His  life  and  work  furnished  the  conception.  Even  if 
the  stories  are  very  late,  and  even  If  little  historical  fact  may  be  found  in  them, 
they,  at  all  events,  reproduced  Elisha's  character  as  it  appeared  to  the  people 
of  hb  own  times  and  of  those  that  followed. 

Much  in  these  miracles  relates  to  the  pre-prophetic  societies  (§  5).  Elisha 
was  strengthening  and  developing  these  societies  for  purposes  of  propaganda 
(Che*  EB,  3863).  These  societies  were  capable  of  exercising  great  influence 
on  Israel.  This  method  of  warfare  was  more  diplomatic  than  that  of  Elijah. 
It  liocs  not  mean,  however,  that  Elisha  lacked  courage  (2  K.  3'"^*").  It  la 
probable  that  in  view  of  his  feeling  toward  Joram,  he  did  not  use  his  house  in 
Samaria  to  any  great  extent  until  after  Jehu's  accession,  but  lived  much  of 
the  time  with  the  societies.  This  work  was  to  have  great  significance  in  the 
further  development  of  prophecy* 

4*  The  political  activity  of  Elisha  is  full  of  interesting  probleras, 
(i)  Pre-prophetism,  acting  through  him,  now  controlled  the  state. 
He  was  not  merely  an  adviser  like  Isaiah.  He  was  himself  an 
active  participant  in  the  affairs  of  administration,  *^a  decisive 
power  in  court  and  camp  "  (Addis,  ^^.  t®?/)-  ^^  ^^^^  he  followed 
the  example  of  a^  his  predecessors.    The  time  had  not  yet  qtiite 

•  So  Co*  Prop^.  33 :  cf.  Addis,  £B.  1377. 
f  So  most  of  ihe  older  commentators. 
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cotne  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  policy,  viz.  that  of  non-inter- 
fercoce  except  in  so  far  as  moral  suasion  might  exert  an  influence. 
(2)  His  relations  with  foreign  kings  and  potentates  are  of  a  re- 
markable nature.  They  seek  him  out.  His  reputation  must  have 
been  widespread.  Meinhold  is  right  in  pointing  out  that  Well- 
hausen  underestimates  the  influence  of  the  prophets  in  these 
times.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  how  certain  writers  *  count  Elisha 
as  of  so  smaU  a  value  to  Israelitish  thought.  Greater  Justice  is 
shown  him  by  others, t 

(3)  Tbc  ftCcouDt  of  the  Moabite  campaign  of  the  Icing  of  Israel  (2  K.  3^-*^) 
with  his  vassal  kings  of  Judah  and  Edoin  possesses  for  m  a  larger  interest 
even  than  that  which  its  relation  to  the  well-known  Mcsha  inscriptioQ  (a 
voucher  for  the  historicity  of  this  story)  occasions,  J  because,  being  evidently 
irom  the  scries  of  political  stories  (p.  xli),  it  assigns  to  Elisha  an  important  r5le 
as  political  adviser,  and,  besides,  refers  to  certain  facts  in  connection  with  the 
prophet  which  aid  us  in  formulating  our  estimate  of  him.  We  observe  (a)  the 
citstom  of  making  inquiry  of  the  nehhPifn  concerning  war  (cf.  X  K.  22*''^'),aiid 
when  we  recall  the  times  of  Saul  and  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the 
mrMfim,  we  find  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  primary  aim  of  these 
dermhes  was  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  the  nation  for  purposes  of  war  (Schwally, 
Semttuike  KritpalteriUmer,  h  (i90i)»  103  If.j  K.  DB.  V.  653);  but  {h)  Eli- 
sha being  discovered  in  the  camp,  the  mere  mention  of  his  relation  to  Elijah 
(as  the  pourer  of  water  on  the  hands  ^  servitor)  gives  him  standing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  king  of  Judah,  who  in  i  K,  22  seems  not  to  have  known  the 
Kofthcm  prophets.  There  is  to  be  noted  next  (r)  the  statement  of  the  king 
of  Israel  (r.^')  which  implies  that  the  kings,  in  this  case  as  in  1  K.  22, 
have  undertaken  this  expedition  by  prophetic  advice  for  which  Yahweh 
was  responsible;  but  (</)  Elisha,  following  Elijah's  policy,  will  have  no 
dealings  with  the  king  of  Israel  (whichever  king  it  was)  §  ;  for  the  sake, 
liovcver,  of  Judah's  king  he  will  speak.  But  he  cannot  speak  except  in  trance^ 
ftad  so  (jt)  as  was  his  custom  (n'ri%  ami  it  used  to  he^  is  frequentative),  he  asks 
foe  «  roostctan  (vJ*)  in  order  by  the  influence  of  music  to  eicite  himself  into 
Uic  ecstatic  condition.  This  act,  attested  by  i  S.  to^,  alluded  to  frequently 
ui  Arabian  literature  (WRS.  Froph.  392),  and  recognized  to-day  as  a  powerful 
tficentive  to  religious  emotion  (cf.  the  influence  of  music  on  Saul's  evil  spirit, 
I  S.  16^^  seems  to  bear  witness  to  three  things  :  that  Elisha  {c&ntra  Elijah) 

•  Co.,  Sta,,  H,  P,  Smith,  Marti. 

t  Ew.,  WRS..  Addis,  Gu,.  Meinhold.  Sm.,  Kit.;  K.  DB,  V.  655!. 

X  Mesha's  inscription  relates  to  the  revoh  in  which  be  secured  independence 
fpom  UraeL  The  campaign  of  J  eh o ram  seems  to  have  been  an  unsuccessful 
meeipc  10  reduce  Moab  to  submission  again. 

f  Ct  oamm*  on  a  K.  3^  and  S^'s  substitution  of  Ahazfah  for  Jehoshaphat. 
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is  in  close  companionship  with  the  nfbhi^im:  that,  while  the  spirit  of  Yahweh 
takes  hold  of  Elijah  spontaneously,  artilicial  means  arc  resorted  to  in  Elisba^s 
case  ;  and  that  consequently  be  behmgs  rather  with  those  thai  preceded  him  in 
the  prophetic  work  {i.e.  a  lower  order)  than  with  those  who  fullowed  (*>.  Amo« 
and  Hosea),  The  first  of  these  all  w^ill  accept;  but  are  the  other  inferences 
strictly  legitimate  ?  May  not  this  act  in  his  case  have  been  merely  the  con- 
ventional way  of  announcing  the  oracle  ?  Is  it  really  any  more  derogatory  to 
bis  standing  as  a  prophet  than  the  ecstatic  visions  of  Amos  or  Isaiah  or  Jere- 
miah or  Eickiel  (tM.)  ?  (/)  The  method  adopted  to  secure  water  (vs,*^**) 
was  adapted  to  the  possibilities  of  the  locality  (known  for  its  saDd*pits) ;  cL 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  {g)  The  evident  recognition  il^'^)  of  the  cfEcacy 
of  the  sacrifiice  of  the  king's  own  son  to  Cbemosb  is  of  interest  m  fixing  the 
theological  point  of  view  of  the  writer. 

(4)  Evidence  of  EUsha's  political  activity  is  seen,  still  further,  in  the  stories 
of  the  healing  of  Naaman  (5"^"*")*  of  the  entrapping  of  the  Syrians  in  Samaria 
(6*-**),  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  Bcn-hadad  (6**- 7-^),  with  each  of  which 
important  difficulties  are  connected ;  •  but,  in  general,  they  show  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Elisba  was  held  by  all  claBses  of  men,  his  intcrnatiuoal  as  well 
as  national  reputation,  his  almost  unlimited  influence  at  home  and  abroad, 
and,  at  the  same  lime,  the  great  breadth  of  his  mind,  and  bis  entire  devotion 
to  the  nation's  Ciod^  Yah  web.  We  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  infer  that  Elisha's 
international  greatness  and  his  inlernational  relations  furnished  the  basis  for 
the  idea  of  an  international  gorl,  which,  in  turn,  prepared  the  way  for  Ames's 
position  taken  in  chaps,  t  and  2;  yet  the  high  character  of  his  work  must  be 
recognized, 

5,  TTie  great  revolution  instigated  by  Etisha  and  executed  by 
Jehu,  described  in  2  K,  9,  10,  is  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  Israel's  history;  this  importance  relates  to  the  political  situation, 
but  also,  and  especially^  to  the  history  of  the  pre- prophetic  move- 
ment, the  relation,  in  that  movement,  of  both  Elijah  and  Elisha  to 
the  history  of  Israel's  religion.  This  revolution  placed  on  the  throne 
the  dynasty  under  which  Amos  and  Hosea  (in  part)  did  their  work. 
That  Omri's  dynasty  bad  greatly  strengthened  Israel  at  home  and 
abroad  is  tmiversally  acknowledged .f  That  seed  was  sown  in  this 
revoltition,  which  in  the  end  proved  Israel's  ruin,  has  not  been 
denied  since  Hosea  (i^)  first  annoimced  it,  W'^e  may  call  Jehvi 
ambitiotts  and  bloodthirsty,  and,  since  he  undotibtedly  believed 


I 
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•  E^,  the  latter  event  is  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  Ahab  (Benj,),  Jeharam  (We,; 
H.  P.  Smith,  O.  7:  mst  196),  Iphonhai  (Kue.  Einl,  1"  81  f.). 
t  Kit.  HisL  11.  a6a;  We.  Pr&L  458  f.;  Sla.  GFi,  L  518, 533. 
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himself , to  be  acting  for  and  in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  a  fanatic* 
Sacred  history  fails  to  furnish  a  more  ghastly  series  of  official  mur- 
ders, beginning  with  the  shooting  of  Jchoram  in  his  chariot,  and 
closing  with  the  horrible  blood-bath  of  the  Baal-worshippers  in  the 
temple.  But  there  was  prophetic  precedent  for  the  revolutioD^ 
and  the  total  destruction  of  the  royal  house,  when  dethroned, 
has  been  the  regular  routine  in  all  Oriental  revolutions.!  Al- 
though by  the  revolution  diere  was  gained  a  destruction  of  the 
Baal  cult,  and  although  it  was  strictly  in  accord  with  Oriental 
policy,  from  the  pohtical  point  of  view  it  was  a  blunder.  J 

It  is  more  difficult  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  the  tueaning  of  this 
event  in  connection  with  the  pre-prophetic  movement,  and  of  the 
r6le  pbyed  by  the  individual  prophets.  Apparently  no  great  fault 
has  ei'cr  been  found  with  Elijah  because  of  hts  share  in  it,  and 
yel  it  was  he  who  conceived  and  initiated  the  movement,  indi- 
cated the  exact  lines  of  its  execution,  and  selected  specifically 
the  agents  who  were  to  complete  its  execution.  On  whom,  thenj 
rests  the  responsibility  ?  If  one  may  judge  Elijah's  character  by 
the  impression  which  it  produced  upon  his  contemporaries  and 
Upon  those  immediately  following  him,  he  himself  would  have 
dooe,  in  detail,  just  what  Jehu  did;  for  did  he  not  (i  K.  i8**) 
actually  slay  the  prophets  of  Baal  (four  hundred  and  fifty)?  Did 
he  not  foretell  the  awful  events  which  were  to  rid  Israel  of  Baalism 

On  the  other  hand,  severe  criticism  has  been  meted  out  to 


•  Comin's  cbaracierizalion  is  loo  strong,  viz,  "  one  of  Ibe  most  contemptible 
csbttacters  known  in  the  htstory  of  Israel "  [Proph,  33) . 

f  Cf,  Ju,^  1  K.  15**  16II ;  the  Panammu  Inscription  from  Zinjirli,  line  3,  men* 
Ikms  A  sljiughler  of  seventy  kinsmen  of  the  king  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  throne. 
Cite,  EB,  3355. 

:  Stsu  CK/.  I,  54s:  Gu.  GVL  178;  Co.  Pr^pk.  33. 

f  Bu*  {Rel,  laa),  concerning  the  reason  for  the  prophets'  support  of  Jehu,  says  : 
"There  oui  be  no  doubt  rhat  the  reason  why  Jehu  was  made  the  candidate  of  the 
ipoplieli  for  saccesston  to  the  dirone  was  ttiat  he  was  known,  as  a  zealot  for  Ihe 
;  wofship  of  Yahweh.  For  this  reason  alone  we  might  be  sure  thai  he  and  his 
V  wcfc  unremitting  in  iheir  xealous  endeavor  to  maintain  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  in  fsrae!  pure  and  uncontaminated.  ITiis  inference  is  fully  confirmed  — 
If  we  may  irusi  the  popular  tales  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  —  by  the  fact  that 
for  full  two  gencmtions  the  prophet  is  found  firmly  estAblished  alongside  the  king, 
•I  ihe  bulwark  of  the  throne."    Cf.  also  K.  DB.  V.  653. 
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Elisha,  who,  it  is  maintained,  is  scarcely  to  be  justified-  for  his 
participation  in  the  deeds  of  Jehu,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  own  times.*  It  is  suggested  that  he  was  entirely  deceived  as 
to  Jehu's  character ;  f  or,  in  any  event,  though  meaning  well,  lived 
on  that  lower  plane  of  religious  life  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
patriarchs,  did  not  forbid  intrigue  and  bloodshed.  J  Now,  in 
making  our  estimate  of  Elisha,  let  us  recall  (a)  the  lack  of  any 
word  of  disapproval  from  the  pen  of  the  narrators ;  {d)  the  won- 
derfully beautiful  character  portrayed  by  these  writers,  in  which 
the  features  especially  emphasized  are  humaneness,  tenderness, 
compassion,  and  love,  —  the  very  opposite  of  those  ascribed  to 
Elijah  (who  can  imagine  Elisha  as  suggesting  or  favoring  the 
policy  of  Jehu,  except  under  the  constraint  of  a  controlling  reli- 
gious conviction?);  (r)  the  strangely  solemn  circumstances  of  his 
appointment  to  office,  and  of  his  reception  of  Elijah's  legacy;  (//)  the 
opinion  of  Joash,  when  Elisha's  life  is  just  closing,  a  strong  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  its  magnificent  value,  while  the  estimate  of  Hosea 
is  to  be  treated  as  we  treat  the  anachronistic  utterances  of  other 
prophets  whose  judgments  concerning  earlier  events  are  deter- 
mined by  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  a  later  age. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  the  question  briefly  stated  is  this : 
Was  the  religious  crisis  one  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the 
revolution  ?  We  do  not  wish,  in  any  sense,  to  justify  the  intrigue 
and  bloodshed  connected  with  the  revolution. 

6.  It  remains  to  present,  in  the  form  of  propositions,  the  answers 
to  the  questions  that  have  thus  far  been  raised  (cf.  pp.  xxxviii  ff. 
and  xliv  f.),  all  of  which  pertain  to  the  significance  of  the  revolution 
in  connection  with  the  progress  of  Israel's  religion. 

(i)  The  contest,  initiated  by  Elijah  and  completed  by  Jehu 
under  Elisha's  direction,  was  one  for  which  the  higher  prophetism 
of  the  period  (860  to  800  b.c.)  was  responsible.  It  signified  for 
pre-prophetism  a  great  victory,  and  lifted  it  higher  than  it  had 
before  reached. 

(2)  The  contest  was  a  struggle,  not  so  much  with  the  old 
Canaanitish   Baalism,  which   had   largely  disappeared,  but  with 


♦  Co.  PropA.  33 ;  Addis,  EB.  1278. 

t  Cf.  Kent,  Nis/.  II.  68.  J  Kent,  he.  cit. 
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Phoenician  Baalism,  a  new  form  of  syncretism  which,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  involved  far  greater  danger  to  the  interests 
of  the  Yahweh-religion  (t'.j.).* 

(3)  The  point  at  issue  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  of 
Yahweh's  existence ;  it  was  not  simply  that  of  giving  him  a  lower 
place,  but  rather  of  his  complete  rejection ;  f  for  if  Baalism  had 
conquered,  Yahwism  would  sooner  or  later  have  disappeared,  just 
as  Baalism  disappeared  after  the  victory  of  Yahwism. 

(4)  The  conception  of  Yahweh  which  the  prophets  represent  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  past.  For  them  he  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
national  God,  but  he  sustains  relations  also  to  other  nations,  and 
exercises  over  them  a  large  controlling  influence.  This  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  an  international  God,  although  it  has  not 
reached  that  point. 

(5)  The  religion  for  which  they  contend  is  something  other 
than  a  cult  such  as  had  existed  in  the  past,  but  with  its  corruption 
eliminated.  I  It  may  be  elected  or  rejected.  It  is  one  which 
makes  ethical  demands.  Its  ideal  life  for  men  is  that  of  sympathy 
and  love. 

(6)  The  distinction  is  now  for  the  first  time  drawn  (though  very 
vaguely)  between  the  spiritual  and  the  worldly,  in  other  words 
between  a  true  spiritual  religion  and  nature-worship.  § 

The  content  of  these  propositions  prepares  the  way  for  an 
examination  of  other  pre-prophetic  influences  which  antedated  the 
work  of  Amos  and  Hosea ;  but  before  it  receives  a  final  formu- 
lation it  requires  a  consideration  of  the  other  influences. 

§  5.  The  Pre-prophetic  Societies. 

I.  The  pre-prophetic  societies  constitute  a  phase  in  the  devel- 
opment of  pre-prophetism  which  bears  closely  on  later  prophecy. 
Omitting  many  points  which  do  not  stand  in  close  relationship 
with  the  later  development,  the  following  may  be  regarded  as 
the  essential  features  for  our  immediate  purpose,  viz.  (i)  the 
numbers  of  the  nebhfim^  including  the  closely  related  sects  of  the 
Nazirites  and  Rechabites ;  (2)  the  general  purpose,  character,  and 

•  K.  DB,  V.  647.  \  Contra  Sm.  Rel?'  155 ;  but  cf.  Meinhold,  28. 

X  Contra  Meinhold.        \  Contra  Meinhold;  but  cf.  Sm.  Rel.^  177  ff. ;  We. 
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habits  of  these  associations ;  and  (3)  the  question  of  their  origin, 
their  external  and  internal  relations,  and  their  place  in  history  and 
prophecy.* 

2.  That  these  societies  represented  a  large  movement  (whether 
patriotic,  or  religious,  or  both)  is  clear  from  the  great  numbers  of 
fubhttm  referred  to  (viz»  the  one  himtlred  hidden  by  Obadiah, 
I  K.  18";  the  four  hundred  in  conference  with  Ahab,  i  K.  22"; 
the  fifty  or  more  residing  at  Jericho,  2  K.  2' '"),  as  well  as  the 
citation  of  some  by  name,t  among  whom  we  must  select  Micaiah 
ben  Imkh  for  special  mention,  since  a  true  estimate  will  place 
him  side  by  side  with  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and,  in  some  respects, 
above  both.  These  numbers  signify  not  only  deep  interest  in 
Yahw eh- worship,  but  also  an  intense  excitement  because  this 
worship  was  in  danger  from  the  Baalism  of  Tyre. 

The  failure  of  E**,  which  describes  the  public  activity  of  the 
fiMiCim,  to  make  any  definite  reference  to  the  societies  (but 
cf,  2  K,  9*  =  E"*,  and  i  K.  20*^,  probably  late),  as  well  as  the 
silence  of  E*"  concerning  any  public  activity  on  their  part>  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  either  as  destroying  the  value  of  the  represen- 
tations made  in  each  (for  the  narratives  need  not  be  taken  as 
mutually  exckisive  J ) ,  nor  as  giving  special  weight  to  the  opinion 
that  the  life  of  the  societies  was  exclusively  retired  and  devoted  to 
worship  and  meditation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  largely 
public.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  both,  the  two  narratives  pre- 
senting different  phases  of  the  life  of  the  ftflfhrim. 

From  the  lack  of  any  mention  of  the  societies  between  the  days 
of  Samuel  and  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  a  period  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  may  not  assume  that  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Philistine  struggle  they  had  died  out  and  were  later 
revived  by  Elijah.  Against  this  may  be  urged,  not  only  the  num- 
bers just  mentioned,  but  also  the  standing  which  they  had  in 
Ahab*s  time  as  an  order  that  must  be  consulted  (i   K.  22'"'). 

•  The  most  satisfactory  treatments  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Kue.  Pfa^" 
tts  and  Ptophtcy^  46  ff,,  and  ReL  I.  193-302,  316  ff.;  WRS,  Propk,  85  f.,  389-392; 
GAS,  I.  20-30:  Maybaum,  Dif  Eniunckelung  d.  isr.  Propkettntkmms  (1883),  30- 
59  ;  Da.,  art.  *'  Prophecy."  /J/?.  IV.  109  f.:  Bu.  ReL,  93-103;  K.  DB.  V.  653  ff. 

t  Vir.  Micaiah  and  Zcdekiah.  i  K,  2311  »•;  Jehu.  1  K.  t6l. 

t  Cf*  K.  DB,  V.  656  L ;  note  also  the  failure  of  the  Elijah  stories  (0  mendoti  the 
societies. 
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This  s3cnce  may  be  accidental,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  frag* 
nientary  and  incomplete  character  of  the  narratives  as  they  have 
come  down.  So  few  are  the  names  of  preexilic  writing  prophets 
preserved  in  the  historical  narratives  (Isaiah  alone,  and  in  Je. 
26**^,  Micah)  *  that,  but  for  the  preservation  of  their  utterances, 
one  might  deny  their  very  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  many  nehhCim,  n:imed  and  unnamed,  and 
the  societies  which  are  so  marked  a  feati^tre  of  the  times,  cognizance 
must  be  taken  of  two  sects,  perhaps  orders,  viz.  the  Naziriles 
and  Rechabites,  the  members  of  which,  while  not  reckoned  as 
nebhVim^  share  to  some  extent  their  ideas  and  tlieir  work  as  ser- 
vants of  Yahweh. 

The  Nuiirites  (pp.  56  f.),  rarely  meniioned,  were  individuals  especially 
consecnUed  to  Yahweh,  the  consecration  taking  the  form  of  a  vow  or  dedi- 
Cfttiofi  in  which  some  restriction  was  assumed  {e^.  m  the  case  of  Samson, 
\aA  aasborn  hair,  the  possession  of  which  secured  to  hira  \'ahwch's  spirit ; 
Dole  also  the  obligation  placed  upoD  his  mother,  during  pregnancy »  in  refer> 
ence  to  wine  and  unclean  food).  We  arc  not  here  interested  in  the  later 
codification  (Xu.  6**!*'^),  but  two  things  seem  very  suggestive  ;  (</)  the 
&ct  that  Sam*on*«  Nazirate  involved  cxhibiliuns  of  great  strength  against 
larmers  enemieSf  and  was,  in  fact,  a  vow  of  abstinence  solely  for  warlike 
pnrpoAes^t  Was  this  perhaps  the  motive  that  led  also  to  the  organization 
of  ihc  bands  of  nthh^tm  (f'.f.)?  (^)  The  reference  of  Amos  (2"*)  to  Nazi- 
Htea,  in  parallelism  with  prophets,  who  had  been  caused  to  drink  wine,  a  sin 
ift  great  as  that  which  was  committed  in  forbidding  the  prophets  to  pro|)hcsy. 
From  this  we  must  infer  that  the  prohibition  of  wine  (which  was  regarded 
by  all  nomadic  tnbes  as  a  luxury  belonging  to  agricultural  lite,  t  ^'^^l  ^^^}  lil^<^ 
sensuality,  a  part  of  the  routine  of  Baal-worship  §),  zs>  well  as  that  of  cutting 
the  hair  was,  at  one  time  or  another,  the  restriction  assumed  in  the  con- 
•ecration;  but  further,  that  this  service  was  one  which,  like  the  prophetic 
serviec,  received  Yahweh's  approbation  and  was  worthy  of  being  cited  along 
with  it.  Whether,  now,  this  abstinence  represented  merely  a  service  in  war, 
ttaioteiTupted  by  periods  tn  which  one  yields  himself  to  pleasure,  that  is,  an 
absolutely  nnbroken  service,  ||  or  rather  (as  with  the  Rcchabites,  vAJ)  a 
«worn  protest  against  Baalism  (wine  being  a  special  product  of  Baal's  land), 

*  Bu.  HtU  103. 

t  Now.  Arch.  11.  134;  Schwally,  ^jw*^.  KrUgialiertUmer ,  L  101  ff. ;  K,  DB,  V» 
6S7t 

t  WRS,.  Proph,  84.  389;  Schultz,  ThenL  I.  163;  Kuc,  Rtl,  \.  316 f. 

I  CI  also  the  altitude  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  of  Mohammedans  to-day. 

I  Schwally,  /<?£:,  cU. ;  K,  he,  cii* 
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the  general  meaning  b  the  same ;  for  in  both  cases  the  purpose  is  protest* 
that  is,  consecraiion  to  war. 

Another  society  or  sect  which  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  these 
times  was  that  of  the  Rechabites,  who  appear  and  disappear  in  Israclitiisb 
history  almost  mysteriously.  Assuming  •  that  the  Jchonadab  whom  Jehu 
took  up  into  his  chariot  and  thus  joined  with  himself  in  his  bloody  work  for 
Vahweh  (2  K.  lo^' )  was  the  Jonadab  cited  in  Jeremiah»  chap.  35^  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Rcchabites,  who  prohibited  to  his  descendants  the  drinking 
of  wine,  we  may  make  three  assertions  ;  (a)  in  Elisha's  times  a  sect  or  family 
or  perhaps  order  existed^  pledged  not  to  drink  wine  (the  symbol  of  a  cor- 
rupted civilization),  not  to  engage  in  agriculture  or  in  the  building  of  homes 
(thai  isj.  pledged  to  the  primitive  nomadic  life);  (j*)  this  pledge  was  made  in 
the  service  of  Yahweh  (cf.  the  names  of  those  whom  Jeremiah  brought  into  a 
chamber  of  the  temple,  all  of  which  end  with  ViiAf  and  also  Jeremiah's  closing 
words,  z*n.  that  for  Yahweh's  service  there  shall  always  be  sons  of  Jonadab) ; 
(r)  the  life  of  this  society  was  a  protest  against  luxury,  intemperance,  and 
idolatry,  and  against  the  Canaanitish  civilization  of  the  times;  and  was  a 
reaction  toward  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Israel  Wc  may  leave  unsettled 
the  question  whether  this  order  was  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Kcnites  f 
(cf.  I  Ch,  2^,  Ju-  i^^,  I  S.  15^),  or  was  really  a  family  descended  from  them. 
••They  represented  in  cither  case  a  type  of  anchoritism '^  (Kautzsch)  which 
was  closely  related  in  form,  and  especially  in  spirit,  to  that  of  the  nthhfim 
and  the  Na/i rites,  the  three  together  constituting  a  comparatively  new  and 
extraordinary  propaganda  for  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  Vahweh  as  the  god 
of  the  desert,  and  of  storm  and  battle,  —  an  idea  which  carried  with  it  sim- 
plicity hoth  of  life  and  of  cult. 

3.  A  few  points  relating  to  the  general  character  and  the  habits 
of  these  prophetic  associations  deserve  consideration, 

(1)  While  io  Samuefs  time  these  societies  were  bands  of  raen 
roving  from  place  to  place  (probably  in  order  to  draw  others  into 
their  association  by  the  contagion  of  their  enthtjsiasm),  in  Elisha's 
time,  they  had  adopted,  more  or  less  fully,  a  settled  mode  of  life, 
their  residences  being  at  great  sanctuaries  like  Gilgal  (a  K,  4**), 
Bethel  (2  K.  2^),  or  at  political  centres  like  Samaria,  bands  of  fifty 
or  more  living  together  (2  K.  2*),  and  sometimes  at  a  common  table 
(2  K.  4^,  while  some  among  them  were  married  (2  K,  4*), 

(2)  Samuel,  although  a  prominent  adviser,  was  probably  never 
really  a  head  (notwithstanding  i  S,  19*^),  and  surely  never  lived 


•  So  Bti.  Rtt.  taor  Sm.  Fel.^  152  f.;  K.  D&.  V  659, 

t  Bu.  AVA  ao.  30,  and  New  World,  1895,  P*  7^9;  cf.  Ew.  Hist,  \X .  79;   Sehra. 
BL.  V.  46 ;  Sm.  HtL"^  93  f. ;  K.  DB.  V.  659. 
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with  them  (i  S.  19^*),  unless  Naioth  means  "dwellings" ;  •  while  it 
was  a  common  custom  for  them  to  sit  before  (2  K.  4",  cf.  6*)  Elisha, 
as  disciples  before  a  master. 

(3)  These  associations  have  been  improperly  termed  "schools"! 
smce  the  members  are  already  engaged  in  public  work,  and  some 
of  them  are  married,  while  no  phrase  occurs  which  would  justify 
the  use  of  the  word.  Moreover,  the  idiom  of  the  title,  sons  of  the 
nebhVim^  together  with  Semitic  usage,  requires  the  conception  of 
guilds  or  corporations.  Nevertheless,  we  are  warranted  in  sup- 
posing that  instruction  was  imparted  (cf.  2  K.  4"  6^) ;  and  proba- 
bly the  prophetic  technique  and  nomenclature  which  Amos  found 
in  existence  had  its  origin  among  them.  % 

(4)  The  members  of  the  association  did  not  prophesy  as  indi- 
viduals, but  jointly  in  a  body,  and  in  their  processions  (i  S.  lo*) 
they  were,  in  fact,  conducting  a  kind  of  public  worship  at  the 
various  high  places  or  sanctuaries  (cf.  Is.  30^. 

(5)  The  ecstasy  (i  S.  19^*"^)  was  the  physical  and  psychological 
condition  §  in  which  they  performed  their  service,  "  the  hand  of 
Yahweh"  (i  K.  18**  2  K.  3*^  being  upon  them;  and  this  "holy 
frenzy,"  which  was  frequently  induced  by  music  (cf.  especially  the 
case  of  Elisha),  passed,  according  to  E  (Nu.  11"  *^'),  in  part, 
from  Moses  to  the  seventy  elders,  and  lifted  them  into  the  condi- 
tion of  ecstasy.  Still  further,  it  may  be  inferred  from  i  K.  20*^ 
that  the  nebhVim  bore  a  peculiar  mark,  which  distinguished  their 
service.  | 

(6)  In  Samuel's  time  this  uprising  had  its  occasion  in  the  Philis- 
tine crisis,  when  Israel's  existence  was  threatened,  and  the  result 

•  So  Schultz,  Theol.  I.  241;  WRS.  Proph.  39a;  and  most  of  the  older  com- 
mentators ;  bat  ni^  denotes  a  pastoral  abode,  and  is  hardly  appropriate  as  a  desig- 
nation for  a  prophetic  residence.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  the  article  here  counts 
against  anj  appellative  signification.  It  is  now  generally  taken  as  the  name  of  some 
locality  in  Ramah,  the  precise  meaning  being  unknown.  See  especially,  Dr.  Sam. 
124 f..  and  art  -  Naioth,"  DB ;  H.  P.  Smith  and  Bu.  on  i  S.  19I8 ;  Che.,  art. "  Naioth," 
EB\  BSZ..andBDB. 

t  By  Ew.  Hist,  III.  49  f.;  Da.  DB.  IV.  109;  Kue.  Rel.  I.  19s;  but  v.  WRS. 
Proph.  85. 

♦  So  Da.  DB.  IV.  109;  cf.  K.  DB.  V.  656. 

\  Bu.  Rel.  loot ;  Che.  EB.  3872  f. ;  Giesebrccht,  Die  Berufsbegabung  d.  alttest. 
PropkeUn,  38-72. 

I  Kraetisaimar,  Prophet  u.  Seher  im  alt.  Israel,  9 ;  K.  DB.  V.  656. 
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was  "a  national  religious  enthusiasm,"  which  again  came  forward, 
perhaps  more  strongly,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Tyrian  Baalism  in  the 
times  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  These  national  disasters  are  the 
expression  of  Yahweh's  anger;  hence  the  reaction  in  the  form 
of  patriotic  spirit,  in  other  words,  the  spirit  of  battle. 

(7)  That  Siiul  is  thought  to  be  insane,  Elisha*s  messenger  **mad'' 
(2  K,  9*^)  ;  that  the  word  *l*i£rT,  to  prophesy,  means  literally  to  drop 
{sc,  /oiimjt  i.e.  to  foam  at  the  mouth;  and  that  the  insane  were 
looked  upon  in  all  Semitic  antiquity  with  respect  and  awe  as  being 
controlled  by  demons  (cf ,  €.g.^  David  at  the  court  of  Achish^ 
I  S.  ai'-"^),  —  all  point  to  the  presence  of  a  large  clement  of 
superstition  upon  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  also  show  its  emo- 
tional and  ecstatic  character.  With  these  facts  before  us,  we  may 
conclude  in  general  that  the  spirit  of  these  associations,  while 
intense  and  upon  the  w^hole  correct,  was  nevertheless  as  narrow 
as  it  was  intense,  as  crude  as  it  was  correct ;  and  that  it  partook 
largely  of  the  spirit  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  Baal- prophets, 
an  association  of  very  similar  nature  (^^/.), 

4*  The  rjuestions  of  their  origin,  their  external  and  internal  relations,  are 
of  great  interest,  (l)  Concerniiig  the  origin  wc  actually  know  litUc,  but 
certain  points  may  be  grouped  for  coasidcratiun :  The  character  of  uncicnt 
Semitic  life  {v,  t^.  WKS,  Sem,;  We,  SV,  111.;  Barton,  Skekh  of  Semitic 
Origini ;  I^grange,  Etudes  sur  its  religions  semitiques)^  especially  as  seen  la 
its  purest  form  iti  Arabia,*  was  but  slightly  changetl  in  these  early  cla)i  of 
Israel  J  and  Falcsiinc,  like  Arabia,  with  its  desert  life,  its  compuWry  fasts 
("  in  which  the  soul  easily  detaches  itself  and  hunger  lends  the  mind  a  curiou* 
passion,  mixed  of  rcsig^nation  and  hot  anger  "  [OAS.  //f7.  29 ;  cf.  Schultz, 
Theol,  I.  102  fF,])>  its  habit  of  continuous  war,  its  uniformity  of  religious  life 
(growing  out  of  the  exclusive  attention  to  a  tribal  god),  was  well  tittcd  to 
produce  and  develop  fanaticismi  as  is  fihown  by  every  century  of  past  history, 
and  by  the  presence  to'clay  in  the  Mohammedan  world  of  the  dancing  and 
howling  der\'ishes  who,  by  a  peculiar  life  and  in  strange  ecstatic  cries,  seek 
to  secure  and  to  express  their  rebgious  exaltation.  Amid  such  surrounding! 
the  religious  feeling,  if  at  all  aN^akenedt  becomes  intense,  and  tends  to  an 
"entire  self-surrender,*'  which  finds  concrete  expression  in  a  frenzied  state^ 
that  sometimes  involves  stlf-mulilalion,  human  sacrifice,  and  the  tribute  of 
maidens  (Schultz,  7'heoi.  1,  104). 


•  Every  year  since  (he  work  of  WRS,  brings  Israel  into  closer  relationship  with 
Arabia ;  cf.  the  reccn*  opinions  of  Barton,  op.  cit.  287  IT.;  S.  I-  Curtiss, /Viwi/irW 
Semitic  Religion  To-dt;^ ;  and  Cbe/s  Jerahmceliie  hypothesis  in  EB>,  CB.^  and 
elsewhere. 
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(2)  The  presence  of  Baal -prophets  among  the  T>Tians,  togetiier  with  the 
fi»cti  that  most  of  the  growth  in  IsraeFs  ritual  (and  especially  that  of  mantle 
and  sorcery)  came  from  the  Canaariites«  and  that  the  idea  of  prophets  or 
mtMi*im  first  appeared  at  this  time,  k^ads  us  to  suppuse  that  the  pre -prophetic 
sodcties  also  were  originally  Canaanitish,*  The  occurrence  of  the  word  nnhhr 
in  Phoenician,  as  well  as  in  the  Assyrian  Nebo  (==  Hermes),  points  in  the 
tain£  direction.  The  Israelites,  observ  ing  the  prophesying  (that  is,  the  trans- 
port and  frenzy)  of  the  Canaanitish  worshippers,  adopted  it,  as  they  adopted 
wmskf  other  rites  (cf.  the  view  that  Vahwch  himself  was  a  Canaanitkh  god 
Adopted  by  Israel ;  so  Land,  Th  i\  II.  ibo  ff,;  Wkl  Bubei-BiM  unJ  BiM^ 
SaMi  but  s%  Ktje,  A'M  I.  398  ff.;  Ko.  AVtte  JkirckL  Zeitschri/r,  XIIL  828- 
S85).  This,  of  coarse,  implies  merely  that  the  external  form,  as  in  the  case  of 
ctrcttmct&ion*  was  taken  by  the  Israelites,  for  within  a  short  time  it  was  spirit- 
ttaiked.  The  connection  of  all  this  with  the  spirit  of  war  developed  by  the 
Philistine  oppression  has  already  been  noted.  Cf.  I  S.  10^,  in  which  Saul  is 
fCpreseiited  as  entering  into  the  state  of  frenzy  at  the  very  place  tn  whkh  the 
garrison  (so  AV.,  RV.),  or  pillar  (so  ©,  Thenius,  Dr,  Kit.;  K.  DB,  V,  65 j), 
or  administration  (so  U,  P.  Smith,  BDB.)  of  the  PhUistincs  was  placed. 

(3)  While  tn  the  earliest  times,  priest,  seer,  and  nabhi'  were  one,  they  now 
begin  to  diffcfentiate.  But,  until  later,  the  relation  of  priest  and  prophet  was 
▼ery  close,  as,  in  these  early  days,  was  that  of  priest  and  seer  (cf,  Samuel,  and 
the  Arabic  Jtdkm,  denoting  j^^r,  or  sottihsayert  probably,  in  early  times,  one  in 
charge  of  a  sbrtne).  In  later  days,  when  there  seems  to  have  been  antagonism 
between  priest  and  prophet,  this  difference  existed,  not  so  much  between  the 
tiro  orderly  as  between  the  priestly  order  and  individual  prophets  who  had 
men  above  their  fellows,  and  represented  the  prophetic  order  in  general  as 
being  on  the  same  low  level  with  the  priests  (cf.  WRS.  Proph.  85,  105  ff.).  In 
Isaiah^s  time  a  priest  (8*^)  was  selected  to  witness  concerning  a  prophecy,  while 
Jeremiah,  Ezckiel,  and  other  prophets  of  later  times  were  themj^elvcs  priests. 
It  b  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  early  times  the  nehhiim  were  closely 
Miociated  with  the  priests  (McCurdy,  HPM,  §  4S8,  note),  as  was  true  of  the 
prietti  and  prophets  of  Baal,  and  in  Judah ;  cf,  Je.  20^^  with  29*  Lam,  2^ 
(r.*.).  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  attitude  of  Amos  and  Hosea  is  significant ; 
cf.  Am.  r*'^!^  Ho.  4*-^  5I  6». 

(4)  The  unity,  or  joint  action,  of  the  nebhrim  has  been  mentioned  (tM.). 
Thii  iraa  an  essential  element  in  their  strength.  Elijah  and  especially  EVisha 
•rem  to  have  worked  harmoniously  with  the  various  societies,  although  they 
Hood  far  above  them.  In  Elisha's  own  days,  however,  there  lived  a  man  who 
tfood  above  and  against  his  itWovf-tiehhi'' im,  and  to  whom  the  word  prophet 
in  tAs  later  and  higher  usage  might  well  be  given.  This  was  Micaiah  ben 
Imlah,  whose  story  11  told  in  1  K,  22*"^-  (E>).t    The  essential  point  for  us  in 


•  K,  DB,  V.  653:  Co,  Proph,  13  f, ;  Kue.  Rel.  I.  at6  U  317  :  Toy,  Niw  World, 
V*I39;  €CfUra  Schulti,  TArW.  I.  240  f. :  Ka.  Ogenbantngibegrtff  d.  A.  7*.  I*  63  ff. 
t  This  is  not  from  the  narrative  which  furnishes  the  Elijah-stories,  but  from  the 
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Ihii  ttory  is  neither  (a)  the  large  number  of  prophcti  living  at  the  time,*  not 
(Sf)  the  fact  that  the  word  of  Yahweh  h  called  for  through  the  body  of 
prophets  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  regular  routine;  nor  (r)  the  fact  that  their 
mdvice  is  asked  m  reference  to  a  matter  of  war,  and  that  they  return  a  unani« 
mous  answer.  These  things  arc  interesting,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the 
essential  element,  which  is  {i/)  that  Micaiah  (who  nut  infrequently  prophesied 
in  opposition  to  the  king's  wishes,  and  was  for  that  reason  obnoxious  to  him), 
when  sent  for,  delivers  a  message  which  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  pre- 
prophetism.  The  position  taken  by  Micaiaii  in  opposition  to  the  others 
deserves  notice,  since  he  is  the  Brst  to  break  the  unity  which  had  thus  far 
existed,  —  **  a  cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  the  prophetic  body,  which  runs  throiigli 
the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  movement"  (iikinner,  in  he).  The 
significance  of  this  cleavage  is  enhanced  by  certain  features  in  the  narrative* 
viz.  the  attitude  of  the  king  (already  mentioned)  (v.*);  the  earnest  effort 
made  by  the  messenger  to  bring  Micaiah  into  harmony  with  those  who  have 
already  spoken  (vJ');  the  symbolical  action  of  Zedekiah  to  corroborate  and 
support  the  prediction  of  the  four  hundred  (v*^i)  \  the  statement  of  Micaiah 
that  he  will  speak  what  Yahweh  has  sent  to  him  (vj*)  ;  and  his  first  utterance, 
w*hicb,  after  all,  is  identical  with  that  already  given,  and  promises  success  (v,**). 
This  was  probably  a  piece  of  irony,  and  was  so  recognised  by  Ahab»  \\licn 
adjured  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  and  with  the  backgrcund  thus  indicated,  he 
announces  two  visions,  the  ftrst,  a  prediction  of  Ahab's  death,  and  without 
special  interest  -,  the  second,  a  vision  in  which  (a)  he  distinguishes  between 
Yahw^ch  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  spirit,  evidently  rccogniied  as  a 
superhuman  power,  which  produces  the  prophetic  ecstasy;  (j9)  he  clearly 
recognises  the  independence  of  this  agent,  but  this  spirit,  we  arc  told,  be* 
comes  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouths  of  the  mMPhn,  and  thus  deceives  them ; 
{y}  he  thus  makes  two  strange  representations,  viz,  that  he,  Micaiah,  rather 
than  the  spirit,  knows  the  will  of  Yahweh  ;  and  further,  that  the  falsehood 
which  the  four  hundred  have  just  spoken  is  to  be  charged,  not  **  to  the  imper- 
fection of  its  human  medium,"  but  to  the  superhuman  agent  acting  with 
Yabwch's  approval  (K.  DB.  V,  656;  Che.  £B,  3859).  In  all  this,  however, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  (B)  he  takes  a  position  far  above  the  ordinary 
mbkCim,  that  knowledge  comes  to  him  which  they  do  not  share;  in  other 
words,  that  there  are  grades,  or  ranks,  in  the  order,  some  higher  and  others 
lower.  These  '*  lower  "  or  "  narrow  "  or  **  false  "  prophets  are  thus  pointed  out 
even  at  this  early  time,  although  they  arc  still  understood  to  be  made  use  of  by 
Yahweh  (Vok,  EB,  3874  f.).  They  have  been  called  "  prophets  of  a  narrow 
range  of  vision'*  (Volz),  **the  belated  representatives  of  an  earlier  stage  of 
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Ephraimite  national  narrative;  it  contains  no  reference  to  Elijah,  and,  in  view  of 
the  four  hundred  prophets  of  v,«,  contradicts  the  impression  (i8»)  that  Elijah 
was  the  only  Yahweh-prophet  left  (cf.  also  i8H  19I*), 

*  Che/s  as<NUTnption  ihai  four  hundred  here  and  in  ihe  case  of  the  BaaJ^prophets 
is  a  corruption  of  Arab*Jerahmeel  is  altogether  groundless. 
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prophetic  development,"  who  **  had  closed  their  miotls  against  the  deepening 
of  the  idea  of  God  to  an  unconcjitionally  ethical  conception,  and  were  thus  no 
longer  able  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  his  counscr'  (Uu.  HeL  131  )•  We 
arc  immediately  concerned  with  the  bearing  uf  this  on  the  actual  condition  of 
the  nthht'im  in  the  dayi  of  Elisha,  and  on  Elisha  himself  (for  if  he  occupies  a 
high  place,  one,  for  examplei  tide  by  side  with  Micaiah,  how  can  he,  neverthe- 
less»  work  harmoniously  with  the  rest  ?),  and  on  the  nthhVim  of  Amos's  day. 
It  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that  "  under  the  protection  of  Jebu*s  dynasty  proph- 
ecy so-called  sank  to  depths  of  hypocrisy  and  formalism  '■  (WRS.)*  A  better 
statement  would  be  that  at  this  time  pre-prophetism  continued  to  occupy  the 
low  place  which  it  had  always  occupied,  save  when  some  great  personality 
like  Elijah,  or  ElLsha,  or  Micaiah  was  raised  up ;  or,  better  still,  let  us  dis- 
tiigutak  between  prophecy^  for  which  these  great  souls  stood,  and  manticism 
(t^  the  nthkCismus\  which  is  all  that  the  others  yet  knew  or  cared  for 
(Davidson,  O.  T.  Proph,  iii  R^;  Kue*  ReL  I.  196-7)*  Amos  plainly  shows 
Kk  atimate  of  this  crowd  of  nMfim^  when  he  maintains  very  forcibly  that 
he  ta  ool  unc  of  them,  and  his  words  perhaps  imply  that  it  is  do  great  honor 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  their  number  (but  tM.)» 


5,  It  remains  only  to  note  the  stages  of  this  development  and 
to  indicate  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  pre-Amos  time*  Starting 
00  the  Israelitish  side  with  seers  (who  are  closely  akin  to  priests), 
snd  on  the  Canaanitish  side  with  neirhPim  (or  dennsh^s\  we  see  the 
two  classes  gradiiany  growing  together.  From  among  them,  or  in 
close  association  with  them,  there  arise  from  time  to  time  certain 
great  characters  who  share  their  peculiarities  and  adopt  their 
methods,  but  at  the  same  time  reach  far  above  them  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will.  These  men,  not  yet  prophets  in  the 
technical  sense,  are  the  foreronners  of  the  prophets,  the  connecting 
link  between  the  old  and  the  new,  which  begins  with  the  writing 
prophets.  This  is  their  place  in  the  development.  What  did 
these  societies  of  ncbhi^im  do  for  the  people  among  whom  they 
lived?    What  influence  did  they  exercise  upon  them? 

It  is  certainly  unjust  to  characterize  them  as  **  hotbeds  of  sedition**  and  to 
fisBtt  their  activity  almost  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  politics  (HPS,  0.  71  Hist 
I9J),  m  to  consider  them  **a  species  of  begging  friars,'*  with  but  liltlc  influence 
afnofig  the  people  (Co,  Preph,  13).  It  is  with  a  truer  appreciation  of  their 
•enrices  that  Cheync  i^EB.  3857  f.)  declares  them  to  have  been  "  a  recognized 
tiered  element  in  society,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  hind  classes  together 
fay  a  regard  for  the  highest  moral  anil  religious  traditions/'  Compare  ako 
Xlie  view  of  Kittel  {/iist  II.  266),  that  their  chief  interest  was  the  '*  fostering 
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of  religious  thought,"  and  that,  as  compared  with  the  priests,  they  were  "the 
soul,  the  latter  the  hand  and  arm,  of  religion";  the  opinion  of  Marti  {ReL 
8 1  f.),  that  in  times  of  peace  they  had  little  influence,  but  in  national  crises 
were  invaluable  in  kindling  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  Yahweh ; 
the  estimate  of  Wellhausen  {Prol.  461 ;  similarly,  WRS.  Proph,  85  flf.)»  ^^^ 
they  were  not  of  "first-rate  importance,"  historical  influence  having  been 
exercised  only  by  exceptional  individuals  among  them,  who  rose  above  their 
level  and  sometimes  opposed  them,  though  always  using  them  as  a  base  of 
operations. 

They  constituted  one  of  IsraePs  greatest  institutions,  which,  like 
many  others,  came  by  adoption  from  the  outside.  But  in  its  com- 
ing it  was  purified  and  spiritualized,  and  itself  gave  rise  directly  to 
an  influence  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  and  the  most  elevating 
ever  exerted  on  Israelitish  life  and  thought. 

§  6.  The  Older  and  Younger  Decalogues. 

Two  important  documents  known  as  decalogues  were  formu- 
lated, and  probably  promulgated,  in  the  pre-prophetic  period. 
These  decalogues  now  form  a  part  of  the  Judaean  and  Ephraim- 
itic  narratives,  and  might  be  considered  in  connection  with  those 
documents ;  but  they  were  originally  independent  of  them,  and 
their  especial  importance  warrants  a  separate  treatment.  It  is 
essential  to  ask  :  What  was  their  origin  ?  What  was  their  message 
to  the  times  in  which  they  were  published?  What  prophetic 
element  do  they  contain  ?  What  is  their  relation  to  prophecy  in 
general?  We  may  not  suppose  that  these,  with  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (§7),  are  the  only  laws  of  this  early  period  that  have 
been  handed  down  ;  others  are  probably  to  be  found  in  Deuteron- 
omy and  in  the  Holiness  Code ;  but  these  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  mind. 

I.  7%e  older  (iecalogtif,^  found  in  Ex.  34^",  consists,  as  recon- 
structed,t  of  ten  regulations.     These  deal  with  the  worship  of 

•  Cf.  We.  Hex.  331  ff.;  Bu.  ZAW.  XI.  ai6  ff.;  Bacon,  Triple  Tradition  of  tkt 
ExodMs^i^g-iSB:  Sta.  (;K/.  I.510:  HoUinger.  Exodus,  119  f.;  Stark,  DrMtero- 
nomium,  30  f. ;  GFM.  EB.  1446  t;  G.  a  Gray.  EB,  2733  f-I  BSntsch,  Exod,'Lev.- 
Xtim.  xlvi.  f. 

t  We.  {//ex,  331) ;  cf.  Holiinger,  BSntsch,  Briggs  {Nex.  189-aio) ;  comtra 
K.  OB,  V.  633,  who  characterizes  the  so-called  decalogue  as  "  only  an  appearance.** 
being  **  ceremonial  prescriptions  [inserted  by  the  Redactor]  which  can  be  recogniied 
at  the  first  glance  as  parallels  to  the  laws  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant." 
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other  gods,  the  making  of  molten  images,  the  observance  of  three 
feasts  and  the  sabbath,  the  ofiferiDg  of  firstlings  and  first-fruits,  and 
the  avoidance  of  certain  riles  commonly  practised  in  non-Israelitish 
religions. 

This  code,  u  well  as  the  chapter  of  which  it  is  a  part,  belongs  to  the  Judaean 
itarrmtit'e,  but  Bts  in  badly  with  what  precedes  and  rotlu\^s  it.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  logically  J*s  introduction  lo  the  Sinaitic  Covenant  (Ex.  19^^^  ^},  for 
one  woald  scarcely  expect  new  legislation  to  be  given  after  orders  had  been 
recehrrd  (ef.  Ex,  32**  33'"*)  to  leave  Horeb.  In  Ex.  34^  k  is  called  the  /<r« 
WfrdSt  and  so  naturally  constitutes  J's  decalogue,  corresponding  to  that  of  E  in 
El.  JO  and  Dt,  5,  (The  discovery  of  this  decalogue  was  made  by  Goethe  in 
Zwei  tttuAf^  bisfur  unerdrUrte  Fragtn^  1773  A.r>.)  While  there  may  be  some 
doubt  whether  this  decalogue  was  a  part  of  J  from  the  beginning  or  found  its 
pfdeot  place  in  J  at  the  hand  of  the  editor  who  much  later  joined  J  and  E,  no  one 
dispaies  its  very  primitive  character,  and,  consequently,  ils  early  age.  Arising 
iti  connection  with  some  Judaean  sanctuary  (GFM.  EB,  1446),  it  represents 
a  rttaal  of  worship  which  is  not  only  of  an  early  age,  but  also  indicative  of  a 
national  religion.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  so  strongly  ritualistic  shows  the  pre- 
prophetic  age  ;  and  this  is  further  attested  by  the  pains  taken  to  forbid  cer- 
tain rites  {jt.g.  seething  of  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk)  which  were  common  in 
Bon-lsraeliiisb  religions.  It  is,  as  Moore  (^EB,  1446)  says,  "the  earliest 
•ttenipt  with  which  we  are  acquainted  to  embody  in  a  scries  of  brief  injtinc- 
ttooa,  formulated  as  divine  commands,  the  essential  observances  of  the  religion 
of  Y&bweb/*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  its  origin  after  the  conquest  of 
I^det^e*  because  the  background  is  agricultural  throughout. 

The  message  of  the  Jtidaean  decalogue  might  tht3s  be  expressed : 
**  Worship  Yahweh,  and  Yahweh  alone,  without  images  (such  as 
Northern  Israel  uses)  ;  let  the  worship  be  simple  and  in  accord 
with  the  old  usage ;  forbear  lo  introduce  the  practices  of  your 
Caoaanitish  neighbors.*' 

This  message,  notwithstanding  its  extremely  ritualistic  content, 
sliows  a  perfect  consistency  with  the  pre -prophetic  thought  of 
775-50  B.C.;  for  in  three  of  the  ten  injunctions  (viz.  "Thou 
ihalt  worship  no  other  gods,"  **  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten 
gods,"  "Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid/*  etc.)  we  have  representations 
exactly  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  pre-prophetic 
relbnneTs,  while  the  other  injunctions  emphasize  the  simplicity 
of  Vahweh's  requirements  in  contrast  with  the  elaborate  and  sen- 
9QOUS  ritual  of  Baalism. 

The  earlier  decalogue  thus  connects  itself  with  the  pre-prophetic 
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movement  as  it  has  thus  far  found  expression,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  a  higher  expression  later  on.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not 
instituted  as  a  measure  of  reform,  but  rather  as  the  codification 
of  existing  practice.  The  pubUcation,  however,  was  not  simply 
for  the  sake  of  providing  a  law-book ;  it  was  rather  an  expression 
of  the  general  prophetic  (sometimes  called  historical)  spirit  illus- 
trated by  J  (cf.  Gray,  EB,  2732). 

2.  The  younger  decalogue^  found  in  two  forms,  viz.,  Ex.  20  (E*) 
and  Dt.  5  (D),  presents  a  much  larger  field  for  conjecture  and 
consideration.*  This  code  consisted  originally  of  ten  injunctions, 
positive  and  negative,  covering  the  relation  of  man  to  Crod  and  to 
his  fellow-men. 

In  Ex,  193*  "^^^  we  find,  in  a  passage  ascribed  to  E,  the  preparations  lead- 
ing up  to  the  giving  of  the  laws,  and  in  24^*  occurs  the  ratification  of  the 
same.  The  intervening  chapters  contain  two  important  pieces  of  legislation, 
the  decalogue  (chap.  20)  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (chaps.  21-23).!  In 
spite  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  present  order  (i.<*.  a  body  of  general  and 
fundamental  principles,  followed  by  a  series  of  detailed  laws  dealing  with  the 
life  of  Israel  in  all  its  aspects),  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  two  codes 
have  no  direct  relationship  to  each  other,  because  (i)  no  such  relationship  is 
recognized  in  the  historical  part  of  the  material ;  ( 2)  chap.  20^*-^  contains  no 
reference  to  CC;  (3)  chap»  24  shows  no  evidence  for  connecting  the  two ; 
(4)  chaps.  32-34  make  no  mention  of  CC;  (5)  Dt.»  while  it  adopts  the  deca* 
logue  as  the  basis  of  its  code,  shows  no  acquaintance  with  any  other  law  given 
at  Horeb;  (6)  Jos.  24  makes  no  reference  to  any  other  law.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  It  may  be  concluded  that  E*s  original  Horeb  leg:islation  was  not 
CC,  but  the  (laier)  decalogue. 

But  we  are  confronted  mlh  two  or  three  important  questions : 
(i)  Is  there  other  E  raatenal  which  could  possibly  have  been 
connected  with  the  Horeb  legislation?  (2)  Is  the  decalogue  in 
its  present  form  (either  Ex*  20  or  Dt.  5)  the  original?     (3)  How 

*  That  this  decalogue  was  not  an  original  constituent  of  the  E  narrative  is  held 
by  Sta.,  Co..  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  who  assign  it  \ty  a  Judaean  recension  of  E; 
by  Si^rk  {DeuUrimomivm)^w)\o  finds  the  originat  decalogue  of  E  scattered  through 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant;  by  Kue.,  We.  (5K  I.  68),  Melssner  {Der  Dekalag), 
Bintscb,  Sra.  {RtL"^ 373),  Marti  [RtL  174),  Addis  {MB,  1050),  and  Matthes  {ZA  W, 
XXIV.  17-41),  who  assign  it  to  the  seventh  century.  Holzinger  {£xad.,  im  he) 
places  it  in  ibe  latter  half  of  (he  eighth  century, 

t  This  may  be  catled  the  Covenant  Code,  and  represented  by  the  sym11x>I  CC. 
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early  in  the  history  of  E  did  the  original  decalogue  occupy  its 
present  position? 

(1)  It  11  probably  true  ♦  that  there  was  an  earlier  legislation  (E*)  of  wbich 
only  fra.gments  now  exist,  yiz.  the  account  of  the  tent  of  meeting  (33^'" )» 
with,  perhaps  an  account  of  the  construction  of  the  tent  (for  which  P's  elah- 
mmle  de&cnptton  was  substttiited),  and  of  the  ark  for  which  the  tent  was 
made,  together  with  the  ritual  found  in  20^^.  It  will  be  noted  tbat  this 
earlier  legiilation  of  E,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  was  supplanted,  partly  by 
P't  materixd  concerning  the  ark  and  the  tent|  partly  by  the  decalogue  (and  the 
flory  of  the  golden  calf,  Ex.  32,  which  may  be  called  E*),  leaving  certain 
^gments  only  (z^J.). 

(2)  The  present  form  of  the  decalogue  gives  evidence  of  considerable 
eapotosion  from  the  original  ten  words,  €^,  the  very  striking  differences  in  the 
tiro  irenions  as  given  in  Ex,  and  Dt.^  the  great  difference  in  the  length  of 
the  Injunctions,  and  the  internal  character  of  the  material  itself.  The  original 
tea  words,  stripped  of  all  these  later  additions,  were  probably  aa  follows;  — 

I.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  tne. 

^  Thou  sJialt  not  make  for  thyself  any  graven  image< 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  utter  the  name  of  thy  God  for  an  evil  purpose. 

4.  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  sanctify  tt, 

5.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
6k  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

7«  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
S.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

9,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 
to.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house. 


(3)  H€»w  early,  then,  is  the  younger  decalogue  ?  (<i]  II  cannot  f  come 
from  the  times  of  Moses,  for  tradition  regards  Ex.  34  as  "the  ten  words '^ 
it  is  unknown  to  CC  ;  it  is  in  a  measure  inconsistent  with  the  ritualistic  religion 
olllie  pre-prophetlc  time.  (^)  Is  it  then  as  late  as  the  days  of  Manas&eb  (cf. 
Mi.  t^*)$X  and  if  so,  is  it  the  product  of  the  ripest  prophetic  thought?  The 
laswer  tarns  upon  the  fulness  of  interpretation  given  to  the  several  command- 
menta,  the  turning-point  in  the  whole  matter  being  the  specific  prohilfition  of 
tiU  $ue  cf  images  in  the  second  commandment,  and  the  alleged  highly  devel- 
oped ethical  system  underlying  the  whole.  The  former,  it  is  claimed,  cannot  be 
earlier  tlian  the  eighth  century,  for  until  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  prohibition.    The  latter  must,  it  is  thought^  represent  the 


•  GFM.  EB,  1445;  StSrk,  DeuterOffomium ,  40  ff. ;  Mcissner,  Dtkalog,  33. 
t  So  We,  Hts.  331  flf,;   Bfllntsch.  Bundifbuch,  9a  E;   Sm.  ReL  373  l\   Marti, 
RtL  68:  Addis.  EB.  1050. 

t  So  Kue.,  Memner  {Dtr  D*Jial0^),  Bantsch,  Addis  (EB.  1050). 
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result  of  the  prophetic  teaching  at  least  down  to  and  including  Isaiah.  The 
question,  therefore,  of  the  prophetic  character  of  the  decalogue  and  of  its 
relation  to  prophecy  depends  wholly  on  the  date,  and  this  on  the  degree  of 
ethical  development  which  it  is  found  to  contain. 

(c)  We  may  not  accept  Eerdmans*s  suggestion  (TAT.  XXXVII.  1 8  ff., 
made  with  a  view  to  placing  the  original  as  early  as  Moses)  that  some  other 
commandment  originally  stood  in  the  place  of  what  is  now  the  second  (the 
present  second  belonging  to  the  seventh  century),  or  that  in  the  original  form 
there  were  seven  instead  often;  but  the  principle  underlying  this  suggestion, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  Kautzsch  (DB.  V.  633*),  b  sound  and  is  to  be 
allowed  a  controlling  place  in  our  decision;  viz.  that  the  commands  and 
prohibitions  of  the  decalogue  "  have  not  an  absolute,  but  a  relative  scope  " 
(K.).  This  means  that  the  ethical  conceptions  which  are  connected  with  the 
decalogue  in  our  modern  times  have  been  read  into  it,  and  were  not  originally 
so  understood.  The  earlier  thought  was  one  not  of  morals  but  of  rights. 
Eerdmans  goes  still  further  and  limits  the  application  of  the  commandments, 
e.g.  the  killing  to  one's  countrymen,  and  the  coveting  to  the  appropriation  of 
property  that  was  ownerless.  Nor  is  Wildeboer*s  criticism  (  TASf.,  1903, 109- 
118)  of  this  valid  when  he  says  that  thus  the  deeper  moral  sense  of  the 
decalogue  is  degraded. 

(d)  Concerning  the  second  commandment  in  particular,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing  :  Its  close  association  with  the  chapter  on  the  Northern  calves 
(Ex.  32)  has  some  significance.  The  fact  that  the  central  sanctuary  in  the 
times  of  Eli,  David,  and  Solomon  seems  to  have  had  no  image  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  strong  sentiment  opposed  to  image-worship,  if  not  an  actual 
prohibition.  The  non-observance  of  such  a  prohibition  in  Northern  Israel  is 
no  evidence  of  the  non-existence  of  the  law.  Account  must  also  be  taken  of 
the  sentiment  in  the  South  (as  represented  by  Isaiah  in  his  early  ministry), 
which  must  have  existed  some  time  before  Isaiah.  The  presence  of  a  similar 
law  in  the  older  decalogue  of  J  supports  the  early  origin  of  the  prohibition. 

Upon  the  whole  we  shall  be  justified  in  assigning  the  formulation 
of  the  younger  decalogue  in  its  original  form,  even  with  the  second 
commandment,  to  a  period  not  much  later  than  750  b.c.,  the 
arguments  for  a  still  later  date  ♦  not  being  convincing.! 

The  message  of  this  younger  decalogue  to  its  times  was  three- 
fold :  ( I )  Acknowledge  (cf.  in  the  older,  worship)  no  other 
god,  and  follow  not  other  religions  in  making  images,  or  in  using 

♦Addis,  art.  "Decalogue."  EB.;  GFM.  EB.  1447;  Marti,  /?ei.  174;  We.; 
Kue. ;  Sm.  /?tl.  273  ;  et  al. 

fSo  Gray.  EB,  2733  f.;  Paterson,  art.  "Decalogue,"  DB,;  K.  DB.  V.  634; 
Wildeboer,  he.  ctt.;  Kit,  Hut.  I.  248  f. ;  Montefiore,  Rel.  of  Anc.  Hebrem,  553-71 
etal. 
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the  divine  name  for  purposes  of  sorcery ;  but  observe  the  sabbath 
(as  representing  Yahweh's  ordinances),  and  pay  respect  to  Yah- 
wch's  representatives.  These  are  Yahweh's  rights;  do  not  do 
violence  to  them.  (2)  Do  not  do  violence  to  the  rights  of  your 
neighbor,  as  they  relate  to  his  person,  his  wife,  his  property,  or 
his  reputation.  Still  further,  (3)  do  not  even  think  of  doing 
violence  to  any  of  your  neighbor's  rights. 

The  younger  decalogue  thus  harmonizes  completely  with  the 
growth  of  the  prophetic  thought  as  thus  far  (760  B.C.)  developed. 
With  the  higher  conception  of  God  (z/./.)  a  more  rigid  adherence 
to  him  is  demanded,  and  a  more  concrete  separation  from  the 
ritual  customs  which  had  been  in  vogue.  Still  further,  sorcery 
must  be  banished.  While  as  a  corollary  it  follows  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  Yahweh  in  their  simplicity  must  be  observed ;  and  re- 
spect will  be  shown  Yahweh  by  honoring  those  who,  in  his  place, 
have  power  of  life  and  death.*  The  prophetic  element,  in  the 
first  table,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  command- 
ments ;  but  did  the  prophets  really  advocate  the  observance  of  insti- 
tations  ?  Yes  ;  for  (i)  they  could  not  do  away  with  <7// institutions, 
and  in  the  very  act  of  rooting  out  the  Baal  ritual,  they  must  fall 
back  on  something;  and  besides  (2)  their  connection  with  ritual 
is  seen  in  J's  including  the  earlier  decalogue,  in  E's  including 
another  decalogue,  in  D*s  including  an  enlarged  code  of  ritual. 
As  to  the  fifth  commandment,  while  we  are  unable  to  distinguish 
the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  ancestor-worship  still  influences 
opinion,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  all  trace  of  it  has  yet 
disappeared. 

The  original  obligation  in  the  fourth  commandment  was  (not 
that  which  P  or  D  later  inserted)  to  treat  the  Sabbath  as  Yahweh's 
property,  and  therefore  not  put  it  to  the  profane  uses  which  had 
formerly  been  customary  in  connection  with  the  heathen  cult  f  (cf. 
Am.  8*  Ho.  2"). 


•  V.  references  on  ancestor-worship,  pp.  40  f.,  note. 

t  The  need  of  such  a  law  and  the  prophetic  character  of  it  at  once  become  ap- 
parent, if  the  supposition  be  correct  that  the  sabbath  was  taken  over  from  the 
Canaanites,  who  had  themselves  gotten  it  from  Babylonia  (so  Reu.  Gesch.d.Alt.  Test, 
^71,  Anm. ;  %m,  Rel.^  \(xi\  Novf.  Arc  A.  I.  144;  Benz.  Arck.  202,465;  Holzinger, 
Excdus,  73).    The  task  of  prophecy  was  to  purify  it  from  its  Canaanitish  associa- 
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In  the  CO  mm  and  merits  of  the  secood  table  the  case  is  evd 
clearer.  With  the  examples  of  David  and  Solomon  and  Ahab^  ii 
connection  with  whom  the  prophets  have  actually  said  the  samj 
things  that  are  found  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  con* 
mandments,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  prophetic  redaction  after  Elijal 
must  contain  just  these  points  (v.s.  as  to  meaning  of  each),  Th^ 
important  step  forward  which  the  tenth  commandment  contains! 
viz.  not  to  /ki'nk  of  violating  one*s  neighbor's  rights,  is  noticeable 
but,  after  all,  in  harmony  with  the  active  intellectiial  effort  of  th( 
times  which  produced  the  philosophical  workofj  and  E  {tfj\). 

(6)  With  this  understanding  of  the  message,  and  of  the  pro; 
phetic  element  in  it,  we  can  discover  its  close  connection  witi 
the  pre-prophetic  movement.  Its  formulation  can  be  ascribec 
to  the  intense  religious  feeling  which  is  just  beginning  to  recog 
nize  the  rig/tis  of  Yah  web  and  of  men  ;  it  is  in  a  sense  the  produo 
of  prophetic  thought,  but,  more  strictly,  that  of  pre-prophetw 
thought. 

S  7.  The  Book  of  toe  Covenant. 

The  Book  of  the  Covenant  (=  CC),  to  which  reference  hai 
already  been  made,  was  promulgated,  substantially  in  its  presen; 
form,  with  prophetic  sanction,  as  early  as  800  B.C.,  or  half  a  centurj 
before  Amos  and  Hosea.  We  may  ask,  as  before,  as  to  its  ongil 
and  marks  of  date,  its  message,  the  prophetic  element  in  thi 
message,  and  its  relation  to  the  pre-prophetic  movement 

1,  This  book  (Ex.  21-23)  contains  two  kinds  of  material.  Th< 
first  part  (21^-22^")  is  a  series  of"  hypothetical  instructions,  basec 
presumably  on  precedent  **  (Gray,  £B.  2  734)  j  in  a  single  word 
judgments  (cf.  Ex.  21*,  24^,  No.  35^^),  or  judicial  decisions;  regu- 
lations,  seemingly  intended  for  the  use  of  judges,  and  deahng  wit! 
questions  of  civil  and  criminal  law.*  The  second  part  (22^-25^ 
is  a  series  (with  some  interruptions,  if ^.  22^^  2yti>*.w.i4i.iT.i»«j 


tions  aiif]  to  transform  it  into  an  instUutton  thoroughly  consonant  with  the  spirit  ^ 
yahwlsro. 

•  The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  portion  :  (i)  Regulations  regardinj 
slaves,  ai=-u ;  (a)  personal  injuries,  21 1*-*? ;  (3)  injuries  and  damages  In  connectioi 
with  cattle,  ai**-*i;  (4)  theft,  sat-*;  ^^)  damages  to  crops,  22^;  (6)  breaches  a 
trust,  aa'-W;  (7)  seduction,  aater 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  COVENANT 

of  precepts  relating  to  life  and  worship,*  evidently  other  than 
legal  in  character ;  regulations  of  a  moral  and  religious  character, 
having  especially  to  do  with  the  deity  and  worship.f 


2.  An  examination  of  the  material  soon  discloses  that  (a)  the  original  form 
of  this  miterial  has  sufl^ercd  both  in  the  way  of  mutilation  and  in  actual  losi,  X 
fof  *U  of  which  full  allowance  must  be  uiatle;  while  (d)  a  considerable 
amaimt  of  new  material^  joined  with  the  original  lext^  must  be  set  aside  (t^^.) 
if  we  are  to  reconstruct  the  original  document  or  documents;  still  further, 
(c)  the  Uw»  on  ritual  (23^**^*)  are  practically  identical,  even  verbally,  with 
34**"**  (the  earlier  decalogtie),  and  belonged  originally  in  chap.  34^  whence 
Ibcy  hairc  been  transferred  by  an  editor;  §  (c/)  the  second  part  (iz^'-zji^)  is 
more  diverge  in  character  than  the  first,  and  is  Itself  plainly  a  compilation  of 
different  elements,  ||  some  of  which  betoken  a  Deuteronomic  origin;  (e)  the 
narrative  (ij*^^^),  which  in  its  present  form  is  late,  contains  old  material  that 
ortg^ally  stood  in  close  connection  with  CC,  vlt.  vs**-^  ^-  **,  and  especially 
!!»•'-•*;  ^  (/)  the  regulations  in  20**-*  have  no  connection  with  the  preceding 
decalogue  (vs.'*t^J,  and  should  be  taken  •*  with  the  "  words"  (cf.  22**^*), 

5.  CQ  with  such  moditications  as  are  involved  tn  the  preceding  (cf.  2), 
wyw  suggests  two  scries  of  questions  :  (i)  Did  the  author  of  xhc  Jmigrftenij 
^30  ctdlcct  the  prtcepis  ?  or  is  CC,  as  we  have  it,  a  growth  ?  Variotia 
schemes  of  reconstruction  have  been  proposed,tt  of  which  G*  F*  Moore's  is, 

•  The  chief  subjects  of  this  portion  arc  :  (1)  three  precepts  on  sorcery,  bestiality, 
■ad  wof^ip  of  foreign  gods,  aa^^-ao  j  ^jj  humanitarian  laws,  23^1 ;  (3)  reverence 
tad  Oifferings,  la^^ ;  (4)  testimony,  23^^;  (5)  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
vf^\  (6)  Sabbath  and  sabbatical  year,  23^*-^;  (7)  leasts  and  offerings,  23"- ^ 

t  Kent.  Student* %  O,  T.,  m  loc.,  describes  ao"*-**  aa?*  Si  33lt>-l9  sis  duties  to  Yahweh 
tn  coonectk>a  with  the  ritual  which  constitute  £*s  terms  of  the  covenant  with 
Yiliwek. 

J  i?^.  aa*'  *■  seems  to  be  a  fragment  now  misplaced ;  so  also  23^  ^  J^, 

t  GFM.  EB.  144B ;  cf.  Jfllicher,  JPTh,  Vll  I.  300  f. ;  Briggs.  Hex,  190  ff.,  aa^  f. 
Aeoording  to  Bu.  (Z^  W.  XL  317  ffj,  the  presence  of  these  laws  in  Ex.  34  after  ihJs 
traasfer  is  due  to  another  still  later  editor;  cf.  also  GFM. 

I  GFM.  EB,  1448;  Gray,  EB,  2734, 

%  GFM.  EB,  1448. 

••  CmUTii  GFM.  EB.  1444 ;  cf.  Kent.  Student's  O,  T.  184. 

ft  $«a.  {GV/,  L636)  recognizes  two  divtiions,  vif.*' words"  and  " judgments " 
queKiollS  whether  (hey  originally  had  any  connection  with  each  other,  and  suggests 
l!Mt  tbe  wofds  originally  all  stood  together  under  their  own  superscription ;  and 
llwt  when  the  latter  was  dropped  the  present  confusion  arose.  Roth  stein  {Bundes- 
IbkAp  1888)  r^iards  CC  as  an  expansion  of  the  decalogue  and  attempts  by  a  series 
of  fliolent  tRLnspositions,  resulting  in  worse  confusion  than  that  which  now  exists,  to 
icsnmnge  It*  contents  in  an  order  corresponding  to  that  of  the  subject*matter  in  the 
deeaSogioe*  St^k  {DeuUromomium,  1894,  32 ff.)  finds  three  strata  of  laws:  (1)  six 
b«S|  somewhat  later  than  the  J  decalogue,  viz.  ai*^  ^^^^\  (a)  the  "judgments"  of 
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perhaps,  the  simplest,  yu.  there  existed  originally  (a)  a  book  of  judgmeEts; 
to  this  was  added  (6)  the  **  main  slock  "of  22^^22^,  i.e,  ihe  Horeb  legis* 
lation  of  E;  then  {c)  the  ritual  2ji*-i^  (taken  from  J,  34**"'')  wm  attached, 
probably  by  the  editor  who  (1/)  wrote  the  dosing  story  (2J*^),  In  this 
case  the  substance  of  CC  is  as  early  as  E  (t/j.). 

(2)  Some  suppose  that  CC  formed  a  part  of  the  original  E;  •  in  this  case 
CC  would  be :  (a)  the  law  given  at  Horeb  as  the  basis  of  the  Sinailic  Cove- 
uaRt  (but  we  have  both  what  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  original  ba^i*  (E^), 
as  well  as  the  decalogue  substituted  (i/_f,)  for  the  original) ;  or  (j6)  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  decalogue  (Ex.  20^ -1^)  and  so  ^  part  of  the  Sinaitic  Covenant 
{ti,s.)\  or  (t)  the  document  which  led  up  to  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
and  so  was  connected  with  Moses'  parting  words  in  the  plains  of  Moabf  ;  or 
(</)  the  '♦statute  and  ordinance"  of  Jos.  24®*"^,  thus  representing  the  law 
given  as  the  basis  of  the  covenant  made  at  that  time,  whence  it  was  removed 
by  R^  to  its  present  position.  J  But  no  one  of  these  suggcsttons  is  free  from 
difficulties,  although  the  consideration  in  favor  of  the  proposition  is  impor* 
tant,  viz.  the  general  similarity  of  CC  to  E. 

It  seems  upon  the  whole  easier  to  believe  that  CC  was  a  separate  book 
from  El  §  inserted  in  E  by  the  editor  who  was  himself  the  compiler  of  CC, 

2|2_23io^  from  a  latef  date  than  the  preceding;  and  (3)  a  group  of  ethical  and  reli- 
gious laws,  a  sort  of  programme  of  the  prophetic  activity,  viz.  ao*^  ^^  aa*'^  *•  s<  f.  27 1 
2^1^  Cf.  10-J2.  H,  Bertheau  {Siehtn  Crupptn  Mosaiscker  GeseUe,  1840)  first  arranged 
CC  in  decades,  viz.  (i)  ao-'*-J':  (a)  2ii-'-i»,  (3)  ^\^'^,  (4)  ai^s^aa^^  (5)  a3*7^» 
(6)  a3*■^  (7)  23^^^^;  this  involved  the  treatment  of  3022-20  as  four  introductory  com- 
mands, a3t>-ifl  as  an  interpolation,  and  aj^ft-'^J  hs  a  closing  decalogue  of  promises. 
Briggs  {Hex^  311-233)  includes  in  the  original  CC  only  four  pentades  and  one 
decalogue  of  *'  words,"  viz.  ao33-M  22*7^29  23'-^  23*-*  ajM^iv,  This  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  iwo  pentades,  three  decalogues,  and  a  triplet  of  '"judgments.'* 
i^.  2i*"ii  2ii*-2S  3 1  SMC  2i'f?-aa*  a3<  *"-  ^3^^\  The  remaining  laws  are  later  inser- 
tions showing  traces  of  Deuteronomic  redaction.  Paton  {JBL.  XII.  79-93),  by 
supposing  Ex,  34  to  contain  another  recension  of  CC.  from  which  he  supplements 
defective  decalogues  in  CC,  by  considering  ai*!t-Sfi  33^  *"-  't  33**'  »•  Mi.  J*.  %&c  as  later 
additions,  and  by  restoring  two  pentades  from  Dt.  sa,  obtains  an  original  CC 
consisting  often  decalogues,  each  being  symmclrically  divided  into  two  pentades. 

•  So  Di.  Exod.  319  U  Julicher,//'r>*;  VUl.  305;  Kue.  Htx.  153  C;  Co.  Eimt. 
73  ft;  Carpenter  and  Battersby.  The  liexateuch,  IL  113,  ei  at,;  contra  B^ntseh, 
Bundesbuch^  chap.  It. 

t  So  Kue.»  Co.,  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  etaL;  in  this  case  either  (1)  RD  (the 
editor  who  joined  J  and  E  with  D)  put  D  in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
CC,  at  the  same  time  removing  CC  to  the  earlirr  place  which  it  now  occupies;  or 
(2)  R'E  (the  editor  who  joined  J  and  E)  took  Ex.  34  (which  was  the  basis  of  the 
Sinaitic  covenant  according  to  J)  and  used  it  as  the  basis  of  the  renewal,  at  the 
same  time  pushing  back  CC  to  the  decalogue  and  making  the  two  (1^.  the  deca- 
logue and  CC)  the  basis  of  the  covenant. 

X  Holtinger,  Eint,  179. 

}  So  Rothstein.  Das  B*indtshuck\  BJtntsch,  Bwadeibuck^  77  ff.;  We.  Pr^l,  gur 
G4S€k,  /sr.^^ao',  GFM,  £B.  1449, 
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The  material  in  this  case  may  have  had  its  origin  as  follows  (vj.)  *  :  (a)  Ex. 
23"*>  =  34(J);  (^)  the  judgments  may  have  been  a  part  of  E  standing 
after  chap.  18,  which  itself  originally  stood  later  in  the  narrative;  {jc)  the/r^- 
cepis^  now  somewhat  obscured  in  22^^  '•  23,  were  probably  that  part  of  the 
Horeb  legislation  (E^)  for  which  the  decalogue  {y^^  was  substituted. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  of  these  various  hypotheses  agree  in 
assigning  to  the  substance  of  CC  and  in  large  measure  to  the  form 
which  we  now  have,  an  age  contemporaneous  with  or  preceding 
that  of  £  (vJ.).  CC  embodies  ''the  consuetudinary  law  of  the 
early  monarchy."  f 

4.  The  presence  of  CC  in  E  (or  JE)  is  due  to  a  religious  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  author  or  editor ;  this  purpose,  however,  par- 
takes of  the  historical  spirit  rather  than  of  the  legal  or  reformatory 
spirit  In  other  words,  no  effort  was  being  made,  as  later  in  the 
case  of  the  Deuteronomic  code  or  the  Levitical  code,  to  gain  rec- 
ognition from  the  people  for  a  new  legislation.  {  This  appears, 
not  only  from  the  small  proportion  of  the  whole  of  E  which  CC 
constitutes,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  its  laws  are  based  on  long- 
established  usage,  or  codify  moral  precepts  which  had  already 
been  taught ;  the  presence  of  CC  indicates  also,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  E  (or  the  editor),  a  complete  harmony  of  thought 
between  the  content  of  CC  and  the  material  of  E  ;  the  message 
of  CC,  therefore,  becomes  a  part  of  the  larger  message  of  E,  and 
receives  interpretation  from  the  latter. 

The  regulations  ("judgments"  and  "precepts")  are  entirely 
consistent  (i)  in  treating  the  deity  as  the  direct  and  exclusive 
source  of  judgment  and  authority ;  (2)  in  recognizing  that  a  time 
has  now  come  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  when  the  rights  of  the 
community  are  to  be  considered,  with  a  view  to  restricting  the 
action  of  individuals  in  so  far  as  they  are  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity (cf,  the  decalogue) ;  (3)  in  continuing  to  accept  certain 
principles  which  have  long  prevailed  in  Semitic  life,  e,g.  (a)  that 
of  retaliation,  which  included  the  l^x  /a/ionis,  (d)  that  of  blood 
revenge,  and  money  compensation  for  injuries  committed,  there 

•  As  suggested  by  GFM.  EB.  1449;  cf.  Bu.  ZA  W.  XI.  ai8  f. 
t  Co.  Einl.  75 ;  cf.  Dr.  DB.  III.  68;  WRS.  OTJC.^  340  ff. 
JCf.G.  B.Gray,  £i9.  2731  f. 
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beiDg  no  punishment  by  way  of  degradation ;  (4)  in  having  as  a 
basis  on  which  everything  rests  the  agricuhural  form  of  life. 

The  regulations,  as  already  indicated,  (a)  when  studied  from 
the  point  of  view  of  worship,  represent  the  customs  of  the  past  •  in 
their  comparative  purity  and  simplicity,  but  at  the  same  time 
emphasize  the  restriction  of  such  worship  to  Yahweh  (monolatry) ; 
nothing  new  is  here  presented ;  (^)  when  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ethics,  emphasize  two  or  three  important  points^ 
viz.  the  setting  apart  of  the  sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  the  giving  to 
the  poor  of  the  produce  of  the  land  during  one  year  in  seven,t 
the  distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter,  the  securing 
of  justice  to  the  foreigner,  the  restoration  of  ox  or  ass  to  one's 
enemy,  the  urgency  against  oppression  and  maladministration  of 
office. 

In  general,  then,  the  message  was  one  of  an  elevating  character 
in  its  moral  attitude,  advocating,  as  it  does,  absolute  *'  rectitude 
and  impartiality  *'  in  methods  of  administration ;  mildness,  pro- 
tection and  rehef  from  severe  life  for  the  poor,  the  foreigner, 
and  the  slave ;    a  generous  attitude  even  toward  one's  enemy 

5.  The  prophetic  element  is  manifest;  so  manifest,  indeed,  that 
many  have  regarded  CC  as  the  result  of  the  later  prophetic  work. 
It  is  more  correct,  however,  after  making  proper  allowances  for 
the  Deuteronomic  additions,  to  regard  this  as  the  expression  of 
that  religious  and  ethical  development  which  had  its  source  and 
strength  in  the  movement  of  the  times  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  of 
J  and  E,  and,  therefore,  as  preparatory  to  the  period  of  prophecy 
beginning  with  Amos  and  Hosea.  §  This  view  is  to  be  accepted 
because  of  ( i )  the  marked  linguistic  and  phraseological  affinity  of 
CC  to  E;  (2)  the  large  proportion  of  the  code  given  to  tlie 
treatment  of  secular  matters  (cf.  the  similar  nature  of  the  Code 

•  Viz*  rude  arid  simple  altars,  firsHlngs  and  BnUtm'its,  three  pilgrimages,  no 
leaven,  deslniction  of  fat,  burnt-offeTings  and  peace-offe rings,  etc, 

t  K  my  Ccfnstructiv£  Studies  in  /Ar  Priestfy  EUmtnt  in  the  O,  T,  (190a),  108-11 8. 

:K.  Z5J?.  V.664^,665. 

{  So  K.  DB,\\  664  t;  Carpenter  and  Bftttcrsby.  The  HexaUuch,  K  H9;  Dr» 
Z>^.IH.68;  Qo,EinL7S\  WRS.  Or/C«34om;  Bacon,  Triple  TradtHm^iioK', 
Gray,  EB,  2733;  We.  Nex.  89  f, ;  Addis,  Doc.  of  Hex.  L  14a  T ;  contra  Sla.  G  VL  I. 
654;  Stcuemagel,  Deuteranomtum  u,Josua.  278;  B4ntsch«  Bundes^uch,  12a;  et  at 
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of  Hamniurabi),  a  sign  of  a  comparatively  early  date  j  ♦  (3)  the 
primitive  character  of  many  of  the  regulations  and  ideas,  eg.  '*  the 
conception  of  God  as  the  immediate  source  of  judgment" 
(Driver)  ;  the  principle  of  retaliation  and  the  law  of  blood 
revenge,  ideas  sijll  dominant  among  the  Bedoum  ;  the  more 
primitive  lone  of  22*^  as  compared  with  34'" ;  and  the  conception 
of  woman  which  appears  in  the  provision  for  the  estimate  of  a 
daughter's  dishonor,  as  so  much  damage  to  property,  to  be  made 
good  in  cash  (cf.  the  higher  ideal  of  Hosea). 


S  8.  The  Judaean  Narrattv^e  (J), 

This  narrative  of  world-  and  nation -history  had  its  origin  within 
the  century  850-750  b.c.j  and,  with  the  closely  related  Ephraimitic 
narrative,  is  at  once  an  expression  of  the  pre-prophelic  thought 
and  the  basis  for  a  still  higher  development  of  that  thought.  What 
may  be  gathered  from  this  most  wonderful  narrative,  throughout 
prophetic  in  its  character,  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  pre- 
Amos  period  ? 

I-  Four  propositions  relating  to  the  Hexateuch  are  now  all  but 
universally  acknowledged  and  may  be  stated  without  discussion  :  — 

(1)  The  Hexateuch  is  made  up  in  general  of  three  distinct 
elements,  viz,  the  prophetic  (J^)i  ^^^  prophetico- priestly,  found 
mostly  in  Deuteronomy  (D),  and  the  priestly  (P),  these  elements 
being  joined  together,  first  JE  with  D,  and  later  JED  with  P^t 

*  It  U  still  a  question  whether  the  retaiiooship  of  CC  to  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
b  (d)  one  of  direct  dcpend<ince  (as  close,  indeed,  as  the  relation  of  the  early  stories 
in  Genesis  to  the  Babylonian  legends),  since,  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  laws  art 
{vacticaJly  identical  (so  Johnston,  Johns  Hopkinj  Untvtrstty  Circular <,  June,  1903)  ; 
or  (a)  one  of  racial  affinity,  i.e.  of  common  tradition,  without  any  direct  influence, 
much  Ics»,  borrowing  (so  Cook,  D.  H.  Mailer*  Kohlcr) ;  or,  perhaps,  (3)  one  of 
etaxt^  independence,  with  CC,  however,  greatly  influenced  by  a  Babylonian  envi- 
ponm^nt  (so  Johns,  DB,  V.  6 to  fF.) .  While  the  existence  of  such  a  code  as  that  of 
Hammurabi,  at  the  early  date  of  2250  B.C.,  strengthens  the  arguments  for  an  early 
date  of  CC»  it  does  not  furnish  any  proof  that  CC  could  have  existed  in  ils  present 
farm  earlier  than  the  stage  of  dviU»tion  (vix.  the  agricultural)  in  which  it  is  plainly 


tTlte  details  do  not  concern  us  in  this  connection;  for  the  most  recent  div 
\di  these  details,  v.  Carpenter  and  Battcrsby,  Tht  Htxaieuch^  Vol.  I. ;  Hol- 
!r,  Minlntimg  in  den  Htxattuck:  Dr.  LOT,;  and  the  introductions  to  the 
irarious  commentaries  on  the  Hexateuch  by  Giinkel,  Sleuemagelp  B&nisch,  G.  F. 
Moore,  Gray,  Bertholet,  HoUinger,  and  Driver. 
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{2)  The  prophetic  element,  with  which  alone  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, is  itself  the  result  of  a  union  of  two  distinct  documents ; 
and  while  these  two  documents  may  not  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  certain  phases,  they  nevertheless  stand  apart, 
in  the  greater  portion  of  the  material,  to  an  extent  which  is  no 
longer  seriously  questioned,* 

(3)  J  is  a  Judaean  narrative,  having  its  origin  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  while  E  {v*t\)  arose  in  Northern  Israel.  The 
evidence  of  J's  Southern  origin  is  not  so  clear  as  is  that  of  E's 
Northern  origin,  but  with  the  practical  certainty  of  the  latter,  the 
probability  of  the  former  follows.  This,  moreover,  is  strengthened 
when  we  observe  {a)  the  prominence  attached  to  certain  distinc- 
tively Southern  sanctuaries  in  the  patriarchal  narratives ;  (^)  the 
conspicuous  place  assigned  to  Judah  among  Jacobus  sons  (Gn. 
37^  43*  44**^**  49^")i  cf.  the  corresponding  place  assigned  to 
Reuben  and  Joseph  in  E,  and  the  absence  in  J  of  any  very  sure 
allusion  to  Joshua;  (r)  the  improbability  that  two  such  similar 
narratives  as  J  and  E  circulated  side  by  side  in  the  Northern 
kingdom,  and  (//)  the  presence  in  Gn.  38  of  traditions  con- 
cerning families  of  Judah,  which  would  have  little  interest  for  a 
non-Judahite,t 

(4)  J,  although  for  the  sake  of  convenience  spoken  of  as  a 
narrative,  or  indeed  as  a  narrator,  represents  a  school  of  writers 
covering  a  period  of  perhaps  a  century  or  more.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  the  use  of  J  to  distinguish  with  care  the  diflerent 
strata.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  we  may  speak  of  J*  as 
the  original  J,  and  of  the  material  assigned  to  J*  or  J^  as  ad- 
ditions. I 


•  CX  the  practical  agreement  existing  among  recent  analyste^  e.g-,  Carpenter 
and  Battersby,  Addis,  Bacon.  Driver,  Kauiisch. 

tCf.  Holiinger.  JE/W.  160-5:  Kit.  Hat.  L  83-5;  E.  Meyer,  ZAW.  L  138; 
Sta.  GFA  1.547:  Co.  £iMl  51;  Carpenler  and  Battersby,  Tkt  H<xaieitck,  [,  104  It 

X  Cf.  Carpenter  and  Baltersby.  op,  df.  K  lo8  t;  Holzingcr,  Etml.  138-60.  Thii 
material  is  of  more  than  a  single  kind,  iticluding,  aa  it  does,  (i)  additions  to  the 
Urgeichichte,  having  a  different  point  of  view  or  background^  *^,  the  narrative  of 
the  Deluge,  which  is  unknown  to  J^ ;  (a)  parallels  in  the  patriarchal  narratives,  /^, 
the  story  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh  is  a  later  form  of  the  tra- 
dition as  it  appears  in  connection  with  Isaac  and  Rebckah  at  the  Philistine  court; 
(3)  insertions  pervaded  by  a  loftier  ethical  and  spiritual  torn-  than  the  context,  e^, 
Gfk,  18^  ff-  a«a«  Ex.  y^  Nu.  14*7;  ^^j  editorial  additions  made  ia  oonnccUon 
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The  time  rcUlions  of  J^  seem  to  be  those  of  850  to  750  B.C.,  of  po«ihly  a 
little  Uter.  Only  a  few  would  assign  a  later  date.*  This  unanimity  of 
opinion  rests  upon  (a)  the  fact  that  the  prophetic  character  of  J  is  teas 
deBnite  than  that  of  Amos  and  Hosca,  seeming,  therefore,  to  belong  to  a  more 
primitive  stage  in  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  j  (^)  the  proba- 
bility that  Am,  2*  Ho,  9**  i2^T.ut  ^^^  based  upt>n  the  written  narrative  of 
J;  (f)  the  literary  style  and  the  religious  development  found  in  Amos  and 
his  immediate  successors  imply  the  existence  of  religious  writings  with  v^hich 
they  and  their  listeners  were  familiar;  (</)  the  fact  that  the  narrative  of  J 
continues  into  the  days  of  Joshua  implies  its  post-Mosaic  origin ;  {e)  the 
national  spirit  everywhere  characteristic  of  tt  did  not  exist  until  the  age 
of  the  monarchy,  when  Israel  for  the  first  time  realized  its  unity  ;  (/)  the 
prohahility  that  the  same  school  of  writers  has  contributed  to  the  Books 
uf  Sftmuel  and  Kings;  (^)  the  friendly  attitude  toward  the  Phitistinri 
appearing  in  the  narratives  concerning  the  dealings  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
with  them  could  not  have  arisen  until  a  long  time  after  the  hostilitici 
of  the  reign  of  David  ;  (k)  the  reign  of  Solomon  11  evidently  looked  hack 
apon  as  a  sort  of  golden  age  (cf.  Cn.  15'*  and  I  K.  4-*;  Gn.  9^'  and  1  K.  9**)  j 
(i)  such  names  as  Zaphenath-paneah  and  Puti-phera  are  unknown  in  Eg>'ptJan 
writings  until  the  post-Soloraoaic  period  ;  (y)  Jos,  6^  points  back  to  the 
reign  of  Abab;   cf.  1  K,  1 6**. 

2,  The  scope  of  J  includes  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  of  Adam  down  to  Abraham,  the  history  of  IsraePs 
patmrchal  ancestors  from  the  selection  of  Abraham  down  to 
the  residence  in  Egypt^  the  history  of  the  nation  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses  and  Joshua  (?)  down  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  same  school  (r^.) 
of  ¥nriters  continued  the  work  down  through  the  limes  of  the 
monarchy,  gmng  us  the  earlier  portions  of  Samuel  and  Kings^f 

The  general  framework  of  the  narrative  from  the  story  of  Eden 


wilb  the  union  of  J  and  E.  e^.  Gn.  aat*-"  Ex,  33M*;  {5)  DcuteronomSc  additions 
Ilk  Che  legislation  of  J,  f^.  Ex,  198  M. 

•  Schr*.  (In  De  Wettc's  Ein/i)  places  J  between  835  and  800  ;  KiL  (Niit  1. 86), 
tielwtjfcu  830  and  800  ;  Kue.  puts  J^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  or  the  6r5t  years 
of  teeigltth  century,  and  J«  in  the  larter  half  of  the  sevemh  century ;  bu,  (  Urgach,^ 
I  Jl  to  the  ninth  century  or  the  tatier  years  of  the  tenth,  and  J^  to  the  reign  of 
Dl,  dales  J  somewhat  after  750  U.C,  but  prior  to  Hexekiah's  reform  ;  Car- 
and  Battersby  say,  '*  J  may,  perhaps,  be  the  issue  of  tivo  centuries  of  literary 
Crowtli,  850^50  B.C/';  Steuernagel,  D€uUraH9mium  u.  Josua,  980,  names  900-700 
■X.ftsfhe  period  within  which  J  arose  (so  Holxinger.  Gemsis), 

t  So  Schra,  in    De  Wettc's  EinlJ  337-3* ;    Bu.  Richier  u.  Sam  net :  GFM, 
Hi^r     NV.W.  Rtckier-RtUh;  Sta.  ZA  W.  I.  339  t  Co.  ZA  W,  X,  96  (1 ;  £t  al. 
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to  the  settlement  in  Canaan  discloses  a  definite  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  this  literary  creation.*  The  purpose  is 
twofold,  relating  on  the  one  hand  to  the  origin  of  Israel  as  a 
nation  and  Israers  relation  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  close  connection  of  Yahweh  with  this  origin  and 
development.  Nearly  every  story  in  the  long  series  finds  its  true 
interpretation  from  this  point  of  view^f  This  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  national  motive  which  underlies  the  work  of  Elijah, 
EUsha,  and  other  fubhVtm  (§§  3-5),  with  the  higher  place  which 
Israel  is  just  at  this  period  taking  among  the  nations,  and,  like- 
wise, with  the  new  ideas  of  Yahweh  which  were  appealing  with 
such  force  to  those  who  breathed  the  prophetic  inspiration 
(p.  xlix).  This  religio-pohtical  motive  includes  also  the  desire 
to  give  expression  to  new  and  larger  conceptions  of  God  and  man 
and  hfe  (fM.),  This  historical  interest  does  not  concern  itself 
with  matters  of  an  institutional  character  (this  was  P*s  great 
responsibility) ,  It  is  the  heroes  of  ancient  history  and  the  scenes 
of  the  olden  times  that  the  Judaean  narrative  delights  in*  For  this 
reason  practically  no  care  is  given  to  providing  chronological 
indications,  and  hardly  more  to  the  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  material,  \  It  is  the  spirit  that  controls  throughout,  nowhere 
the  letter.  It  is  not  difficult  to  connect  this  expression  of  a  true 
religious  spirit  with  the'  reformation  in  Judah,  almost  contempo- 
raneous (six  years  later)  with  that  of  Elisha  and  Jehu  in  Israel, 
which  was,  after  all,  only  the  conclusion  of  the  former,  resulting, 
as  it  did,  in  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel, 

3.  One  of  the  principal  problems  of  the  Judaean  narrative 
requires  at  least  a  passing  glance,  viz.  that  of  the  world-stories 
with  which  the  narrative  of  J  opens. §  What  was  their  origin? 
What  was  their  place  in  the  narrative  as  a  whole?     We  cannot 

•  Rcuss.  {Gesch.  d,  ktiL  Schrifi  d.  A,  T.  §  214)  not  inappropriately  charaLcterizes 
J  as  a  "  national  epic,"  Dr.  (  T/>€  Baoi  of  Gent  sis,  p.  xiv  )  declares  J  to  be  "  the 
most  gifted  and  the  mosi  brilliant"  of  all  the  Hd^rcw  historians, 

t  This  is  trae  {contra  Dr.)  even  of  siories  like  that  of  the  mission  of  Abraham's 
Steward  (Gn.  24). 

t  K  the  author*s  articles  in  //^M  V.-VI. 

}  Viz.  the  stories  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Cain  and  Abel,  the  Deluge,  and  the 
Tower  of  BabeU 
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longer  deny  the  close  formal  connection  of  these  traditions  with 
the  similar  traditions  of  other  peoples.*  Nor  can  we  suppose 
that  the  various  forms  which  these  same  stories  take  on  among 
other  nations  are  derived  from  an  original  Israehtish  form*  Israel 
received  this  material  from  the  same  sources  as  those  from  which 
other  nations  received  their  stories.  It  is  a  heritage  common  to 
many  nations.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  certain  that  Israel 
came  into  peculiar  relations  with  the  older  Babylonian  tradition, 
not  so  much  in  a  direct  way  through  the  earliest  ancestor  Abraham, f 
as  in  a  more  indirect  manner,  viz.  through  the  Canaanitish  ele- 
ment, which  itself  contained  much  that  was  Babylonian.  I  Th 
transformation  which  these  stories  have  undergone  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole^  and  might 
well  be  taken  to  represent  the  whole,  since  it  shows  the  prophetic 
motive,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  detail,  and  illustrates  practi< 
cally  every  phase  of  that  spirit.  Moreover,  these  stones  (found  in 
Gn.  2-1 1)  ftimish  not  only  the  starting-point,  but  the  basis,  for  the 
Jtidaean  narrative,  establishing  at  the  very  beginning  the  essential 
view'point  of  the  narrative.  This  is  seen  especially  (?)  in  the 
pUce  assigned  Vahweh  in  reference  to  the  outside  nations  ;  (2)  in 
the  importance  attached  to  the  conception  of  sin,  and  likewise 
that  of  deliverance  ;  (3)  in  the  attitude  shown  toward  the  progress 
of  civilization ;  (4)  in  the  preparation  already  made  for  giving 
Israel  her  place  among  the  nations;  and  (5)  in  the  details  of 
prophetic  method  and  procedure. 

4.  This  prophetic  factor  appears  in  several  of  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  the  narrative.  §  Only  a  few  of  these  may  be 
mentioned :  — 

(i)  The  purpose  and  spirit  (ri.)  are  distinctly  prophetic,  since 
file  writer  assumes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  deity, 
and  in  fact  to  speak  for  that  deity  under  all  circumstances ;  ^.f.  he 
declares  the  divine  purpose  in  the  creation  of  woman  (Gn.  2"^) ; 

•  V.  Lenormant,  Btgmni>tgs  cf  HUiory  :  Davis*  Genes tJ  and  Semitic  Tradition  ,* 
Gimkel,  Jlr  Legendtof  Gentsis  ;  and  the  enormous  Bah<l  m.  BiSei  literature  rcsult- 
sof  opon  Fried  rich  DeUt£Sch's  famous  lectures. 

i  }^ttoyt,JQR.,  190I,  p,  653. 

X  So  Guiikel,  Gentfis,  p,  z!i ;    Dr.  Genesis,  31;  Sayce»  "WTtK,  Zlmtnern.  et  al, 

\  Dr.  Gentsis,  pp.  x»  ff . ;  Holiinger ,  EinL  la^  ff. ;  Carpenter  and  Batterabjr, 
His,  I.  9^ 
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he  assigns  the  cause  aed  motive  of  Yahweh's  act  in  sending  the 
Deluge  {Gn»  6^'')  ;  he  knows  the  exact  effect  of  Noah*s  sacrifice 
upon  the  divine  mind  (Gn.  8^*')  ;  he  sees  the  divine  purpose 
in  the  concision  of  tongues  (Gn,  ii^')  and  in  the  selection  of 
Abram  (Gn.  ra*"^) ;  he  also  describes  the  scene  between  Moses 
and  Yahweh  on  the  top  of  Pisgah  (Dt.  34^''*). 

(2)  The  national  element^  so  prophetic  in  its  character,  dis- 
plays itself  (a)  in  the  great  prominence  given  to  stories  in  which 
the  principal  heroes  are  reputed  national  ancestors,  such  as  those 
concerning  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  Joseph,  Moses;  (^)  in 
the  recital  of  events  which  had  to  do  with  the  national  progress, 
such  as  the  journey  into  Egypt,  the  Exodus,  the  coveimnt  at  Sinai, 
the  conquest,  the  settlement,  —  these  being  the  very  foundations 
of  the  national  history ;  (r)  in  the  evident  desire  to  represent 
Israel  as  unique  among  the  nations,  since  she,  a  direct  descendant 
(through  Noah,  Abraham,  and  others)  of  the  first  man  Adam,  had 
been  definitely  chosen  by  Yah  web  as  his  own  peculiar  people  ;  and 
to  represent  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  arranged  in  such  a  w^ay  as  to 
secure  the  best  interest  of  a  single  people,  Israel ;  *  (</)  in  the  najve 
and  primitive  method  adopted  to  show  Israel's  superiority  to  their 
more  closely  related  neighbors,  v'\z,  by  connecting  some  form  of 
reproach  with  the  origin  of  the  nation  concerned,  e.g.  Canaan  in 
the  story  of  Noah  (Gn.  g^*^)  as  a  slave  to  other  peoples;  Moab 
and  Ammon  (Gn*  19^''*^)  as  the  offspring  of  I>ot  by  incest  ;t 
Ishraael  (Gn.  16"*'^^)  as  the  son  of  a  handmaid  ;  Edom  as  inferior 
in  ability  and  character  from  the  beginning ;  various  Arabian  tribes 
as  being  descended  from  Keturah,  Abraham's  second  wife,  and  as 
not  receiving  a  share  in  Abraham's  property  {Gn»  25'^), 

(3)  The  pt^edicHve  element  is,  of  course,  prophetic  ;  "  the  patri- 
archal history  is,  in  his  (J*s)  hands,  instinct  with  the  consciousness 
of  a  great  future"  (Driver),  {a)  The  history  of  sin  is  pictured 
(Gn.  3")  with  unerring  accuracy,  as  a  long  and  painful  struggle 


•  This  conception  ii  clearly  found  in  J  (cf.  13'  aaW  a6<),  although  the  word 
** choose"  is  used  first  of  Israel  in  Dt,  4»7» 

t  Cr,  however.  Gunkel's  conjeciuic  thai  this  story  is  of  Moab-Amitiotiite  origin, 
and  in  early  times  bore  no  tinge  of  reproach ;  but  on  the  contrary  was  a  eulogy  of 
the  daughlers  of  Lot,  who  took  such  heroic  measures  to  secure  children,  and  also 
preserved  thereby  the  purity  of  the  tribal  blood. 
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between  humanity  and  the  influences  which  tempt  man  to  evil, 
a  struggle  which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  mean  victory 
for  humanity;*  (p)  Israel's  relations  to  other  peoples  are  pro- 
phetically interpreted  in  Gn.  9**^ ;  f  W  glimpses  of  Israel's 
future  numbers  and  power  are  given  to  the  patriarchs,  Isaac 
(Gn.  27"'),  Jacob  (Gn.  48>*-»  49*-^)  ;  while  (//)  a  forecast  of 
Israel's  future  relations  to  the  world  at  large  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  foreign  prophet  (Nu.  24"'^^. 

These  predictions  represent  the  very  thought  of  the  prophet 
concerning  the  Israel  of  his  own  day,  the  position  already  gained, 
or  that  which,  with  the  encouragement  thus  given  {i.e,  by  the  rhe- 
torical and  homiletical  use  of  prediction),  may  be  expected.  They 
are,  in  other  words,  "prophetical  interpretations  of  history" 
(Driver). 

(4)  The  prophetic  element  is  seen  also  in  the  idealism  which 
permeates  the  narrative  throughout.  The  writer  makes  word- 
pictures  of  events  and  characters  in  life,  in  order  that  his  contem- 
poraries, observing  the  ideal  life  thus  represented  (whether  it  is  an 
ideal  of  good  or  an  ideal  of  bad),  may  lift  their  life  from  the  lower 
plane  to  a  higher. 

The  story  of  Abraham  is  a  pen-portrait  presenting  the  ideal  of  intimate 
acquaintance  and  communion  with  Yahweh,  and  consequent  faithfulness  and 
obedience  (cf.  Che.  EB.  24).  In  the  story  of  Joseph,  he  pictures  the  final 
victory  of  purity  and  integrity  in  spite  of  evil  machinations  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  rich  and  powerful  (cf.  Dr.  DB,  II.  770).  In  the  picture  given 
us  of  Israel's  oppression  in  Egypt,  and  deliverance  from  the  same  by  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  Yahweh,  we  see  Israel  as  a  nation  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
mightiest  power  on  earth,  and  triumphing  over  that  power  with  all  its  gods.  % 

*  This  passage  implies,  if  it  does  not  promise,  victory ;  cf.  Dr.  Genesis,  48,  57, 
and  contra  Holzinger,  in  /oc.,yfho  denies  to  it  ethical  content  and  limits  its  meaning 
to  an  explanation  of  the  well-known  antipathy  of  man  to  the  serpent  family ;  also 
Gunkel.  who  interprets  it  as  explaining  the  perpetual  hostility  of  man  and  the 
serpent  family,  as  a  punishment  for  their  league  against  Yahweh. 

t  Whether  we  understand  (i)  as  formerly  (also  recently  by  Dr.  op.  cit.  p.  in) 
the  three  great  powers  of  civilization,  the  Semitic,  the  Japhetic,  and  the  Hamitic, 
or  (a)  with  We.,  Sta.,  Bu.,  Meyer,  Holzinger,  merely  Israel,  Canaan,  and  Philistia 
or  Phoenicia;  or  (3)  with  Gunkel  (Shem  =)  the  Aramaean-Hebrew  peoples, 
and  (Japhet  =)  the  northern  peoples  {i.e.  the  Hittites). 

X  On  the  Mu^ri  hypothesis  of  the  Exodus  this  exalted  conception  of  Yahweh's 
power  disappears  from  the  story  in  its  original  form,  but,  even  if  the  hypothesis  be 
accepted,  the  transformation  into  an  Egyptian  Exodus  must  have  taken  place  prior 
to  the  times  of  J. 
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Stories  of  this  kind,  and  there  were  many  such,  were  intended  to  lead  men 
into  a  higher  life,  and  to  give  the  nation  a  confidence  in  its  destiny.* 

(5)  A  true  prophetic  conception  expresses  itself  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Judaean  narrative  toward  the  progress  of  civilization.  Here 
J  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  preceded  him,  and  joins 
hands  with  the  Nazirite  and  the  Rechabite  {vj.). 

This  antagonism,  a  corollary  of  the  views  entertained  concerning  sin  (v.t.), 
shows  itself  in  connection  with  (a)  the  story  of  the  murder  which  accompanied 
the  building  of  the  first  city  (Gn.  4*-*') ;  (d)  the  beginnings  of  the  arts,  all  of 
which  led  to  the  further  spread  of  sin  (Gn.  4*-**  !!*-•);  (0  the  evident 
reproach  joined  to  the  beginning  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  (Gn.  9*^*^);  and 
(</)  the  beautiful  representation  everywhere  made  of  the  charm  and  simplicity 
of  the  pastoral  life. 

(6)  The  Judaean  narrative  clearly  presents  the  prophetic  idea 
of  the  covenant  relation  entered  into  between  Yahweh  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  with  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  making 
of  the  covenant,  the  basis  on  which  it  was  to  rest,  and  its  formal 
ratification  (Ex.  19""^  24^"®  34^'^).  We  do  not  see  the  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  this  idea  at  this  time  in  the  assertion  that 
the  narratives  (including  that  of  £,  cf.  Ex.  20  and  Dt.  5,  and 
Ex.  24*"")  are  legendary  and  self-contradictory,  that  the  early 
writing  prophets  make  no  use  of  the  conception,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, we  are  to  understand  the  entire  covenant  idea  to  be  the 
result  of  prophetic  teaching,t  rather  than  one  of  its  fundamental 
positions  from  the  very  beginning. 

This  question  will  come  up  again,  but  it  is  well  at  this  point  to  observe 
with  Giesebrecht  (Die  GeschUhtlichkeit  d,  Sinaibundes)  :  (a)  that  while 
references  to  the  fact  of  a  Sinaitic  covenant  outside  of  JE  are  few  and 
doubtful  {e^,  I  K.  I9*<*- ",  in  which  nna  is  probably  a  later  insertion,  cf.  Si 
on  Ho.  6^  and  8^  v,  commentary  in  loc.)  until  Jeremiah's  time,  this  is  not  con- 
clusive that  such  a  covenant  was  unknown;  since  (a)  Hosea  in  chap.  1-3 

•  This  work  of  transforming^  appears  all  the  more  clearly,  if  we  understand  with 
Paton  {AJT.  VIII.,  Oct.  1904)  that  the  real  basis  of  these  patriarchal  stories  is 
found  in  traditions  concerning  the  relation  and  movements  of  the  early  tribes. 

t  We.  Isr.  M.  jUd.  Gesch.  la  f. ;  Sm.  Rel."^  117;  Schwally,  Semitischt  Kriegscd- 
tertUmer,  I.  a;  Schmidt,  art.  "Covenant,"  EB.;  contra  Giesebrecht,  Geschichllick-' 
keit  d.  Sinaibundes  (1900)  ;  and  K.  DB,  V.  6go  fL 
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plainly  presents  the  £ict  of  m  covenant,  although  no  name  U  used;  (^)  the  pii- 
man-  meaning  of  P'^z  (ct  Val  ZA  iV,  XJI.  I  flf,,  224  ff..  XI I L  245  ff.;  Kritz- 
schmar.  Die  Bundes%*crsUUung  im  A,  T.;  K.  DB*  V.  630;  (ontra  Schmidt, 
EB.  92S  ff,)  i*  covenant,  agreement,  the  only  way  of  puuing  a  law  into  force 
being  that  of  mutual  agreement ;  (7)  the  lack  of  more  frequent  reference  to 
the  existence  of  the  covenant  is  explained  in  part  on  the  ground  that  no  writ- 
ingi  from  the  older  prophets  have  come  down  to  us ;  in  part,  because  few 
(lArticular  occasions  called  for  such  mention,  and,  besides,  after  the  expiration 
of  io  long  a  period  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  allusion  to  the  initial  act, 
especially  when,  as  history  shows,  every  great  change  in  the  national  situation 
was  accompanied  by  a  new  pledge  of  Yahweh's  loyalty  and  love*  Further- 
more, (^)  the  leaden,  in  their  continuous  effort  to  use  the  cult  us  as  an  example: 
of  the  demands  growing  out  of  the  covenant-relationi  and  at  the  same  time  to 
adapt  the  instruction  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  people,  emphasised  the 
new  relations,  rather  than  the  old  covenant  made  by  Moses.  And  if  it  is 
asked  why  should  such  empha^^is  have  been  placed  on  it  in  the  days  of  Jere- 
miah,  the  answer  is  close  at  hand  :  Israel's  religion  is  preeminently  an 
historical  religion  ;  the  time  had  come  when  the  covenant  was  to  be  broken; 
this  fiact  necessarily  brings  the  old  covenant  into  great  prominence.  Concern* 
ing  the  relatton  of  Amos  and  Hosea  to  this  covenant-idea  v.u 

(7)  The  prophetic  element  is  seen  still  more  strongly  in  the 
controlling  place  occupied  in  the  narrative  by  the  characteristic 
prophetic  conception  of  sin  and  deliverance.^  This  factor  seems 
to  underlie  everything  else,  beginning,  as  it  does,  with  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  sin  in  Eden  and  the  forecast  of  its  straggle  with 
humanity  (p»  Ixxv),  and  continuing  with  each  forward  step  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  until  because  of  its  terrible  growth  the  race 
itself  (except  a  single  family)  must  perish.  Starting  again  in  the 
new  worlds  it  reappears  in  the  account  of  Noah*s  vine-culture  and 
in  the  scattering  of  the  nations  ;  while  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs, 
one  after  another,  illustrate,  for  the  most  part,  their  deliverance 
by  God's  grace  from  evil  situations  consequent  npon  sin  ;  and  the 
national  stories  seem  to  be  chronicles  only  of  sin  and  deliverance 
from  sin, — in  other  words,  of  disgraceful  acts  of  rebellion  and 
lucksliding,  and  rescue  from  enemies  who,  because  of  such  sin 
<m  Jsraers  part,  had  temporarily  become  IsraeFs  masters* 

5.  Tlie  message  of  the  Judaean  narrative  was  a  rich  and  varied 
one,  lifting  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  (of  pre-Amos  times)  to  the 
coDlempIation  of:  — 

•  Cmtra,  Tennani  in  7\e  Fall  and  Origimai  Sim  (1903). 
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(i)  Yahweh,  as  a  God  who  had  controlled  the  affairs  of  human- 
ity, since  he  first  brought  humanity  into  existence;  a  God  also 
who  is  celebrated  for  mercifulness  and  long-sufiTering,  and  for 
faithfulness  (cf.  Gn.  6*  8-^'  iS^*^'  32^^  etc.);  a  God.  not  only 
all-powerful,  but  ever-present  with  his  people  (Gn.  26*"  28*^  39* 
Nu.  14"*'). 

(2)  The  origin  of  sin,  and  wnth  it  of  human  suffering ;  the  power 
of  temptation  and  the  terrible  results  which  follow  its  victory  over 
man;  the  awful  picture  of  the  growth  of  evil  in  civilization  ;  and, 
likewise,  the  possibility  of  deHverance  from  evil  and  distress  through 
the  kindness  and  love  of  Yahweh, 

(3)  Great  characters,  who,  while  not  without  fault,  "on  the 
whole  maintained  a  lofty  standard  of  faith,  constancy,  and  upright- 
ness of  life,  both  among  the  heathen  in  whose  land  they  dwelt, 
and  also  amid  examples  of  worldly  self-indulgence,  duplicity,  and 
jealousy,  afforded  sometimes  by  members  of  their  own  family  " 
(Driver,  op,  at.).  This  life  is  intended  to  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  holy  people  in  the  world  {Qi\.  iS"*'). 

(4)  A  future  mission  in  the  world  (perhaps  not  yet  io  the  world), 
where  Israel  is  to  be  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  special  privileges 
accorded.  These  blessings  will  take  the  form  of  material  pros* 
perity  (cf.  the  spiritual  gifts  so  great  as  to  attract  the  envy  of  all 
nations,  suggested  later  in  Gn,  22^*  26^  [R^)' 

6.  The  place  of  the  Judaean  narrative  in  prophecy  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  later  prophets  may  receive  only  a  brief  statement 
(i)  The  ideas  of  Yahweh  as  just  and  hating  sin,  as  merciftil, 
and  as  faithful,  are  the  very  ideas  aftcnvard  emphasized,  respec- 
tively by  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah  ;  the  representation  of  him  as 
all-powerful,  and  ever-present  with  his  people,  precedes  Amos's 
representation  in  chaps,   i,    2,  and   that  of  Isaiah's  Immanueh 

(2)  The  conception  of  sin,  and  the  statement  of  its  evil  effects, 
contain  the  very  substance  of  all  subsequent  prophetic  utterance. 

(3)  The  germ  of  the  Messianic  hope,  here  appearing,  in  later  years 
is  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  religious  thought.  (4)  The  concep- 
tion of  Israel's  mission  in  the  world  ultimately  develops  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  servant  of  Yahweh. 

Besides  this,  the  more  specific  allusions  to  J  which  are  found 
in  Amos  and  Hosea  may  be  noted,  e^,:  Am.  3",  cf.  Gn,   18^'*; 
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Ho.  4<^«»  9\  cf.  Nu.  ii»;  Am.  4"  Ho.  ii«,  cf.  Gn.  iS^-ip*';  and 
the  relation  of  the  two  conflicting  estimates  of  Jacob  in  Ho. 
chap.  12  to  J's  attitude  toward  the  patriarch. 

§  9.  The  Ephraimite  Narrative  (E). 

This  narrative  of  Israel's  early  history  took  form  as  early  as 
800  B.C.,  and,  with  the  Judaean  narrative  akeady  discussed,  fur- 
nishes us  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
period. 

I.  Certain  preliminary  points  concerning  E  require  brief  consideration  : 
(i)  The  evidence  of  E's  Northern  origin  is  found*  in  its  interest  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  Northern  Israel ;  its  assignment  of  the  leadership  in  the  Joseph 
story  to  Reuben  (cf.  J's  assignment  of  it  to  Judah) ;  its  giving  of  a  conspicu- 
ous place  to  Joseph  in  Dt.  33,  the  account  of  his  covenant  with  the  tribes 
at  Shechem,  and  the  interment  of  his  bones  at  Shechem  ;  the  mention  of  the 
tombs  of  many  prominent  persons,  especially  those  located  in  the  North ; 
some  points  of  contact  with  Aramaic  in  its  language ;  the  prophetic  spirit 
which  breathes  through  it  and  is  characteristic  of  the  North,  the  home  of 
prophecy,  t 

(2)  The  date  of  E  is  800  B.C.  to  750  B.C.  J  The  general  historical  situ- 
ation of  the  writers  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  J,  namely,  the 
period  of  the  monarchy.  But  the  general  theological  standpoint  of  E  is 
nnanimously  conceded  to  be  more  advanced  than  that  of  J ;  e^.  the  concep- 
tion of  the  deity  is  less  anthropomorphic  (cf.  especially,  Ex.  3^*) ;  the  idea 
of  progress  in  revelation  appears  ;  the  whole  representation  of  the  method 

•  V,  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  Hex,  I.  116  f.;  Dr.  LOT.  122;  Holzinger,  Einl, 
212  ff. 

t  The  oldest  form  of  J  has  been  assigned  to  the  North  by  some  scholars,  e,g. 
5M:hra.  in  De  Wette's  EinL^  321 ;  Reuss,  Gesch.  d.  heil.  SchrifUn  d.  A.T„\  213; 
Kue.  Hex,  248  ff. ;  but  this  view  does  not  commend  itself. 

\  That  E  was  prior  to  J  was  the  prevailing  opinion  until  the  appearance  of  We.'s 
Geick,  Isr,  (I.  370  ff.)  in  which  the  opposite  view  was  adopted,  which  is  now  gen- 
erally accepted.  For  the  old  view,  v.  Di.  Num.-Dt.-Jos.  620  ff.,  630  ff.;  Kit.  Hist. 
1.76  ft  Kue.  {Hex.  248-52)  dates  Ei  about  750  and  E^  about  650  B.C.;  so  Co. 
Bsm/,  51.  Sta.  (G  VI.  I.  58  f.)  places  E  about  750  B.C.,  and  maintains  the  possibility 
of  additions  to  it  after  722  B.C.  (p.  582,  note  i).  Holzinger  {Eini.  225  f.)  puts  E^  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century  and  E^  early  in  the  seventh  century.  Carpenter 
and  Battersby  assign  ¥>  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and  "  affirm  that  E, 
like  J,  contains  elements  of  various  date,  some  of  which  may  have  been  contributed 
to  it  after  it  had  been  adopted  into  the  record  of  history  and  law  preserved  in 
Judah";  similarly  Steuemagel,  Deuteronomium,  etc.,  282  f.  Wildeboer  puts  E^ 
about  750  B.C  and  E?  somewhere  before  621. 
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of  the  divine  activity  in  the  world  is  in  the  realm  of  the  supernatural  and 
iuperrattonal ;  the  transcendent  God  makes  known  his  will  to  men  in 
dreams  and  visions  and  ibrough  angels^  tiot  hy  direct,  personal  speech  JU  in 
J.  Farthermore,  in  the  case  of  stories  cotmnon  to  J  and  E,  not  infrequently, 
the  earlier  form  of  the  tradition  is  evidently  that  in  J  ;  eg.  in  Gn.  26**^  (J) 
and  31*^^*  (E),  according  to  E  the  covenant  is  binding  ypon  posterity,  the 
oath  becomes  one  of  exculpation,  and  seven  lambs  are  introduced  in  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  Beer-sheba  (cf.  also  Gn.  301*"**  [J] 
with  30"'  [E],  and  3<>'*  [J]  with  30^  [E])*  For  a  terminus  a  J  quern  722  B.C. 
is  the  lowest  possible  date,  since  nowhere  in  £  is  there  any  allusion  lo  the 
overthrow  of  the  state,  which  a  Northern  writer  must  have  mentioned  had  he 
been  through  that  experience.  The  same  may  safely  be  said  of  the  events  of 
734  B.c  The  whole  character  of  E*s  narrative  reflects  a  period  of  protperity 
such  as  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.;  the  tone  is  one  of  confidence  and  hope, 
with  no  consciousness  of  recent  disasters  nor  premonitions  of  approaching 
misfortunes.  The  points  of  contact  between  Mosea  and  E  (f  .1.)  also  seem  to 
point  to  the  priority  of  the  latter^  and  so  confirm  the  assignment  of  E  to  the 
date  800-750  B.C. 


(3)  In  coraparing  the  scope  of  E  with  that  of  J,  we  observe 
{a)  that  m  E  the  relation  of  IsraeFs  tradition  to  the  outside  world 
is  altogether  ignored,  the  barest  allusion  {f.g.  Gn.  20*^  Jos,  24*) 
being  made  to  the  Mcsopotamian  antecedents  of  Abraham's 
family ;  but  (A)  the  history  of  the  family,  and  later  of  the  natioa, 
proceeds  on  lines  quite  parallel  to  those  of  J.  The  more  inter- 
esting variations  are  {c)  the  story  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Gn.  22),  the  fuller  statement  of  Jacob's  intercourse  with  Laban, 
the  special  attention  given  to  the  Joseph-episode,  the  very  inde- 
pendent account  of  Moses  and  his  times,  as  well  as  of  the  cere- 
mony at  Horeb  where  the  "  ten  words  "  are  proclaimed  and  the 
covenant  instituted,  aAer  which  (Ex.  24'*^)  follow  the  reception 
of  the  tables  of  stone  in  the  mountain  and  the  apostasy  of  the 
golden  calf.  Out  of  this  came  the  establishment  of  the  tent  of 
meeting  (Ex.  33'""), *  in  connection  with  which  certain  events  of 
important  prophetic  significance  occur  (the  prophetic  inspiration 
of  the  seventy  elders,  No.  ii^*^^^^  the  vindication  of  Moses'  pe- 
culiar prophedc  office,  12'*^).  Thence  the  narrative  passes  on  to 
the  conquest  and  the  distribution  of  the  land  and  Joshua's  final 
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*  E's  description  of  the  tent  of  meeting  ha^  heen  amitfed  to  make  place  for  the 
more  clahorate  account  of  P, 
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leave-taking  at  Shechem  (Jos.  24).  The  narrative  unquestionably 
continues  through  Judges  and  Samuel,*  thus  reaching  down  at  least 
into  the  early  history  of  the  monarchy,  perhaps  even  to  the  Elisha 
stories  in  2  Kings.f 

(4)  The  purpose  of  this  narrative  is  evidently  to  magnify  the 
office  of  the  leaders,  and  these  leaders  are  prophets,  e^,  Abraham 
(Gn,  20'),  Isaac  (Gn.  zf^),  Jacob  (4^=^'),  Joseph  (50**),  and 
Mofies  (Nu.  12*  **),  to  all  of  whom  visions  are  granted  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  Israel's  government  is  a  theocracy,  in 
which  the  prophets  speak  for  God.  When  Israel  has  obeyed  the 
theocratic  representatives,  she  has  always  been  the  recipient  of 
dirine  favor,  which  signiiied  peace  and  plenty.  When  Israel  dis- 
obeyed, the  divine  anger  was  visited  upon  her  in  the  form  of 
disaster.  It  is  not  the  secular  rulers  upon  whom  her  success 
depends,  but  the  theocratic  guides.  This  teaching,  which  the  nar- 
rative throughout  was  intended  to  convey,  is  admirably  summed 
up  in  Joshua's  farewell  address  (chap,  24)  • 

2.  The  prophetic  element  in  E,  as  has  been  said,  is  most 
conspicuous ;  J  and  the  narrative,  for  this  reason,  is  of  especial 
interest  to  us.  We  may  recall  the  representation  of  Abraham  as  a 
prophet  (Gn.  20'),  the  ascription  to  Joseph  of  the  spirit  of  Eiohim 
(Gn.  41"),  the  unique  place  in  pre-prophetism  assigned  to  Moses 
(Nu,  12*'"  ;  cf.  Dt.  34*^^^),  the  treatment  of  Miriam  as  a  prophetess 
(Ex,  iS**)»  ^^^  recognition  of  the  non-Israelitish  Balaam  as  a 
pfTophet  (Nu.  23*"**),  the  prophetic  inspiration  and  authority 
accorded  to  the  seventy  elders  (Na*  nisf^**')^  the  characteriza- 
tion of  Joshua  as  the  minister  of  Moses  and  the  servant  of  Yahweh, 
the  forecasts  of  Israel's  greatness  made  in  the  visions  ascribed 


•  GFM.y*<f*J,XXV,  fl. ;  Bu.  RUiUer  {Kutier  Hmd-Comm,  «.  A,  71).  XIl.-XV. 

t  It  is  ffTiportant  to  separate  E^.  so  &r  as  possible,  from  E^  for  it  is  only  the 
failer  that  preceded  Hosca,  Concerning  the  limits  of  E^,  however,  there  U  as  yet 
Bide  agreement,  the  exceedingly  fragmentary  character  of  E  as  a  whole  rendering 
tt  peculiarly  difficult  to  determine  definitely  the  different  strata  within  the  docu- 
mem.  The  more  important  passages  assigried  to  E^  are :  Gn,  34  35*-*  Ex.  32i-33» 
Nu.  11**^  wf  iit-w  ra*-^  ai"*-**.  and,  by  some,  the  Decalogue  of  Ex.  ao  (but  vj.), 
CI  Kae,  //«r.  251  f.;  Co,  Einl.  48  flf.;  Wildeboer,  Litter  at mr  d>  A.  T,  140  j  Car- 
penter and  Battersby,  //ejr,  L  119  f. 

I  K  Holiingcr,  £m/,  ao^ii ;  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  /fex.  I.  113. 
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to  dying  patriarchs  (Gn.  27^ '^  46^  4^"*),  the  hero-stories  which 
were  pictures  intended  to  serve  as  the  ideals  of  the  times  in 
which  the  narratives  were  written,  and,  in  fact,  as  anticipations  or 
predictions  of  Israel's  future  glory,  and  the  general  representation 
of  theocratic  guidance  and  control  which  is  always  present.  In 
all  this  the  prophetic  element  is  pronounced*  Furthermore,  the 
emphasis  of  E  ^pon  ethical  matters  and  everything  pertaining 
to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  is  in  keeping  with  its 
prophetic  character ;  cf.  the  large  amount  of  legislation  concern* 
ing  the  rights  of  individuals  and  their  mutual  responsibiUties  incor- 
porated in  E,  and  especially  the  ethical  character  of  F/s  decalogue 
(p.  Ixi  fif.)  as  compared  with  that  of  J,  and  the  evident  effort  to 
remove  from  the  old  traditions  everything  detrimental  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  prophetic  heroes.  This  ethical  interest  is  In  the 
direct  line  of  the  development  of  thought  which  culminates  in 
Amos  and  the  writing  prophets.  E  possesses  also  a  larger  interest 
in  priestly  matters  than  J,  but  this  is  wholly  subordinate  in  com- 
parison with  his  prophetic  tendency. 

3.  The  message  of  E  •  is  after  all  quite  distinct  from  that  of  J, 
although  it  contains  very  much,  indeed,  that  is  the  same :  — 

(i)  The  teaching  concerning  God  is  characterized  by  (a)  a 
recognition  of  three  different  stages  of  growth  through  which  the 
conception  has  passed,  vi^.  that  of  Israel's  early  ancestors,  poly- 
theism (Jos.  24*),  that  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  cf.  the  reformation 
instituted  by  the  latter  after  seeing  Elohim's  angels  at  Bethel 
(Gn.  35'"*"^),  and  that  connected  with  the  revelation  of  Vahweh 
(Ex.  3**)  ;  (3)  the  important  place  assigned  to  representatives 
(viz.  prophetic  spokesmen  or  angelic  messengers  Ex.  iV^),  as 
agents  of  the  deity  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  to 
dreams  as  a  method  of  communication,  and  the  consequent  absence 
of  the  crude,  though  picturesque,  anthropomorphisms  found  in 
}  ;  (c)  the  treatment  of  important  events  as  the  result,  not  of 
human  effort  in  a  natural  way,  but  of  the  direct  action  of  the  deity 
(Ex.  17*^^*  Jos.  6"*),  and  in  this  same  connection,  the  employment 
by  the  deity  of  men  to  accomplish  his  plans  in  spite  of  their  igno- 
rance or  hostility  (Gn,  50**  45**)  ;  (t/)  the  use  in  connection  with 
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the  deity  of  certain  peculiar  forms  and  phrases,  e^,  the  plural  of 
the  verbal  form  (Gn.  20"  31^^  35^  Ex.  22*  Jos.  24'*).  the  phrase 
•^fear  of  Isaac**  (Gn.  3i'^*^)>  the  reference  to  the  sacred  stone 
(Gn.  28^),  the  pillar  at  the  door  of  the  tent  speaking  (Ex,  33'), 
the  stone  of  witness  (Jos.  24^),  the  "trying"  of  the  people  by 
the  deity  (On,  22*). 

The  whole  idea  of  God  is  more  theological  and  abstract  (cf.  the 
new  interpretation  given  the  word  m.T,  viz.  rTr\)k  iiTK  THH)  than  is 
the  case  in  J,  E's  God  is  an  exalted  personality  far  removed  from 
his  people,  and  working  almost  entirely  in  the  realm  of  the  super- 
natural. He  is  a  God  of  transcendent  power  and  majesty  and  of 
unchanging  purpose. 

(2)  Other  characteristic  elements  in  E*s  message,  already  mentioned,  may 
be  briefly  summarised  as  fol1o\^-s:  (ii)  A  keener  ethical  sense  than  J^,  as 
seen  particularly  in  the  evident  desire  to  shield  ibe  reputatiun  of  the  patriarchs 
by  relievrng  ihem  of  the  responsibility  fur  certain  transactionn  {e.g.  Abraham 
expels  Hagar  only  when  commanded  so  to  do  (Gn,  21^),  Jacob  in  his  shrewd 
dealing  with  Laban  is  acting  under  the  direct  guttlancc  of  God  (Gn.  31^^  20  *2^, 
(i*)  A  very  definite  recognition  of  the  patriarchal  cultus,  with  its  tent  of  meet- 
iiig  (Ex*  '^'jf'^^^^  placed  under  the  charge  of  Joshua,  rathur  than  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  (Nu.  II**^*),  together  with  altars  and  pitbrs  (Gn,  2SI*  ^^  Ejc.  24^), 
hot  00  priests.  (^)  An  utter  lack  of  interest  111  the  outside  world,  or  in  the 
eufmection  of  Israers  history  with  the  outside  world. 


(3)  E*s  message,  briefly  stated,  was  this :  Israers  God  is  a  being 
of  wonderfiil  majesty  and  exalted  personality,  with  unlimited  powen 
His  puqjose  concerning  the  nation  is  unchanging.  He  is  not  close 
at  hand  to  coramunicale  with  you  in  person,  but  makes  known 
to  you  his  will  through  definite  agents,  prophets,  and  messen- 
gers ;  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  ignorant  of  his  wishes,  which 
have  been  declared  so  clearly  by  these  agents  raised  up  to  repre- 
sent him.  History  has  shown  conclusively  that  when  the  voice  of 
these  agents  has  been  heeded,  the  nation  has  had  peace  and  pros- 
perity; but  when  there  has  been  rebellion  against  their  injunc- 
tioos,  there  have  come  ruin  and  disaster.  In  every  important 
crisis  of  national  history,  Israel's  God  has  shown  his  interest  by 
direct  action  on  IsraeFs  behalf;  but  he  has  never  hesitated  to  send 
punishment  when  Israel  desen^ed  the  same.  Israel  may  learn  how 
Yahweh  would  have  the  nation  act,  if  attention  is  given  to  the  lives 
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of  the  old  patriarchal  ancestors  and  to  the  great  events  of  early 
natiooai  history.  These  experiences  of  honor  and  glory  will  again 
be  enjoyed,  if  only  Israel  will  give  heed  to  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
improve  the  standards  of  conduct,  and  worship  Vahweh  as  did 
their  ancestors. 

4.  The  relation  of  E  to  other  prophets  is  quite  clear.  It  is 
more  advanced  and  higher  than  J.  In  many  points  it  is  on  a  level 
with  Amos  and  Hosea.  It  is  like  Hosea,  rather  than  J  and  Amos, 
in  showing  little  or  no  interest  in  the  larger  world-view.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  broader  conception  is  confined  to  the 
two  documents  of  Jiidaean  origin.  E  sees  no  such  danger  in  the 
cult  as  is  evidenced  by  Amos  and  Hosea,  E's  thought  of  sin  is 
that  of  J.  While  E's  ethical  standards  (cf.  p.  Ixxxiii)  are  higher 
than  those  of  J,  they  do  not  reach  the  level  on  which  those  of 
Amos  and  Hosea  rest. 

In  E  we  have  the  close  of  the  pre-prophetic  movement,  for  with 
Amos,  as  all  agree,  real  prophecy  has  begun.  We  may  now  ask, 
what  was  the  basis  and  character  of  this  movement,  taken  as  a 
whole? 

£,    THE  BASIS  AND   CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRE-PROPHETIC 

MOVEMENT. 

S  10,  The  Relation  of  Pre-prophetism  to  Mosabm. 

The  question  of  the  connection  of  prc-prophetism  with  Mosaism  is 
as  interesting  as  it  is  difficult.  Such  connection  is  taken  for  granted 
in  J  and  E  (likewise  in  D),*  But  does  this  assumption  stand  the 
historical  test  ?  f    The  answer  to  this  question  bears  most  directly 


•  Both  J  and  E  oarratc  the  clrcumsmtices  of  Moses"  work  with  great  minuteness, 
and  on  all  the  main  |x>mt5  there  is  a  fair  agreement.  They  unite  in  ascribing  to 
him  (i)  leadership  in  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  in  the  journey  to  Canaan; 
(a)  the  position  as  the  representative  of  Yahweh  to  Israel ;  (3)  the  place  as  mediator 
in  the  making  of  a  covenant  between  Yahweh  and  Israel ;  (4)  the  honor  of  founding 
Israefs  legislation. 

t  Che.  {EB,  art,  "  Moses")  makes  the  name  Moses  that  of  a  clan  ^  Wkl*  (<?/.  II, 
86-95)  makes  the  entire  Moses  story  a  transformation  of  an  original  Tammui  myth; 
but  the  historicity  of  the  narratives,  in  a  greater  or  tess  degree,  is  maintainecj  by  Sta. 
GFi.  I.  130;  We.  ProL  4*9-40;  Sm.  Ret.^  15  (T, :  Kit.  Hist,  h  227-39;  WRS. 
OT/CJ  30^  ft;  Giesebrecht,  Gesckichil.  d.  StnatBuniUs ;  Bennettp  art  "  Mosc*,** 
DB,  J  H,  P.  Smith,  O.  T,  Hut.  56  IT.  j  and  many  others. 
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upon  the  estimate  which  we  shall  finally  place  upon  the  work  of 
Amos ;  for,  in  the  fewest  words,  the  case  may  thus  be  stated  :  Did 
the  ethical  idea  which  formed  ihe  essence  of  prophetLc  leaching 
have  its  origin  in  Amos?  or  is  there  clear  trace  of  its  existence 
before  the  days  of  Amos?  Is  it  seen  in  the  transforming  work  of 
J  and  E  in  their  stories  dealing  with  world -history  and  nation- 
history  {v,s.)?  Is  evidence  of  its  presence  to  be  seen  farther  back, 
in  the  legal  formulations  found  incorporated  in  J  and  E  (v.s.)  ?  Is 
it  seen  still  earlier,  in  the  motives  and  methods  of  Elijah,  Ehsha, 
and  the  fubhi'im,  whose  work  began  in  the  days  of  the  seer 
Samuel  ?    And  is  the  germ  of  it  all  to  be  discovered  in  Mosaism  ? 

If  we  are  to  reach  a  safe  conclusion  concerning  Moses  and  his 
relation  to  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel  and  IsraeFs  religion, 
more,  perhaps,  is  to  be  stated  in  the  fonn  of  negation  than  in  the 
fono  of  affirmation.  This  is  true,  partly  because  so  much  that  is 
unfounded  has  been  affirmed,  partly  also  because  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  Mosaism  and  the  pre- 
prophetic  religion,  or  to  trace  with  perfect  satisfaction  the  relations 
between  the  two. 

I,  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  pre-prophetic  religion^  even  if 
this  includes  Mosaism  as  its  basis,  has  little  to  do  with  Egypt  or 
Egypdsm  ;  *  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  relation  to  the  desert  of 
Sinai  (or  Horeb),  and  to  the  tribe  of  which  Jethro  was  priest  is 
very  close.  This  locality,  according  to  all  tradition,  was  the  scene 
and  source  not  only  of  Moses*  education,  but  also  of  the  call  from 
the  deity,  as  well  as  of  the  work  of  Jethro,  who  became  the  guide 
(religious  and  secular)  of  Moses  (and  hkewise  his  father-in-law)  jf 
and  this,  also,  was  the  place,  according  to  all  tradition,  in  which 
Israel  later  entered  into  covenant  with  Yahweh  {7^^.). 

t.  We  must  relinquish  the  conception  {old  and  widely  accepted 
as  it  may  be)  that  Mosaism  and  the  developments  from  it  are 
identical,  %  an  idea  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  error 

•  This  is  granted  by  those  who  hold  to  the  Egyptian  bondage^  e^.  Sm ,  Ret,  *  37 ; 
MATti,  i^eL  ssf*;  Schuht,  Tfuoi.  L  137  ff. ;  Kue.  Re!.  1.  275  ff.;  and  follows  as  a 
■Miter  of  coarse  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Mu^rt  hypothesis. 

t  For  explanations  of  the  two  names  Jethro  and  Hobab,  sec  the  commentaries 
is  iae,,  and  the  articles  "Hobab"  and  "Jethro'  in  DB.,  EB,,  and  PRE.* 

X  Bennert  {DB.  IIL  446)  rightly  recogniies  the  necessity  and  the  difficulty  of 
'  this  distinction. 
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and  confusion  j  but  we  may  regard  it  as  established  that  Moses 
represents  historically  (<?)  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,* 
{i>)  the  union  of  several  clans  into  one  community  (perhaps  not 
yet  a  nation ),t  and  (r)  a  new  conception  of  deity  expressed  in, 
or  in  connection  with,  the  word  "  Yahweh.*'  | 

3.  We  are  no  longer  to  argue,  a  pthri^  that  the  Moses  of  tradi- 
tion must  have  been  just  what  the  tradition  represented  him  as 
being,  for,  on  this  basis,  we  cannot  explain  "the  ethical  impulse 
and  tendency,  which,  at  any  rate  from  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Amos  (and  Amos,  be  it  remembered,  presupposes  that  this  impulse 
is  no  novelty),  is  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  reli- 
gion" (Cheyne);  but  we  are  entirely  justilied  in  believing  that 
Moses  was  the  founder  of  a  religion,  and  **  brought  to  his  people  a 
new  creative  idea  (viz.  the  worship  of  Yahweh  as  a  national  God), 
which  moulded  their  national  life"  (Stade,  GVI.  L  130,*  cLAJi'atL 
Reden.,  105  ffOJ 

4,  We  may  safely  deny  the  ascription  to  Moses  of  literary  work 
of  any  kind,  even  the  songs  with  which  his  name  is  connected 
{e^.  Ex,  15*'^*  Dt.  32^"*^  ll^'^)y  or  the  "judgments  and  precepts" 
of  CC  (§  7)»  and  the  decalogues  of  E  (Ex.  20),  and  of  J  (Ex.  34) ;  || 
but,  without  much  question,  we  may  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
institution  of  the  tent  of  meeting  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  deity, 
together  with  the  ark,  and  the  beginning  of  a  priesthood,  and  this 


•  Ew.  Hist  IT.  75 :  We,  Prol,  439  ff. ;  Sm.  Rel^  15  ff. ;  Kit.  Hut.  l.nsjL 

t  See  especially  Eerdmans.  TJkT.  XXX VII.  19 E;  Bu.  /?fi.  35 ff. 

:  Bu.  AV/.  35  f . ;  K.  Dff,  V.  624  fiT. 

)  Cf.  We,  (/Vi?/,),  *■  Moses  was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  this  faith  (viz.  ihat 
Yiihweh  is  the  God  of  Israel,  and  Israel  the  people  of  Yahweh).  but  it  was  ihrough 
him  that  it  came  to  be  Ihe  fundamental  basis  of  the  national  existence  and  history  " ; 
WRS,  (O r/C* 305).  **  He  foonded  tn  Israel  the  great  principles  of  the  moral  reli- 
gion of  the  righteous  Yahweh."  Co.  {H$if*  of  tht  PtopU  of  isr^  says  of  Moses* 
work  at  Sinai,  "It  is  one  of  ihe  most  remarkable  moments  in  the  history  of  matt* 
kind,  the  birth  hour  of  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  In  the  thutidcnstonns  of  Sinai  the 
God  of  revelation  himself  comes  down  upon  the  earth ;  hert.*  we  have  the  dawn 
of  die  day  which  was  to  break  upon  the  whole  human  race,  and  among  the 
greatest  mortals  who  ever  walked  this  earth  Moses  will  always  femain  one  of  the 
greatest.** 

I  Moses  was  preeminently  a  man  of  affairs ;  the  strenuous  nature  of  his  activities 
as  leader  and  orjcaniter  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  left  no  opporiunity  for  literary  pur* 
•uils.  His  work  was  *'  rather  practical  than  didactic,  the  influence  of  an  inspired 
life  rather  than  the  inculcation  of  abstract  dogmas"  (Bennett,  DB,  11 L  446J, 
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is  the  genn  of  much  of  the  inslitutional  element  that  follows 
in  later  years. 

5,  Wc  raay  find  greater  or  less  diflicylt>'  in  discovering  the  basis 
of  an  ethical  development  in  Mosaism,  either  (a)  in  the  essentially 
ethical  character  of  the  claim  upon  Israel,  which  grew  out  of  the 
great  act  of  mercy  performed  by  Vahweh  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Israelis  religion  taking  on  gradually  thereafter  a  moral 
character,  because  she  is  constantly  imi>elled  to  pay  due  regard  to 
the  claim;*  or  (^)  in  the  new  conception  of  (iod,  vh.  that  he 
controls  nature  and  history,  involving  the  truth  that  Vahweh  was 
not  the  God  of  a  country  but  of  a  people,  the  relation  of  a  deity 
to  a  people  being  more  spiritual  than  that  of  a  deity  to  a  country  ;t 
or  (r)  in  the  mutual  loyalty  of  the  tribes  to  one  another  and  their 
common  loyalty  to  one  God,  in  contrast  with  the  individual  heno- 
thcisni  of  Moab,  A  mm  on,  etc. 

It  is  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  more  reasonable  hy- 
pothesis will  be  found  in  the  view  J  that  this  development  has  its 
roots  in  the  fact  that  Israel's  relation  to  Yahweh  was  not  that  of 
blood-kindred,  as  in  the  case  of  nature  religions,  nor  that  simply 
of  long  observance  which  had  become  something  inevitable  ;  but, 
rather,  a  relation  entered  into  by  choice,  one  which,  unlike  that 
af  a  nature  religion,  could  be  broken,  but  also  one  which  Israel 
was  led  to  preserve,  because  Yahweh  had  wrought  great  works  in 
her  behalf.  Budde's  summary  (p*  ^S)  expresses  this  thought 
tnost  exactly :  '*  Israel's  religion  became  ethical  because  it  was 
a  religion  of  choice  and  not  of  nature,  because  it  rested  on  a 
voluntary  decision,  which  established  an  ethical  relation  between 
the  people  and  its  God  for  all  time/' 

6,  VV^e  raay  acknowledge  quite  freely  the  insufficiency  and 
uncertainty  of  the  materials  at  our  command,  and,  as  well,  the 
difficulty  of  giving  proper  credit  to  the  various  agents  and  move- 
ments concerned  with  the  development  of  the  great  ethical  ideas 
concerning  righteousness,  which  had  before  been  unknown ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  certain  facts 


•  Che  £B.  3214.  t  Bennett.  DB.  l  If .  446. 

J  So  Tieic,  Afantttl  dt  Vkis(oire  des  rtlt^ions  (1880),  84*  and  Hui&ire  comfofii 
rfey  sMtimmts  rrhgi<ins  (iSSa),  chap*  IX.;  Sta.  GVL  L  ijo  ff . ;  Bu.  RtL  1-3$; 
Barton  Skfiih  efStmiiic  Origins,  375  ff. 
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have  been  established  which  fit  into  hypotheses  more  or  less  satis- 
factory, the  fundamental  factor  in  which  is  the  close  logical  and 
historical  connection  between  pre-prophetism  and  Mosaism.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  asserted  that  Mosaism  is  as  fundamental  to  pre- 
prophetism  as  is  pre-prophetism  to  prophetism  itself. 


§  II-  The  Essential  Thought  of  Pre-prophetism. 

Is  it  possible  now  to  think  of  this  movement  in  its  unity,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  which  exist,  to  separate  and  dis- 
tinguish its  thought  from  that  which  precedes  and  follows  it  ?  In 
making  the  effort  to  draw  historical  Unes,  we  may  observe  :  (i)  That 
the  case  before  us  is,  in  some  sense,  a  definite  one,  since  we  are 
concerned  with  Israel's  religious  thought  during  the  period  in 
which  Yahwism  is  in  contact  with  Baalism  as  a  rival  religian. 
This  contact  began  when  Israel  entered  Canaan ;  it  ended  in  the 
century  in  which  Jehu,  under  the  influence  of  the  nebhCim,  up- 
rooted it.*  We  might  go  farther  and  say  that  we  are  dealing 
with  Yahwism  itself;  for,  pure  Yahwism,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
passes  into  prophetism,  which,  still  later,  becomes  Judaism. 
(2)  Consequently,  our  question  is  a  threefold  one :  What  was 
Yahwism  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan?  With  what 
did  Yahwism  have  to  contend  in  the  centuries  from  1100  to 
800  B.C.  ?  What  had  Yahwism  become  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
test? Two  or  three  subsidiary  questions  will  arise,  viz.:  How 
was  it  that,  in  the  end,  Yahwism  became  supreme?  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Yahwism  of  1 100  b.c,  and  that  of  Boo  b,c,  the  sum 
contributed  hy  the  nebhrim  ?  or  did  Yahwism  draw  from  Baalism 
itself  much  that  was  of  vital  significance?  And  further,  were  the 
institutions  of  Baalism  made  use  of  by  Yahwism  in  securing  this 
position  of  superiority? 

I.   It  is  natural  to  consider  first  the  idea  of  God, 

(i)  When  Yahwism,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,t  came 

•  The  effects  of  Baalism  continue  down  to  Hosea  and  later;  some  of  tbem  arc, 
Indeed,  tncorporaled  in  Yahwisra  {v,i.). 

t  Whether,  ^^.  (i)  in  an  original  direct  revelation  (so  most  old  interpreters); 
(a)  in  the  old  Arabian  tribal  religion  (Schultj»  et  al.) ;  (3)  In  the  religion  of  the 
Renitcs  (Stade^  Budde,  ettd,)  \  or  (4)  in  the  esoteric  moDOtheism  of  the  Egyptian 
pnesthood. 
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into  Canaan,  it  was,  so  far  as  the  conception  of  God  was  concerned, 
simple  and  primitive,  very  crude  and  naive,  monotonous  and  severe. 

Thb  appean  in  (a)  the  conception  of  Yahweh  as  the  god  of  the  mountam 
(Sinai )» a  conception  which  continued  in  one  form  or  another  until  late  in 
iMikd's  history  (Dt,  33- '  1  K.  19^  Pa.  6S*  Hb,  3").  (if)  The  more  widely 
prevailing  conception  of  Yahweh  aa  the  god  of  war,  an  idea  which  found 
fUong  justiBcatioD  in  the  iwue  of  the  contest  with  Egypt  (cf,  also,  the  war- 
•ong  with  which  camp  was  broken,  Nu*  lO**),  aa  well  as  that  with  the 
Canaanites  (cf.  the  fear  of  the  Philistinea^  i  S.  4^  *-,  on  account  of  Yahweh 's 
presence  in  the  ark).  This  is  seen  also  in  the  allusion  to  Israt-rs  armit^s  as 
Vihweh's  armies  (l  S.  17^  25**),  anci  in  the  very  name,  Yahweh  Sabaoth 
(cf.  2  S.  5^).*  (i)  The  conception  of  him  also  as  tAe  God  of  the  desert 
(#♦/.  of  the  nomad),  and  especially  in  connection  with  stormSj  e^.  at  the  giving 
of  the  bw  (Ex,  19) » in  the  battle  of  Deborah  (Ju,  5**),  in  the  storm  exhibited 
to  Dijab  at  Horeb  (i  K.  19"^),  and  tn  later  times,  vj.  It  19  here  that  the 
OQinadic  temperament  of  pre-prophetism  (tu.)  finds  its  basis. f  {d)  The 
conception  of  the  ark^  a  materialistic  symbol  of  Yahweh's  presence,  which 
pl^«  a  great  r6le  in  this  early  period,  |  actually  representing  Yahweh,  and 
not  merely  containing  some  image  or  Bymbolic  stone.  The  history  of  its 
pretence  or  abe»ence  in  Israel's  armies,  its  transportation  hither  and  thither 
uotO  at  last  it  is  deposited  in  the  Temple  (1  K.  S*-**'),  is  full  of  significance 
in  allowing  the  crude  and  crass  conceptions  of  deity  entertained,  not  only  by 
the  people,  but  also  by  the  leaders. 

(#)  The  use  of  images^  involving  family  and  clan  conceptions  of  deity, 
dtitiiict  from  that  of  Yahweh.  5  Some  of  these  images,  unquestionably,  were 
eioployed  to  represent  Yahweh,  e^.  the  '^p9,  originally  of  wood  or  stone,  and 
probably  of  human  form  (Ju.  IT^*^)*!!  likewise,  the  TDK(p.  221),  perhaps  origi- 
nally the  garment  used  to  clothe  the  image,  and  later,  the  image  itself,  and  used 
in  obtaining  oracles.  But  the  (eraphtm  (p.  222) ,  used  very  frequently  of  Yahweh, 
nre  also  images  of  ancestors,  of  the  tribal  or  family  gods,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rachel  (Gn,  jl»»  ^^'  cf.  ».32),  and  of  the  king  of  Babylon  (Ez,  2\'^)!\  It  is 
ondetstood  that  all  of  these  usages  existed  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  pre- 
prophetic  period. 


•  Ct  especially  Schwally,  Sem.  Krugsalierikmer,  T.  4  ff. 

t  Cf.  Bu.  ReL  »7.  who  adds,  also,  the  rcpresenialion  of  the  burning  bush,  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  smoke,  the  Ughtntng  as  Yahweh 's  "  fire*'  or  "  arrow/*  the  thunder  as  his 
*  roicc.**  the  raint^ow  as  his  "  bow." 

X  K.  DB.  V.  638;  cf.  hb  foot-note  for  a  carehil  survey  of  recent  literature* 

{  K.  OB.  V.  641 1 

I  Not  referred  co  in  Ex.  34*^  and  probably  not  in  Ex.  ao*-^, 

f  So  Schwally.  Das  Uben  nack  d.  Tode  ;  Matthes,  T^  7"..  1900,  pp.  97  fif.»  J93  ff.: 
1901.  pp.  330  ff. ;  bur  cf.  K.  DB.  V,  614  f.,  64a,  who  wrongly  denies  the  existence  of 
eren  iitfvivaia  of  aiiccstor*worsbip  in  Israel. 
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(2)  What,  now,  did  Israel  find  in  Canaan  that  required  to  be 
either  assimilated  or  destroyed  ?  To  what  extent,  and  through  what 
means,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  was  Vahwism  itself  modified? 

(a)  The  distribution  of  the  clans  among  the  Canaanites  in- 
volved a  serious  risk,  for  they  now  acted  more  or  less  independently 
of  each  other,  and  much  that  had  been  gained  by  their  union  was 
lost.  With  Canaanites  on  every  side  of  them,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  a  certain  recognition  to  the  gods  of  the  people,  who 
were,  likewise,  the  gods  of  the  land;  and  especially  was  this  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  drive  out  the  Canaanites, 
but  lived  with  them  side  by  side  (Ju.  1*  18^^),  How  could  they 
do  other  than  express  gratitude  to  the  Baalim,  i>,  the  gods  of  the 
land,  for  the  fruits  which  they  gave? 

{^)  The  new  life,  moreover,  was  an  agricultural  rather  than  a 
nomadic  hfe,  and  demanded  many  modifications.  The  IsraeUtes 
were  the  pupils  of  the  Canaanites  in  all  *Hhe  finer  arts  of  field  and 
vine  culture,"  and  the  association  needed  for  this  could  not  fail  to 
exert  a  great  influence  on  Israel's  life  and  thought,* 

(r)  The  nation  for  the  first  time  came  into  touch  with  real 
civilization,  and  civihxation  was  for  them  identical  with  Baahsm. 
This  explains  why  the  nebhrim  tended  toward  an  isolated  life,  and 
seem  in  most  cases  to  have  opposed  all  progress  toward  civilization. 
The  emblems  of  civilization,  corn  and  oil,  silver  and  gold,  Israel 
believed,  came  from  the  Baalim  (Ho,  2^). 

(d)  The  nature  of  Baalism  itself f  w^as  something  peculiarly 
attractive  to  people  of  a  sensuous  type.  The  great  emphasis 
placed  on  reproduction  and  ever>'thing  connected  with  it,  whether 
in  the  realm  of  vegetable  or  animal  or  human  life,  gave  it  a  per- 
vasive influence,  for  all  life  in  the  narrower,  if  not  in  the  broader, 
sense  was  involved.  The  strength  of  the  ideas  thus  included  is 
evident  from  the  hold  they  took  upon  many  nations  of  ancient 
times.  There  was  a  stimulus  in  all  this,  a  warmth  which,  although 
greatly  abused,  produced  also  some  good  results. 

(3)  What  actually  occurred  in  the  process  of  this  long  struggle 
was  as  follows :  (a)  Yahweh's  residence  is  changed ;  he  gradually 


•  Gu.  GV/.  tss  ff. ;  St«.  Ala^.  Redtn,  109  ff.,  116  ff. ;  K.  DB.  V.  645. 
t  Cf.  A.  S.  Pcake,  art.  •*  Bnal/'  DB ;  WRS.  Sem,^  93-II3;  WRS,  imd  GFM., 
mix,  "  Baal,"  £B, ;  Movers,  Dt*  Phdnuin,  I.  673-^90. 
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takes  up  his  dwelling  in  the  new  territory.  This  means  that  the 
Baatim  whom  men  worshipped  at  many  different  points,  under  vari- 
ous names,  Baal-Peor,  Baal-Hermon,  etc,  (cf.  also  BaaUBerith, 
Baal-Zebub),  were  displaced  by  Yahweh,  who  was  worshipped  at 
al]  the  sacred  places  and  bore  different  names  according  to  the 
place  (^'^.  ob'i?  bn,  the  eternal  God,  Gn.  21^  ;  bvrrtz  hK,  the  Go<i 
of  Bethel,  31**  35';  DiS:?  ",  Vahweh  Shalom,  Ju.  6**,  etc).  All 
this  change  has  taken  place  before  the  times  of  J  and  E,  for,  as 
Kantzsch  points  out  {DB,  W  646),  the  patriarchal  narratives  do 
not  know  of  any  Baal -worship  in  the  land.  Yah  we  h  has  taken 
Baal's  place>  but  in  so  doing  the  Yahweh  ritual  has  absorbed  so 
much  of  Baalism  as  to  become,  practically^  a  Baal  ritual  (^)  The 
idea  grows  that  Yahweh  **  is  enthroned  as  God  in  heaven,'*  This 
means  much,  for  it  implies  that  he  is  superior  to  ail  other  gods. 
It  is  from  heaven  that  he  performs  all  those  acts  which  indicate 
his  power  over  the  elements  (f,g.  rain,  dew,  fire,  Gn.  19^^)  and 
over  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  He  is  called  the  God  of  heaven  (Gn, 
a4^.  Messengers  must  now  be  employed  to  represent  him,  and 
the«e  angels  call  from  heaven  (21*'  22"),  and,  indeed,  go  up  and 
down  on  ladders  which  unite  heaven  and  earth  (28*'^,  the  **  house 
of  God  '*  being  identical  with  the  "  gate  of  heaven,"  (^)  His 
nature  as  the  God  of  the  desert  is  changed ;  he  is  no  longer  hos- 
tile to  civilization.  Yahwism  could  never  have  become  without 
change  the  religion  of  a  civilized  people,  still  less  of  humanity. 
••  He  takes  under  his  protection  every  new  advance  in  civihzation,"* 
(d)  His  nature  as  destroyer  (war-god)  is  changed,  for  he  is  no 
longer  the  deity  of  desolation  and  silence.  He  is  in  continual 
touch  with  man's  activity,  and  everything  is  subordinated  to  secure 
his  influence  and  blessing.  The  idea  of  beneficence  and  love  has 
come.  Warmth  and  color  now  exist,  where  all  before  was  cold  and 
stem.  (/)  Baalism,  acting  as  a  "  decomposing  reagent/*  brings 
unity,  solidarity,  in  so  far  as  like  conditions  exist,  and  thereby  all 
cull  and  family  images  must  disappear*  Hence  arises  the  oppo- 
^tion  to  image-worship  which  forms  so  large  an  element  in 
prophetism  beginning  with  Hosea.  (/)  Attempts  are  made  to 
fpiritoalize  the  old  physical  conception  of  Yahweh.     Among  these 

•  Cf.  on  this  general  subject,  Bu,  /?e/,  72  ff. 
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are  to  be  counted  (a)  the  expression,  "  angel  of  Yahweh  '*  0), 
which  was  at  first  used  when  Yahweh  was  represented  as  coming 
into  contact  with  man  (On.  1 6'  *^'  cf.  ^^) ;  in  other  words,  a  method 
of  Yahweh's  manifestation  ;  *  (fi)  thf  face  of  Yahweh  (J),  i>.  the 
person  (Ex.  33^'^,  but  not  the  full  bemg,t  and  (y)  the  name  €f 
Yahioih  (Ex.  20"*  23^^),  in  which  "  name  "  is  a  "  personified  power, 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  proper  person  of  Yahweh.*'  {  The 
use  of  these  phrases  §  is  an  attempt  to  substitute  something 
more  spiritual  for  the  thought  of  the  human  form,  and  marks 
great  progress  in  the  conception  of  God. 

(4)  The  agencies  which  bring  about  this  change  are  in  part : 
{a)  Those  of  the  old  Yahwism,  the  strength  of  which  continues  to 
be  feh  in  spite  of  the  additions  that  have  been  taken  on  ;  (b)  those 
also  of  Baalism,  among  the  chief  of  which  was  prophetism,  adopted 
and  adapted  by  Israel  (f-j.) ;  but  (r)  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  acute  attack  which  enabled  Yahwism  to  throw  off  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  burden  that  had  almost  proved  its  ruin,  was  the 
attempt  to  force  upon  Israel  a  new  form  of  this  same  Baalism, 
that  of  Tyre.  The  situation  was  now  essentially  different  from 
that  which  existed  in  the  early  days  of  the  conquest;  for  at 
this  time  Yahweh  had  actually  taken  possession  of  the  land,  and 
the  question  was :  Shall  a  foreign  god,  the  deity  of  Tyre,  who  has 
already  shown  great  power,  come  in  and  overpower  the  god  of 
the  land,  who  is  now  Yahweh?  [  On  the  nature  of  this  struggle 
in  detail,  ihi.  The  old  Baalism  had  become  so  intimate  a  part  of 
Yahwism  that  at  this  time  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  new  Baalism 
which  threatens  Israel.  This  distinction  makes  clear  what  at  first 
seems  contradictory,  viz.  the  idea  that  Baalism  was  actually  uprooted 
by  Jehu,  and  the  idea,  which  also  existed,  that  Baalism  was  still  a 
corrupting  element  in  IsraePs  religion. 

(5)  At  the  close  of  the  struggle,  Yahwism  is  victorious ;  f  the 
conception  of  God  which  has  now  developed  being  as  follows : 


♦  IC  DB,  V.  638  f. :  Rosters,  Tk  T„  t875»  PP'  3^  ^'  t  Cf.  comm,  in  he, 

X  Giesebrccht,  Dt*  alttest,  SckStzuH^  dei  Gotiexnamens  u.  ikre  retigt^m^tickichi-' 
iuAe  Gritndic^e,  66;  K,  DB.  V.  640  f. ;  F.  J.  Coffin.  JBL.  XIX.  (1900).  i66-iS8. 

f  The  phrase  "  glory  of  Ynhweh  "  proliably  arose  in  this  period,  but  there  b  no 
cerlain  evidence  of  its  exbleiicc  uniil  a  slightly  later  dtitt*;  cf,  1  S.  4^  Ex.  331* 
(late  J)  Nu.  H**  (JE).  H  IC  DB.  V.  647.  H  Bu.  /?^/.  106. 
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(a)  Yahweh  is  a  god  irresistible  in  nature  and  among  nations,  the 
idea  of  a  merely  national  god  having  been  outgrown.  This  is  seen 
Id  the  power  attributed  to  Yahweh  over  other  nations,  e,g,  Egypt, 
and  Canaan,  as  well  as  in  the  extra-national  existence  involved  in 
his  residence  at  Sinai,  and  likewise  in  the  later  conception  of  a 
heavenly  residence  (r.j.).  The  narrower  idea  of  Yahweh  as  the 
god  of  a  land  has  never  existed.  He  has  been  and  is  a  national 
god,  i>,  Israel's  God  ;  but  he  is  also  something  more  than  this,  a 
god  wrho  controls  nations  and  nature  in  IsraeFs  favor.  It  is  not  in 
this  same  sense  that  we  may  speak  of  Chemosh  or  Ashur, 

{b)  He  is,  moreover,  a  god  who  is  the  moral  ruler  of  his  people  ; 
this  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  atfecl  individuals,  being  still  limited 
to  families  and  nations*  The  interests  of  the  individual  are  indeed 
conceived  of  as  under  the  protection  of  Yahweh,  but  they  are 
wholly  subordinate  to  those  of  the  nation,  being  in  themselves  of 
loo  slight  importance  to  merit  the  especial  and  continuous  con- 
sideration of  the  deity,  except  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the 
national  life  and  progress.*  Yahweh's  rule  is  characterized  by  jus- 
tice, and  his  power  to  judge  extends  to  heaven  and  to  Sheoh  Here 
we  must  estimate  the  true  character  of  judgment  in  ancient  times, 
for,  although  it  came  from  Yahweh,  it  signified,  not  a  ''moral  inves- 
tigation and  instruction/'  but  **an  oracular  response  obtained  by 
means  of  a  sacred  lot**  (Ex*  22**^'  Jos.  7^**^  ^^  i  S,  14).!  This,  as 
Bndde  says,  is  not  moral,  but  intellectual  knowledge.  But  this 
primitive  judgment  has  nevertheless  given  place  to  the  verdict 
against  kings  pronounced  by  Nathan  and  Elijah  (ji^.x.). 

He  vs^  known  for  his  personal  interest  and  love,  since  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be,  not  only  a  helper  and  a  friend »  but,  indeed,  a 
lather.  %  This  signifies  something  very  great,  for  he  is  no  longer 
simply  a  natural  or  even  national  god,  and  therefore  compelled  to 
render  such  service.  If  deliverances  have  been  wrought,  they 
have  come  through  his  affection.  There  is  a  sense,  hkewise,  in 
which  he  is  a  holy  god,  and  disobedience  of  his  regulations  is  iin. 
This  is  implied  in  the  claim  of  Elijah,  who  treats  allegiance  to  any 
other  god  as  sin  ;  in  representations  of  J  and  E,  that  disregard  of 
Yahweh's  will  (cf.  especially  the  story  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 


•  a,  Sro.  Rd,^  loa  ft 
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sin  given  by  J  in  Gn.  3-1 1 )  is  deserving  of  severe  punishment  and 
inevitably  followed  by  judgment ;  in  the  decalogues,  which  present 
the  ethical  and  the  ritualistic  demands  of  a  god,  himself  holy,  and 
therefore  demanding  an  elevated  character  in  those  who  serv^e  him  ; 
and  in  CC,  the  regulations  of  which  are  everywhere  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  the  divine  will. 

(c)  Yahweh  alone  is  the  God  of  Israel,  and  he  only  may  be 
worshipped,  —  this  was  the  truth  for  which  Elijah  had  contended, 
and  his  contest  had  been  won.  The  significance  of  this  victory 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  fact  that  Yahweh  had  made 
and  enforced  such  a  demand  in  itself  challenged  attention.  It 
emphasized  the  fundamental  and  far-reaching  difference  between 
Yahweh  and  the  nature  gods  of  Canaan  and  the  surrounding 
peoples^*  This  difference  consisted  chiefly  in  the  essentially 
ethical  and  spiritual  nature  of  Yahweh,  which  must  of  necessity 
find  expression  in  demands  upon  his  people  for  a  worship  arising 
from  the  heart  and  a  life  devoted  to  ideals  of  justice  and  purity, 

2.  In  what  has  already  been  said,  there  is  much  that  refers  to 
the  conceptions  concerning  man's  duty  to  God,  as  expressed  in 
worship.    We  may  add  the  following  brief  statement :  — 

(i)  The  priest,  hardly  known  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
has  attained  an  important  place.  The  story  of  the  priest-work 
of  Micah  Qu.  17,  18),  and  that  of  EH  and  his  sons  (1  S.  1^-4^),  shed 
much  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  priesthood*  He  was  at 
first  occupied  with  the  care  of  the  Ark  (i  S.  4*  2  S.  15^®),  and 
with  carrying  or  consulting  the  ephod  (for  no  positive  evidence 
exists  that  the  priests  participated  in  sacrifice  t).  Out  of  this 
fimction  grew  later  the  giving  of  directions,  i.e.  tdrdth,  in  matters 
relating  to  law  or  ritual.  But  with  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  the 
priests  took  on  larger  service  and  rose  to  a  higher  place  in  society 
and  in  governmental  affairs.  Strong  societies  were  organized,  at 
first  in  Jerusalem,  and  later  in  Northern  Israel  (cf.  Dt.  33**^  [E], 
in  which  the  priesthood  is  recognized  as  organized  and  as  possess- 
ing  high  dignity  and  power).  At  the  same  time  CC  contains  no 
reference  to  a  priest ;  the  whole  matter  is  custom,  not  law. 

(2)  The  high  places  taken  over  from  Baalism  arc  still  employed 
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without  objection  as  the  seats  of  popular  worship.  These  repre- 
sent the  ancient  holy  places,  and  have  now  become  thoroughly 
identified  with  Yahweh-worship,  as  distinguished  from  Baal-wor- 
ship. The  thought  has  not  yet  been  suggested  that  worship  shall 
be  restricted  to  one  place,  Jerusalem.  The  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing a  pure  worship  at  these  high  places  has  not  yet  been  realized. 

(3)  Sacrifice  is,  after  all,  the  chief  feature  of  worship.  It  appears  in  the 
meal  of  commanion  (i  S.  i^  ^-  9^^) ;  the  offerer  may  kill  the  victim,  the  fat  is 
reserved  for  Yahweh,  and  a  portion  is  given  to  the  priest  (i  S.  2^^-);  the  flesh 
may  not  be  eaten  with  the  blood  (i  S.  14^').  All  sacrifices  zxt  gifts  to  the 
deity;  the  offerings  of  Gideon  (Ju.  6^*)  and  Manoah  (Ju.  13**)  represent 
the  usage  of  the  times.* 

(4)  The  passover,  Israel's  only  festival  in  pre-Canaanitish  times,  has  now 
grown  into  several,  among  which  are  {a)  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  34^1  23"  Dt.  5**), 
observed,  however,  with  a  humanitarian  rather  than  a  religious  motive  (z/.j.) ; 
this  same  thing  holds  good  also  of  (Jb)  the  seventh  year,  which  is  beginning 
to  be  observed.  There  are  also  (c)  the  new  moon  (i  S.  20**- **'•),  with 
festivities  lasting  for  two  days,  and  (</)  the  three  festivals  at  which  all  males 
were  to  appear  with  gifts  (Ex.  23^^*  34^*^);  these  were  occasions  of  great 
joy  and  feasting,  reaching  even  to  excess,  for  sacred  women  at  the  high  places 
prostituted  themselves  as  a  part  of  the  religious  ritual.  Cf.  Amos  and  Hosea 
passim.^ 

(5)  Custom  has  now  in  many  cases  been  codified  into  law,  for  CC  is  clearly 
in  existence  {va.).  These  precedents  are  now  recognized  as  having  divine 
sanction ;  and  while  their  scope  is  not  broad,  the  essential  content  includes 
reference  to  many  of  the  more  important  of  the  religious  institutions. 

(6)  The  use  of  images  continues,  and  oracles  are  consulted  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  divine  will.  This  was  the  use  made  of  Urim  and  Thummim, 
which,  in  some  way  not  quite  clear,  represented  the  sacred  lot.  Cf.  i  S.  14^^ 
(0)»  and  14^^^.^  This  usage,  hardly  consistent  with  a  later  and  higher 
prophetism,  was  still  a  part  of  the  system  in  vogue,  and  entirely  consistent 
with  that  system. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  formulate,  as  the  expression  of  this  Canaan- 
itish-Israelitish  age,  the  opinion  which  prevailed  concerning  the 
relation  of  man  to   his  fellow-man,  his  obligations,  or,  in  other 

•  For  further  details  v.  Schultz,  "Significance  of  Sacrifice  in  O.  T.,"  AJT.  IV. 
257-313;  Now.  Arch,  II.  003  ff. ;  Dr.,  art.  "  Offering,"  DB. ;  GFM.,  art.  "  Sacrifice," 
£B. ;  and  my  Priestly  Element  in  O.  T.,  83-93. 

t  On  early  Israelitish  festivals,  see  my  Priestly  Element  in  O,  7*.,  94-7;  Benz, 
art.  -  Feasts,"  £B.;  Now.  Arch.  II.  138  ff. 

X  GFM..  art  **  Urim  and  Thummim,"  £B. 
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words,  the  ethical  standards  which  were  iri  vogue*  But  certain 
things  may  be  said,  partly  in  the  way  of  explanation,  partly,  also, 
in  the  way  of  interpretation  :  — 

( 1 )  It  is  unfair  to  the  age,  and  to  the  subject,  to  base  one*s  con* 
elusions  on  the  extreme  cases  of  immorality.  Such  cases  occur  in 
our  oum  day.  The  record  of  sych  cases  (V^^.  that  of  Judah  and 
Tamar  (Gn,  3S),  and  that  of  David  and  Bathsheba  (i  Sam.  11,  12)) 
is  evidence,  not  of  their  common  occurrence,  but  of  their  heinous- 
ness  in  the  sight  of  the  prophet  who  makes  the  record. 

(2)  While  we  niviy  still  hesitate  concerning  the  actual  basis  of 
this  ethical  movement  in  IsraePs  history,  and  its  origin,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  point  out,  not  only  the  elements  in  the  remarkable 
growth  which  has  taken  place  in  this  period,  but  also  the  occasion 
of  the  growth,  viz.  the  advance  in  a  true  conception  of  Yahweh 
(pp.  xc  ff.). 

(3)  The  conception  of  higher  ideals  is  still  restricted  to  the 
community  (y>.  the  family  or  clan),  and  has  not  received  appU- 
cation  to  the  individiiaL 

(4)  This  higher  conception  has  influenced  the  attitude  of  Israel 
neither  toward  outside  nations^  nor,  indeed,  toward  the  stranger 
inside  Israel's  gates.  This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  strange  in  view 
of  the  definitely  hostile  relations  which  existed  for  the  most  part 
between  every  ancient  nation  and  its  neighboring  nations.  Inter- 
national comity  and  law  must  follow  national  law  at  a  long  distance. 

(5)  Custom  is  still,  in  great  measure,  the  standard  of  action, 
but  this  is  more  and  more  influenced  by  reHgious  thought.  And, 
as  already  suggested,  custom  has  now  been  formulated  into  law. 
Crime  is  regarded  as  affecting  Yahweh  himself  {2  S.  12",  following 
the  reading  of  Lucian),  and  the  enactments  of  CC,  aside  from 
its  ritual  content,  take  cognizance  of  the  most  common  and 
important  of  the  human  relationships. 

(6)  The  later  decalogue,  properly  interpreted  {p^s,),  marks 
the  stage  of  advancement  now  reached.  This  is  splendidly  sup- 
ported and,  indeed,  developed  in  CC  (pp.  Ixivff.). 

( 7)  But,  after  all,  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs  give  us  the  truest 
idea  of  the  morals  of  the  period. •  They  represent  the  highest  ideals 


•  K.  DB.  V.  663  L 
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of  the  teachers  of  Israel  at  the  time  they  assumed  literar>^  form  (cf. 
pp.  btxi,  Ixxix  f,).  Abraham  is  the  type  of  the  truly  pious  Israelite, 
exhibiting  the  qualities  of  faith  and  obedience  under  the  most  try- 
ing circumstances ;  while  Jacob  is  the  successful  man  of  affairs, 
whose  prosperity  is  due,  not  alone  to  his  own  shrewdness,  but  also  to 
his  feilhful  adherence  to  his  God.  The  moral  delinquencies  of  the 
patriarchs  must  be  estimated  in  view  of  {a)  the  fact  that  in  large 
part  the  questionable  transactions  are  in  relations  with  foreigners, 
toward  whom  ethical  requirements  did  not  hold  to  such  a  high 
degree  {tu.)  ;  (/^)  the  effort  of  E  to  minimize  the  faults  of  the 
patriarchs  {v,s.),  which  shows  an  ethical  advance  toward  the  close 
of  the  pre-prophetic  period;  (r)  the  indirect  condemnation  some- 
times found  within  the  stories  themselves  (cf*  Gn.  20^'''  26^''  27^') • 

(8)  The  stories  of  the  Icings  enforce  similar  truths  upon  the 
attention.  The  special  position  of  the  king  as  **  the  anointed  of 
Yahweh  **  and  the  most  powerful  personage  in  the  nation  added 
emphasis  to  the  use  of  his  life -story  for  purposes  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  If  David  and  his  successors  could  achieve 
success  only  in  so  far  as  they  obeyed  Yahweh  and  refrained 
from  evil,  how  much  less  could  the  nation  at  large  disregard 
Yahweh 's  will  and  prosper?  The  direct  teaching  of  these  stories 
is  evident, 

4.  Aside  from  the  conceptions  already  considered,  viz.  those 
of  God,  of  man  in  relation  to  God,  and  of  man  in  relation  to  man, 
there  are  certain  others  with  which  the  religious  and  ethical  ideas 
arc  closely  associated.  These  possess  more  of  the  speculative 
character  and  deal  with  the  origins  of  things  and  the  future.* 

(1)  Ideas  concerning  the  ofigin  and  nature  of  man  had  taken 
on  quite  definite  form,  e*g.  (tf)  the  body  of  man  (Gn,  2^)  is  of 
earth  and  at  death  returns  to  the  earth  (Gn.  3^^)  ;  while  the 
h^ioih  (tfj\)  is  re-absorbed  in  the  great  Spirit  of  the  universe ;  this 
^odj'  ox  flesh  is  transitory  in  its  nature  (cf.  Is.  31^)  and  always  sub- 
ject to  decay  and  destruction ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  occasion  of 
moral  weakness ;  but  it  is  never  represented  as  in  itself  sinful  {ix, 
as  equivalent  to  o-a^)  and  unclean, 

(fi)  The  blood  is  the  life  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  source, 


*  Di.  Tkt^,  355  ff ;   the  recent  statement  of  Kautztch  (Z»^.  V,  665  E>  fur- 
an  admirable  lurvex  of  this  cDtire  field. 
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or  vehicle,  or  seat,  of  life ;  consequently  it  must  not  be  eaten 
(i  S.  14"*  ;  cf  Dt.  12**  Lv.  17"),  for  in  so  doing  another  life  might 
be  absorbed.  The  desire  to  bring  about  just  such  an  identification 
of  different  lives  was  the  basis  of  the  earlier  sacrificial  meals,  of 
which,  however,  no  instance  occurs,  in  O.  T.  literature.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  conception  of  blood  upon  the  later  development 
of  sacrifice  is  very  evident. 

{c)  The  breath  or  spirit  (pm)  occupied  a  still  larger  place  in  the 
older  thought.  This  breath  represented  life,  and  had  its  origin  in 
the  breath  of  Yahweh  himself,  which  he  breathed  into  the  first  man 
(Gn.  2^).  When  this  divine  breath  (the  spirit  of  life)  is  called 
back  by  Yahweh  to  himself  (/>.  re-absorbed),  death  ensues.  Nor 
was  this  spirit  restricted  to  human  beings,  for  animal  life  (Gn.  2^^ 
had  the  same  origin  (Nu.  16"  27" ;  cf.  Ps.  104"'  Jb.  34"'),  although 
it  was  reckoned  inferior,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  man  was 
treated  more  directly  and  individually  in  the  act  of  creation,  animals 
being  animated,  so  to  speak,  as  a  species ;  and  further,  although 
animals  are  represented  as  created  for  man's  use,  none  of  them  is 
fit  to  be  his  "help."  But  now,  this  spirit,  breathed  into  humanity 
once  for  all  in  the  case  of  the  first  man  ( =  traducianism,  rather 
than  creationism),  and  including  life  of  every  kind,  viz.  thought, 
will,  and  action,  is  everywhere  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  spirit 
(cf.  Acts  17^.* 

(2)  The  origin  and  purpose  of  the  universe  does  not  occupy  a 
large  place  in  Hebrew  pre-prophetic  thought,  and  yet  certain  defi- 
nite ideas  are  contained  in  J's  statement  in  Gn.  2**^-  Perhaps 
something  also  is  to  be  learned  from  what  this  passage  does  not  con- 
tain {e^,  the  lack  of  any  mythical  element) .  {a)  This  narrative, 
of  which  a  portion  (dealing  with  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth) 
doubtless  has  been  lost,  clearly  points  to  Yahweh  as  the  former  of 
man  and  of  man's  home  (but  this  is  only  what  other  religious 
cosmogonies  have  done,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  does  not  contra- 
dict the  position  that  the  doctrine  of  Yahweh  as  Creator  is  exilic 
or  post-exilic,  />.  subsequent  to  the  acceptance  of  monotheism) .f 

•Cf.  Di.  Theol.  359  flF. ;  Da.  O.  T.  Theol.  117-29;  Briggs,  JBL.  XIX.  (1900). 
132  ff. :  Shoemaker,  JBL,  XXIV.  (1904),  13  ff.,  who  finds  no  case  of  nn  =  breath 
until  exilic  times  {y.  p.  24). 

t  Sta.  ZA  W.  XXIII.  178 ;  Gunkel,  Schdpfung  und  Chaos,  159;  K.  DB,  V.  669. 
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{d)  The  interest  is  centred  in  man,  for  whose  benefit  alone  the 
animals  are  formed ;  and  when  no  suitable  companion  is  found  for 
him  among  them,  woman  is  created  by  another  and  different  pro- 
cess ;  while  (c)  the  climax  is  found  in  the  representation  concern- 
ing marriage.* 

(3)  The  origin  and  nature  of  sin  is  pictured  in  the  story  of  the 
/a^,  for  no  other  interpretation  than  that  of  a  /a/Zf  will  satisfy 
the  demands.  Concerning  all  this,  it  was  believed  {a)  that  man, 
at  one  time,  lived  in  close  association  and  communion  with  the 
deity ;  but  (d)  pride  led  him  to  overstep  certain  bounds  that  had 
been  set ;  (c)  this  act  of  disobedience  was  followed  by  trouble, 
misery,  and  suffering.  J 

(4)  TA^  state  after  death  is  a  subject  concerning  which  neither 
pre-prophecy  nor  prophecy  had  much  to  say,  partly  because  the 
saying  of  anything  would  give  encouragement  to  the  superstitious 
survivals  of  animism,  and  partly,  also,  because  no  adequate  teach- 
ing had  as  yet  been  worked  out.  That  the  ideas  which  prevailed 
in  early  Israel  concerning  Sheol  came  from  the  Canaanites  (and 
perhaps  farther  back  from  Babylon)  is  probable ;  in  any  case,  the 
popular  belief  was  closely  associated  with  necromancy,  and  conse- 
quently opposed  to  Yahwism.  This  belief  (Gn.  37"  42*  44*** 
Nu.  16**^",  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  J)  included,  at  least,  the 
following  points:  {a)  Sheol  is  a  space  to  which  one  goes  down; 
(Jf)  no  one  ever  returns ;  yet  (r)  by  the  influence  of  necromancers 
a  "  form  "  may  be  brought  up,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel  (i  S.  28"  *')  ; 
while  (</)  only  thick  darkness  prevails,  {e)  It  is  a  place  of  assem- 
bly for  the  departed ;  but  (/)  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fellowship 
(Gn.  37").  (^)  That  which  goes  down  is  not  the  body  (which 
decays  in  the  grave),  nor  the  spirit  (which  is  absorbed  by  the 
spirit  of  God)  ;  but  "an  indefinable  something  of  the  personality" 
which  (=jA^j<35f,  or  manes)  is  invisible  and  does  not  live,  but  merely 

*  On  the  question  of  Babylonian  influence  upon  this  and  the  other  early  stories 
of  Genesis,  cf.  the  recent  voluminous  literature  on  Babel  and  Bible. 

t  CC  the  opinions  that  we  have  here:  (i)  an  illustration  of  how  sin  arises  in 
the  case  of  every  individual  (cf.  Di.  Theol.  371) ;  (2)  the  story  of  how  humanity 
passed  from  rudeness  to  culture,  or  from  unconsciousness  to  freedom  (cf.  Hoizinger 
and  Gunkel,  in  loc) ;  or  (3)  a  culture-myth  without  moral  content  (Tennant). 

J  On  the  relation  of  this  to  the  Babylonian,  and  especially  the  Zend,  ct  Sta. 
ZA  W,  XXin.  17a  fr. ;  Zimmem,  KA  Tfi  527  f. ;  K.  DB.  V.  667. 
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exists.  How  far  this  popular  belief  was  a  survival  of  animismj  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  really  antagonized  by  Yahwism,  cannot 
here  be  discussed.* 

5.  The  general  character  of  the  p re-prophetic  movement  may 
now  be  briefly  summarized  in  view  of  its  history  tjp  to  this  point, 
and,  likewise,  in  view  of  the  real  prophetic  activity  which  is  to 
grow  out  of  it  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  follow  close  upon  its  heels : 

(1)  This  movement  is  not  exclusively  or  essentially  Israehtish,  but 
is  of  Canaanitish  origin,  f  although  itself  at  a  later  time  hostile  to 
Canaanitism  and  directly  responsible  for  its  destruction  ;  and  in 
the  long  process  of  its  growth  it  incorporates  many  Canaanitish 
ideas. 

(2)  The  struggle  between  pre-prophetism  and  Baalism  is  between 
the  later  idea  of  a  relation  with  the  deity,  based  upon  a  pact  or 
covenant,  and  the  earlier  idea  of  a  relation  based  upon  the  natu- 
ral tie.  In  this  case,  the  covenant  idea  lives  and  works  several 
centuries  with  the  nature  idea,  and,  in  the  end,  shakes  it  off,  but 
only  after  absorbing  all  that  was  good  in  it, 

(3)  The  result  of  the  movement,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  worship, 
is  the  endurance,  if  not  the  acceptance,  of  an  elaborated  cult, 
through  which  the  religious  sentiment  has  been  enlarged  and 
enriched,  but  in  which  Israel  is  soon  to  find  that  which  will  prove 
her  ruin  (cf.  Judah  and  the  doctrine  of  the  inviolable  Jerusalem). 

(4)  The  influence  of  the  movement  on  conduct  has  been  to 
raise  the  standard  in  a  marked  degree,  and  to  define  more  closely 
the  relations  of  man  to  man,  without,  however,  going  outside  of 
Israel,  or  developing  anything  higher  than  that  which  pertains  to 
the  tribe  or  family. 

{5)  The  movement,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  idea  of  Godj 
is  still  henotheistiCj  not  monotheistic* 


§"< 


a    AMOS. 
The  Personal  Life  of  Amos, 


The  facts  of  the  life  of  Amos  present  many  points  of  peculiar 
interest*     i.  His  home  was  in  Judah  (cf.  p.  3). 


•  For  the  roost  important  Hteramrc  on  ihh  subject,  see  pp^  40S, 
t  So  Kuc.  PtifpA.  554  ff. ;  K.  DB,  V.  653 ;  Gu.  C  VL  71 ;  #/  a/, 
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Tim  may  be  accepted,  notwithstanding  (a)  his  seeming  absorption  in 
Korthern  Israel  (cf,  p,  cxxi  for  the  view  Ihal  he  always  haH  JuHah  in  mind  as 
tlie  home  of  Yahweh's  religion  in  the  future)  ;  *  {&)  the  elevation  of  Tekoa» 
which  b  alleged  to  be  too  great  for  sycamore  culture  (p.  3) ;  f  {c)  the  lack 
of  allusion  to  Judah  in  his  wniings;  t  i'O  l^i*-'  effort  of  Gratz§  to  identify 
Telcoa  «ith  Eltekeh  of  Jos.  19**1  making  him  a  Danite ;  {e)  the  suggestion 
of  Oort  that  he  really  lived  in  the  North,  and  went  to  Jud&h  only  after  hia 
CKpulsion  from  Bethel  (p.  3);  (/)  the  desire  of  Che,  ||  to  transfer  Tekoa  to 
the  Negcb,  and  traasfomi  many  of  the  proper  names  in  such  a  way  as  to  place 
the  entire  activity  of  Amos  in  this  region,  which  Che.  supposes  to  have  be- 
longtd  to  Northern  IsraeU 

The  location  of  Tekoa  in  the  desert  of  Judah  furnishes  the  possibility  of 
just  such  a  sense  of  natural  grandeur  ^I  as  we  are  compelled  to  believe  must 
haT«  been  the  privilege  through  nmny  years  of  one  who  was  later  able  to 
eapreas  himself  as  did  Amos.  Nor  may  we  deny  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  not  far  distant  Arab  influences,  including  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
caravan  routes  close  at  hand  (cf*  the  Dedanites,  Is,  21  i"*),  although  we  may 
hc&itate  to  sce»*  an  actual  Arabic  idiom  in  D2'D\0  *3S*  qj  (4^''),  or  to  regard 
Tekoa  ft  as  a  great  Arab>Israelitish  literary  centre,  the  Book  of  Job  likewise 
haring  been  written  here,  or  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  general 
region»  under  the  lead  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  were  the  occasion  of  all  ancient 
Israelitish  life  and  activity,  tt 

There  is  nothing  in  j''"  to  show,  as  Cheyne  thinks,  that  Amos 
must  have  left  Tekoa  before  receiving  his  call.  Here,  almost 
within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  in  or  near  a  village  fortified  at  one 
lime  by  Rehoboam  {2  Ch.  11"),  and  celebrated  for  the  visit  paid 
to  David  (2  S.  14*'')  by  one  of  its  wise  women,  which  looked  out 
upon  a  desolate,  dreary,  and  savage  world,  in  fact  "an  unmitigated 
wilderness,"  in  an  environment  abounding  in  emptiness  and  still- 
ness, was  very  naturally  developed  the  being  who  was  to  possess, 
in  fullest  measure,  the  power  of  observation  and  leflection,  the 
austere  habits  of  the  recltise,  and  the  un pitying  sharpness  of  the 
censor  of  his  country's  faults  and  vices.  §§  No  mention  is  made 
of  a  father,  or  of  family*     Did  he  have  no  family  record  ? 

•  Meinhoid,  63 ;  cf,  Vfarti,  150. 

t  Tekoa  is  about  2700  feet  at>ove  sea  level,  white  sycamores  are  never  found  in 
Mestine  at  a  greater  height  than  1000  feet;  cf.  i  K,  10*^  i  Ch.  a7*« ;  v,  GAS.  I.  77 ; 
Maspero,  Dawa  ofCiviiuattom,  a6,  121 ;  Post.  DB.  IV,  634 1;  M'Lcan,  EB.  4831  f. 

t  Cf.  Marti,  146.  }  Gtsck.  I.  403.  ||  EB.  3888  U  and  CB,  !  1. 133  f. 

n  Che,  EB,  148.  ••  With  We.,  and  Che.  EB.  148. 

tt  Stickel,  Hm^,  36^-77.        tt  Che.  EB.  and  CB,  passim.       \\  GAS,  I.  79-81* 
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2.  But  if  this  was  the  home  of  Amos,  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  did  he  occupy  it  and  do  his  work  ?  We  may  not 
accept  (i)  the  view  recently  suggested*  that  the  book  is  subse- 
quent to  the  exile,  later  even  than  Joel ;  nor  (2)  its  assignment  to 
the  date  744  or  745  B.c.,t  on  the  ground  that  Assyria  was  inactive 
for  twenty-five  years  previous  to  the  accession  of  Tiglathpileser  III. 
(745  B.C.)  ;  nor  (3)  the  date  indicated  by  Elhorst,  viz.  in  the  days 
of  Josiah,  638-621. 

Students  of  Amos  are  all  but  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  Amos 
delivered  these  sermons  between  765  and  750  B.C.  (p.  5).  t  This 
view  assumes  the  general  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in 
chap.  7,  and  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  circumstances  of  this 
period  as  they  are  elsewhere  found  to  exist.  § 

(tf )  The  freedom  of  the  people  from  anxiety  on  account  of  Assyria,  and 
the  vagueness  of  Amos  in  referring  to  Assyria  i|  (5*^  6**)  are  both  clear, 
when  we  note  that  during  the  reigns  of  Shalmaneser  III.  (783-773  B.C.),  who 
was  all  the  time  engaged  with  the  people  of  Urartu  (i,e,  Ararat),  and  A§ur-dan 
(772-755  B.C.),  whose  time  was  occupied  principally  in  dealing  with  con- 
spiracy and  revolt  at  home,  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  growth  of 
Israel,^  and  the  political  situation  was  one  which  gave  the  people  great 
confidence. 

•  Edward  Day  and  Walter  H.  Chapin,  A/SL.  XVIII.  66-93.  This  argument 
is  based  on  (i)  the  presence  of  many  insertions  generally  acknowledged  to  be  from 
a  later  hand,  but  these  in  nearly  every  case  plainly  interrupt  the  thought  and  fail 
to  harmonize  with  the  main  portion,  and  this  difficulty  is  not  relieved  by  making 
the  main  portion  also  late ;  (a)  the  presence  in  the  genuine  Amos  portions  of  many 
words  and  phrases  which  are  "late,"  and  yet  words  are  called  "late"  by  these 
authors  which  are  found  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Ju.  5),  or  the  Blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gn.  49) ;  (3)  the  general  post-exilic  tone  of  these  supposedly  original  parts,  but 
since  this  same  post-exilic  tone  is  said  to  characterize  all  of  Isaiah  as  well  as 
Hosea,  the  whole  question  is  begged.  The  vagueness  of  the  utterances  of  Amos, 
here  used  as  evidence  against  the  early  date,  is  precisely  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  for  that  date. 

t  Zeydner,  TASf.,  1894, 59 ;  Valeton,  Amos  und  Hosea,  10;  concerning  this,  Che. 
{EB.  150)  is  correct  in  saying  that  to  any  one  not  blinded  by  a  fanatical  religious 
belief  this  inactivity  must  have  appeared  temporary ;  and,  moreover,  if  written  after 
the  events  of  745  B.C.,  the  predictions  of  destruction  would  have  been  fuller  and 
more  specific.    Cf.  Now.,  p.  121. 

t  So  e.g.  We.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr..  Marti. 

{  Dr.  (p.  loi),  Che.,  Now.,  Marti. 

II  The  word  "  Assyria"  is  not  mentioned  unless  we  read  with  0BAQ  -^WK  instead 
of  niPK  (3»). 

\  Within  this  period  Assyria  troubled  Syria  as  follows :   In  775,  they  came  to 
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(3)  The  religious  situfltion  is  most  intense.  The  keenest  possible  interest 
is  taken  in  the  cultus.  The  zeal  of  the  worshippers  attracts  attention.  The 
service  is  full  and  rich  (4**>-  $^'^  8**  9*)'  This  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
satisfaction  with  which  the  people  regard  the  peace  and  prosperity  they  now 
enjoy  since  the  wars  with  Syria  have  closed,  and  to  the  joy  and  gladness  with 
which  they  hail  the  enlargement  of  the  nation's  territory;  and  on  the  other, 
to  the  anxiety  aroused  by  earthquakes  and  pestilences  (v.i.),  the  melancholy 
recollection  of  the  treatment  recently  accorded  them  by  the  Syrians  and  Am- 
monites (i^"4^"),  as  well  as  the  fear  that,  unless  worshipped  in  this  gor- 
geous fashion,  Yahweh  will  bring  back  the  troubles  through  which  they  have 
recently  passed. 

(/)  The  social  situation  is  one  in  which  the  wealthy  (and  in  these  days  of  , 
economic  changes  the  number  of  the  wealthy  was  large)  are  luxurious  and  > 
given  to  debauchery  (j^  5'*),  cruel  and  oppressive  (i*'-  3***),  the  women  tak-/ 
ing  their  full  share  (4^  cf.  Is.  3^).  Ivory  houses  (3^)  and  continual  feasting 
(6**)  furnish  one  picture;  robbery,  adultery,  and  murder  (Ho.  411.1a  f.  yi*'-), 
another;  while  the  lack  of  brotherliness  and  the  prevalence  of  injustice 
(3T.  la M  6W  8«f)  give  still  a  third. 

We  cannot  urge  in  favor  of  this  date  the  interpretation  of  6^  suggested  by 
We.  and  adopted  by  Che.  {£B.  149),  that  the  people  are  rejoicing  because 
of  the  capture  of  two  cities  in  Gilead,  Lo-debar  and  Karnaim  (p.  156) ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  find  evidence  against  this  date  in  i^  because  in 
2  K.  16^  the  fulfilment  is  represented  as  literally  taking  place ;  Kir  here  is 
probably  an  interpolation,*  while  Kir  of  i^  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  tra- 
dition regarding  Aram's  origin  (9^),  no  stress  being  placed  upon  the  locality 
of  the  captivity.!  Nor  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  6*  (p.  144)  opposed  to 
this  date.  The  conquest  of  Gath  by  Uzziah  (2  Ch.  2(fi;  cf.  6*  and  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  Gath  in  i*^),  the  overthrow  of  Moab  by  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  K.  3;  cf.  use  of  odv  rather  than  -|Sd  in  Am.  2^),  as  well  as  that  of 
Aram  (2  K.  14^),  seem  to  be  presupposed. 

Still  further,  notice  may  be  taken  of  (d)  the  pestilences  which  prevailed  in 
Asqrria  in  765  and  759  B.C.,  to  which  allusion,  possibly,  is  made  in  4'^,  although 
it  is  there  styled  "after  the  manner  of  Egypt ";  (e)  the  solar  eclipse  referred 
to  in  8*,  assigned  by  the  Assyrian  eponym  list  to  763  B.C. ;  %  (/)  the  earthquake 
(i');  this  was  the  earthquake  spoken  of  much  later  in  Zc.  14^  (where  the 
mentioni  of  it  is  possibly  due  to  this  superscription;   cf.  the  statement  of 


Erini  (f>.  Mt  Amanus,  near  the  Gulf  of  Antioch) ;  in  773,  to  Damascus ;  in  772, 
to  Hadrach ;  in  765,  again  to  Hadrach ;  in  755,  a  third  time  to  Hadrach ;  in  754,  to 
Arpad ;  and  not  again  till  745.  Syria,  thus,  was  engaged  with  Assyria.  Israel  was 
let  alone,  and  in  consequence  Jeroboam  II.  and  Uzziah  were  enabled  to  build  up 
their  kingdoms  to  a  higher  point  than  ever  before. 

•  So  Benz.,  Kit.,  Oort,  Che.  {EB.  150) ;  Kir  is  lacking  In  6. 

t  Che.  EB.  150. 

X  Schra.  COT.  11. 193;  Sayce,  TSBA.  III.  149;  Marti,  EB.  790. 
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Jo»q>hiis,  AnL  IX.  lo,  4),  and  accmingly  referred  to  in  4^  as  well  u  in  8^  (not 
an  interpolation^  as  We.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Che.,  maintain ).•  We  cannot  deny  the 
occurrence  of  this  earthquake,  even  though  no  other  evidence  for  it  is  to  be 
discovered.  With  the  tradition  thus  substantiated,  and  with  the  recognition 
of  the  earthquake  as  a  mcthoil  of  divine  punishment  found  in  4^^  Is,  29^^  we 
may  well  accept  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  although*  it  is  to  be  conceded, 
no  lielp  is  gained  from  it  for  the  more  dciinite  determination  of  Amos*!  dftte. 


3.  In  the  case  of  no  other  prophet  is  the  question  of  occupation 
more  interesting,  since  with  this  there  stands  closely  connected 
the  problem  of  Amos's  preparation  for  his  life-work.  Four  items 
require  to  be  considered  ;  (i)  The  prophet's  own  statement  (7**) 
that  he  was  not  a  prophet  by  profession,  nor  a  meml>er  of  one  of  the 
pre-prophetk  societies*  This  implies  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  nehhPim^  "the  ecstatic  enthusiasts/'  the 
crowd  of  diviners,  who  in  recent  years  had  come  to  have  a  defi- 
nitely recognized  professional  position ;  and,  besides  that,  since  he 
is  not  one  of  them  nominally,  his  work  is  characterized  by  a  pur- 
pose and  spirit  different  from  theirs.  What  was  this  ?  I  answer, 
that  spirit  of  observation  and  recognition  of  general  law,  of 
philosophical  insight  and  reasoning,  which  became  the  so-called 
wisdom- spirit  when  nationalism  had  passed  away  and  the  doctrine 
f  individualism  was  beginning  to  assert  itself.  Amos,  as  it  will  be 
seen,  is  almost  as  much  a  sage  as  he  is  a  prophet*  He  differs  from 
the  later  sages  in  still  being,  like  the  nebhi'im,  limited  to  a  point  of 
view  which  is  largely  national ;  but  inside  of  his  circle  he  exhibits 
the  mood,  the  method,  and  the  motive  of  the  sage  {vJ^*  With 
this  point  in  mind,  it  is  easier  to  understand  the  other  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  same  passage  (7^*),  (2)  The  prophet's  real  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  a  "  dresser  of  sycamores."  This  was  a  humble 
employment,  and  proves  that  Amos,  like  Micah,  was  one  of  the 
people.  The  evidence  at  hand  does  not  clearly  indicate  whether 
he  was  really  poor,  or,  perhaps,  fairly  well-to-do.  Did  he  own  a 
plantation  of  sycamores?!      In  any  case   he  was   independent 
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•  Nothing  could  be  more  fanciful  than  G.  Hoffmann'a  suggestion  (ZAW,  llh 
133,  approved  by  Che.  Elt  149;  Marti },  that  the  remark  in  i*  is  an  inference  of  the 
editor,  based  upon  the  understanding  that,  according  to  t*'^  (d.  /^S^),  Israel*! 
pujibhment  had  been  dclaj^ed  twice,  for  a  year  each  time. 

t  So  Che.  £B,  148. 
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enough  to  leave  home*  Or  was  he  a  dresser  of  sycamores  in 
Northern  Israel  ?  and  did  he  give  up  that  occupation  when  driven 
out  by  Amaziah  ?  This  bears  upon  the  place  of  his  home  as  well 
as  the  character  of  his  occupation  (?/./.).  It  is  immaterial  whether 
Amos  was  a  dresser  or  tender  of  the  tree  (p,  17a),  a  collector 
and  seller  of  the  fruit,*  or  a  pincher  or  scraper  of  the  fruit,  to 
insure  a  more  rapid  ripening. f  We  do  not  find  10  this  occupa- 
tion anything  inconsistent  I  with  his  Southern  origin, 

(j)  The  further  statement  that  he  was  a  shepherd,  and  had  beeo  taken  by 
Vahweh  from  following  the  flock  (cf.  Elijah's  call  of  Elisha),  is  entirely  con- 
slficQt  with  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  a  shepherd  might  in  those  days,  as  at 
ihe  present  time,  cultivate  fruit  trees  (the  sycamore,  although  the  poorest,  was 
the  most  easily  grown),  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  monotony  of  his  milk 
^et.§  Since  the  word  -rpj  ( I*)  is  not  the  ordinary  word  for  shepherd  (the  word 
nsed  in  fH^  of  7^*,  ^pj,  being  inconsistent  with  the  following  |i*¥,  and  so 
e«^ly  corrupted  from  VJ»  is  generally  read  "^pj  ||)»  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  understand 
(I'.f.  on  t')  that  Amos  was  a  wool-grower,  that  is,  something  more  than  a  mere 
shepherd*  As  such,  he  would  naturally  make  journeys  from  time  to  time,  and 
meet  men  coming  and  going  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  it  was  known  in 
hit  day.^ 

(4)  While  the  language  of  Amos  is  rich  in  figurative  speech 
drawn  from  many  sides  of  life,  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  the 
inAaence  exerted  on  his  utterance  by  the  life  and  occupation 
which  he  followed.  This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  2^  3^'^  4*^ 
^iLni9  513  ^1-4  31  ^1  g^jt  ii^g  influence  of  his  rustic  hfe  and 
humble  occupation  was  not  limited  to  the  symbols  and  figures  in 
which  we  find  this  thought  expressed.  The  thought  itself  had 
birth  in  this  same  environment.  The  separation  of  the  man  from 
homan  companionship,  and  his  consequent  lack  of  human  sym- 

•  a  E,  Post.  D0.  IV,  634  f.  +  GAS. 

t  So  Oort  and  Gratx.  on  the  ground  that  sycamores  could  not  be  cullivated  so 
far  ■txyve  the  sea  as  Tekoa  is  located  (3700  feet) ;  bul  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that 
Amos,  a  nomadic  shepherd,  might  have  had  opportunity  ai  a  place  lower  down,  bul 
iriihin  the  general  district  of  Tekoa,  this  name  t>cjng  applied  to  the  whole  territory 
down  to  «he  pasture-land  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

f  GAS.  U  78,  II  C&fifra,  GAS.  1. 76. 

%  To  such  journeys  "  were  probably  due  his  opportunities  of  familiarity  with 
Korfhem  Israel,  the  onginals  of  hb  vivid  pictures  of  her  town  life,  her  comimcrce, 
and  the  worship  ml  her  great  sanctuaries  *'  (GAS.  I*  79). 
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palhy,  may  account,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  absence  from  his 
message  (?'./*)»  ^^  ^^m  that  of  Elijah^  of  anything  that  savors  of 
tenderness  or  love.  It  is  in  the  sohtude  of  shepherd  Ufe  that 
one  gains  most  certainly  the  abiUty  to  concentrate  attention  even 
on  the  smallest  details.  Moreover,  here  it  is  that  one  most  easily 
is  **  trained  in  that  simple  power  of  appreciating  facts  and  causes 
which,  applied  to  the  great  phenomena  of  the  spirit  and  of  history,*' 
constitutes  the  highest  form  of  intellectual  life. 

4.  The  shepherd  was  taken  by  Yahweh  from  follo\dng  the 
flocks,  as  Elisha  was  taken  from  following  the  oxen  with  the  plough. 
But  was  there  no  call,  definite  and  comprehensive,  like  those  of 
Isaiah  (chap.  6),  Jeremiah  (chap,  i),  and  Ezekiel  (chap,  i)? 
And,  in  any  case,  where  did  this  shepherd  really  obtain  the 
intellectual  preparation  that  justified  the  divine  selection  and  is 
evidenced  in  his  writings? 

(i)  We  shall  see  that  Amos  is  not  an  unlettered  rustic,  although 
many  attempts,  beginning  with  Jerome,  have  been  made  to  prove 
him  such,  (a)  There  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament an  example  of  stronger  or  purer  literary  style.  He  is 
absolute  master  of  the  language  which  he  uses.  Where  did  he 
gain  this  mastery?  (^)  His  knowledge  of  history  and  society 
is  as  marked  as  his  literary  style*  He  has  seen  things  with  his 
own  eyes;  his  perception  is  as  delicate  as  his  human  interest 
is  broad.  He  knows  of  nations,  but  also^  in  each  case,  of  the 
national  character.  He  is  an  ethnologist^  informing  his  auditors 
of  the  origin  of  nations,  as  well  as  an  historian  ;  a  geographer, 
cognizant  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  of  the  far  distant  Cush,  and  the 
equally  distant  Babylonia,  as  well  as  a  sociologist.  K  the  Map  of 
Amos  and  Hosea.  (c)  His  conception  of  God  and  man  and 
right  (z'*/.)  is  something  that  is  thought  to  be  marvellous.  He 
is  not  credited  with  the  ability  to  work  miracles,  as  were  his 
predecessors;  but  is  he  so  detached  from  his  environment,  so 
abnormal  in  his  attainments,  so  irregular  in  every  way  as  to  consti- 
tute in  himself  a  real  miracle  ?  • 

•  We.  (/VffA  472)  says,  *'  Atnos  was  the  founder  of  the  purest  type  of  a  new  phase 
of  prophecy."  Co.  {PtopA,  46)  says, '"  Amos  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  in- 
comprehensible figures  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  the  piouccr  of  a  process 
of  evolution  from  which  a  new  epoch  of  humanity  dales/'    WRS.  (/V^gMv  zao) 
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(a)  He  maintains  for  himself  {7**)  that  he  was  not  called  to  hu  work  by 
Hm  usual  tcchnicaJ  methods,  viz.  through  the  prophetk  aocieLtes.  We  do  not 
miderstand,  as  many  do,*  that  Ihb  stsLtemcnt  indicates  on  the  part  of  Amos 
«)  utter  contempt  for  the  order  of  nedhiUm  ;  because  {a)  elsewhere  he  speaks 
(a"  3')  of  the  nabhP  with  great  rcspcct,t  and  in  7^  he  is  ordered  to  go  as  a 
pfdphet.  (^)  While  be  might  feel  as  did  Elijah  and  Klisha  toward  the  great 
iQa$s  of  the  nebhCim^  he  was,  after  all,  too  much  like  Elijah  and  Micaiah  ben 
ImJIah  in  natural  disposition,  training,  and  theological  positi^in  to  do  other 
than  respect  them  and  others  tike  them.  (<')  lie  himself  uses  the  technique 
of  pre-prophetism,  which  had  long  years  been  taking  form  (p.  cviii),  (i^)  He 
stood  by  no  means  alone,  preceded  as  he  was  by  J  and  E^  having  Hosca  as 
Ilk  contemporary,  besides  others  wh<>se  names  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
Amus  here  %  merely  emphasizes  the  fact  that  prophetiism  or  ecstasy  has  not 
been  his  profession,  and  that,  consequently,  he  is  nut  to  be  identified  with 
those  who  for  so  many  generations  have  shown  hostility  to  the  government ; 
and  further,  that  he  should  not  be  understood  as  uttering  words  such  as  he 
has  spoken  for  the  sake  of  reward  or  remuneration.  He  was,  afler  all,  in  the 
line  of  the  prophetSp  spiritually,  if  not  literally. 

(3)  Reference  has  already  been  made  tu  the  superior  discipline  that  gave 
him  "desert-eyes,**  which,  in  a  *' desert -atmosphere,*'  furnished  the  best 
puMible  training  for  an  obser^'er  of  human  affairs,  a  student  of  cause  and 
c&ct;  likewise,  to  the  unsurpa^ed  opportunities  afforded  him  in  the  prog- 
fcav  of  travels,  which  were  undertaken  in  connection  with  his  occupation* 
(4)  But,  tiack  of  this.  Is  the  fact  that  in  Eastern  society  superior  culture  is 
not  uncommon  in  connection  with  the  poverty  of  shepherd  life.  *'At  the 
courts  of  the  Caliphs  and  their  Emirs  the  rude  Arabs  of  the  desert  were  wont 
to  appear  without  any  feeling  of  awkwardness^  and  to  surprise  the  courtiers 
by  tlic  finish  of  their  impromptu  verses,  the  fluent  eloquence  of  their  oratory, 
&i»d  the  range  of  subjects  on  which  they  could  speak  with  knowledge  and  dis- 
crimination. Among  the  Hebrews,  as  in  the  Arabian  desert,  knowledge  and 
oniory  were  not  affairs  of  professional  education,  or  dependent  for  their  culll- 
vstioii  on  wealth  and  social  status.  The  sum  of  book-learning  was  small; 
neo  of  all  ranks  mingled  with  that  Oriental  freedom  which  is  so  foreign  to 
our  habits ;  shrewd  observation,  a  memory  retentive  of  traditional  lore,  and 
the  laculty  of  original  reflection  took  the  place  of  laborious  study  as  the 
gToand  of  acknowledged  intellectual  preeminence/'  | 


caQs  Amos  **lhe  founder  of  a  new  type  of  prophecy/*  Marti  says,  '*  Amos  is  one 
of  the  most  promineni  landmarks  in  the  history  of  religion/'  Che.  {EB.  155)  says, 
"  The  tMX>k  of  Amos  forms  a  literary  as  well  as  a  prophetic  phenomenon." 

•  So  e^.  Now. ;  cf.  Matthes.  Mad^rH  Review,  V,  421. 

t  fUedel,  SK.  1903,  p.  163!..  following  ©3  and  others  (p.  171),  uses  ihe  post 
tenae^  /  Wku  mo  fropktt,  etc,  but,  contrary  to  R.  DB.  V.  67a,  this  does  not  make  the 
case  clearer. 

:  So  Martt  }  WRS,  ProfK  ia6. 
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(5)  But  are  we  quite  certain  that  the  more  usual  method  of  vision 
was  not  employed  in  the  case  of  Amos  ?  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  Amos,  as  well  as  in  the  latest  prophets,  the  vision  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  first  visions,  viz.  those  of 
the  fire,  locusts,  and  plummet,  constituted,  not  only  the  beginning 
of  Amos's  work,  but  also,  in  large  measure,  his  actual  awakening 
and  incitement  to  the  task  which  he  endeavored  so  faithfully  to 
perform?*  We  cannot  urge  against  this,  that  these  initiatory 
visions  are  not  recorded  in  the  first  chapter,  for  in  Isaiah's  case 
the  call  is  found  in  chap.  6 ;  and,  further,  we  have  no  reason  for 
expecting  the  sermons,  in  their  written  form,  to  be  put  in  chrono- 
logical order  (tu.), 

(6)  The  antecedents  of  Amos's  thought  will  be  considered  when 
we  take  up  the  substance  of  his  message  (vj\) ;  but  we  must,  at 
this  point,  again  touch  upon  the  external  facts  connected  with 
Amos's  position  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  problem  of  his  prep- 
aration ;  Amos  must  have  had  models.  What  were  they  ?  We 
may  cite  :  (a)  the  prophets  referred  to  by  himself  in  2^^  '■,  and  rep- 
resented as  of  high  repute ;  (S)  Elijah  and  Elisha  (vj.) ;  (r)  the 
Judaean  narrative  and  the  Ephraimite  narrative,  in  which,  although 
mainly  narratives,  are  contained  many  disconnected  fragments  of 
prophetic  utterance ;  (r/)  the  personal  acquaintance  with  prophets 
or  prophetic  experience  implied  in  3^ ;  (/)  the  priestiy  literature 
which  (Ho.  8*-)  had  already  taken  written  form,  a  striking  prece- 
dent for  the  prophet,  ct  the  decalogues  and  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant ;  (/)  the  prophetic  formulas  which,  as  employed  by  Amos, 
show  long  and  technical  usage,  either  written  or  handed  down 
from  mouth  to  mouth  ;t  (g)  the  great  poetical  pieces  which  had 
come  down  from  times  that  would  have  seemed  ancient  even  to 
Amos,  <*^,  Ju.  5  Gn.  49  Dt,  33.  This  material,  which  Amos  must 
have  known,  furnished  the  backgrotmd  or  basis  from  which  a 
literary  style  as  perfect  even  as  that  exhibited  by  him  might  have 
been  developed. 

5.  The  character  of  Amos  is  quite  plainly  indicated  in  the  facts 
already  noted :  (a)  He  was  bold ;  but  this  boldness  was  that  of 
indifference  and  reserve,  rather  than  of  passion.     His  courage  had 


•  So  Meinhold.  39;  H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T,  Hiit,  211, 
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its  origin,  not  in  enthusiasm,  but  in  a  certain  kind  of  fatalism, 
ifi)  He  was  accurate  in  his  observations  and  scientific  in  his  habits 
of  mind.  He  was  able,  not  only  to  see  the  facts,  but  also  to 
describe  thera  as  they  actually  were.  It  was  this  that  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  writ^  out  his  utterances.  This  element  in  his 
character  contributed  greatly  to  the  new  impulse  given  through 
him  to  prophecy.  This  was  the  sage  element.  He  recognizes 
law.  His  sermons  are  the  proclamation  of  divine  law,  not  the 
oracles  of  a  soothsayer.  He  was  more  of  a  realist  than  an  idealist. 
He  does  not  permit  his  fancy  to  picture  the  future.  His  utter- 
ance is  a  continuous,  deadly  monotone  of  ruin  and  destruction. 
{c)  He  was  nomadic  in  his  instincts ;  like  Elijah,  hostile  to  ihe 
softer  influences  of  civilization ;  without  the  tics  which  bind 
a  man  to  country,  and  so  without  patriotism ;  without  family 
bonds,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  and  so  without  much  human 
sympathy*  To  be  sure^  Northern  Israel  was  to  him  a  foreign 
country;  but  we  can  imagine  that  his  disposition  toward  Judah 
would  have  been  the  same,  {if)  He  was  austere  ;  but  could  such 
a  message  as  he  was  sent  to  deliver  be  other  than  austere  ?  Hosea 
announced  the  same  doom  in  terms  more  terrible,  but  less  severe. 
His  conception  of  God  was  that  of  the  Puritan  ;  his  temperament, 
stem  and  uncompromising.  **Amos*s  nature  was  not  a  sensitive 
or  emotional  one  ;  it  was  not  one  in  which  the  currents  of  feeling 
ran  deep  :  it  was  one  which  was  instinct  simply  with  a  severe  sense 
of  right,"*  He  sat  as  judge,  unmoved  by  the  awful  character  of 
the  doom  he  was  obliged  to  pronounce.  In  him  justice  does  not 
contend  with  love.f  {e)  In  what  sense  was  he  spiritual  ?  He 
was  not  a  devout  man  like  Isaiah,  nor  was  he,  like  Hosea,  emo- 
ttonaL  His  spirituality,  which  was  intense,  consisted  in  loyally  to 
truth  and  in  antagonism  to  error,  in  recognizing  the  character  of 
Vahweh  as  spiritual,  and  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  character 
the  round  of  ritualistic  routine  which,  in  his  day,  constituted 
worship.  The  preacher  who  said,  *'Seek  me  and  hve,"  was  a 
preacheTp  not  only  of  righteousness,  but  also  of  the  truest 
spirituality. 

•  Dr.  III.  t  GAS.  I.  87  t 
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S  13.  The  Message  of  Amos. 

Amos's  message  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important  of  any 
conveyed  by  an  Old  Testament  writer.  Great  interest  centres  in 
and  about  this  message,  because  (a)  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
writings  which  stand  alone  in  the  world-literatures ;  (d)  it  places 
a  stress  upon  the  ethical  side  of  religion  greater  than  had  before 
existed;  (c)  it  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Israel's 
relations  with  the  nations  of  the  world  —  the  Assyrian  period. 

1.  The  most  general  analysis  of  Amos's  message  discovers  in  it 
only  two  or  three  factors :  (a)  a  profound  conviction  on  certain 
subjects  relating  to  God  and  human  life;  (d)  a  knowledge  of 
certain  facts  in  national  and  international  history;  (c)  a  conclu- 
sion, which  follows  the  putting  together  of  the  conviction  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  situation.* 

The  message  of  Amos  must  be  obtained  from  words  actually  uttered  or 
written  by  Amos  himself.  This  involves  the  separation  of  insertions  and 
additions  coming  from  the  pen  of  later  prophets.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
book  which  bears  the  name  of  Amos  is  thus  to  be  set  aside.  It  is  to  be  con- 
ceded at  once  that  the  omission  of  these  passages  modifies  very  considerably 
the  nature  and  content  of  the  message.  It  is  most  im{>ortant,  however,  in 
the  interest  of  a  true  historical  development  of  Israelitish  thought,  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  those  portions  of  the  book  the  authenticity  of  which  is  incontro- 
vertible. The  other  portions  have  just  as  important  a  place  to  occupy  in  the 
later  literature. 

2.  The  general  circumstances  under  which  the  message  of  Amos 
was  delivered  have  already  been  considered.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  formulate  more  definitely  the  exact  state  of  feeling 
and  opinion  against  which  the  prophet  felt  compelled  to  array 
himself.  We  may  call  this  the  popular  opinion ;  but  it  was  more 
than  this,  for  it  represented,  not  only  the  mass  of  the  people, 
but  also  the  royal  family  and  the  court,  the  priests,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  prophets  themselves.f  What,  precisely, 
was  the  consensus  of  thought  to  which  the  prophet  made  oppo- 

•  This  has  been  well  presented  by  GAS.  I.  89. 

t  Just  as  pre-prophetism  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  true  prophetism,  so 
this  latter  must  be  kept  distinct  from  what  may  be  called  popular  prophetism.  This 
is  sometimes  wrongly  called  false  prophetism. 
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sition?*  Or,  in  another  form.  What  was  the  popular  prophecy  (or 
theology)  from  which  true  prophecy  now  separates  itself  as  never 
before? 

(i)  The  people  held  fast  to  the  conception  that  Yahweh  was 
one  among  other  gods,  invincible  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
land^  and  able  to  extend  those  boundaries  against  the  power  of 
other  gods.  He  was  no  longer  a  deity  whose  residence  lay  outside 
of  Canaan  (/>.  at  Sinai) ;  for  he  had,  with  Israel,  taken  possession 
of  the  old  sanctuaries  in  Canaan,  and  was  now  (especially  since 
the  rooting  out  of  Baalism)  in  very  truth  the  deity  of  the  land.  To 
be  sure,  he  had,  in  idealistic  fashion,  been  transferred  to  a  resi- 
dence in  the  heavens;  and  this  had  influenced  somewhat  the 
popular  mind.  Yet  what  was  essentially  naturalism  controlled 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  masses. 

(2)  This  involved  the  thought  of  Yahweh  as  exclusively  inter- 
ested in  Israel,  as  satisfied,  therefore,  with  a  devotion  which 
restricted  itself  to  his  worship.  Service  in  the  forms  prescribed 
would  secure  the  continued  strength  and  existence  of  the  nation. 
When  "  the  day  of  Yahweh,"  thought  to  be  not  far  distant,  actually 
came,  there  would  be  relief  from  all  difficulties,  victory  over  all 
remaining  foes.  To  think  of  Yahweh  without  Israel  was  absurd ; 
for  what  could  he  do,  how  would  he  conduct  himself,  without  his 
people  ?  What  would  become  of  Yahweh  if  Israel  were  to  perish  ? 
Whether  this  was  on  the  basis  of  naturalism,t  or  on  the  ground  of 
a  voluntary  act  in  the  form  of  a  covenant,  |  it  was  none  the  less 
nationaUsm^  and  was  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  prophets  who 
had  risen  above  what  may  have  been  the  earlier  and  still  more 
common  belief  in  naturalism.  But  naturalism  was  itself  a  form 
of  nationalism;  the  latter,  consequently,  included  the  former. 
The  people,  led  by  nearly  all  the  leaders,  interpreted  the  present 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  growing  out  of  the  victories  gained 

•  One  might  ask,  Was  Amos  opposing  an  old  order  of  things,  or  was  he  advocat- 
ing something  new  ?  The  answer  is,  He  did  both.  The  new  idea,  or  the  old  idea 
which  be  emphasized,  was  definitely  opposed  to  the  existing  current  opinion.  The 
presentation  of  it  by  Amos  made  it,  for  practical  purposes,  a  new  idea,  although  he 
clearly  represented  it  as  something  not  unknown  even  to  the  people. 

t  So  ^^.  We.  ProL  469;  Sm.  Rel,  116  f.,  119;  Schwally,  Sem.  Kriegsaltertumer, 
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in  the  Syrian  wars,  as  definite  indication  of  Vahweh*s  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  What  more  could  he  ask?  Did  he  nol  himself  share 
in  this  prosperity?  Everything,  as  they  viewed  it,  was  in  right 
condition. 

(3)  A  corollary  of  nationalism  (as  well  as  of  naturalism)  was 
the  belief  that  Yahweh  was  not  only  pleased  to  favor  Israel,  but 
also  actually  bound  to  protect  their  political  interests,  without 
reference  to  their  moral  conduct.  He  might  show  his  anger 
for  a  time  ;  but  sooner  or  later,  without  reference  to  right  or 
wrong,  he  must  identify  himself  with  those  who  were  thus  bound 
to  hhn  by  the  closest  bond,  whether  that  of  nature  or  of  cove- 
nant. To  him  was  accorded  no  option  in  the  matter.  In  other 
words,  he  could  not  act  toward  Israel  on  the  basis  of  ethical 
consideration.  The  henotheism  was  non-moral,  i^e,  natural.  The 
Israel  of  these  times  "  neglected  entirely  his  (Yahweh^s)  ethical 
character." 

(4)  A  second  corollary  of  nationalism  was  the  feeling  enter- 
tained concerning  Yahweh's  relation  to  other  nations.  It  was  his 
duty,  in  fact  his  highest  function,  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  people 
against  their  enemies ;  and  his  strength,  compared  with  that  of 
other  deities,  was  measured  by  the  success  or  failure  of  such 
battles.  But,  aside  from  this,  Yahweh  had  nothing  to  do  with  out- 
side nations,  w^ho^  in  each  case^  had  their  own  gods.  He  is  con- 
cerned with  them  only  when  they  seek  to  injure  Israel,  For  such 
injury  he  will  use  his  best  endeavor,  in  turn,  to  infiict  injury  upon 
them.  He  had  thus  shown  his  power  against  Egypt,  in  Canaan, 
and  recently  against  Syria ;  but  his  relationship  to  these  nations 
ceased  when  peace  was  declared.  In  any  dealings,  therefore, 
with  other  nations,  Yahweh  acts  directly  and  exclusively  for  Israel 
Israel  is  wholly  his  ;  he  is  wholly  Israel's. 

(5)  It  was,  still  further,  the  conviction  of  the  people  that  Yah- 
weh's favor  was  secured  and  his  anger  averted  by  fallowing  out,  in 
its  various  forms^  the  ceremonial  or  cultus  which  prevailed  at  this 
period.  The  holding  of  festivals,  the  presentation  of  sacrifices, 
was  something,  on  the  one  hand,  indispensable  to  religion ;  and, 
on  the  other,  altogether  satisfying  to  the  deity.  What  did  he 
desire?  Gifts,  pilgrimages,  and  praises;  since  other  things  than 
these  could  hardly  be  expected,    Yahweh  demands  these  ;  nothing 
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more.     The  mcreasing  costliness  of  these  requirements  promoted 
injustice  and  inhuraanity.* 

(6)  The  corollary  of  the  preceding  is  contained  in  the  words 
just  used,  "  nothing  more."  The  people  understood  that  moral 
delinquencies  (in  so  far,  indeed,  as  they  recognized  the  existence 
of  any  such)  were  entirely  overlooked  by  Yahweh ;  provided,  of 
course,  they  performed  faithfully  the  routine  of  sacrifice.  That 
ihcy  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  moral  duties  is  clear,  not  only 
because  certain  moral  distinctions  were  already  known  to  all  the 
world,  but  also  because  a  code,  largely  moral  in  its  character,  had  re- 
cently been  formulated  (p,  Ixiv).  But  notwithstanding  their  actual 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  at  least  in  certain  particulars,  they 
did  not  believe  that  morality  was  a  necessary  factor  in  religion. 
It  was,  in  Skcl,  unnecessary,  if  the  routine  of  worship  was  strictly 
observed.  This  conception  was  fundamental  in  the  early  Semitic 
religions,!  and  signified  that  moral  defects  were,  upon  the  whole, 
comparatively  unimportant.  Perhaps  the  decalogue  was  not  so 
clearly  a  moral  code  as  we  now  regard  it,  or,  if  such,  had  not 
yet  been  taken  as  authoritative  (p,  k  ff.). 

(7)  Assyria  was,  of  course,  in  the  thought  of  the  people;  but 
they  did  not  fear  her.  Why  should  they  ?  Had  not  Yahweh  given 
sufficient  exhibition  of  his  strength  to  warrant  their  supreme  con- 
fidence in  his  ability?  Egypt  and  Syria  were  equally  interested 
with  Israel  and  Judah  in  standing  out  against  Assyria's  claims, 
And  Assyria,  surely,  could  not  overpower  four  nations  thus  closely 
interested  in  each  other's  protection.  Besides,  Assyria  was  often 
seriously  engaged  with  revolts  in  other  sections  of  "  her  huge  and 
disorganized  empire.**  J  In  any  case,  Assyria  did  not  uniformly 
sweep  aJl  before  her.  There  was  always  a  good  chance  of  success- 
ful opposition.  Were  the  prophets  themselves  so  confident  of 
Assyria's  place  and  future  success  as  to  make  unambiguous  men- 
tion of  her  name  in  their  predictions  ? 

3,  The  convictions  of  Amos  on  the  subjects  mentioned  above, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  source,  were  radically  different  from 
those  of  the  people  at  large.    His  training  in  the  desert,  his  travels 


•  Che.  MB.  156. 

f  GAS.  I.  103.     It  is  too  much  to  say  that  it  had  never  been  challeDged. 
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to  other  countries,  his  acquaintance  with  the  ideals  of  former  gener- 
ations, together  with  his  appreciation  of  their  ideals,  his  study  of 
Israelitish  life,  —  these,  comhined  with  the  quahties  of  mind  and 
heart  bestowed  upon  him  by  an  all-wise  Providence,  produced, 
under  the  direction  of  that  same  Providence,  certain  convictions 
which  he  was  enabled  to  express  in  a  form  destined  to  influence 
most  vitally  the  whole  trend  of  religious  thought 

The  thought  of  Amos  k  of  two  kinda:  (i)  Much  is  simply  id  direct  antag- 
onism with  the  prevailing  thought.  Knowledge  of  the  populax  feeling  on  this 
or  that  subject  means  knowletlge  abo  of  the  posiliun  takcti  by  Amo5»  since 
the  latter  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  former.  Thi*»  howcT^cr,  may  not  be 
called  tiegative,  for  there  is  always  to  be  seen  the  larger,  fuller  teaching  which 
underlies.  (2)  Much,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  described  as  strongly 
positive,  i>,  as  the  statement  or  restatement  of  everlasting  truth.  Was  this 
the  first  statement,  or  only  a  restatement?  There  were  aUio  some  popular 
beliefs,  afterwards  condemned,  concerning  which  he  does  not  speak  (r.f.). 

( I )  The  god  of  Amos  was  Yahweh  of  Hosts  { 5"-  ^^  '^  6«  *  "  * )  ;  • 
this  included  the  hosts  of  heaven  as  well  as  of  earth,  nature,  and 
nations.  One  of  his  favorite  expressions  is  "  Lord  Yahweh,"  f 
which  occurs  fifteen  times.  To  Amos,  then,  Yahweh  was  a//* 
sovereign^  omnipotent 

(a)  His  power  over  nature  is  seen  in  his  control  of  rain,  mil* 
dew,  locusts,  and  pestilence  (4*^"),  as  well  as  in  the  melting  or 
quaking  of  the  earth,  J  and  in  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  Nile 
(8*9*)  ;  and  in  history  it  is  manifested,  not  only  in  bringing  Israel 
otit  of  Egypt  (9'),  but  in  bringing  the  Syrians  from  Kir,  and  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor  (i*),  and  in  the  direction  of  the  destiny 
which  he  assumes  in  the  case  of  Philistia  (1*^),  Amraon  (i^'^**), 
and  Moab(2^^'*)  ;  and  further,  it  reaches  even  to  heaven  and  Sheol, 
along  with  Carmel  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (9*'^,  —  all  this,  in 
addition  to  the  management  of  Israel's  own  affairs,  both  spiritual 
and  material.  We  may  not  forget,  however,  that  the  nations 
referred  to  in  these  statements  are  those  near  at  hand  (this  power 
is  not  said  to  be  universal)  ;  that  to  the  gods  of  other  nations 
their  worshippers  attributed  the  same  powers ;  that  both  J  and  E 

*  On  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  t^.  p.  Ixxxix. 

t  Cf.  Che,  EB.  156  f. 

X  Other  passages  quoted  {e^.  by  Dr»)  in  illustration  of  this  idea  are  late  (v.*.)* 
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had  localized  Yahweh  in  heaven  before  Amos  spoke ;  that  criticism 
has  pronounced  as  late  the  passages  of  clearest  import  (v.i\)  ;  and 
finally,  that  in  Amos,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  Yahweh  has  per- 
sonal intercourse  only  with  Israel,  and  that,  too,  with  Israel  as  a 
nation.* 

(d)  This  suggests  the  question  whether  we  have  here  real 
monotheism.f  If  Amos  anywhere  denied  the  existence  of  all 
other  gods,  the  case  would  be  clear.  But  where  is  there  such  a 
denial  ?  The  intermediate  step  between  the  conception  enter- 
tained by  Israel  and  the  later  conception  of  monotheism  was  that 
of  unlimited  power.  This  in  itself  did  not  entirely  shut  out  the 
idea  that  there  were  other  gods.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  "  a  belief  in  the  unqualified  superiority  of  Yahweh 
so  absolute  as  to  be  practically  a  belief  in  his  omnipotence,"  I  or 
in  other  words,  ethical  monotheism  not  strictly,  but  '*  to  all  intents 
and  purposes."  § 

{c)  But  what  relation  would  these  other  gods  sustain  to  Yahweh, 
now  that  he  possessed  this  unlimited  power  ?  If  Yahweh  brought 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir  (as,  indeed, 
he  did  bring  Israel  from  Egypt),  he  must  have  acted  in  a  way 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods  of  those  countries,  for  no  god 
would  willingly  permit  his  people  to  be  broken  away  from  him. 
These  and  other  like  heathen  gods  are,  therefore,  inferior  and 
subject  to  Yahweh.  "They  may  for  a  time  presumptuously 
imagine  themselves  to  have  independent  power,  but  in  reality 
they  only  carry  out  the  will  and  commands  of  Yahweh  "  ||  (cf. 
Is.  lo**).  Yahweh,  then,  is  a  God  who  in  earlier  times  defeated 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  Philistia,  Canaan ;  in  more  recent  times,  he 
has  overthrown  the  Phoenician  Baal  and  the  Syrians.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  work  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  helped  Amos  to  this  point  of  view. 

(//)  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  anthropomorphisms  employed 
in  Amos,  f^.  Yahweh  as  an  armed  warrior  against  Jeroboam's 
house  (7*)  ;   the  change  of  purpose  due  to  pity  for  his  people 

•  Duhin,  Tkeo/.  121 1 

t  So  Taylor,  DB,  I.  86;  Dr.  106 ft;  Da.  O.  T,  ThtoL  65 ;  K5.  HauptprobUme, 
diap.  VI. 
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(f)  ;  the  phrases  "  turn  ray  hand  "  (i*),  "will  not  smell  *'  (5**), 
**  eyes  of  the  Lord  Yahweh  **  (9*")  ;  the  representation  of  Vahweh 
as  taking  an  oath  (4*  6*"  8^) ;  and  the  appearance  of  Yahweh  in 
the  visions  (7^  *^  8^  9^)  ?  These  are  not  evidences  of  crude  re- 
ligious  thought,  but,  like  similar  expressions  in  our  own  religious 
language,*  arise  from  the  difficulty  which  is  inherent  in  any  effort 
to  represent  the  personality  of  deity.  There  is  in  this  language 
no  survival  of  the  former  naive  belief  that  Yahweh  had  the  form 
of  a  human  body.  "  A  clear  formula  for  the  notion  of  bare 
spirituality  such  as  we  find  in  John  4*^  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Old  Testament."  t 

(/)  But  did  Amos  pass  by  the  image-worship,  so  large  a  factor  in  his  day, 
without  remonstrance  ?  We  know  that  no  objcctioni  was  made  to  the  use 
of  images  in  early  times  (even  Ex.  34^^^,  the  older  decal^^gue,  objecting  only 
to  molten  images  of  metal),  |  ami  testimony  to  their  use  is  found  in  the 
ephod,  the  presence  in  connection  with  the  ark  {Nu*  10***),  and  the  tera- 
phim  (r/.i.).  It  is  in  the  later  decalogue  that  we  have  the  first  prohibition 
(r/.j.).  Hosea  (8*^  icA  13^)  enters  protest  against  image-worship.  But  does 
Amos  ?  Not  in  2*  {^iheir  Hcs  —  their  iJois)^  for  this  is  unquestionably  late ; 
nor  in  S'^*,  since  the  text  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  (pp,  iSi,  184). §  Elsewhere 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  his  feeling  on  this  point ;  but  we  are  by  no  meau 
certain  that  he  approved  them* 

(y)  It  remains  to  notice  Marti's  interesting  statement  on  the  relation  of 
Amos's  monotheism  to  that  of  other  nations.  He  says  :  "  No  one  can  fail 
to  observe  how,  in  this  belief  of  Amos,  monotheism  h  present  in  essence,  even 
if  not  in  name,  and  what  an  altogether  different  kind  of  monotheism  it  is 
from  that  to  w^hich  the  priests  in  Babylon  and  Egypt  are  said  to  have 
attained!  There  in  Babylon  and  Egypt  a  monotheistic  speculation,  which 
possesses  no  force  and  is  wholly  indilTercnt  toward  the  polytheism  of  the 
mass,  whose  gods  this  theory  allegorizes  and  dissolves  in  a  general  con- 
ception ;  here  among  the  prophets  in  Israel  a  vigorous  and  vital  faith  in 
Yahweh,  who  suffers  no  gods  alongside  of  himself,  who  watches  jealously  ovet 


•  Cf.  Duhm's  remark  {Tkeol,  lao  f)  to  the  effect  that  Ibis  does  not  indicate 
the  nature  religion,  since  nature  religions  do  not  iwMra^i^-morphiite ;  they  rather 
/^>'j/<i-morphize,  since  the  physical  is  the  common  ground  upon  which  deity  and 
humanity  meet  and  become  like  each  other.  Our  metaphysical  abstractions  con* 
ceming  the  nature  of  God  and  ihc  relations  of  God  and  Christ,  their  personality, 
etc,  are  much  nearer  physiomorphism  than  Amos's  anthropomorphism » 

t  K.  DB,  V.  679. 

t  K.  DB.  V.  627 ;  contra  Kd,  ZKW.,  18B6,  Heft  5,  6. 

\  Ct  also  Che.  EB.  157:  WRS.  Proph,  175  f, ;  contra  Da.  BibliaUond  LUgrmy 
Ets^i,  laof.  (repdnicd  from  AV/..  1887), 
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his  own  exclusive  worship^  and  directs  the  destinies  of  men  as  the  only  God> 
A  relationship  and  dependence  between  the  monotheism  in  Babylon  and  that 
in  the  Bible  docs  not  exist ;  their  radically  difTerent  origin  is  the  basis  of  the 
difiTerence.  In  Egypt  and  Babylon  niuntdheism  is  theory  ;  in  Israel,  strength 
and  Ufe  ;  there  it  is  the  product  of  a  speculating  abstraction,  won  through  a 
fitinoii  of  the  god&  ;  here  the  experience  of  a  higher  liciiig,  the  inner  realiza- 
tion of  his  moral  and  spiritual  might,  grown  from  a  moral  and  religious 
dccpeningi  from  an  intimate  union  with  a  special  God  who,  moreover,  docs 
not  disappear  and  dissolve,  but  remains  the  living  one,  and  proves  himself 
the  only  living  one.  There  the  empty  concept  of  nionotlieism  ;  here,  indeed^ 
though  the  word  (viz.,  monotheism}  is  not  yet  coined,  the  fulness  of  power 
and  life  which  must  indwell  this  faith,  where  it  is  a  true  faith.  How  vividly, 
however.  Yah  web  was  experienced  as  power  by  Amos  is  shown  by  3*-*,  per- 
haps, notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  the  most  magnificent  portion  of  hi* 
|)rophecy  :  not  merely  is  God  an  hypothesis  of  the  intellect,  but  the  per- 
ception of  him  is  a  result  of  the  announcement  of  God  himself." 

(2)  Yahweh  is  never  called  **  God  of  Israel'*  (zu.)  in  Amos. 
He  b,  rather,  the  God  of  the  world ;  and  yet  he  represents  him 
(in  common  with  all  that  precede)  as  systaining  a  pectiliar  relation 
to  Israel,  and  puts  in  his  mouth  the  phrase,  "my  people'*  (7^*). 
This  relation  is  not  indissoluble ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  plainly 
conditioned,  and  will  surely  be  annulled  if  the  conditions  are  not 
complied  with,  (a)  Amos  does  not  grapple  with  the  question, 
why  Israel,  rather  than  some  other  nation,  was  selected  by  Yahweh 
for  this  special  relationship.  It  is  evident  that  a  deity  so  powerful 
among  the  nations  as  was  Yahweh  couM  have  taken  any  other 
nation,  e.g.  the  Philistines,  whom  he  actually  did  bring  from  Caph- 
tor,  or  the  Syrians,  who  were  removed  from  Kir.  But  (^)  accept- 
ing this  as  a  fact,  he  tells  his  contemporaries  (3^}  that  on  this  very 
account  (viz.  that  Yahweh  knew  Israel  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth)  he  would  judge  them  all  the  more  strictly  for  the  sins  which 
they  had  committed.  **  Obligation  is  the  complement  of  privilege ; 
punishment,  of  sin."  •  Moreover  (r),  his  interest  is  not  in  the  world 
for  Israel's  sake,  but  rather  in  Israel  for  the  world^s  sake.  Israel, 
after  all,  is  no  more  to  him  than  are  the  Cushites  (9').  (d)  If 
Israel  will  only  seek  him,  the  future  will  be  safe  (V*)  ;  but  the 
prophet  has  given  up  all  hope  that  Israel,  devoted  as  she  now  is  to 
the  sweet  religion  of  the  crowd,  will  ever  do  what  he  suggests  {vj\)> 

(3 )  The  conception  of  Yahweh  which  Amos  entertains  b  that 

•  Bu.  /fr/.  134. 
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of  a  god  of  justice.  This  thought  Elijah  (i  K.  21'**^)  had  already 
expressed,  but  Amos  goes  farther  and  makes  the  idea  the  very 
centre  of  his  conception  of  God,*  He  is  all  the  better  able  to 
reach  this  high  pointp  because  he  has  also  conceived  of  Yahweh  as 
standing  in  close  relation  to  all  nations.  Yahweh's  power  being 
universal,  it  is  necessarily  impartial  and  consequently  ethical.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Yahweh  is  ethical,  he  cannot  be  a  national  god, 
that  is,  show  favor  to  Israel ;  he  must  be  a  world-god.  Righteous- 
ness being  a  vital  element  in  Yahweh's  character,  he  not  only  will 
demand  it  in  those  who  profess  to  be  his  foUowerSj  but  also  will 
enforce  the  demand*  He  cannot,  however,  have  one  standard  for 
the  nations  and  a  lower  standard  for  Israel.  If,  for  any  reason, 
Israel  has  enjoyed  special  privileges,  the  standard  by  which  she 
shall  be  Judged  is  to  be  placed  all  the  higher.  Two  points,  how- 
ever, require  notice,  both  pointed  out  by  Duhm,f  viz.  (a)  Amos 
has  no  adequate  conception  of  sin  ;  to  him  the  life  of  man  and  God 
should  naturally  express  itself  in  goptt  This  good  is  an  objective 
matter,  something  regarded  as  present,  while  all  departures  from  it 
arouse  the  anger  of  Yahweh,  Everj'thing  is  regarded  concretely, 
and  at  the  same  time  negatively  (?'./.)*  (^)  There  is  no  glimmer 
of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Yahweh  in  the  working  out  of  this 
idea  of  righteousness,  and  *'  the  ethical,  apart  from  the  teleological, 
remains  unfruitful.*' 

(4)  Yahweh's  relation  to  the  outside  nations  follows  closely 
upon  the  idea,  already  indicated,  of  Israelis  relation  to  Yahweh. 
In  fact,  it  precedes.  To  have  unlimited  power  is  to  control  the 
world*  This  includes  Assyria,  as  well  as  the  nations  hving  in 
closer  proximity  to  Israel.  Egypt  had  already  felt  the  power  of 
Yahweh's  hand.  So  had  Canaan  in  days  past,  and  Syria  more  re- 
cently. Does  Yahweh's  righteousness  make  demands  of  all  these 
nations?    Is  it  for  lack  of  proper  treatment  of  his  nation  Israel 


•  Cf,  Gn.  18**;  but  this  lofty  utterance  cun  hardly  have  preceded  Amos.  Wc 
{Nix,  27  f.)  treats  i822*-ffl«  as  a  late  addition  to  JE;  Kue,  assies  it  to  J* ;  Di.  ai^ues 
for  its  retenilon  In  J  (so  Dr.) ;  Co.  declares  it  to  be  "  theologically  atiout  a  century 
later  than  J  " ;  Bacon,  Ho!ztnger,  and  Gunkeli  also  consider  it  a  late  expansion ; 
while  Carpenter  and  Battcrsby  (  Tkt  Hexatiuch,  1 1.  a6)  say  thai  tt  "  seems  to  belong 
to  the  group  of  probable  additions  in  which  the  universal  grandeur  and  sole  sover> 
cignty  of  Yahweh  are  again  and  again  asserted  in  the  most  emphatic  terms/"  r^. 
Ex.  8J0. «*  9i4^ia.»i,  t  TktpL  lao  ff. 
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that  he  will  punish  them?  or  because  of  their  idolatry?  No  ;  but 
in  each  case  is  cited,  as  the  direct  occasion  of  the  doom,  the  viola- 
tion of  some  dictate  of  universal  morality,  some  principle  of 
the  natural  laws  of  humanity  and  mercy.*  This  is  no  narrow 
point  of  view. 

{5)  It  follows,  still  further,  that  Yahweh,  in  the  opinion  of 
AmoSf  cannot  be  aflTected  even  by  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  ccremoniaL  In  Vahweh's  eyes,  such  observance  is  itself 
transgression  (rrc,  4*).  Israers  pilgrimages  he  hales ;  he  despises 
their  feasts,  their  offerings  he  will  not  accept ;  their  songs  of 
praise  he  will  not  hear  (5'"'**).  But  this  is  not  all.  He  stands 
ready  to  destroy  the  nation^s  places  of  worship  (3"  5*  7*),  and 
to  pursue  to  the  bitter  end  those  who  worship  at  these  places 
(9*^).  What  does  Amos  (pp*  129-136)  really  mean?  Does 
he,  perhaps,  say  more  than  he  means  ?  We  must  gaard  against 
attributing  to  him  what  he  never  said.  This  is  done  by  those 
(p.  136)  who  wrongly  interpret  5"*  as  suggesting  that  in  the 
days  of  the  wilderness  no  sacrifices  were  offered,!  What  is  it, 
now,  that  Amos  denounces?  To  have  opiXBed  sacrifice  in  itself 
would  have  meant  opposition  to  the  only  method  yet  known 
to  humanity  of  entering  into  communion  with  deity,  in  a  word, 
the  abolition  of  all  tangible  worship.  If  the  Old  Testament, 
even  when  its  day  was  finished,  had  no  true  formulation  for  the 
conception  of  God  as  a  spirit,  how  shall  we  look  for  practically 
this  same  thing  in  the  days  of  Amos?  It  was,  therefore,  not  sac- 
rifice in  general  that  Amos  opposed  ;  J  nor  was  it  the  belief  that 
sacrifice  when  duly  performed  can  change  the  mind  of  Vahweh. 
It  was,  rather,  the  belief  that  had  become  fixed,  **a  strange  delu- 
sion deeply  rooted  in  Israel's  heart,"  that  the  ritual  0/  itself  does 
or  can  satisfy  an  ethical  deity.  Shall  one  observe  the  ritual? 
Vcs  \  but  one  may  not  stop  there. 

(6)  Vahweh,  then,  has  something  to  demand  besides  worship, 

•  WRS,  Pri^f^h,  134. 

t  A  prophcr  who  has  nQthing  to  sny  against  the  tue  of  images  will  surely  not  go 
90  iu^  as  to  object  altogether  to  sacrifice.  Moreover*  neither  Amos  nor  any  other 
Eara.elite«  preceding  the  exile*  could  have  dreamed  of  a  period  in  Israel's  history 
«lieii  no  sacrifices  were  to  t>e  ofTered*  This  would  actually  have  Lnvolved  a  purely 
vegetarian  diet. 

;  L^ntru  Bw,.  Hi.,  Wc„  Mit.»  Dr..  Now.,  GAS. ;  Che,  EB,  158 ;  Marti.  t(  a/. 
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which  has  hitherto  b€en  understood  to  constitute  the  whole  of 
religion.  This  grows  out  of  Vahweh's  ethical  character,  and  is,  in 
fact,  an  ethical  demand  (2*^  3^"  4'  ^'^'^<^^^^'*  e'^  ^'  S*%  It  is  a 
demand  for  justice,  which,  in  its  simplest  and  most  natural  form, 
includes  honesty,  integrity,  purit)'^,  and  humanity.*  {a)  This,  it 
will  be  noted,  is  concrete,  and  includes  the  elementary  duties  of 
life,  such  as  are  recognized  by  all  nations  who  have  risen  to  the 
point  of  governmental  organization.!  (^)  It  is  only  this  which 
Yahweh  demands  of  other  nations.  U)  The  demand  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  a  code  of  legislation  ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  not  legal  justice.  (J)  It  demands  the  utmost  consideration  of 
the  poor  and  weak,  —  mara/  jnsiice,  (^)  The  prophet  promises  life 
and  prosperity  (5^)  to  those  who  meet  this  demand,  while  all  disas- 
ter is  due  to  the  wrath  of  Yahweh  against  those  who  fall  short  of 
this  requirement  (3^),  J 

(7)  This  brings  us  to  the  prophet's  position,  touching  the 
nation's  future,  including  his  conception  of  the  **Day  of  Yahweh  J' 
Israel,  in  very  truth,  must  suffer  pujiishmcnt ;  and  the  punishment, 
since  everything  else  has  been  tried,  will  now  be  utter  demolition. 
This  is  really  the  great  thought  of  the  message.  Everything  else 
is  connected  with  this  sentence.  It  is  important  (cf*  Duhm), 
because  no  one  had  ever  even  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  for  the  nation, 
and  also  because  the  overthrow  contemplated  was  in  no  sense  the 
plan  of  a  party,  nor  had  it  anything  of  a  political  character.  It  is 
expressed  many  times  and  in  many  forms,  always  terrible  and 
always  irrevocable.  §  It  is  the  unmistakable  expression  of  the 
condemnation  of  wicked  Israel  by  the  absolutely  righteous  Yahweh* 
The  sentence  of  destruction,  however,  is  not  wholly  unconditional. 
That  Amos  pointed  out  a  way  of  escape,  viz.  repentance,  open 
perhaps  only  to  a  few,  is  clear  from  4*  •  5^**^ ;  that  he  should  not 
have  contemplated  such  a  possibility  of  conversion  is  psychologi- 
cally unintelligible,  since  it  would  leave  his  entire  prophetic  activity 
without  a  sufficient  raison  d^itre.  But  whatever  expectation  he 
may  have  had  at  the  opening  of  his  ministry,  it  is  practically  cer- 
tain that  in  the  progress  of  his  ministry  all  hope  deserted  him  as 
he  saw  the  utter  lack  of  response  to  his  message. 

•  Dr.,  p.  109,  t  Duhm.  Thtot.  ii6.  %  Cf.  Dr..  p,  iia^ 

\  QL  K.  DB.V.h^i  f.;  WRS.  Pr^fh.  lag  fll;  Dr.,  pp.  108  ff. 
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We  cannot  prove  that  Amos  saw  in  the  future  a  brighter  picture 
in  case  of  repentance  (9****  being  surely  of  a  later  date)  \  nor  are 
we  even  reasonably  certain  that,  being  from  Judah,  he  had  it  in  his 
mind  that  Yahweh*s  true  religion  would  be  continued  and  devel- 
oped by  Judah  after  the  destruction  of  IsraeL  The  motto  (i^) 
would  express  this  idea,  if  only  it  were  from  Araos*s  hand,  but  cf 
pp.  9  f.     On  Amos*s  conception  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh,  v.  pp. 

131  f* 

4.  Did  Araos  and  those  who  immediately  followed  hira  crea^ 
Israelitish  ethical  monotheism  ?  Or  can  it  be  shown  that,  so  far 
as  essential  content  is  concerned,  Amos's  teachings  are  rooted  in 
the  past  ? 

(i)  The  answer  determines,  not  only  the  place  of  prophecy  in 
the  progress  of  the  Old  Testament  development,  but  also  the  whole 
course  of  that  development  If  Amos  had  htde  or  nothing  before 
him  in  the  way  of  antecedents,  he  is  to  be  assigned  the  place  ordi- 
oaiily  given  to  Moses  as  the  founder  of  the  religion.  No  one,  cer- 
tainly, in  these  days  is  disposed  to  minimize  the  high  place  which 
he  has  come  to  occupy,  but  we  may  fairly  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  emphasis  has  always  been  placed  upon  just  the  right  point. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Old  Testament  history,  like  other  histo- 
ries,  was  an  evolution.  Every  period  of  great  activity  grfw  out  of 
something  that  preceded.  Was  the  wonderful  movement  which 
found  expression  through  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah  entirely  excep- 
tional,  in  that  it  came  forth  without  antecedents  ?  So  some  would 
have  us  believe.*  This,  at  ail  events,  is  the  real  position  of  those 
who  use  the  phrase  "creators  of  ethical  monotheism."  It  has 
been  observed  that  Amos  himself  makes  no  direct  appeal  to 
something  earlier  than  his  own  work.  For  example,  he  does  not 
openly  refer  to  a  preexisting  cckIc  of  laws  as  the  basis  of  his 
system,  any  more  than  to  miracles  or  institutions.  But  does  this 
prove  that  his  ideas  are  not  rooted  in  the  past^  and  that  his  work 
and  that  of  his  times  are  not  merely  the  fruitage  of  seed  sown 
king  before  ?t 

(2)  We  cannot  deny  that  the  morality  which  forms  the  essence 


•  Cf.  Wc  ProL  473  ff. ;  Co.  Pro^h.  45  f.;  Sro.  Rtl,  184  C  \  GAS.  K  96, 
ta.  GAS.J,va. 
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of  his  thought  is,  when  closely  analyzed,  fonclanaental ;  but  it  is  also 
simple  and  of  long  standing.  The  demands  made  for  justice, 
including  honesty,  humanity,  etc.,  go  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
history.  He  surely  did  not  discover  or  invent  them.  These  are 
ideas  that  have  appealed  to  men  of  all  nations  for  all  centuries. 
Are  they  not  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  prophet's  condemnation 
of  the  neighboring  nations  ?  Yet  nothing  more  is  asked  of  Israel 
than  of  them.  But  this  is  not  all  Amos  represents  Israel  as 
knowing  these  things,  faihng  to  do  them,  and,  therefore,  as  de- 
serving of  punishment.  Neither  Israel  nor  the  other  nations 
would  have  merited  destruction  for  failing  to  observe  conditions 
or  commands  of  which  they  were  totally  ignorant.  "  To  neither 
man  nor  people  can  the  righteousness  which  Amos  preached 
appear  as  a  discovery,  but  always  as  a  recollection  and  a  re- 
morse.** *  Is  this  representation  of  Amos,  then^  an  anachronism, 
or,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  beautiful  rhetoric,  or,  in  plain  words,  a 
misrepresentation  ?  But  those  who  call  it  an  anachronism  give 
it  the  highest  place  of  value.  This  does  not  seem  consistent. 
Moreover,  if  we  recall  that  Amos  resided  wnthin  sight  of  Jerusa- 
lem and,  being  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  must,  therefore,  have 
been  in  intimate  relationship  with  much  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of 
the  material  of  the  nation's  past  experiences,  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
on  a  priori  grounds  that  Amos  drew  largely  upon  the  accumula- 
tions of  this  already  celebrated  past.  But  we  need  not  rest  the 
case  on  an  argument  of  this  character. 

(3)  Amos  actually  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of 
Israel,  and  expresses  this  knowledge  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
a  supposition  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  cf.  his 
references  to  the  exodus  and  the  conquest  (2"^  ^  5^  9'),  to  the 
religious  history  of  his  people  (a"'),  to  the  series  of  past  chastise- 
ments inflicted  by  Yahweh  {4*^**),  and  his  allusion  to  David  (6*),f 
Israelis  eyiics,  in  so  far  as  they  had  yet  developed,  rested  on  the 
choice  made  of  Yahweh,  and  the  character  of  Yahweh  (^S.)  as 
shown  in  history.  Knowledge  of  history  meant  also  acquaintance 
and  familiarity,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  at  all  intelligent, 
with  this  basis  {v,s,'). 


*  GAS,  1.  98. 


t  a.  Dr.,  pp.  113  L 
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Moreover,  the  terminology  of  prophecy  employed  by  Amos  is 
the  product  of  generations  of  prophetic  activity,*  Cf.  his  fre- 
quent use  of  the  established  formulas  mm  ittK  ro  (i 


^3.cRir.<ix  ^irj  and  mm  dk:  (2''  3'^  4 


5,4«i.».  lO.H 


6**^  8"  9'),  and  of 
the  strongly  prophetic  title  mK^  mm ;  his  employment  of  the 
vision  as  an  impressive  method  of  communicating  Yahweh's  mes- 
sage to  Israel ;  and  his  recognition  of  the  dirge  as  a  most  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  his  message  of  doom  (5^"^). 

(4)  We  may  be  still  more  specific  and  note  that  in  2^"  reference 
IS  made  to  *' consecrated  personaHties/'  for  whom  a  keen  appre- 
ciation was  manifested.  Who  were  they?  Not  only  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  but  also  J  and  E  ;  and  how  many  more  of  whom  we  now 
have  no  record  !  These  make  up  the  great  pre-prophetic  move- 
ment which  we  have  already  tried  briefly  to  describe  (§§  x-i  i). 

(5)  That  Amos  knew  written  documents,  such  as  the  decalogues 
snd  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  is  certain*  But  this  is  not  all ;  for 
(a)  national  songs  had  already  come  into  existence,  which  prepared 
the  way,  technically  as  well  as  spiritualiy,  for  his  work,  —  among 
them  may  reasonably  be  included  Ju.  5,t  Deborah*s  song;  Ex. 
15  }  (in  its  earliest  form),  the  song  of  the  Red  Sea;  Gn.  49,  §  the 
tribal  blessing,  as  well  as  Dt.  32  (?)  {|  and  33 f ;  and  besides  these 
(^)  there  were  ancient  proverbs  and  folk-lore.  Some  of  these 
were  already  incorporated  in  J  and  E,  t^.  Gn.  26^  ^^«i.Am.m.ia , 


•  Cf,  Kue.  A*^/.  I.  207;  Che.  EB,  155. 

f  G,  F.  Moore  calls  this  "  the  oldest  extant  monament  of  Hebrew  litemlure  "; 
•o  |»racfically  at!  recent  interpreters 

t  Carpenter  and  Battersby  incline  to  a  post-cxific  date;  so  Holfinger;  Baentsch 
declares  it  later  than  J  and  E.  and  perhaps  later  Ihan  JE.  A  genuine  Mosaic 
htfnel  is  discovered  in  it  by  Ew*.  De,,  Di,,  Strack.  Dr. 

(  K6^  Wildebocr,  and  Dr.  {G^nesij,  380),  assign  this  to  "  the  age  of  the  Judges. 
or  a  lirtie  Uter " ;  Di-,  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  and  Gunkel  place  it  in  the  Davidic 
period;  Sta.  ((7*7. 1. 150)  locales  it  in  Ahab's  relgti ;  Hotzinger  decides  upon  some 
liae  dttring  the  Syrian  wars  prior  to  the  age  of  Jeroboam  II. 

I  Ptaced  about  780  B.C.,  by  Knobcl,  Schra,  {Eml,  (205*),  Di,,  Oettii,  tt  a/,; 
uuifned  by  Ew„  Kamphauscn,  and  Reuss,  to  the  period  just  before  72a  B.C, ;  by 
Dr^  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah  and  E/ckicl ;  by  Co.,  Sicucrnagel.  Bcrtholet,  and  Car- 
peBter  and  Battersby,  to  the  end  of  the  exile* 

f  Dr„  Schra.  {Em/,  {  904),  Di.,  place  this  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  L;  Graf, 
Blerk.  Kue,  (Hex,  f  13,  note  16),  Sta.  ( G  VI.  L  150  ff,),  Co.,  Baudissin  {Priattrthum, 
74  C>.  366),  SteueroageJ.  Wildeboer,  Bertholet,  and  Carpenter  and  Battersby  put  it 
abotit  780  B.C. 
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some,  likewise,  have  probably  been  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Proverbs,  although  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  date  to  dis- 
tinguish them  ;  some,  indeed,  Amos  himself  preserves,  for  not  a 
little  of  the  literary  strength  of  his  writings  is  due  to  his  familiarity, 
not  only  with  history  and  sociology,  but  as  well  with  folk-lore  and 
the  speech  and  thought  of  the  common  people. 


» 


§  14.  The  Ministry  of  Amos. 

With  this  summary  of  the  work  before  us,  we  may  consider  the 
external  form  of  Amos*s  work,  his  ministry.  If  bis  teaching 
forms  an  important  part  in  the  histor}'  of  prophecy,  his  ministry 
should  be  expected  to  contribute  largely  to  the  history  of 
prophetism.  If  Amos  himself  is  responsible  for  the  book  which 
bears  his  name  (either  in  the  present  form  or  m  an  earlier  form 
of  which  the  present  is  an  edition  enlarged  and  modified  by 
a  later  prophet),  the  literary  work  is  a  part  of  his  ministry.  This, 
however,  deserves  separate  and  special  consideration  (p,  cxxx  C). 
The  historical  background  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  prophet*s 
personal  life  and  the  preparation  for  his  ministry,  have  been 
considered  in  §  ti* 

1 .  It  is  unfair  to  Amos  either  to  regard  the  story  of  the  man 
of  Judah  (i  K.  13)  as  a  distorted  account  of  his  ministry,*  or 
to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  story  of  his  ministry,  like  the 
story  of  Jonah  (in  the  book  of  Jonah),  is  a  later  invention  or 
fiction,  t  VVhen  we  recall  (a)  that  no  miracle  or  wonder-story 
is  connected  with  his  work,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  (^)  that 
no  ecstatic  frenzy  is  in  any  way  suggested  ;  and  (c)  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  connection  uilh  that  kind  of  thing  is  strongly 
denied  (7'*),  we  may  at  once  concede  that  one  has  entered  upon 
his  ministry  who  is  a  prophet  in  a  new  sense,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  the  external  work  is  concerned*  He  receives  visions,  to  be 
sure ;  but  these  are  no  ecstatic  trances,  for  which  music  was 
needed,  as  in  Elisha's  case.  They  are  rather  like  the  visions 
of  Isaiah   and  Jeremiah,  manifestations  of  a  lofty  and  sublime 

*  So  We.  in  Bteek's  EmL*  244;  Klostermuin.  Samuel  ttmd  K9mig«,  349;  C3ie. 
EB,  148:  Ben*.  Kdttlgi,  91. 

-t  CL  Day  and  Chapm,  AJSL.  XVIII,  66-93 ;  Clus.  EB,  3864  f. ;  Etb. 
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character,  made  not  in  dream,  nor  in  trance,  but  through  spiritual 
enlightenment;  dealing  not  with  this  battle  or  that  promotion 
to  the  throne,  but  with  the  fundamental  truth  of  God.  However, 
wc  are  surely  able  to  see  in  ihese  visions,  not  only  the  lineal 
successors  of  the  trance,  but  also  an  indication,  if  we  note  their 
number  and  character,  of  the  practical  adoption  by  the  new 
order  of  the  machinery  of  the  old.  If,  however,  Amos  follows 
closely  the  old  style  in  receiving  his  message  by  vision  {although 
of  a  more  elevated  character),*  he  exhibits  a  more  striking  dif- 
ference in  the  method  of  presentation.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
cases  we  still  have  what  seem  to  be  only  brief  oracits  or  kxts^ 
that  is,  fragmentary  utterances.  Even  these  differ  from  those 
of  older  prophets,  "which  offered  a  hard  and  fast  decision  of  the 
moment  for  the  moment " ;  \  since  in  many  cases  they  have  now 
taken  on  the  form  of  sermons,  and  in  all  cases  they  present  teach- 
ing concerning  Yahweh*s  nature  and  his  purposes  for  Israel,  On 
the  public  preaching  of  the  prophet,  as  distinguished  from  the 
writing  of  his  sermons,  vJ, 

2.  A  most  significant  factor  in  the  ministry  of  Amos  is  the 
writing  down  of  his  sermons.  In  this  service  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
leader.  \  The  adoption  of  the  new  method,  viz.  that  of  writing, 
was  the  outcome  of  certain  factors  in  the  situation,  and  itself  the 
occasion  of  certain  others. 

(i)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  century  Israel  was,  for 
the  first  time,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  civilization.  Many  forces 
arc  set  in  motion  in  a  nation  when  it  rises  into  this  stage  of  life, 
among  others  that  of  literature.  §  There  was  not  only  an  incentive 
to  writing,  but  the  opportunity  for  it^  as  provided  in  the  long  peace 
of  Jeroboam's  reign.  \  Torah-literature  had  already  taken  form 
(Ho.  S^)  in  the  laws  that  had  been  codified.  Prophetic  literature 
also  had  come  into  existence  in  the  form  of  the  great  epics  of  old 


•  We  cannot  suppose  that  these  visions  were  used  only  as  a  method  of  t>rc&c(iting 
die  proph^ic  thought  to  the  people.  Here,  as  iti  Isaiah  and  Jcremtah,  wc  have 
lunir&ls  of  the  old  trance^  as  the  state  in  which  the  prophet  received  the  message. 
a,  K.  DB.  V.  676.  t  Bu,  RiL  133. 

1  The  only  rival  for  the  honor  is  the  atithor  of  Is.  15  and  16;  but  these  chapters 
are  probably  later;  so  Schwally.  ZAW.  VI It,  3071!;  Duhm ;  Che.  Jn^oducHm, 
dfc^  m  he:  Marti.  For  an  early  date  v,  WRS,  Proph,  91  f.,  392;  Di.,  GAS. ;  and 
Dr,  U>T.  ais  t  \  Sta.  G  Vh  L  556 \  Kit  Hisi.  II.  315 1  I  GAS.  I.  35. 
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Israel,  which  J  and  E  had  taken  pains  to  put  together,  Amos, 
after  all,  is  not  showing  much  originality  in  taking  up  the  pen,  for 
he  is  only  following  those  who  have  already  shown  bim  the  way. 

(2)  Then  J  too,  certain  changes  had  come  about  which  led 
inevitably  to  this  step*  Israel's  religion  had  passed  upward  to 
an  entirely  new  position.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  worshifi^ 
i>.  ritual.  It  stood  for  certain  new  ideas,  which  could  not  be 
expressed  in  an  institution,  but  must  find  for  themselves  a  written 
record.*  The  prophetic  utterance  was  no  longer  a  temporary 
matter,  uttered  for  a  special  time  or  set  of  circumstances ;  it  had 
become  something  of  eternal  value,  having  to  do  with  truth  con- 
cerning vital  subjects.  Moreover,  the  prophet  himself  has  taken 
on  new  functions  and  new  responsibilities.  He  sees  more  clearly 
his  position  as  it  bears  upon  human  affairs  in  general,  and  not 
merely  the  affairs  of  a  single  nation^  nor  of  a  certain  time, 

(5)  The  earlier  prophets  were  men  who  sought  to  exert  "an 
instantaneous  influence,'*  It  was  their  business  to  act,  as  did 
Elijah,  rather  than  to  speak*  And,  then,  it  was  a  matter  of 
supreme  moment  that  now  the  prophet  is  expected  to  give  a 
message  with  which  the  people  will  be  displeased.  He  will  no 
longer  be  the  leader  of  the  masses.  His  work  will  be  outwardly  a 
failure.  His  very  ill  success  in  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
actually  forces  him  to  put  his  words  in  writing-f  \ 

(4)  In  order  that  there  may  be  secured  permanent  influence,  ^ 
the  prophets'  words  must  be  read  and  studied.  This,  and  this 
only,  will  bring  a  continuous  development  of  IsraePs  religion,  and 
a  deepening  of  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  to  obtain  this 
the  prophet  need  not  write  out  his  words  just  as  he  had  spoken 
them.  He  may  give  only  the  text  of  his  address,  or,  possibly,  a 
synopsis  of  it.  The  written  form  may  omit  much  that  had  only 
local  application.  Nor  did  the  writer  himself  always  put  his  pro- 
phetic speeches  into  wTitten  form-  This  may  have  been  left  to  a 
band  oT  disciples  such  as  history  tells  us  Isaiah  had  (Is.  B^*),  men 
who  desired  to  see  the  words  of  the  master  justified  as  only  time 
could  justify  them  (cf.  Dt.  i8^="  Je.  28* »). 

Amos  was   first   among   the   prophets   to  appreciate   all   this. 


•  Rue.  RcL  h  aog. 


t  WRs,  oryci  995 1 :  B11.  RtL  131. 
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Although  he  probably  expected  the  end  of  Israel  to  come  within 
bis  own  generation,  he  saw  the  advantage  of  giving  his  thought  a 
definite  place.  He  may  also  have  had  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
transmitting  it  thus  through  disciples. 

3.  In  his  political  activity,  likewise.  Amos  exhibits  variation 
from  the  older  type  of  prophet,  (i)  The  difference,  however,  is 
one,  not  in  fact,  but  in  method.  He  is  as  greatly  interested  in 
the  national  life  as  was  Elijah  or  Elisha,  but  he  makes  no  use  of 
political  influence.  He  himself  is  not  an  official  of  the  govern- 
ment (as  were  Samuel  and  Elisha),  just  as  he  was  not  an  official 
prophet.  He  sustained  no  special  relation  to  the  king,  as  did 
Nathan  or  Micaiah,  He  was  only  a  private  citizen.  His  interest 
m  affairs  was  intense,  but  he  established  no  organization  to  exe- 
cute his  mission.     He  does  only  one  thing,  preach. 

(1)  His  political  views  {v,s,)  concerning  the  nations  near  at 
hand  he  announces  with  consummate  skill  (p.  12),  the  method 
chosen  being  one  which  brings  him  into  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  Israelites  themselves,* 

(3)  But  his  political  sagacity  is  displayed  most  keenly  in  his 
interpretation  of  Assyrians  relation  to  the  world  of  that  day,  includ- 
ing Israel,  and  the  use  made  of  this  interpretation.  His  mind 
was  not  at  first  clear  in  reference  to  the  fall  of  Samaria,  but  cer- 
tainly grows  more  definite  with  the  progress  of  the  visions, 

4.  The  chronological  order  of  the  various  stages  in  the  minis- 
try of  Amos  is  uncertain,  and  its  determination  will  rest  upon  our 
final  decision  as  to  the  structure  of  the  book  itself  ( p.  cxxx  ff.) . 
The  following  is  suggested  as  a  possible  hypothesis  :  — 

(i)  In  connection  with  his  early  shepherd  life  in  Tekoa,  he 
visits  many  points  of  interest  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  in  the 
course  of  these  visits  learns,  as  an  outsider  might  learn,  the  methods 
and  work  of  the  nebhrim  (3').!  I'^i^s  was  only  a  part  of  that 
information  concerning  the  world  at  large  which  he  obtained  in 
these  earlier  years* 

•  Such  is  the  hiterpretatioti  placed  by  man/  scholars  upjon  the  arrangement  of 
!be  fifit  two  chapters,  t.g.  We-  on  Am.  a^^  T  ;  Mil.,  Dr.,  Now.^  Marti. 

t  Ctie,  yEB,  157)  says/'  Which  {ije.  3")  Amos  could  hardly  have  i^Tilten,  unless 
ht  had  bad  Ihe  roost  vivid  and  ocular  evidence  of  the  effects  of  a  true  prophetic 
Impulse  even  before  his  own  turn  came  to  receive  one." 
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(2)  A  time  came  when  in  visions  given  him,  like  those  which 
he  had  seen  others  have  (zks.),  a  definite  call  to  preach  was 
received.*  This  call  grew  out  of  the  message  contained  10  the 
vision  of  the  plumb-line,  viz.,  the  irrevocable  destruction  of  Israel. 
In  the  two  visions  which  precede,  although  he  saw  the  doom 
threatened,  he  beheved  it  might  be  averted ;  but  gradually  he 
becomes  convinced  that  Assyria  is  the  source  of  the  danger  (6'* 
7''),  and  that  ruin  is  inevitable  unless  something  extraordinary 
shall  avert  the  catastrophe.  He  goes  to  Northern  Israel,  amazed 
that  every  one  does  not,  like  himself,  foresee  the  coming  disaster.f 

(j)  Having  reached  his  destination,  the  work  is  opened  by 
the  proclamalioo,  with  diplomatic  skill,  of  one  oracle  after 
another  concerning  Israel's  neighbors.  J  These  may  have  been 
uttered  on  successive  days,  but,  in  all  probability,  were  spread 
over  weeks  and  months.  When  the  proper  time  has  arrived,  to 
Israel  {2^^^  itself  is  announced  the  dreadful  future  with  the  reasons 
therefor.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  arrives  at  Bethel. 
The  climax  is  reached  in  the  sermon  of  chap.  6,  in  which  captivity 
is  threatened. 

(4)  This  is  probably  followed  by  a  popular  interruption  of  his 
work.  In  any  case,  demand  is  made  for  his  authority  to  utter  such 
pessimistic  denunciations,  and  to  announce  what  really  amounts  to 
treason.  §  In  justification  of  his  words,  he  tells  the  story  of  his 
call,  as  it  came  in  the  visions  of  locusts,  fire>  and  pkmb-line. 
This  closes  with  a  specific  threat  against  Jeroboam  the  king.  | 

•These  (ecstaiic)  visions  (i)  connect  Amos  closely  with  the  work  of  (he 
ntbhi^im :  (a>  are  not  satisfaclorily  explained  as  twing  merely  the  vehicle  of  the 
prophet's  publication  of  bis  message  (cf,  p,  cxxv,  and  K.  DD,  V.  676*1) :  (3)  arc 
presented  a/fer  the  oracles  and  sermons  (1-6),  as  the  justification  of  the  prophet's 
mi&sion  (cf.  Is. 6),  and  form  the  continuation  of  his  work  after  Amaziab's  inter* 
ryption.  f  This  (p.  74)  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  3". 

X  Tlie  resemblance  of  these  utterances  to  the  short  oracles  of  the  mtbkVim  can» 
not  be  overlooked.  Their  pleasing  character  would  surely  commend  the  prophet 
to  his  auditors.  One  cannot  imagine  Cheyne's  reasons  {EB.  154)  for  sttggcsting 
that  these  oracles  could  not  have  been  spoken, 

}  This  seems  to  be  a  reasonabte  inference  in  view  of  the  neeessity  of  explajnitig 
the  present  position  of  the  visions,  for  only  in  some  such  way  as  this  can  one  account 
for  hope  contained  in  the  first  and  second,  when  the  most  absolule  statement  of 
destruction  has  just  been  uttered  in  6^*. 

I  The  third  vision  indicates  the  positioti  which  Amos  had  held  since  coming  to 
Northern  Israel 
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(5)  Then  follows  the  official  attack  by  Araaziah,  and  the 
prophet's  explanation  of  his  work,  with  a  scathing  reboke  of 
the  priest  for  his  interference**  Whatever  the  plans  for  the 
future  may  be,  he  continues  for  a  while  the  work  which  he  had 
come  North  to  perform, t 

(6)  Another  vision  (the  fourth)  is  received  revealing  Israel  as 
rife  for  destruction f  with  an  arraignment  of  the  accused,  a  threat 
of  earthquake  and  slaughter,  followed  by  universal  mourning, 
Yahweh's  abandonment  of  his  people,  despair  and  destruction. 
A  little  later  comes  the  fifth  and  last  vision,  the  downfall  of  the 
sanctuary^  with  a  picture  of  ruin  which  none  may  escape,  and  an 
assurance  that  the  destruction  will  be  complete* 

(7)  The  prophet  goes  back  to  Judah,  perhaps  to  Jerusalem,  % 
where  he  puts  his  addresses  into  literary  form  and  intrusts  them  to 
ihc  disciples  of  Yahweh,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  to  follow  him 
(t^.i,,  on  his  literary  work,  p.  cxxx  ff*). 

5.  The  turning-point  in  Amos's  ministry,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
significant  event  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  is  the  scene  at 
Bethel.  We  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  :  ( i )  The  element  of  tragedy 
which  it  includes,  for  the  throne  of  a  king  is  at  stake,  the  hfe  of 
the  priest  is  forfeited,  and  the  fate  of  the  nation  is  sealed*  {2)  The 
naturalness  of  it  all,  for  is  not  Araos  seeking  to  do  just  what  his 
predecessors  back  to  Samuel  had  done  before  him,  viz.  to  unseat 
the  king?  How  could  his  words  be  otherwise  interpreted?  How 
could  king  or  priest  fail  to  take  cognizance  of  them?  (3)  The 
strange  character  of  Amos*s  reply  to  this  point*  Is  the  prophet's 
language,  in  which  he  foretells  Amaziah's  doom,  general  or  special  ? 
We  answer,  the  former.  The  catastrophe  which  is  soon  to  befall 
the  whole  nation  will  include  the  priest  with  the  rest. 


\ 


•  TNs  arrangement  J<,  on  the  whole*  better  tban  (i)  that  which  introduces  the 
attack  before  the  visions  immediately  after  6^*  (so  Bauniann) ;  or  (a)  that  which 
plaiQes  the  attack  after  ail  the  visions  have  been  annotinced,  and  understands  that 
Amos  said  nothing  after  his  rebuke  of  Amaziah  (so  L()hr.  Marti). 

t  It  is  hardly  possible  to  regard  this  interference  as  in  any  sense  a  friendly  one 
(Or.),  Nor  can  we  easily  suppose  that  Amos  was  strong  enough  to  disobey  what 
ms  evidently  the  king's  command,  and  not  go  away  at  all.  At  the  same  dme  one 
ctn  scarcely  imagine  so  bold  a  prophet  not  doing  what  this  hypothesis  takes  for 
grantedi  rii.  continuing  to  preach  until  he  had  finished  his  message. 

X  Was  this  a  second  visit  (cf.  6^),  as  Che.  {EB.  154)  suggests  ? 
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6.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  Amos's  ministry, 
we  must  note  one  or  two  facts  :  — 

( 1 )  There  was  in  Amos  a  noticeable  lack  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word  ;  and  certainly  the  ministry 
was  not  one  that  could  reach  very  many  minds.  There  were  prob- 
ably not  fifty  people  in  Northern  Israel  who  could  understand  him. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  himself  have  in  mind  a  clear 
conception  of  the  issue  involved  in  his  preaching.  He  was  indif- 
ferent to  everything  that  had  to  do  with  purpose  or  motive.  As 
Duhm  has  said,  the  teleological  element  was  lacking.  The  fact  is, 
the  new  element  in  Amos  was  that  which  is  represented  by  the 
sage.  The  union  of  a  nabhi*  and  a  sage  in  one  person  produced 
a  prophet  in  the  new  sense,  the  sense  in  which  Amos  is  entitled  to 
that  title. 

(2)  Amos*s  ministry,  then,  signifies  a  breaking  away  from  the 
old ;  or,  better,  an  infusion  into  the  old  of  a  new  spirit,  that  of  ob- 
servation,  philosophical  inquiry,  acceptance  of  law.  His  work  fur- 
nishes for  future  prophecy  a  new  basis  fur  development,  one  which 
will  include  thought,  adjustment  to  environment,  and  growth  of 
thought.  Still  further,  although  he  was  a  moralist  of  an  extreme 
type,  requiring  for  the  proper  balancing  of  his  ideas  those  of  his 
contemporary  Hosea,  which  were  in  striking  contrast  with  his  own, 
he  nevertheless  bequeathed  to  all  mankind  certain  truths  which 
time  has  shown  to  be  unchangeable  :  — 

"The  truths  that  justice  between  man  and  man  is  one  of  the  iJivine  fotin* 
dations  of  society  ;  that  privilege  implies  responsibility,  and  that  failure  to 
recognize  responsibility  vdW  surely  bring  punishintfnt  ;.  that  italions*  and,  by 
analogyt  individuals,  are  bound  to  live  up  to  that  measure  of  light  and  knowl- 
edge which  has  been  granted  to  them ;  that  the  most  elaborate  worship  is 
but  an  inauk  to  God  when  offered  by  those  who  have  no  mind  to  conform 
their  wills  and  conduct  to  his  requirements^ —  these  are  elementary  but  eternal 
truths."  • 

S  15,  The  LrrERARV  Form  of  Amos*s  Writings* 

The  present  form  of  the  book  of  Amos  suggests  several  prob- 
lems.    How  much  of  the  book  did  Amos  himself  leave  ?     What 


•  Kirk.  LhfO,  loGw 
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portions  are  of  later  origin,  and  what  motive  suggested  their  inser- 
tion ?  ♦  Through  what  stages  has  the  book  gone  ?  What  contact 
has  it  had  with  other  literature  ?  And  still  further,  what  is  the 
form  of  composition  employed,  and  what  special  features  of  that 
form  deserve  attention  ? 

1.  The  table  on  p.  cxxxii  presents  the  contents  of  the  book, 
showing  (i)  the  larger  divisions,  viz.  oracles,  sermons,  etc.,  (2)  the 
smaller  sections,  and  (3)  the  original  and  secondary  elements 
within  each  section. 

2.  The  secondary  material  indicated  in  the  table  on  p.  cxxxii 
includes  the  passages  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  or 
phrases,  vj\)  which  have  been  treated  as  interpolations  in  the 
commentary^  An  examination  of  these  passages  shows  that  they 
fisdl  into  fivt  groups  :  — 

(i)  The  Judaistic  insertion,  made  after  the  promulgation  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  referring  to  the  approaching  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  viz.  the  judgment  on  Judah,  2*''.t 

(2)  Historical  insertions,  from  a  post-exilic  date,  (a)  adding 
jud^ents  upon  Tyre  (i*')  and  Edom  (i^*'),  thus  bringing  the 
whole  number  (with  Judah)  to  seven ;  I  (d)  adding  reference  to 
the  fell  of  Calneh,  Hamath,  and  Gath,  6'  (cf.  Is.  lo*""). 

(3)  Theological  insertions,  from  a  post- exilic  time,  similar  in 
tone  and  spirit  to  certain  passages  in  Job  §  and  Deutero- Isaiah.  | 

•  Men  in  later  days  of  prophecy  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  pious  duty  to 
illustrate  older  utterances  by  making  application  to  their  own  times.  If  the  older 
form  of  utterance  appeared  too  harsh  for  the  later  age,  it  was  modified;  if  too 
obscure,  it  was  explained.  The  intention  was  not  to  preserve  and  transmit  what 
the  prophet  had  actually  said,  but  rather  to  indicate  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
later  editor,  he  would  have  had  to  say  in  order  "to  fulfil  the  religious  purpose 
which  he  once  meant  to  serve"  (ct  K.  DB.  V.  671;  Carpenter  and  Battersby, 
J/fx.  I.  no). 

t  There  is  no  basis  for  adding  to  this,  with  Marti,  either  3I  ^,  for  surely  Amos, 
himself  a  Judahite,  could  speak  of  the  "  whole  family  " ;  or  61 «,  for  was  not  Amos 
concerned  also  for  Zion  ?  Even  with  these  passages  treated  as  insertions,  there  is 
DO  ground  for  supposing  a  special  edition  of  Amos  to  have  been  issued  for  the 
Judahites. 

X  No  good  reason  (v.  in  loc.)  exists  for  regarding,  with  Marti,  2^  as  such  an 
historical  addition  (to  ^,  the  difficulty  involved  in  its  position  is  entirely  relieved 
by  transposition),  or  212  (to  2"),  or  528  (p.  130), 

i  E-g'  38^  '-  ®  ^'  '^  ^-  ^*~^- 
I  ^^.  40a  «.  451^^4812  f.. 
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Here  belong  (a)  the  heading  of  the  book,  i^  (pp.  9  f.) ;  (^)  the 
welU known  doxologies,  4^  *  5**  9*^'.t 

(4)  Technical  or  archaeological  insertions,  which  take  the  form 
of  expansion,  thus  adding  details  to  the  more  simple  statement  of 
the  original.  Here  belong,  (a)  **each  woman  straight  before 
her,"  in  4"' ;  (i)  "  while  yet  there  remained  three  months  to  the 
harvest,"  in  4^"  (p.  97),  also,  "together  with  the  captivity  of 
your  horses,"  in  4*"  (p,  100);  (r)  **  one  field  being  rained  upon," 
etc., . . .  *'  two  or  three  cities  staggering,"  etc.,  io  4^*  **•  (pp.  97  f.)  ; 
(^)  "  and  tmto  wailing  those  skilled  in  lamentation,"  in  5^*^  (p.  127) ; 
•*and  the  peace-offerings  of  your  fatlings  I  will  not  regard,"  in 
5**  (p.  135) ;  {e)  the  detail  of  the  inner  part  of  the  house, 
in  6*'"*'  (p.  151);  (/)  **  and  lo  !  there  were  full-grown  locusts 
after  the  king's  mowings,"  in  7^'';  (g)  the  extra  technique,  in- 
volving the  question  of  Yahweh  to  Amos,  in  7*"  8*";  (A)  **  buy- 
ing the  poor  for  silver,"  etc.,  in  8" ;  (/')  "  your  images,  the  star  of,'' 
in  5**,  "and  it  devour,"  in  5^,  ''and  the  oppressions  within  her," 
in  3*,  "  O  children  of  Israel,"  in  3*,  "  with  a  storm  in  the  day  of 
tempest,**  in  2",  "plumb-,"  in  7^  "  for  thirst,"  in  8*1 

(5)  The  Messianic  additions  found  in  **  Behold  the  days  are 
coming,"  in  8'^",  and  the  long  closing  passage  9*^**  connected 
with  what  precedes  by  9**,  in  which  the  interpolator  announces 
that  the  original  message  of  destruction  was  intended  only  for 
Northern  Israel. 

(6)  Ceruin  phrases,  "The  Lord,"  "God  of  Hosts,"  "  It  is  the 
oracle  of  Yahweh,"  "  Has  Yahweh  said,"  which  have  been  inserted 
arbitrarily  to  emphasize  some  favorite  thought  of  a  reader,  e,g. 
ji.t  jw  ^m  14  ^»  ^i«  y«  gi^     cf.  also,  "  in  that  day,"  B\ 

3«  The  internal  history  of  the  book  (/>.  the  various  steps  in  the 
process  of  its  growth)  was  probably  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  Amos  himself  left,  not  a  book,  but  certain  addresses  or 
groups  of  addresses  io  writing, 

(2)  These  became  a  book,  in  all  probability  through  the  work 
of  his  disciples,  before  the  times  of  Isaiah  (?'./.  )t  who,  says  Cheyne, 
"  steeped  himself  in  the  originality  of  Amos  before  displaying  his 


•Che.  (EB,  153)  includes  also  4W*. 

t  Wc  cannot  indudc  here,  with  MarH,  3*  (p.  67),  or  3^  (jsiso  Duhra ;  Che,  EB. 
«Sf ;  "*  P*  7^>.  Of  5"  (P-  *ai),  or  88  Cp,  176),  or  8II-J*  (pp.  183 1), 
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own  truly  original  genius/'  ♦  Since  Araos  probably  issued  his 
addresses  in  Jiidah,  it  is  questionable  whether  Hosea  ever  saw 
them  {vj\),f 

(3)  A  Deuteronomic  insertion  consisting  of  2*^'  was  probably 
made  in  Jeremiah's  time.  This  address  would  fit  in  just  before 
the  faU  of  Jerusalem,  almost  as  appropriately  as  before  the  fall  of 
Samaria.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  call  this  a  Deuteronomic 
redaction. 

(4)  During  the  exilic  experience  (or  a  little  after)  important 
changes  were  introduced,  viz*  (a)  those  of  an  historical  character 
(zM.)  in  accord  with  the  same  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  Obadiah^*'" 
(cf.  Is.  34  Ez.  25^^  35*  Ps.  137^)  Jo.  3^^  '" ;  and  (//)  those  of  a  theo- 
logical character  (7^1.)  in  accord  with  the  same  spirit  which  found 
expression  in  the  descriptions  of  the  deity  that  occur  in  Job  and 
Deutero' Isaiah  (vj,), 

(5)  In  a  later  post-exilic  period  there  was  added  the  large 
number  of  technical  and  archaeological  explanations  and  expan- 
sions indicated  above.  At  this  time  the  superscription  (i') 
probably  had  its  origin.  Many  of  these  are  glosses  which  found 
their  way  into  the  text  without  motive  of  any  kind.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  the  work  of  an  editor  who  delighted  to  repeat  in  minute 
detail  some  point  or  description  which  had  been  passed  over  quite 
summarily.  No  definite  line  perhaps  can  be  drawn  between  these 
two  classes  of  additions. 

(6)  Finally,  in  the  spirit  of  the  days  of  Zechariah  and  Zembbabcl, 
when  men  were  thinking  of  the  restoration  of  the  throne  of  David, 
or  perhaps  still  later,  there  was  added  the  Messianic  promise  of 
9**"**  (va.).    This  closed  the  internal  history  of  the  book. 

4»  Tlie  general  structure  of  the  book  as  understood  by  the 
present  writer  is  indicated  in  the  table  (z'.j,).  Its  character  is 
extremely  simple  ;  A  series  of  judgment  oracles  ;  a  series  of  judg- 
ment sermons;  a  series  of  judgment  visions.  These  various  series 
have  each  its  own  unity  of  thought  and  its  own  unity  of  purpose. 
These  have  already  been  fully  discussed. 

It  remains,  however^  to  notice  some  of  the  more  important  hypotheses  put 
forward  in  r€C«!nt  limes  which  offer  different  explanations  of  Amos's  structure. 


•  £B.  154, 
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(i)  Elhojst  (1900)  on  the  supposition  that  the  text  was  originally  written 
in  p&rallel  columns,  the  strophes  being  arranged  so  that  1,  3,  5^  etc.,  fell  m 
Column  L  luid  2,  4,  6»  etc,  in  Colunin  11,  and  that  some  copyist  transferred 
ike  columns  consecutively  instead  uf  alternating  between  the  two,  propc^es 
the  following  order:   jL«.'u.  «.«.«•  l»-w.M  j^-^  i"  i^  2*6-6  ^u,7  2'  «  5*- 9  2^^^ 

jlO-U  2l*-W  ^U^lfi  3L  S  ^ML  IT  ja-*  ^18-»  ^i-M  ^fl-25  ^l-a  j!»  27  ^4-U  ^l-fl  ^^11  57  ^18  (^ 

5I-S  6»-"  5^*  6W  w  39  61*  71*  JO-W  S1-*  9»-«  8T-W  9-W.     With  this  rearrange- 
ment, the  prophecy  falls  into  four  divisions;   (a)  I*-!*;  (^)  2*-6i*;  (<r)  71"!'; 

(2)  L6hr  (1901)  fmds  five  main  divisions;  the  first  one  consists  of  the 
introductory  address,  threatening  Israel  and  her  neighbors  with  punlshmentj 
«nd  includes  ii-^-is-ia  2i-a.«-i*.i«  ji^e  second  one  contains  two  addresses, 
announcing  destruction  because  of  the  exploitation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  and 
powerful;  the  first  address  consists  of  3I »•>-*•.« «^  «►  a-w  4i-«  g^-H  qI*-*-^  the 
second  address  comprises  ^^-^  •  *  ^^^  i»-i«*-  ^^  6^-  ^  "'<.  The  third  division 
contains  the  mere  fragment  of  a  sermon  against  the  sanctuaries  and  the  ritual, 
vit.  4*-l*«'  ji***  pi*-'.  The  fourth  division  includes  the  four  visions  in  7*-* 
8*-^;  and  the  fifth  division  consists  of  the  historical  episode  in  71*^17, 

(3)  Ricdel  (1902),  regarding  the  book  as  an  anthology  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant utterances  of  Amos,  collected  and  arranged  by  a  later  editor,  and  treating 
y»inf  as  a  later  addition,  makes  the  following  analysis :  I.  A  poem  announcing 
Yahweh^s  judgment  on  the  nations  in  general,  and  Israel  in  particular,  chaps. 
I  and  2.  IL  The  central  division  (}^'&),  falling  into  three  sections:  {a}  three 
addresses  beginning  with  •'  Hear  this  word,*'  j*"*  4^'^  5^*' ;  (A)  two  addresses 
banning  with  "Alas,"  51^27  51-Hj  (,-)  t^e  four  visions,  f-^  gi-l  ITL  The 
closing  address  {8*-9^),  likewise  consisting  of  three  sections:  (a)  8*-^*,  which 
again  begins  with  **  Hear**;  (^)  9*'^**,  again  narrating  a  vision;  {^)  g^^'^^^  a  word 
of  promise,  in  part  looking  back  to  the  first  address  (cf.  9^^  with  l^^**^). 

(4)  Baumann*  (1903)  finds  five  addresses,  all  of  similar  structure.  Each 
of  the  last  four  addresses  has  three  main  division^  the  last  division  in  each 
case  samming  up  the  entire  speech*  and  the  scconrl  division,  with  one  excep- 
tion, consisting  of  four  sections.  First  address :  1*^  ^^  2^-^^  *^ll  ■■  1**  ^  '•  is.  u  m> 
Urn  likWd-ifi*.!**  (^ith  an  appendix,  f~^).    Second  address:  1.  3i-«*.«-.8; 


IL  (a)  4* A  (A)  8*^ «.  7.  «■ ».  10.  ut  !♦■  W^,     Third  address :  I.  4* 


(i)4^ 


in.  5* 


Fourth  address:    I,   ci- 3- »^  n^  17 « • 


IL 

IL 


Fifth  address:   L  y^"; 
gih-*^:^     Baumann  sum- 


(*)  6»,  (0  G»-^  (d)  e^^'ia-,*.  III.  6J<  "  i^^'^io. 
IL  (a)  7!^  (fi)  7^,  (0  7'-',  ('/)  8^-^;  IIL  9»--  3^^» 
marines  the  thought  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  as  follows:  First  division 
(Amos)  :  Yahweh  will  bring  destruction  upon  IsraeFs  foes  and  also  upon  Israel; 
for  every  crime  demands  punUhment,  (Israel)  :  How  unheard  of,  to  maintain 
that  Vahweh  would  destroy  his  own  people!  Who  would  listen  to  such  folly? 
Second  division  (Amos)  :  Wliat  I  speak  is  not  folly,  but  the  decree  of  God. 
Hear,  therefore,  especially  you  leaders  in  iniquity,  of  impending  disaster. 

•  With  whom  Now.*  is  in  essential  accord. 
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(liracl)  Our  cult  us  at  tlie  sancttwdcs  will  turn  aside  every  sort  of  disaster. 
Third  division  (Amos)  :  Vain  labor  of  lave  !  Have  not  past  calamities  taught 
you  that  Yahweh  demands  a  better  service?  Seek  him  llirough  the  practice 
of  morality  and  justice  !  But  no,  alt  warning  is  ukIcss.  Because  you  will  not 
listen^  you  cannot  be  helped.  Fourth  division  (Amos)  :  It  remains  only  to 
raiae  the  funeral  dirge  and  to  wail  over  the  blind.  Destruction  la  inevitable. 
Fifth  division  (Amus's  justification  of  his  message  in  response  to  the  protests 
of  Atnaziah  and  the  people)  :  God,  whom  I  have  seen,  has  revealed  to  tnc 
what  must  come,  and  in  spite  of  my  earnest  entreaties,  has  held  fast  to  his 
decision. 

(5)  Marti  (1903)  finds  in  the  original  book  (a)  an  announcement  of 
judgment  upon  Damascus,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Israel  herself:  i^^-  ^^^ 
ji-s.  s-iJ.  11  i^^is.    ^i,y  a  series  of  fragments  of  fourteen  sermons :  j^*- »  f-^  •  j^^^ 

jlS  ^14  S.  15  ^1-^1  4*''«*  *-!»  *  cl-3  cl  5«. «.  14.  W  e^-  10-12.  lH  1?  rlS.  a>  6.  m  51-81 37  ^1.  S-4«.  7 

^10  5U,i2L-j«.B6.i3ft.n.  (f)  the  five  visions  and  the  historical  episode:  f-^ 
gi-3  ^1-4. 7  giD-iT^  and  some  fragments  within  8^^*,  viz.  8*-  *■ ' 


.Ila.lJLl5».14 


5.  The  external  history  of  the  book  of  Amos  may  be  traced 
briefly  through  four  periods  :  — 

(i)  Direct  evidence  of  an  exteraal  acquaintance  with  it  by 
other  prophets  is  perhaps  slight.  The  similarity  of  expression 
found  in  certain  passages  in  Hosea,*  as  compared  with  Amos, 
proves  nothing ;  the  two  were  dealing  with  the  same  historical 
traditions  and  were  working  in  the  same  environment.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  ti^^o  or  three  passages  in  which  Isaiah  and 
Amos  use  similar  expressions.f  In  Jeremiah,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  the  situation  is  a  similar  (although  not  the  same)  one, 
more  definite  trace  is  found  of  Amos's  influence-  J  In  Ezekiel, 
likewisei  some  points  of  external  resemblance  may  be  noted,  espe- 


•  J?,^.  between  Am.  3*  etc.  (sending  fire  upon  the  palace)  and  Ho.  8^^  (which  is 
late),  Am,  a^^'^  (the  rescue  from  Kg>^0  and  Ho,  12!'*^,  Am.  yi^  (threat  of  captivity 
in  a^  unclean  land)  and  Ho.  gr*.  Am.  8^  (corruption  of  Ephralm,  unjust  scales)  and 
Ho.  ta^  Am.  8*  9*  and  Ho,  4",  Am,  4*  and  Ho.  7^, 

fCr  Is.3ol'>  with  Am»  aia;  Is.  328  H- 17  (pwe*)  with  Am,  6^;  a^ff-  with  Am. 
4I  ff' ;  and  9^-10*  -f  5**^*  with  Am.  4<^1S. 

t  This  is  seen,  perhaps,  in  the  formulas  employed  at  the  beginning  ("^  ^OH  nj) 
and  at  the  end  of  the  utterances  against  foreign  nations;  cf.  47*  48I  4g'- '  ^  «  and 
Am.  !«•  *  etc.;  also  48**  ^  49'- ^'^39  with  Am.  1*  fl- 1*  3*;  and  in  the  similarities  to 
be  noticed  in  a  comparison  of  Jc.  172^  with  Am,  a^,  21 1**  with  9*,  35*^  with  i*.  49!*? 
with  I*,  49«  wilh  ji*,  46*  with  a^V  46'  with  B*,  48**  with  |i«  a^,  4^^  'J'^sa  with  1". 
48*  49'  with  1 16*  The  phrase  "  virgin  Israel  "  is  found  only  In  Am.  and  Jc.;  "  dayi 
are  coming  "  occurs  in  no  other  prophetic  books. 
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cially  in  the  passages  directed  against  foreign  nations,*  In  the 
other  prophets,  few  cases  of  direct  external  influence  may  be 
discovered.t 

But  it  is  not  in  such  external  manifestations  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  traces  of  Amos's  influence  upon  later  prophets* 
That  his  ministry  and  message  were  known  to  them  appears  from 
several  points  in  which  they  follow  closely  in  his  steps,  €,g.  in 
standing  aloof  from  the  great  body  of  so-called  prophets  in  their 
respective  periods ;  in  adopting  the  method  of  writing  down  their 
utterances;  in  the  continued  development  of  the  sermonic  dis- 
cofuise  introduced  by  him ;  in  following  the  fashion  of  directing  a 
certain  portion  of  their  attention  to  the  foreign  nations  j  {  in  bas- 
ing their  work  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  national  judgment 
as  presented  by  Amos ;  in  holding  up  and  completing  the  new 
ideas  propounded  by  Amos  concerning  God  and  his  ethical 
demands  upon  humanity. 

(2)  The  external  relation  of  the  book  of  Amos  to  the  wisdom 
literature  is  not  indicated  by  anything  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
That  its  influence  was  felt  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  since  in  it  we 
have  the  first  definite  formulation  of  Yahweh's  relation  to  the  out- 
side world,  the  idea  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  all  Hebrew  wisdom ; 
the  assignment  of  Israel  to  a  place  upon  a  level  with  other  nations 
(cf*  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  Israel  in  the  book  of  Prov- 
erbs) ;  an  example  of  Oriental  learning  in  history,  geography,  so- 
cial customs ;  the  very  essence  of  wisdom,  in  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  honesty,  purity,  etc. ;  together  with  an  almost  total  absence 
of  the  religious  sentiment  (z^^.). 

(3)  In  later  times  reference  is  made  to  the  Amos-book  in  Ecclus. 
49***,  where  **  the  twelve  prophets  **  are  mentioned,  showing  that  at 

•  CC  the  Introductory  formula  in  E*.  35*-  *•  'i-  '^  26''-  *'  etc.,  and  the  closing  words 
in  %^'  M.  W  ad*- 1*^ «  :  also  Ez.  27*  28"  32^  with  Am.  51,  aSa*  with  9",  35*  «  with  i^. 
fii  with  9»,  t-  «  with  82^  a8i«  with  i»o. 

f  CI.  Zp.  a*  'f',  in  which  the  same  cities  of  PhiUstia  are  mentioned  as  in  Am.  i*-'* 
(Gatfa  being  omitted),  and  in  the  same  connection  a  call  issued  for  repentance  in 
language  almost  bke  that  of  Am.  5^^;  also  Zc.  9^''.  in  which  Damascus.  Phoenicia* 
and  Philistia  are  threatened  (Gath  being  again  omitted  in  the  list  of  cities) :  also 
Zc  3«  with  Am.  4",  Zc  13*  with  7^*,  Hag.  a^"^  with  Aro,  4*,  On  the  rcscmbUnce  of 
Is. 4»* 45*  1* to  Am,  4** S* ^,  V,  p.  cxxxi V. 

XB^,  a  io««  13!  ff  I4»«fl  is^\^  21  33  Je.  46  AT.  Ex.  25  ft  Ob^  Na.  ai-^W 
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that  time  there  was  a  book  of  Amos ;  in  Tobit  a*,  where  the  book 
of  Amos  is  first  mentioned  by  name  and  a  citation  is  made  from 
8***;  in  Acts  7^%  where  Am.  5^'  is  quoted  and  assigned  to  "  the 
book  of  the  prophets";  and  in  Acts  15^*^^  a  quotation  of  9"  in 
connection  with  other  **  words  of  the  prophets." 

(4)  The  place  of  the  book  in  the  Canon  is  naturally  with  **  the 
twelve."  Its  position  in  ihe  Hebrew  Canon,  viz.,  third  (following 
Joel),  is  different  from  that  in  ©,  where  it  is  second  (Joel  being 
placed  after  Micah). 

6,  Partly  on  a  priori  grounds  (it  being  thought  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  herdsman  as  a  man  of  letters},*  and  partly  on  the 
ground  of  certain  words  which  were  wrongly  spelled  (these  have 
more  recently  been  discovered  to  be  textual  errors),!  roany  ex- 
planations of  the  uncultivated  and,  indeed ,  rude  speech  of  Amos 
have  been  deemed  necessary.  The  fact  has  long  been  recognized, 
however,  that  these  estimates  were  wrong*  Recent  writers,  espe- 
cially since  W.  Robertson  Smith  in  1882,  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  appreciation  of  the  simplicity  and  refinement,  as  well  as 
of  the  vigor  of  Amos's  literary  style.  \  The  latest  critics  go  even  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  the  figures  which  he  employs  are  prevailingly 
those  of  the  shepherd-Hfe.§ 

(i)  The  regular  and  simple  structure  of  the  book  (p.  cxxxii) 
exhibits  at  once  Amos^s  style  of  thought.  What  could  be  more 
natural  and  easy  than  the  series  of  oracles,  the  series  of  sermons, 
and  the  series  of  visions?  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  recent 
critics  seem  as  blind  to  the  simplicity  of  Amos's  style  of  expres- 
sion as  were  the  older  critics  to  its  refined  nature. 

(2)  This  regularity,  or  orderliness,  exhibits  itself  in  detail  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  formulas  for  three  transgressions^  yea  for 
four^  etc.,  in  the  opening  chapters  (or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  in  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  nations) ;  in  the  use  of  the  refrain, 
but  ye  did  not  return^  etc.,  in  the  poem  describing  IsraeFs  past 
chastisements  (4*"'*||)  ;  in  the  entire  form  of  the  first  three  visions 

•  Jerome,  in  his  introductJoEi  to  Amos,  characterizes  Amos  as  imptritus  s^rmomt 

tad  H0M  JCl€MtMt 

f  For  these  words,  v»«.  p^ps  a",  O30»i3  5W,  at^HD  6«*  lo^DO  e^**,  pnS'*  7".  i'. 
ttt  toe,  X  K  especially  Mit ;  Che.  EB,  155.  \  Che,  EB.  155* 

II  Isaiah  followed  closely  this  tnodct  in  his  celebrated  poem  9*^10*  5*WD^  although 
a  portion  of  this  is  probably  later  than  Isaiah  himself. 
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(f^ ;  in  the  almost  artificial  symmetry  of  form  seen  in  the  accu- 
sation (7^**"")  and  the  reply  (7**"") ;  in  the  series  of  illustrations 
employed  with  such  effect  in  3'**'  ;  in  the  structure,  in  general,  of 
the  several  pieces  {iu\).  Moreover,  these  various  series,  '*  while 
not  so  long  as  to  become  tiresome,  are  long  enough  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  truths  that  they  are  intended  to 
illustrate  and  justify  the  use  of  them  by  the  prophet,"  There  is 
here  the  skill,  not  only  of  the  poet  and  the  speaker,  but  also  of  the 
teacher.  Every  poem  in  the  liook  is  a  notable  example  of  this 
same  direct,  straightforward  orderliness  of  thought. 

(3)  The  imagery  of  Amos,  like  that  of  Isaiah,  is  worthy  of  special 
study,  Tra(^Jition  has  probably  been  wrong  in  emphasizing  too 
strongly  the  prevailingly  shepherd-characteristics  (v^,)  which  mark 
the  figures  employed  by  Amos,  But  no  one  will  deny  that  he 
is  especially  fond  of  drawing  his  language  from  nature  ;  and  what, 
after  all,  is  this  but  the  field  of  rural  life?  He  not  only  cites 
certain  facts  of  agricultural  significance,  e,g.  the  recent  drought, 
blasting  and  mildew  (4'"),  the  oppressive  taxation  of  crops  (5"), 
and  the  cheating  of  the  grain  merchants  (8^),  but  he  finds  pic* 
toresque  illustrations  and  comparisons  in  "  threshing  instruments  " 
(i*),  the  loaded  wagon  on  the  threshing-fioor  (2''*),  the  height  of 
the  cedars  and  the  strength  of  the  oaks  (2*),  the  roar  of  the  lion 
in  the  forest  (3*  *),  the  shepherd  rescuing  remnants  from  the  lion 
(3"),  the  snaring  of  birds  (3^),  the  **  kine  of  Bashan  "  (4*),  worm- 
wood (5^  6^*),  the  Hon,  bear,  and  serpent  (5"),  the  perennial 
stream  (5**),  horses  stumbling  upon  rocks  and  ploughing  the  sea 
with  oxen  (6**)»  swarms  of  locusts  devouring  the  aftermath  (7*^), 
and  the  **  basket  of  summer  fruit*'  (8^), 

(4)  Other  features  of  Amos*s  style,  which  may  only  be  men- 
tioned, are  {a)  its  originality  (sometimes  called  unconventionality 
or  individuality),*  as  seen  in  a  certain  kind  of  independence, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  application 
of  writing  to  prophetic  discourse  ;  (b)  its  maturity,  for  nothing 
is  more  clear  than  that  he  had  predecessors  in  this  work  who 
had  developed,  in  no  small  degree,  a  technical  nomenclatijre  of 
prophecy  (».j.) ;  (c)  its  artistic  character,  which  is  seen  not  only 
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in  strophes  with  refrains,  but  in  the  entire  strophic  structure  of 
the  various  pieces,  together  with  the  measure  and  parallelism,  thi* 
It  is  probable  that  Amos's  style,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his 
message,  is  to  be  explained  largely  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
environment  (z/.j-.). 

D.   HOSEA. 
§  1 6.  The  Personal  Life  of  Hosea, 

The  facts  of  Hosea's  life,  while  altogether  different  from  those 
relating  to  Amos,  are  equally  interesting  and  instructive. 

I,  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  man  Hosea  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  (a  view  based  on  the  resemblance  of  his 
father*s  name,  Beeri,  to  Beerah,  i  Ch.  5^)  ;  *  or  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  (p.  202)  ;  or  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  for  the  passages  in 
which  Judah  is  mentioned  are  for  the  most  part  doubtful,  since 
they  seem  to  be  part  of  a  plan  (p,  clix),  and  even  if  authentic 
would  prove  neither  the  prophet's  Judaean  birth,t  nor  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  book  was  written  out  in  Judah,  when  the  prophet 
(like  Amos)  had  been  sent  away.  {  On  the  name  Hosea,  ih 
p.  205  ;  on  the  bearing  of  the  superscription  i\  th  pp.  203  f.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  Northern 
kingdom  ;  v.  p.  202,  to  which  may  be  added,  §  as  matter  of  detail, 
that  {a)  the  interest  in  Northern  Israel  is  seen  in  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  conditions  and  foreign  interests 
of  the  North,  as  well  as  with  the  policies  of  intrigue  of  the  two 
political  parties ;  (^)  the  particular  places  with  which  familiarity 
is  shown,  ali  of  which  Ue  in  North  Israel,  are  Mizpah  in  the  east 
and  Tabor  in  the  west  (5'),  Samaria  (frequently  mentioned,  7* 
gsr  jo^LT  i^irt)^  Qiiead  (6«  12"),  Shechem  (6^),  Gilgal  and  Bethel 
(4^9^  10*  »^  12^1),  Gibeah  and  Ramah  (5^  10^)  ;  (r)  the  differ- 
ence between  Amos's  point  of  view  and  that  of  Hosea  illustrates 

*  So,  many  Rabbis;  cf«  jer«  Qmaestioms  in  Faralipcmtna, 

t  Jahn  2ind  Mau. ;  f .  p.  302. 

t  Umb.,  Ew. 

^  Certain  AramsiidsmSt  t^.  S^jnn  (ii*),  nm  (5^'),  DKp  {iol<),  amd  the  frequent 
use  of  the  long  form  *3JH,  are  commonly  cited  in  support  of  Hosea*s  tiorthern 
ongin;  but  loo  great  stress  may  not  be  laid  upon  these;  cf,  Kautzsch's  Aramau* 
mem  m  A.  T.,  which  recognises  no  Aramaic  words  in  Hosea, 
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well  the  difference  between  a  visitor  and  a  resident ;  (d)  the  great 
historical  significance  of  the  book  of  Hosea  is  largely  affected  by 
the  question  of  his  citizenship  in  the  Northern  kingdom, 

2*  The  date  and  circumstances  of  Hosea*s  life  and  work  are, 
upon  the  whole,  quite  definitely  settled.  While  the  superscription 
i'  (pp.  203  f.)  is  from  a  later  date,  it  is  in  part  consistent  with  the 
fiicts.  Hosea  sustains  to  the  fall  of  the  Northern  kingdom  the 
same  relation  which  Jeremiah  sustained  a  century  and  a  half  later 
to  that  of  the  Southern  kingdom. 

(i)  Can  we,  however,  determine  how  early  he  began  his  work  ? 
or  bow  late  he  continued  to  prophesy  ? 

Tbe  Ibllowiiig  indications  of  date  may  be  comidered :  (a)  That  he  was 
pireaching  in  743  B.C.  is  certain  in  view  of  the  threat  concerning  Je^reel  (i*), 
wlilch  must  have  been  uttered  before  the  fall  of  Jehu*s  house,  tliat  is,  before 
the  death  of  Jeroboam  IL;  for  ZechariahV  reign  was  very  short,  and  imme- 
diately thereupon  came  the  period  of  anarchy.  If  i'*  was  utteretl  in  745,  the 
prophet*^  marriage  and  the  birlh  of  his  oldest  son  must  be  understood  to  have 
preceded.  (On  the  date  of  the  writing  of  chaps*  1-3,  i\  §  19.)  {f>)  That  he 
liv^ed  in  the  midst  of  the  period  of  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  lU  (»♦/.  743-736  B.C.)  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  utterance  found 
in  y  (perhaps  abo  7^  ^  S'*),  which  reflects  the  conflition  of  things  in  this 
period,*  (r)  The  lack  of  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war 
of  PekaJi  and  Rezin  against  Jutlah  (Is.  7,  2  K.  15*^- 3»)  would  indicate  that 
Hoaea  was  not  in  active  service  at  that  time  (734^733  B,c.),  for  one  cannot 
imagine  silence  on  his  part  with  reference  lo  events  of  such  importance,  f 
(«/)  Still  farther,  Gilead  in  Hosca's  day  was  still  a  part  of  Northern  Israel  {5*  6* 
12");  but  in  734-733  B.C.  Gilead  and  Naphlali  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
Ttglatbpileser.  X 

The  certain  dates,  then,  are  743  b.c.  and  734  b.c*  How  much 
carUer  than  743  Hosea  may  have  preached  cannot  be  determined* 

(2)  The  historical  events  of  the  period  just  indicated  (cf. 
2  K.  15)  fit  in  admirably  with  the  descriptions  of  Hosea's  times 
foimd  in  his  addresses*      (a)  In  the  earlier  part,  the  tiroes  are 


h 


•  Z«chanah,  son  of  Jeroboam  IL,  is  assassinated  wifhin  six  months  by  Slmllum, 
son  of  Jabesh,  who.  in  turn,  is  killed  after  a  month  by  Menahem,  son  of  Gadi. 
He  reigns  about  six  years,  paying  tribute  to  Assyria  for  his  protection.  His  son 
F>ekahiah^  after  a  reign  of  about  two  years,  is  assassinated  by  Pekah*  son  of  Rcma- 
lUb  (736  B.C.).  t  So  Now..  Marii.  et  aL 

^  On  the  impossibility  of  treating  10**  as  an  indication  of  date,  thus  bringing 
Hosea's  work  down  as  late  perhaps  as  735  BX.>  v,  discussion  in  he* 
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represented  as  prosperous,  just  as  in  the  days  of  Amos ;  evidences 
of  wealth  and  ease  are  seen  on  every  hand,  and  punishment  is 
still  in  the  future  (2*'-  *')  ;  (d)  a  little  later  the  situation  is  greatly 
changed;  lawlessness  is  prevalent  (4*  5*  7*),  the  panic-stricken 
rulers  are  vacillating  between  Assyria  and  Egypt  (5^  7"  12^), 
political  dissolution  has  already  begun  (7*  8^),  the  powerlessness 
of  the  kings  is  generally  recognized  (10'  13*),  the  religious  and 
political  leaders  are  the  worst  violators  of  the  laws  (4*^*  5*  9**), 
conspiracies  and  revolution  are  rife  (5^  7"  lo*  12*),  and  anarchy 
prevails. 

(c)  While  the  situations  described  by  Amos  and  Hosea  have 
much  in  common,  there  is  also  much  that  is  different.  Hosea 
actually  sees  the  chaos  and  confusion,  the  decay,  of  which  he 
preaches.  Nor  are  the  evils  of  the  times,  as  seen  by  him,  limited 
to  those  of  the  niling  classes  (cf.  4^'-8f  u-w  ^w)^  as  for  the  most 
part  in  Amos.  Moreover,  Hosea  seems  to  be  himself  a  part  of 
the  situation,  in  a  sense  in  which  Amos,  not  being  a  resident  of 
Israel,  could  not  have  been.  He  did  not  see  so  widely,  but  he  saw 
more  deeply. 

3.  Concerning  Hosea's  occupation  and  social  standing,  we  are 
able  only  to  draw  inferences  of  a  more  or  less  uncertain  character. 
(a)  Was  he  a  member  of  the  prophetic  society?  Nothing  is  to 
be  found  which  would  point  in  this  direction.*  (d)  Was  he  a 
priest,  and  for  this  reason  was  he  enabled  to  speak  against  the 
evil  practices  of  his  class  as  no  one  else  could  have  done  ?  t  This 
is  an  interesting  conjecture,  with  perhaps  as  little  evidence  in  its 
favor  as  against  it.  His  intimacy  with  life  of  every  kind,  in  nature 
and  among  men,  those  of  the  country  as  well  as  those  of  the  city, 
does  not  oppose  this  view,  (c)  His  acquaintance  with  life  in 
general,  and  especially  with  that  of  the  priests,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  his  familiarity  with  the  plans  of  both  political  parties, 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  country's  history  (pp.  cliii,  cliv), 
may  reasonably  warrant  us  in  the  opinion  that  he  occupied  a 
"distinguished  position  "  as  a  citizen  in  his  native  land. 

4.  Hosea's  call  and  preparation  constitute  a  tragedy  in  domestic 


•  WRS.  PropA.  156. 

t  So  Duhm,  TAgoi.  130  f. ;  cf.  Sta.  GF/.l.  577  f. ;  Mai\i,  p.  a. 
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life,  and  give  us  even  a  deeper  insight  into  his  career  and  pro- 
phetic work  than  we  could  obtain  concerning  Amos  from  the  data 
in  his  book.*  It  is  important,  however,  not  to  make  use  of  later 
material  in  forming  this  estimate.  We  are  to  put  aside,  without 
hesitation,  v  i»"-2^  j^*.  i «. t.  lo.  n-ifi.  i^sa  y  Xhis  leaves  us  {p,  pp. 
205  ff.)  the  story  of  Gomer's  harlotry  ( i*^  "'^^),  the  story,  continued, 
of  her  purchase  as  a  slave,  and  her  retention  *'  many  days,''  3^"*. 
While  2*«  »'**^a»  s'lif'ia^i?  are  from  the  prophet's  own  hand,  they 
furnish  us  light  upon  his  life  only  as  this  may  be  reflected  in  his 
own  interpretation  of  that  life  in  connection  with  Yahweh  and 
Israel 

(i)  The  story  is  this:  He  marries  a  woman  who,  afterward, 
proves  unfaithful  to  him.  At  the  birth  of  the  first  son  (whose 
father  is  another  than  Hosea,  although  the  latter  is  as  yet  ignorant 
of  his  wife's  infidelity),  Hosea  calls  him  Jezreel  (p,  211),  a  name 
of  symbolical  character  (cf.  the  names  of  Isaiah's  children)* 
When  the  next  child,  a  daughter,  comes  (also  in  sin),  Hosea,  now 
cognizant  of  his  wife's  unfaithfulness,  names  the  child  No'i(yve, 
Still  another  son  is  born,  who  is  called  by  Hosea  Not-my-Kuu 
The  woman,  it  would  seem,  now  leaves  home  and  falls  into  the 
hands  of  some  man  whose  slave-concubine  she  becomes.  Bui 
Hosea,  who  has  loved  her  from  the  beginning  and  in  spite  of  all 
her  shame,  purchases  her  at  the  price  of  a  slave.  The  relation- 
ship of  wife,  however,  is  not  reestablished  ;  how  could  it  be?  She 
is  placed  where  she  will,  in  discipline,  be  shut  off  from  inter- 
course with  men,  even  from  the  legitimate  intercourse  with  her 
husbajid.  This  period  of  seclusion  will  last  **  many  days,**  How 
long?    No  indication  is  given. 

(a)  It  b  to  be  especially  noticed  that  (<i)  the  conclusion  of  the  story  is  not 
given  us,  Wc  do  not  know  whether  in  the  end  she  was  (inally  restored  to 
fall  companionship,  {h)  While  according  to  IsraelttisK  law  and  custom  the 
wife  waa  a  part  of  the  possessions  or  property  of  the  husband,  and  ihe  mar* 
ruLge  relation  was  based  upon  this  idea,  in  Hosea's  case  the  relationship  was 
one  of  love,  so  itrong  that  it  forced  him  to  do  11  oh  card- of  things,  {c)  The 
fieriod  required  for  these  transactions  must  have  covered  six  or  seven  years. 
(^)  The  "tragic  isolation*'  of  Hosea  through  all  these  years  is  clearly  evi- 


*  On  the  various  views  entertained  of  the  transaction  in  the  first  chapter  and 
Ibe  Ulcmtufe  of  the  lame,  v,  pp.  304  fT 
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dent,  (f)  The  feeliog  which  suggest*  the  naming  of  the  fi«t  child  ts  widely 
different  frum  that  connected  with  the  naming  of  the  second  and  third 
children. 

(3)  The  truth  of  these  representations  concerning  the  domestic  life  of 
Hosca  rests  partly  upon  the  general  interpretation  of  the  narraltve  which  is 
adopted,  and  partly  upon  our  acceptance  of  3*-^  as  belonging  to  the  original 
na;rative.  (u)  Concerning  the  general  interpretation  and  the  objections  to 
it,  f-K  pp.  208-210,  But  these  objections  are  largely  imaginary;  for  it  is  pure 
assumption  that  a  call  to  prophesy  may  come  en/}'  in  a  vision,  and  that  con- 
sequently this  must  be  a  vision.  The  years  rec|uircd  for  all  these  events  need 
not  have  exceeded  six  or  seven  (tfj,),\ti^ving  abundant  lime  for  prophetic  ac- 
tivity. The  fundamental  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  principal  contribution 
of  the  domestic  experience  was  not  the  message  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Israel,  but  that  concerning  the  great  love  of  Yahweh  in  spite  of  faithlessness. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  kept  Gomer  in  his  house  after  be- 
coming cognizant  of  her  intidelity,  as  to  suppose  that  he  imagined  himself  so 
doing.  The  fact  that  Gomer*s  inlidelity  did  not  develop  until  after  the  mar* 
riage  is  not  ignored  in  the  text,  but  plainly  indicated  in  the  use  of  the  phrase 
wi/e  ofwhortdotm  (i'")  rather  than  :^jt  (p.  207).  The  usage  of  speech,  as  %vcU 
as  the  psychological  conception  involved  in  the  command  of  Vahw  eh  to  marry 
a  woman,  who,  as  Yahweh  know^,  will  break  her  marriage  vows,  is  to  be 
compared  with  representations  concerning  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart 
(Ex.  10^  1 1'^''  14*),  and  the  commission  to  Isaiah  (6^'},  these  being  really  noi 
commands,  but  events  which  in  the  light  of  later  history  are  so  interpreted. 
Still  further,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  marriage  to  teach  that  Yahweh 
was  Israers  husband,  nor  is  it  so  to  be  understood ;  it  was  rather  to  teach  the 
w*onderful  iin^e  on  the  part  of  one  who  was  released  from  all  obligations  of 
nature  or  contract.  Moreover,  we  may  well  understand  that  this  experience, 
which  was  primarily  a  revelation  to  Hosea,  also  served  in  the  prophet's  work 
as  a  means  of  communicating  to  the  people  the  thought  which  it  lirst  con- 
veyed to  the  prophet  himself.  (*)  In  opposition  to  the  view  that  3^^  is  from 
a  later  hand  and  to  be  treated  wholly  as  allegory,  1  would  urge  (in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said,  p.  217)  that  the  change  in  conception  from  the  land 
as  Yahwch's  bride  (i'  and  chap,  2)  to  the  iom  of  Israel  is  only  a  rhetorical 
effort  toward  personification  and  individualization,  common  enough  and  thor- 
oughly Hebraic.  The  phrase  other  Gods  (3^)  refers  to  the  Baalim  (p.  218), 
whose  existence  Hosea,  as  well  as  Amos,  certainly  recognized  (p.  cxlviii  f.), 
whatever  may  have  been  his  feeling  toward  the  images  of  Yahweh,  It  is 
unquestionable  that  the  later  utterances  of  Hosea  are  permeated  through  and 
through  with  the  idea  of  Yahweh'a  love  (p.  cxlix),  notwithstanding  the  large 
place  occupied  ako  by  the  opposite  conception,  vijc.  Yahwch*s  righteous  indig- 
nation. There  is  really  nothing  tangible  that  has  been  offered  by  any  one  to 
prove  the  later  date  of  chap,  3. 

(4)  The  consideration  of  this  domestic  experience  as  the  basis  of  the 
prophet**  call  or  of  his  preparation  for  his  message  belongs  properly  under 
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the  topic  of  his  message  (im.)  ;  but  in  this  coitnectton  two  things  may  be 
mentioned ;  (a)  The  narrative  of  this  experience,  written  some  time  after- 
ward, ihows^as  do  the  similar  cases  of  Isaiah  (chap,  6)  and  Jeremiah  (chap.  1 ), 
that  the  prophet  has  interpreted  into  the  narrative  much  of  bis  later  ex- 
perience. In  other  words,  the  logical  order  was  the  experience,  the  great 
truth  which  it  suggested,  the  nanatioo  of  the  experience  in  the  light  of 
this  truth,  (d)  This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  case  of  Amos;  fur  while  the 
one  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  the  rising  Assyrian  situatiun,  which  itself  was 
the  occasion  of  both  the  form  and  the  content  of  his  visions,  the  other  heard  it 
in  the  ruin  of  his  home.  It  was  in  neither  case  merely  a  vision,  but  rather  a 
psychological  experience  extending  over  a  considerable  period. 

(5)  The  basis  of  the  prophet's  own  interpretatioD  of  his  experience  was 
found  in  that  most  common  Semitic  conception  that  the  national  deity  was 
the  husband  of  the  land  ;  but  he  puts  an  entirely  new  thought  into  the  old 
form  of  the  conception  (r.i.).  Love,  as  such,  was  not  a  necessary  accom> 
pantment  of  marriage  in  the  olden  times.  Here  the  entire  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  this  phase  of  the  marriage  expertence. 


5.  If  one  can  imagine  a  character  almost  the  opposite  of  that 
of  Amos,  he  will  have  pictured  Hosea  to  himself,  (i )  lliis  picture, 
however,  would  be  misleading  if  Hosea  were  thought  of  as  weaL 
In  this  particular,  as  in  all  others,  he  was  not  inferior  to  Amos ; 
but  his  strength  was  of  another  kind.  It  was  that  of  endurance 
under  incalculable  agony  ;  and  also  of  persistence  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  leaders  of  his  times.  (2)  His  character  was  as 
complex  as  that  of  Amos  was  simple.  There  is  manifestation  every- 
where of  contending  and  conflicting  feelings ;  of  tenderness  side 
by  tide  with  indignation,  of  love  and  hate  commingled  ;  of  leniency 
possiBg  swiftly  into  severity  and  the  reverse,  and  of  hope  for  the 
^ture  actually  turning  before  the  gaze  into  an  almost  absolute 
despair.  "  The  swift  transition,  the  fragmentary^  unbalanced  utter- 
ance, the  half-developed  allusions,  that  make  his  prophecy  so 
difficttlt  to  the  commentator,  express  the  agony  of  this  inward 
conflict"  •  (3)  This  means  a  nature  strongly  emotional.  So 
true  is  this  of  Hosea  (cf.  the  strikingly  parallel  case  of  Jeremiah) 
that  not  infrequently  he  seems  to  lose  his  self-control,  and  to 
become  subject  to  these  same  emotions.  (4)  One  side  of  this 
emotional  nature  is  seen  in  his  aflfectionate  character,  of  which 
the  entire  family  story  is  an  expression.     The  depth  of  his  affec- 

•  WRS.  Prv^Jk.  157. 
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tion,  the  gentleness  which  characterized  it,  and,  likewise,  the 
passion,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  now  and  then  obtained,  all  point  to 
a  personality  unique  in  Old  Testament  history,  (5)  Still  another 
phase,  closely  associated  with  the  eraotlonal,  is  bis  strongly 
marked  religious  teraperament,  in  contrast  with  the  ethical,  as 
it  is  seen  in  Amos.  "  Araos  is  the  stern  moralist ;  Hosea  is  the 
man  of  religious  affection,  Amos  sees  the  righteous  will  of  Yah- 
weh  pronouncing  and  executing  judgment  upon  Israel;  Hosea 
has  a  vision  of  the  loving  heart  of  Yahweh  grieving  over  his  erring 
children."  *  (6)  But  Hosea  was  not  illogical,  as  he  has  so  fre- 
quently been  represented.  His  ability,  notwithstanding  convicting 
feelings,  to  give  expression  to  a  system  of  theology  which  was  to 
serve  henceforth  as  the  basis  of  all  Israelitish  thought,  is  a  factor 
worthy  of  consideration  in  any  estimate  of  his  character.  He  was, 
in  a  strange  and  true  sense,  a  typical  Israelite,  and  his  thought,  as 
time  shows,  w^as  the  thought  which  Israel  would  accept.  This 
must  have  come  about,  at  least  in  part,  because  his  character  was 
fundamentally  the  Israelitish  character,  viz.  strong,  complex, 
emotional,  religious. 

§  17.  The  Message  of  Hosea. 

Hosea*s  message  is  hardly  less  important  than  that  of  Amos. 
The  special  interest  lies  in  three  facts,  viz*:  ^(i)  the  persona! 
element  which  pervades  it  tbroughotit,  for  one  feels  that,  after 
all,  the  message  is  not  so  much  a  part  of  the  pohtical  situa- 
tion, nor,  indeed,  of  the  religious,  as  the  man  himself;  (2)  the 
supplementary  relation  which  it  sustains  to  that  of  Amos,  both 
together  giving  the  two  sides  of  one  great  conception  ;  (3)  the 
fact  that  in  connection  with  the  delivery  of  this  message  the 
end  of  Northern  Israel  is  rapidly  approaching,  for  within  a  dozen 
years  all  will  be  over. 

I.  The  general  thought  of  Hosea's  message  is  summed  up 
briefly  in  connection  with  a  very  few  propositions  i  (a)  Israel  is 
wicked  through  and  through,  and  her  condition  morally  is  that  of 
rottenness.  (/'*)  Israel  is  politically  doomed,  the  last  stages  of 
decay  having  now  been  reached,     (c)  Yahweh  is  Israel's  father. 
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with  all  a  father's  love  and  interest ;  he  is  Israefs  husband,  with 
all  a  husband's  love  and  devotion,  {d)  Israel  fails  to  comprehend 
Yahwch ;  has  a  totally  wrong  conception  of  him  ;  in  shorty  Israel 
does  not  know  Yahweh.  (t)  Israel  deceives  herself  in  her  acts 
of  repentance ;  but  there  is  a  repentance  which  consists  in  turning 
back  to  Yahweh**  (/)  Israel's  present  attitude  toward  Yahweh^s 
love  means,  in  the  end,  her  total  destmction, 

i.  The  question  of  insertions  sustains  even  a  closer  relation  to  tbe  message 
of  Hosea  than  in  the  case  of  Amos,  (For  the  passages  which  a  sciuotific 
criiicism  denies  to  the  onginat  utterance,  va^  p.  clxp  and  for  the  considerations 
which  have  led  to  the  opinion  thus  expressed,  v.  each  passage  in  /a.,  as 
well  as  p,  clix,)  There  is  involved  in  thi*^  especially,  the  question  whether  to 
Howa  or  lo  later  writers  we  shall  ascribe  the  strongly  expressed  teaching  of 
Isrmers  restoration,  which  is  found  in  the  book  as  it  is  now  constituted*  The 
most  careful  consideration  seems  to  show  that  this  thought  is  non-Hoseanic 
(p.  dia). 

3.  Again  it  may  be  said  i  Hosea  followed  Amos.  But  what  did 
that  signify?  What  did  Amos  do  that  Hosea  need  not  do  again? 
What  did  Amos  leave  undone,  which  Hosea  must  now  do  ?  f  Amos 
aroused  the  conscience  of  Israel  to  a  perception  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs  ;  but>  aside  from  the  most  general  injunction,  S^ek  Vahivth 
and  ye  shall  live  (Am,  5*),  be  refers  neither  to  a  restoration  (9"'^* 
being  late)  nor  to  any  plan  for  seciiring  such  a  restoration.  That 
Yahweh  loved  his  people,  and  had  manifested  this  love  on  many 
occasions  of  great  national  importance,  was  evident.  This  love 
was  indeed  the  basis  in  some  measure  of  the  ethical  develop- 
meot  thus  far  wrought  out.  But  although  this  love  was  already 
recognized,  there  remained,  in  view  of  the  emphasis  which  Amos 
lays  on  universal  law,  another  problem  to  be  solved,  viz.,  "  to 
prove  in  God  so  great  and  new  a  mercy  as  was  capable  of 
matching  that  law,"  %  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  for  a  prophet 
**to  arise  with  as  keen  a  conscience  of  law  as  Amos  himself,  and 
yet  affirm  that  love  was  greater  still ;  to  admit  that  Israel  was 
doomed,  and  yet  **  (not  "  promise  their  redemption/'  but)  show 
that  redemption,  i,e,  repentance,  is  possible;  and  that  the  basis 
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of  this  redemption  is  as  fundamental  as  is  the  basis  of  law  itself. 
This  was  what  Hosea  had  to  do;  and  in  doing  it  he  is  marking 
out  the  lines  {iks\)  of  all  subsequent  prophecy.  3^^  (v.*  being  late) 
clearly  involves  (a)  Israel's  continued  relationship  with  Yahweh, 
(^)  her  days  of  punishment  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  (r)  her 
acquisition  of  a  new  spirit  and  her  retom  or  redemption;  but, 
while  (a)  and  (A)  are  definitely  expressed,  (c)  is  only  implied.  This 
was  left  so,  because  the  means  and  method  were  outside  of  Hosea's 
\ision ;  not  so,  however,  the  fact  and  its  philosophy. 

4,  The  circumstances  of  Hosea*s  earlier  life  were  practically 
the  same  as  those  under  which  Amos  worked.  But  in  the  later 
period  of  his  ministry  everything  had  changed  (iks,).  We  are 
not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  popular  feeling  (pp.  ex  If.)  on 
fundamental  questions  had  been  greatly  altered.  Hosea  takes 
cognizance  of  certain  phases  of  this  opinion  which  Amos  seems 
not  to  have  noticed,  e.g.  image- worship,  the  platforms  of  the  two 
great  political  parties,  the  national  feeling  as  to  the  past  history 
of  the  nation.  These  and  other  subjects  constituting  the  popular 
usage  or  opinion  which  Hosea  opposed  will  be  taken  up  briefly  in 
connection  with  the  statement  of  his  convictions  (7'./.), 

5,  Hosea,  when  compared  with  Amos,  is  found  to  deal  very 
differently  with  the  same  question-  While  Amos  was  broader, 
Hosea  goes  deeper;  Amos  is  controlled  solely  by  the  ethical 
spirit,  Hosea  by  the  religious  spirit.  The  more  important 
details  are  the  following  :^ — 

(i)  The  god  of  Hosea  was  omnipotent  as  truly  as  w^as  that  of 
Amos ;  but  this  idea  of  power  occupies  no  such  place  in  Hosea's 
thought  as  in  that  of  Amos. 

(a)  Yahwch^s  power  over  nature  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  not  Baal,  but  YaKweh, 
had  beei]  the  giver  of  laraern  gifts  (2^)t  in  the  afHiction  which  the  land  atid 
the  beasts  thereof  are  soon  to  suffer  (4*  9^),  as  well  as  in  the  control  of  Sheol 
itself  (13^*)*  In  history  his  hand  haa  wrought  many  wonderful  things  which 
have  occurred  in  Israel's  own  life  as  a  nation  (e^.  the  deliverance  from  Eg>^pt, 
li*  13*  13^  *;  tender  guidance  in  their  early  hiatory,  ir"**;  the  sending  of 
prophets,  12^^);  but  Hosea  exhibits  no  interest  in  the  work  of  Yahweh 
outside  of  Israel, 

{S>)  Was  Hosea  more  truly  a  monotheist  than  was  Amos?  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Hosea  has  a  narrower  conception  of  the 
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deity ;  but  for  him,  as  for  his  predecessor,  Yahweh  is  a  national 
god  (3*  9'  13*),  especially  concerned  with  a  single  nation.  His 
representation  of  this  god,  now  as  the  hght  (6*),  again  as  a  lion 
(5^*  13'),  or  a  gnawing  worm  (S^'^),  vividly  expresses  the  writer's 
conception  of  the  divine  attitude  and  power  The  anthropomor- 
phism is  strong  and  startling.  Yahweh  is  always  represented  as 
speaking,  there  being  only  a  single  case  in  chaps.  4-14  of  an  in- 
troductory formula  (4*).  The  representations  of  love  on  Vahweh's 
pan  (esj)ccially  those  of  the  father  and  the  husband),  and  those 
also  of  indignation  and  threatened  destruction  (5'*^  **<■'  12^*  13^^) 
bespeak  a  poetic  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  present  ideas  of  the 
deity  of  a  peculiarly  fundamental  character  {v,s.)* 

(c)  The  image- worship  of  these  times,  passed  over  in  silence 
by  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Amos  (p.  cxvi),  is  the  subject  of  **  incessant 
polemic  "  on  the  part  of  Hosea  {S^*^ ;  cf.  i  K.  1 2^  Ex.  32*  '^).  This 
idea,  not  altogether  new  (cf.  the  decalogues,  pp.  Iviii  ff.),  plays  a 
large  part  in  Hosea's  conception.  Hosea,  looking  deeper  than 
those  who  preceded,  sees  in  the  traditional  Yahweh- worship  of 
his  times  what  he  believ^es  to  be  the  worship  of  other  gods  (3^ ;  v.s,}, 
Yahweh  regards  it  as  sinful  to  make  idols  or  to  worship  them  (13*), 
and  all  this  applies  to  the  calf-worship  of  Hosea^s  limes.  Why 
was  it  Hosea  rather  than  Amos  who  took  this  position  ?  Because^ 
as  W*  Robertson  Smith  has  suggested, •  while  Amos  looked  at  the 
national  practices  from  the  ethical  point  of  view  and  that  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  Hosea  thought  of  them  rather  as  they 
affected  the  personal  relation  of  the  nation  to  Yahweh  himself. 
Israel,  in  idol-worship,  shows  no  true  conception  of  the  love  due 
Yahweh.  She  is,  in  fact,  an  adulteress.  The  worship  given  the 
calves  is  morally  false,  and  therefore  inadequate  and  injurious  (Tfj\\ 

(a)  The  fundamental  idea  of  Hosea  is  his  conception  of  Yahweh 
as  ^gGdof  l<n^€  (3'  1 1*"^).  The  ivord  icn  /i?zr,  kindness ^  "  leal  love  '* 
(never  found  in  Amos),  represents  an  act  or  feeling  of  dutiful  or 
loyal  affection  (6*^"  10").  There  is  a  relationship  (6^  between 
Yahweh  and  Israel  which  calls  upon  both  to  exercise  this  feeling 
toward  each  other.  The  obligation  is  not  merely  a  legal  one  \  it 
is  likewise  moral.     VVe  may  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  although 

•  /v^A.  176! 
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this  relationship  is  in  one  sense  multiform  (viz.  grace  on  the  part 
of  Yah  w  eh  to  Israel,  piety  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  Yah  we  h,  and  iove 
[equivalent  to  kumanityj  on  the  part  of  one  Israelite  to  another), 
this  multiformity  was  lost  in  the  unity  of  the  conception.  Yahweh 
is  not  only  the  head  of  a  state  demanding  justice,  he  is  the  head 
(/>*  the  father)  of  a  family,  for  which  he  has  a  deep  and  never 
ending  love.  This  love  is  the  basis  and  the  principal  factor  of 
religion.  Because  Yahweh  loves  Israel,  Israel  should  be  true  to 
him,  t\e,  moral* 

(j)  His  most  bitter  complaint  against  his  people  is  that  f/tey  do 
not  know  Yahweh  (2*  4*  **-  5*  6''  3*;  cL  in  iocX\  In  brief,  we  are 
to  take  kn&w  as  meaning  not  only  knoivktige^  but  also  the  practical 
application  which  knowledge  calls  for.  It  is  understanding,  or 
comprehension,  but  more  ;  for  to  know  God  is  to  feel  the  force 
of  the  deity  and  to  act  accordingly,  />.  to  have  the  feeling  (of 
love,  or  duty,  or  whatever  else)  which  a  knowledge  of  God  implies. 
To  come  to  know  God,  then,  means  to  come  into  a  new  state  of 
mind.  Now,  (a)  Hosea  is  not  asking  Israel  to  accept  knowledge 
which  the  nation  once  possessed,  but  has  lost;  it  is  something 
really  neuf  in  religion  which  he  is  holding  out  to  them,  although 
in  13*  this  ignorance  is  rhetorically  styled  forgetjulness ;  more- 
over, {h)  he  clearly  indicates  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
reaching  up  to  this  new  knowledge,  viz.  their  evil  life  (4' *^)  and 
the  failure  of  the  religious  leaders,  priests  and  prophets,  to  do 
their  duty  (4**  ^  5*  *)  ;  but  (r)  if  these  difficulties  should  be  removed, 
how  might  Israel  gain  this  true  knowledge  of  Yahweh  ?  \  Through 
the  many  deeds  in  which  Yahweh  has  made  manifestations  of 
himself  in  history  (z'.i.) ;  through  the  prosperity  and  abundance 
with  which  she  has  been  blessed  (2^) ;  and,  still  further,  through 
the  laws  or  teachings  which  have  already  taken  formal  shape  (4*^); 
but,  so  hardened  and  insensible  has  Israel  become  to  these  and 
all  similar  influences^  that  Yahweh  will  be  compelled  to  come 
upon  them  in  violence  and  with  disaster,  in  order  to  make  im- 
pression on  their  minds.  This  is  the  doom  of  the  immediate 
future  (13'^). 

•  Cf.  WRS.  Proph.  160  ff. :  GAS.  L  ^46  ff. ;  Now,  9 1 ;  Martj.  5 1 
f  Afi  admirable  discussion  of  the  full  meaning  of  kncrm,  as  it  is  here  used,  wlU 
be  found  in  GAS.  I.  320  flC  J  CJ.  GAS.  K  336  f. 
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(4)  While  the  exact  relation  of  Yahweh  to  Israel,*  represented 
under  the  various  figures  described  above,  is  that  of  a  covenant 
(d^,  or  a  marriage  (2''^  3'*^),  or  that  of  father  and  son  (11**), 
what  does  Hosea  understand  his  relation  to  be  to  the  outside 
cations?  To  this  question  no  definite  answer  can  be  given.  As 
has  been  noted,  Hosea  concerns  himself  little  with  the  world 
outside.  He  realizes  that  there  is  such  a  world  ;  he  teaches  that 
Egypt  and  Ass}Tia  will  be  used  in  the  chastisement  of  Israel ;  he 
gives,  therefore,  a  place  of  superiority  to  Yahweh  over  the  nations 
and  over  their  gods.  Further  than  this  he  does  not  go.  This  is 
in  accord  with  the  general  fact  that  Hosea,  unlike  Amos,  is  not 
interested  in  state  or  nation  history.  He  thinks  of  Israel,  not  as 
a  state,  but  as  a  family ;  not  so  much  as  a  government,  but  as  an 
individual,  either  child  or  wife.  It  is  everywhere  the  personal 
attitude  that  is  made  most  of. 

(5)  The  substance  of  Hosea's  message  on  the  cultus  (4'"  ^-  6*  S""***, 
10  throughout,  1 3'  '^^)  is  the  same  as  that  of  Amos  (p.  cxix) ,  and  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.|  It  is  only  to  be  noted,  as  above,  that  because 
so  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  personal  element,  the  faith- 
lessness of  Israel  in  the  matter  of  acts  of  worship  appears  all  the 
greater.  The  physical  and  sensual  character  of  the  cultus,  taken 
over  from  the  Canaanilish  worship  of  the  Baalim,  was  wholly  foreign 
and  repugnant  to  Hosea*s  conception  of  the  truly  spiritual  relation 
of  Yahweh  to  his  people*  His  opposition  to  the  calf- worship  in 
particular  was  in  large  part  due  to  its  carnal  tendencies.  These 
things  were  fundamentally  antagonistic  to  the  new  conception  of 
Yahweh  for  which  Hosea  stood ;  hence  it  is  that  the  denunciation 
of  the  cultus  occupies  a  much  larger  place  in  the  utterances  of 
Hosea  than  in  those  of  Amos, 

(6)  The  immorality  of  Israel  is  pictured  even  more  vividly  by 
Hosea  than  by  Amos,  The  situation  was  the  darkest  possible 
(pj,)  ;  for  the  land  is  full  of  ''  harlotry  "  and  "  adultery,"  The 
fact  that  this  general  immorality  is  in  part  due  to  the  Canaanitish 
influence  makes  the  prophet's  case  all  the  stronger  from  his  point 
of  view.      His  lamentation  is  frequently  and  strongly  expressed 

•  Cf.  WRS.  Prtr^k.  161,  162. 

ta.  GAS.  \.  986  ft,  WRS.  FrofiJi,  175  f. ;  HPS.  O.  T.  Niit  232;  Sm*  Ril 
JC7  f.;  Duhm,  Tk^4fL  ia8  f. 
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(4*  5^"^^  6*  ii'*).  A  heinous  thing  Is  the  fact  that  the  leaders, 
partictilarly  the  priests,  encourage  this  immorality  for  the  gain 
which  they  derive  from  it  (cf  4*^),  The  sanctuaries,  he  declares, 
are  dens  of  thieves;  while  the  priests  are  the  actual  leaders  in 
crime  (6*),  Against  all  this  Hosea  (a)  utters  scathing  rebuke, 
(if)  makes  earnest  effort  to  stir  the  public  conscience,  and  (r) 
preaches  ion,  which  means  just  as  truly  Icwe  to  man^  as  l&ve  af 
God  or  kwe  to  Gmf,  The  strange  thing  is  that  he  finds  in  religion 
itself  the  responsibility  for  the  situation. 

(7)  The  political  situation*  at  home  and  abroad  is  treated  m 
much  detail.  Hosea  is  convinced  {a)  that  IsraePs  home  p^iky 
from  the  beginning  has  been  wrong.  Israel's  kings,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Judah  (8*),  are  not  of  divine  appointment. 
In  other  words,  the  schism  is  condemned,  and  while  he  does  not 
"  yearn  for  the  healing  of  the  schism  by  a  Davidic  king  "  (Cheyne),t 
he  sees  no  future  for  a  kingdom  whose  religion  is  represented  by 
calves  (8*  *').  Moreo%xr,  while  S"*  may  refer  to  the  original  schism, 
it  is  general  enough  to  include  the  kings  who  come  one  after  another 
in  his  own  day.  His  attack  upon  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of 
his  day  (cf.  8*"^)  is  most  violent  (10^*'  f'"^  8*"^).  He  declares 
that  society  is  a  *^cake  not  turned  "  (7"),  i>.  half  raw,  half  baked 
to  a  cinder  ;  %  that  Israel  has  no  leaders  worthy  of  the  name  ;  that 
the  strength  of  the  people  is  worn  out ;  that  they  are  actually  held 
in  contempt  by  the  outside  nations.  This  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  (^)  their  foreign  pofk}\  which  was  one  of  vacillation  between 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  one  of  half-hearted  substitution  of  other 
gods  for  Yahweh,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in  the  actual  deposi- 
tion of  their  kings  and  the  appointment  of  AssjTian  vicegerents  on 
the  Israel  it ish  throne,  §  But  another  political  parly  will  not  accept 
Assyrian  supremacy  and  turns  to  Egypt,  Thus  they  are  divided 
among  themselves ;  and,  whatever  unity  might  have  gained,  all  is 
lost  in  this  conflict  of  interests. 


•  GAS.  I.  369-389;  Che.  as  f.  \  WRS.  Proph,  183  f.;  HPS.  a  T.  Hist  1134  f.; 
We.  Prcl,  417. 

t  3*  is  not  from  Hosea.  t  GAS. 

\  Mcnahem  held  his  throne  as  a  vassal  of  Assyria  {2  K.  15^^'**:  Tigkthpilcser's 
Annals,  L  150),  while  Hoshea  seems  to  have  been  an  Assyrian  appointee  (Tig- 
Lilhpilcser's  small  Inscnption,  coK  I.,  Is.  15  (f..  cf.  KAT^  264  f.). 
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(8)  Hosea*s  mind  dwells  minutely  on  Israers  past  history, 
which  he  interprets  in  the  light  of  the  situation  of  his  own  days.* 
This  interpretation  was  carried  forward,  and  became  the  basis  of 
all  later  treatment  of  the  past*  This  fact  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant in  connection  with  Hosea*s  career ;  and  in  the  influence 
thus  exerted  he  proved  himself,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  Israel's 
prophets.  We  have  four  great  interpretations  of  Israel's  early 
history,  that  of  JE,  which,  after  all,  is  hardly  an  interpretation  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  now  use  that  term  ;  that  of  Hosea  ;  and,  after 
him,  that  of  the  Deuteronomist  and  that  of  the  priestly  guild.  Just  as 
Israel  is  about  to  die/ ^  Hosea  sees  the  tenderness  and  the  romance 
of  the  early  history."  f  Did  Yahweh  select  Egypt  or  Assyria  or 
Phoenicia,  all  great  nations?  No;  but  Israel  (ii').  Yet  her 
whole  career  from  the  *'  days  of  Gibeah  "  has  been  one  of  con- 
spiracy and  bloodshed  (i^  5"  'j^^  10®)  and  rebellion  against 
Yahweh  (7*'*).  The  purity  of  the  early  days  has  been  lost  (9'"). 
Yea.  from  the  very  beginning  the  tendency  to  evil  manifested 
itself  (t2'-*)  ;  while  Yahweh  has  never  ceased  sending  his  mes- 
sengers with  the  call  to  repentance  (12^'').  The  prophet's  point 
of  view  is  clear ;  how  can  Israel,  after  the  great  favors  shown  her, 
exhibit  to  Yahweh  such  ingratitude  ? 

(9)  Israel's  immediate  future  is  one  of  doom.  Hosea  has  no 
bright  message,  for  14^^  is  surely  late,  {  If  we  could  assure  our- 
selves that  such  passages  as  j^O-a^-^*"^*-**"^  3*  ii**^*^^  were  genuine, 
ihe  case  would  be  entirely  different.  Hosea  saw  more  clearly 
than  did  Amos ;  and  his  hope  for  the  future  of  Israel,  based  upon 
the  divine  love,  was  more  tangible  and  definite ;  but  he  promised 
nothing.  He  contributed  a  conception  of  Yahweh  which  made 
«ach  a  future  not  only  possible,  but,  indeed,  probable  ;  whether  he 
supposed  Northern  Israel  might  still  enjoy  the  divine  favor  is  a 
question,  yet  it  is  just  as  questionable  whether  he  transferred  the 
hope  to  Judah.  He  taught  the  possibility  of  repentance  and  the 
true  nature  of  repentance  if  it  would  be  availing  (2'  5*  6*  10^) ; 
but  would  Israel,  accustomed  to  a  fitful  repentance,  ever  enjoy 
the  true  experience  ?    Hosea  scarcely  expected  Israel's  deliver- 

•  WRS.  Pr&pA,  183  ff,  t  GAS,  1 ,  390, 

t  Ct  Mcitihold's  attempt  to  separate  the  work  of  Hosea  into  two  periods,  in  the 
taiter  of  which  predictions  of  exile  aod  rciuni  may  be  found,  e^.  ii»-i^  14***. 
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ance  from  Assyria's  hand.  It  was  too  late.  There  was  a  pos- 
sibility, but  it  was  only  a  possibility.  Israel  would  not  lift  herself 
from  the  depths  of  degradation  into  which  she  had  fallen.  The 
future  is  altogether  dark,*  While  Yahweh*s  heart  was  filled  with 
love,  it  nevertheless  burns  now  with  indignation ;  so  let  the  worst 
come  !  '*  Shall  I  dehver  them  from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ?  Shall  I  re- 
deem them  from  death  ?  Where  are  (/.r,  come  with)  thy  plagues, 
O  death  ?  Where  (/,*?.  come  with)  thy  destruction,  O  Sheol  ? 
Repentance  is  hid  from  my  eyes**  (13'*). 

6.  Hosea  was  more  intimately  acquainted  mth  the  nation's 
past  than  was  Amos.  At  all  events  he  makes  larger  use  of  it 
On  what  authority  did  he  depend  ?  The  documents  J  and  E 
were  already  in  existence  {§§  8,  9),  and  Hosea  must  be  supposed 
to  have  known  them.  8^  presupposes  his  acquaintance  with 
written  laws  such  as  the  Decalogue  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
while  the  allusions  in  9****  12*"  might  well  be  based  upon  the  nar- 
ratives of  J  and  E,  though  the  possibility  of  oral  tradition  as  the 
source  is  not  excluded  here,t  and  is  probably  to  be  accepted 
in  the  case  of  8*^  g^^^o  10^  n^'  13*'^,  That  he  was  in  possession 
of  information  not  contained  in  any  documents  now  existing  is  clear 
from  11^  and  his  independence  of  judgment  concerning  the  past 
appears  in  i*  io\ 

7.  The  character  of  Hosea's  message  has  already  been  indi- 
cated in  the  character  of  the  man  himself.  Whatever  one  was, 
that,  also,  was  the  other.  Was  the  man  a  typical  Israelite  ?  The 
message,  as  we  have  seen,  was  likewise  a  truly  national  expres- 
sion, since  its  content  is  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  Israelitish 
thought.  If  Am  OS's  message  was  universal,  Hosea 's  was  more 
narrowly  national ;  if  Anios's  was  ethical,  Hosea's  was  religious. 
There  is  no  lack  of  the  tender  and  the  spiritual  element.  **The 
two  men  are  types  of  a  contrast  which  nms  through  the  whole 
history  of  religious  thought  and  life  down  to  our  own  days.  The 
religions  world  has  always  been  divided  into  men  who  look  at  the 
questions  of  faith  from  the  standpoint  of  universal  ethics,  and  men 
by  whom  moral  truths  are  habitually  approached  from  a  personal 


•  Cl  WRS.  and  Marti  Eff,  2x2$  f. 
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se  of  the  grace  of  God.  Too  frequently  this  diversity  of  stand- 
point has  led  to  an  antagonism  of  parties  in  the  church.  Men 
of  the  type  of  Amos  are  condemned  as  rationalists  and  cold 
moderates  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school  of  Hosea  are  looked 
upon  as  enthusiasts  and  impractical  mystics.  But  Yahweh  chose 
his  prophets  from  men  of  both  types,  and  preached  the  same 
lesson  to  Israel  through  both.*'  * 

§  1 8.    The  Ministbv  or  Hosea. 

In  an  examination  of  Hosea's  ministry  let  us  prepare  ourselves 
for  something  as  diflferent  as  possible  from  that  of  Amos.  It  will 
be  the  ministry  of  a  poet,  not  a  philosopher ;  of  a  man  dealing 
frith  his  own  home  and  country,  not  a  foreigner ;  of  a  man  living 
and  working  largely  in  privacy,  rather  than  in  connection  with 
rulers ;  of  a  mystic,  not  a  moralist, 

I.  His  call,  together  with  the  message  which  he  was  to  preach, 
came  not  in  a  vision,  but  in  an  experience,  one  of  the  saddest 
known  in  life.f  As  in  most  cases,  long  years  were  occupied  in 
the  communication  of  the  truth  which  he  was  ultimately  to  preach. 
The  experience  was  historical  and  psychological :  historical  in  the 
sense  that  it  had  to  do  with  external  facts ;  psychological  in  that 
it  was  more  largely  an  operation  of  mind  or  soul,  since  both 
call  and  message  were  in  reality  a  spiritualizing  of  an  ordinary 
eirent,  and  an  old  tradition.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  Hosea 
did  not  have  a  vision  of  the  ecstatic  order ;  but  there  is  no  testi- 
mony which  favors  this,  and  all  the  facts  are  explicable  without  it. 


•  WRS. /y*^A,  163  f. 

i  To  the  suggestion  (d  A.  B.  David5oti  in  DB.)  that  Hoscm  was  already  a 
prophet  when  the  first  child  was  born  (as  indicated  by  the  name  Jitritl)^  and  that 
at  thla  time  he  had  no  knowledge  of  his  wife^s  infideliiy,  and  !hat  consequently  the 
expeHence  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  caJ],  it  may  be  replied:  (i)  Unquestionably 
the  prophet's  knowledge  of  Israel's  Taithlessness  and  of  Vahwch's  goodness  was  a 
matter  of  hbtorical  observation  :  likewise,  the  relationship  of  Yahweh  as  husband 
tras  an  oki  Semitic  idea ;  but  (s)  Hosea*s  prophetic  mission  (including  his  call) 
was  not  merely  to  foretell  a  coming  disaster  (Amos  had  done  this)  ;  it  was  much 
more  than  this^  viz.  to  picture  Israel's  witiked  ingratitude  over  again&l  the  love  of 
Vahweh<  which  had  been  manifested  through  centuries  in  spite  of  this  ingratitude; 
(3)  the  call  to  preach  this  message  was  one  which  only  years  of  experience  and 
fefleciioa  made  certaio  and  definite. 
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As  the  crushing  force  of  the  home  tragedy  begins  to  touch  this 
man,  possessed  of  a  deeply  emotional  and  religious  nature,  he 
feels,  in  the  very  touch,  a  voice  saying,  "  This  experience  of  your 
married  life  is  a  reflection  of  Yahweh's  experience  with  Israel " ; 
and  the  voice  that  speaks  is  Yahweh's  voice*  It  did  not  come 
in  a  single  day,  nor  in  a  year;  but  extended  itself  over  many 
years,  becoming  more  and  raore  distinct  until  he  no  longer 
doubted  its  lone  or  its  truth. 

2.  He  seems  to  have  presented  his  message  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Three  or  four  details  in  the  method  employed  may  be 
noted  :  (i)  He  gives  his  children  symbolical  names,  each  of 
which  conveys  (to  aU  who  hear  it)  a  significant  teaching.  In  this 
method,  as  in  many  other  points^  Isaiah  followed  closely  in  his 
track. 

(2)  He  makes  public  recital  of  his  disgrace  and  sorrow,  not  for 
the  sake  of  sympathy  nor  with  sensational  motive,  but  because  in 
no  other  way  could  he  present  his  message.  He  thus  employs 
a  story  (personal  to  be  sure)  through  w^hich  to  teach  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  unique  thing  is  not  the  event  itself,  which  is 
too  usual,  nor  the  story  of  the  event,  which  in  another's  mouth 
would  have  been  ordinary  scandal ;  but  the  telling  of  it  by  him 
who  ivas  the  victim  of  the  situation  described.  That  this  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  is  beyond  any  question,  and  this,  we 
may  well  suppose,  was  the  motive  of  the  prophet  in  narrating  it. 
Perhaps  he  wishes  to  explain  just  how  he  came  into  possession  of 
the  message  (p.s,) ;  but  this,  after  all,  was  only  to  make  the  mes- 
sage itself  more  definite  and  more  authoritative, 

(3)  He  preaches,  as  did  Amos,  discourses  (in  all  thirteen)  which 
were  intended  to  persuade  the  people  to  accept  the  new  point  of 
view  which  he,  at  bitter  cx)st,  had  attained.  These  discourses 
{vj\),  though  modified  by  kter  insertions,  yet  more  greatly  by 
corruption  of  the  text,  still  show  the  evidence  of  passion  in  their 
delivery. 

(4)  Still  another  method  of  presentation  was  adopted  after  the 
example  of  Amos,  when  the  prophet  committed  his  addresses  to 
writing,  and  thus  secured  their  preservation  for  all  time  {va\). 
The  suggestion  of  Marti  that  these  prophecies  were  never  spoken 
ill  public,  but  were  originally  written  and  inteoded  for  private 
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reading  among  the  people,  lays  too  much  emphasis  upon  their 
present  furra,  and,  in  any  case,  finds  insufficient  basis  in  the  mere 
(act  that  they  consist  of  *'  poems  which  do  not  give  the  impression 
of  having  been  popular  addresses.*'  Poetry  was  the  most  popular 
form  of  address  before  an  Oriental  audience. 

3,  Hosea  falls  in  with  Amos  in  the  new  policy  of  political 
action.  He  holds  no  office,  exercises  no  direct  control.  But 
more  than  this,  he,  like  Micah,  lives  in  an  atmosphere  more  retired 
than  that  of  Amos  or  Isaiah.  The  latter  came  into  direct  contact 
with  the  royal  power,  while  the  relations  of  the  former  were,  at 
least,  indirect.  It  was,  in  other  words,  a  private  rather  than  a 
public  ministry,  (i)  His  political  views  (p.  clii)  were  more  defi- 
nite, perhaps,  than  those  of  Amos,  and  they  had  to  do  more 
distinctly  with  home  affairs.  This  fact,  together  with  the  un- 
pleasant prominence  given  him  by  his  domestic  relations,  and 
especially  the  political  character  of  the  period  (pp.  cxli  f.),  made 
his  work  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  prophet  must  still  have 
been  accorded  large  freedom  to  have  been  permitted  to  speak  so 
freely  in  times  of  such  political  confusion.  (2)  Hosea*s  readiness 
to  differ  from  the  prophets  of  earlier  days,  in  reference  to  political 
matters,  is  noteworthy.  To  differ  from  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  con- 
nection with  the  Jehu  episode  was  a  daring  thing  to  do,  but  it 
was  even  more  remarkable  that  he  should  go  back  and  pass  an 
apposing  judgment  as  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (?'./.)*  His 
political  ministry  thus  passes  in  review  the  national  history  of  two 
centuries.  Time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  his  position.  (3)  His 
attitude  toward  the  prophetic  policy  of  the  past  is  no  more  severe 
than  that  which  he  holds  toward  the  priests  and  prophets  of  his 
own  times  (9").  (4)  VV'ith  his  political  attitude  toward  Judah  is 
involved  the  question  of  the  Judaistic  references  now  generally 
assigned  to  a  later  date  (p.  clix). 

4*  The  chronological  order  of  the  various  stages  in  the  ministry 
of  Hosea  is  not  even  as  clear  as  in  the  case  of  Amos,  since  neither 
ihc  structure  of  the  book  nor  the  external  events  make  contribu- 
tions  of  a  very  definite  nature. 

(i)  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  (750  B*c.?)  he  was  presumably 
a  young  man,  and,  if  his  occupation  was  that  of  a  priest  (p,  cxlii), 
his  oiind  h&d  been  dwelling  on  sacred  things  for  many  years.    At 
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first  hand  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  evil  practices  of  his 
fellow-priests,  and  their  close  associates,  the  prophets. 

(2)  Within  two  or  three  years  (747  B.C.)  he  has  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  the  doom  of  Jehu's  dynasty ;  this  is  announced  in  con- 
nection with  the  birth  of  his  son  (Jezreel)*  He,  doubtless,  expected 
IsraeFs  collapse  to  be  contemporaneous. 

(3)  Within  six  or  seven  years  the  tragedy  of  his  lift  has  been 
enacted ;  the  real  call  to  preach  has  come  ;  the  great  message  has 
been  received ;  Jeroboam  has  died,  and  anarchy  has  set  in ;  im- 
portant announcements  concerning  the  future  have  been  made  (in 
the  symbolic  names  given  to  the  three  children  of  his  wife), 

(4)  During  the  next  six  or  seven  years  (742-735  b.c),  with  his 
wife  put  away  (for  he  cannot  now  live  with  her,  however  much  he 
loves  her),  he  preaches  his  impassioned  sermons,  breathing  into 
them  all  the  warmth  and  all  the  pain  of  an  agonizing  heart. 
These  are  the  years  of  revolution  and  vacillation^  of  decay  ap- 
proaching close  to  death,  —  years  without  any  hope,  yet  with  a 
faith  in  Yahweh  that  is  strong  and  steadfast. 

(5)  What  next  ?  We  do  not  know.  It  is  improbable  that,  like 
Amos,  he  left  home  and  went  to  Judah,  there  to  put  his  writings 
into  form,  and  to  include  the  Judaistic  references  which  are  in  the 
present  book.*  It  is  probable  that  he  was  spared  the  worst  agony 
of  all,  that  of  seeing  Samaria  in  ruins  and  Israel  carried  captive. 
We  have  nothing  from  his  lips  or  pen  later  than  735  b.c.  (vj^.). 

5.  The  efficiency  of  Hosea^s  ministry  is  even  more  clearly  per- 
ceived than  was  that  of  Amos.  The  fact  slated  above  (p.  cliv)  that 
Hosea*s  teaching  forms  the  basis  of  subsequent  Hebrew  prophecy, 
the  fact  that  these  utterances  produced  so  great  an  impression  as 
to  find  preservation,  the  additional  fact  that  they  were  so  strongly 
felt  as  to  require  for  their  elucidation  and  interpretation  the  com- 
ments and  amendments  of  later  generations,  prove  an  efficiency 
of  service  and  a  permanency  of  character  of  the  highest  order. 


S  19.  The  Literary  Form  of  Hosea, 

The  corrupt  state  of  the  text  of  Hosea  makes  the  stedy  of 
literary  problems  both  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 

•  Umb.,  Evr. 
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1.  The  table  on  p.  dx  exhibits  a  view  of  the  book  as  we  now 
have  it,  with  (a)  the  larger  divisions,*  and  {^)  a  sepaj ation  of  the 
original  and  secondary  elements, 

2.  The  secondary  passages  f  in  the  following  table  fall  into  four 
groups  :  (i)  References  in  Hosea  to  Judah  are  for  the  most  part  the 
work  of  a  Judaistic  editor.  The  basis  for  this  decision  is  found  % 
Id  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  sufficient  motive 
can  be  discovered  to  explain  their  Hoseanic  origin,  while  the 
motive  of  the  later  editor  is  clearly  evident ;  besides,  these  pas- 
sages in  nearly  every  case  contain  phrases  which  are  late,  or 
interfere  with  the  rhythmic  structure.  The  principal  cases  are 
the  following :  i^  exempting  Judah  from  the  coming  destruction 
(p,  213),  the  change  of  *^  Israel"  to  Judah  io  5'"  ^^is"  6*  10"* 
12*  w  •  5u«^  threatening  Judah  with  judgment  (p»  291)  ;  8**,  coup- 
ling Judah  with  Israel  in  transgression  (p,  324)  ;  12*'  (11^*), 
contrasting  Judah^s  faithfulness  with  IsraeFs  treachery  (pp.  376  f,). 
While  Kuenen  is  certainly  too  conservative  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Judaistic  passages,  we  cannot  agree  with  Marti  (p*  8)  that  Hosea 
never  in  a  single  case  referred  to  Judah ;  one  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  In  4^^  and  5*  there  is  noth- 
ing which  demands  a  later  origin. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  Hosea*s  situation  and 
declarations  certain  passages  referring  to  Israel's  future,  the  so- 
called  Messianic  allusions.  The  prophet  plainly  represents  Isra- 
el's  rain  as  close  at  hand  (7^^).  Moreover,  it  is  apparently  an 
irretrievable  disaster  (13°)  which  ia  threatened.  In  any  case 
death  and  Sheol  are  first  to  do  their  work  (13"),  nor  is  Yahweh 
a  man  to  repent  (11®  13")-  These  passages,  therefore,  are  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  Hosea's  point  of  view,  and  directly  contra- 

•  There  U  no  ground  for  the  suggestion  of  Grau  (GfscA.  11.  93  fT.  214  ff.,  439  ff.) 
that  there  are  two  Hoseas  (chs.  1-3  and  4-14)  with  an  interval  of  fifty  years^  for  the 
£reat  changes  between  the  times  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  those  which  immediately 
followed  arc  entirely  suflicicnt  to  ejqilain  the  differences.  Cf,  Kuc»  Eml,  11. 
3*1^  who  gives  a  brief  list  of  expressions  common  to  boih  divisions. 

f  The  integrity  of  the  Book  of  Hosea  was  first  impeached  by  Sfudc  (1638), 
who  regarded  9^-«  as  displaced.  Redslob  (184a)  rejected  ^^'  j^M;  GrStr  {1853) 
made  chaps.  4-14  late;  while  Sta.  Gt^A  I.  577,  prepared  the  way  for  Co,»  We^ 
Che.*  Kow.,  and  others. 

t  CX  We,  pTfiL  417  ;  Sta.  CKA  I.  577;  GAS»  I.  224-936;  Co.  ZAW,  VII.  285- 
999;  on  the  contrary  Kue.  StmJ.  IL  53a  f. 
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diet  the  representations  which  are  fundamental  in  his  preaching ; 
nor  can  it  be  shown  that  they  are  spoken,  either,  to  a  different 
audience  (viz.  the  faithful  for  their  encouragement),  or  at  a  later 
titne  in  Hosea's  ministry.*  Besides,  they  interrupt  the  logical 
development  of  the  thought  in  particular  passages  (tk  in  i&c,\ 
and  show  a  definite  connection  with  the  thought  of  later  prophecy. 
This  material  is  unquestionably  from  exilic  times. 

The  more  important  pieces  are  the  following:  2*"*  (l'**-^'),  promising  re«- 
toratioQ  to  Yahwch's  favor,  great  increase  of  population,  and  the  reunion  of 
Israel  and  Jtidah  under  one  king  (pp,  245  f.) ;  2*- » <*  *>  describing  the  tliscipli- 
nary  measures  adopted  by  Vahweh  to  restore  Israel  to  her  senses  (p*  236); 
a**-**  <**-**>,  setting  forth  Yahweb'a  purpose  to  restore  Israel  to  the  purity  and 
joy  of  her  first  love  (p-  238)  ;  2*"^  ^**"*^',  picturing  the  universal  harmony  and 
prosperity  that  wiU  prevail  when  Yaliweh  again  bctroths  Israel  to  himself  ' 
(pp.  241,  244);  3*,  announcing  Israers  return  to  Vahweh  and  the  Messianic 
King  in  the  days  to  come  (pp.  216,  223) ;  1 18*  **•  i"*-  u,  giving  the  assurance 
that  Vahweh's  anger  is  appeased  and  that  he  will  recall  the  exiles  from  £g)'pt 
and  Aisyria  (p.  372);  i4=n'(i-*\  containing  a  call  to  repentance  followed  by 
a  description  of  the  great  prosperity  and  peace  consequent  upon  the  restoration 
to  Yahwch's  favor  (pp.  408  f.), 

(3)  A  third  group  includes,  as  in  the  case  of  Amos  (p.  cxxxiv), 
phrases  and  sentences  of  a  technical,  archaeological,  or  historical 
character,  inserted  by  way  of  expansion  and  explanation. 

Here  belong,  e^*  4^'',  "  for  good  is  its  shade";  5^  *'  with  their  flocks  and 
their  herds" J  7*,  the  comparison  of  the  princes  to  an  oven  and  a  baker  kin* 
dJing  the  fire;  7**%  "this  their  scorn";  S^*,  "a*  a  vessel  wherein  none 
deltghceth";  9^*,  "com";  98*,  "as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah";  9'**,  *Mn  its 
first  season  ";  10*,  "on  account  of  his  glory  because  it  has  gone  into  exile 
from  him";  lo^^^  "as  Shalman  spoiled  Betharbel  in  the  day  of  battle"; 
t2**t**>,  magnifying  the  prophetic  phase  of  Moses's  work;  I3**~^  presenting 
Jacob  in  a  favorable  light 


(4)  The  fourth  group  will  include  miscellaneous  glosses  and 
interpolations  for  which,  perhaps,  no  special  motive  may  be 
discovered.  As  examples  of  the  kind  may  be  cited  :  8*,  "  that 
they  may  be  cut  off";  8*,  *'  how  long  will  they  be  incapable  of 
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punishment  ** ;  B^^^*  9^*  ;  9*%  "  with  my  God  "  ;  9"*,  "  enmity," 
(5)  Ch.  14^*'  stands  by  itself,  and  is  a  product  of  the  later  wisdom 
period  (pp.  416  f,).* 

3.  The  internal  history  of  the  Book  of  Hosea  was  perhaps  as 
follows  ;  — 

( I )  Hosea  himself  prepared  the  collection  of  sermons  (f^.)* 
together  with  the  introduction  explaining  his  call  to  preach.  In 
this  case  the  explanation  of  the  call  comes  at  the  beginning  (rather 
than,  as  in  Amos,  after  the  sermons  of  chaps*  3-6,  or  in  Isaiah, 
after  the  sermons  of  chaps.  2-5)  either  because  it  was  only  a  part 
of  the  book  ami  had  never  been  preached  or  made  public,  or  be- 
cause it  was  thought  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  what 
followed.  (2)  The  fulfilment  of  Hosea's  threats  in  the  fall  of 
Samaria  (721  b.c)  must  have  given  great  prominence  to  the  book 
in  Jtidah ;  jn  any  case  it  was  known  to  Isaiah,  who  follows  Hosea  f 
in  using  the  words  h^^n  r*n  (Ho.  5"  =  Is,  5*^,  the  thought  of 
Ho,  10*  in  the  refrain  of  his  terrible  prophecy  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment (Is.  2*°'™),  and  the  phrase  ff-^10  annb  (Ho.  9^*,  Is.  i*"). 

(3)  At  some  time,  the  book  was  worked  over  in  a  kind  of  Jtidaistic 
revision.  This  was  not  preexilic,  occurring  in  the  days  of  Josiah»  J 
but  post-exilic ;  §  because  (a)  i^  is  apparently  inserted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  deliverance  from  Sennacherib,  and  its  point  of  view 
presupposes  the  lapse  of  considerable  time  since  that  event, 
(^)  the  inclusion  of  Judah  in  8"  reflects  the  disaster  of  the  exile. 

(4)  At  a  later  time,  following  Ezekiel  and  Deutero- Isaiah,  the 
Messianic  insertions  {r.s*)  were  made  which  entirely  changed  the 
character  and  function  of  the  book.  (5)  From  time  to  time 
during  all  these  periods  modifications  of  a  less  important  charac- 
ter were  incorporated  ;  and  the  book  did  not  take  its  present  form 
imtil  the  Greek  period,  since  14*"  was  probably  not  a  part  of  it 
until  that  time. 

4.  The  general  structure  |  of  the  book  as  understood  by  the 


•  Cf.  9's  addition  to  13*  (p.  39a).  f  M*rtl  p,  10. 

t  Oort,  7^  Z,  1890,  pp.  345  H. 

i  Marti 

II  Cf*  Marti,  who  denies  the  usiml  division  between  1-3  and  4-14  on  the  ground 
that  (fl)  1-3  arc  not  from  an  earlier  period  than  4-14,  (^J  chap,  3  was  not  a  part  of 
the  original  book,  {()  chap.  2  has  more  in  common  with  4-14  than  with  i  and  y 
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present  writer  has  been  presented  essentially  above.  It  includes 
three  or  four  propositions  :  — 

(i)  I*"*  3^"*  is  a  story,  briefly  and  simply  told,  of  the  prophet's 
own  family  experience,  narrated  in  part  to  make  known  how  he 
came  to  j^^r  the  message  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  his  people. 

(a)  2*-^n^J*- 1*  i«  is  the  prophet's  suggestion  of  the  meanings 
obtained  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience,  in  its  explanation  of 
Israel's  situation. 

{3)  Discourses  uttered  from  time  to  time,  put  together  without 
chronological  or  logical  relationship^*  —  a  group  of  thirteen,  pre- 
senting, under  varying  circurastajices,  the  double  thought  of  guiii 
mnd  ineuitaM^  punishment  (4^-14^). 

5,  The  external  history  of  the  Book  of  Hosea  may  be  briefly 
traced,  (i)  On  its  connectioa  with  other  prophetic  books,  v^ 
pp*  cxivii  £ ;  and  on  its  more  direct  influence  on  prophetic 
thought,  V,  p.  cxlvi*  (2)  In  the  apocryphal  literature,  Ecclus. 
49*  mentions  the  "  twelve  prophets,"  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Hosea  constituted  one  of  the  twelve,  (3)  Philo  quotes  Ho.  14' 
and  14'^  while  Josephus  f  speaks  of  Isaiah  and  "  the  others  which 
were  twelve  in  number,"  undoubtedly  referring  to  the  existing  book 
of  the  twelve  prophets.  (4)  In  the  New  Testament :  Ho.  2^  is 
quoted  in  Rom*  9^''  (where  the  prophet  is  mentioned  by  name)  i 
6*  in  Mat.  9^  12^;  10*  in  Luke  23*  Rev.  6"  ;  iiMn  Mat.  2**^  and 
13"  in  I  Cor.  15^,  (5)  Its  place  in  the  Canon  at  the  head  of  the 
Book  of  the  Twelve  is  probably  due  to  ite  comparatively  large  vol- 
ume, t    Its  right  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  has  never  been  questioned, 

•  GAS.  L  933  (following  HL  and  Kue.  Ein!.  IL  319)  exaggerates  this  charao- 
tcnsHc  when  he  says, "  tt  is  impossihle  to  sepamte  (he  jtectiorip  long  as  it  is,  mto 
sabsections,  or  inlo  oracles,  strophes,  or  periods/'  Cf*  Ew/s  division  (for  detailed 
refination  v,  Sim.  30  C)  mm  thn*e  pans,  (a)  4-6^J  *,  God'i  aTraigtiment  of  Israel  % 
(^jj  611^-^,  Israel's  punishment;  {c)  gJ^^-i+J*  review  of  early  history,  with  words  of 
winung  and  comfort.  Also  Dr/s  armngement,  {a)  4-*,  deaUng  with  Israel's  guilt ; 
(^)  9-ti",  threatening  punishment;  (^)  11^^141",  a  (usion  of  the  iwo  preceding 
thought  with  a  promise  of  hope^  f  Ani.  X.  a,  §  3, 

I  Ci  the  Babylonian  Getnam^  B^^  S&ikra^  foL  14^150:  "The  order  of  the 
jwopbetical  bcwjk*  is  Jos.,  jn,,  Sa.,  Ki..  Je,,  Et.  1$.,  the  Twelve.  I  nasmuch  aa  Hosea 
was  tb€  first,  as  it  is  writteti,  'the  beginning  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Hosea' 
(Ho,  t*),  we  should  eipect  the  book  of  Hosea  to  occupy  the  first  place,  at  least  of 
the  four  f^ntemporaiy  prophets.  Ho.,  Is.,  Am.,  Mi,  But  because  his  prophecy  in 
written  together  with  those  of  the  latest  prophets,  Hg.,  Zc,  and  MaJ.,  he  is  counted 
wjlh  th€is  "  (Wlldeboer's  transliitjon  in  Ori^im  of  ik4  Om&m  n/  ikt  O.  T,  p.  13)* 
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E.    AMOS  AND  HOSEA. 
f  20.    The  Poetical  Form  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 

1.  The  analogy  of  other  ancient  literature  should  have  sug- 
gested long  ago  the  probability  that  Israers  early  prophetic  litera- 
ture was  poetry,  and  that  its  particular  form  was  one  adapted 
to  its  peculiar  purpose  and  function.  Its  efficiency  was  deter- 
mined in  no  small  measure  by  its  capabiUty  of  transmission.  If 
we  keep  in  mind  not  only  the  character  of  early  literary  effort 
among  other  nations,*  but  also  the  wonderful  series  of  poetical 
pieces  in  the  0,  T.,  beginning  with  Debomh's  song  (Ju,  5),  we  may 
not  doubt  that  the  old  oracle-form  would  be  followed  by  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  but  higher  in  art,  as  well  as  in  thought. 
One  will  expect  a  much  larger  freedom  in  form  in  pieces  which 
were  spoken  rather  than  sung,  and  likewise  a  greater  variety. 
This  it  is  that  occasions  the  chief  difference  between  prophetic 
poetry  and  psalm  poetry.f 

2.  As  far  back  as  181 5  a  beginning  was  made  by  Rosters  { 
in  pointing  out  the  indications  of  strophic  formation.  In  1840 
Ewald  8  used  the  word  "strophe"  in  describing  the  divisions  of 
a  chapter  or  piece  of  prophetic  diction.  In  1847  Baur  recognized 
the  presence  of  strophes  in  Amos,  chaps.  1-4,  Schlottmann,  in 
1884,  presented  a  treatise  on  the  strophic  structure  in  Hebrew 
poetry;  and  in  1887,  Charles  A.  Briggs,  in  a  series  of  articles,  | 
opened  up  the  subject  more  widely  to  the  English-speaking  world. 
The  publication  of  Mtiller's  Die  Propheten  in  ihrer  ursprutig- 
iichen  Form  (1895)^  aroused  a  new  interest  in  the  subject.  He 
recognized  the  existence  of  stropiies  as  divisions  according  to 


•  The  poetic  character  of  ancient  literature  is  illustrated  by  the  Gllgamesh  epic 
of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Homeric  poems  of  Greece. 

t  Sicvers,  Mefrische  Siuditn,  1 .  93, 

X  Das  Bvih  Hiob  und  d*r  Prtdigtr  Sahmoi  mmk  Urgr  strefkisckm  Anardmung 
Uhtrsttti  (1813). 

f  In  Dit  Prophtten  des  Alttn  Bundts  (ist  ed.  1840). 

II  Htbraka,  IV.  161  ff.,  901  ff,,  being  a  development  of  the  chapter  on  Hebrew 
Poetry  in  his  Bibiical  Study  (1883). 

11  Followed  in  1898  by  hb  StrapA^nAatt  tmd  Resp^mitm,  in  the  pre£u:e  of  which 
Zenner  {t'korgei&ngi  im  Bucht  der  Psaimen^  l8^)  is  charged  with  appropriating 
the  idea  and  the  terminology  first  used  by  MUUer. 
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the  thought,  but  maintained  ftirther  that  a  new  element  existed 
which  bound  the  strophes  together  in  a  discourse,  just  as  parallel- 
ism bound  together  lines  in  a  verse.  This  he  called  Responsion.^ 
Before  seeing  Mtiller's  work,  and  Zenner's  (1896)  somewhat 
similar  arrangement  of  Ara.  1^-2^**,  the  present  writer  had  pre- 
pared and  given  to  his  classes  the  scheme  of  strophic  stmcture 
(for  Amos)  presented  in  this  commentary.  The  first  chapters 
were  published  in  January,  1897,  and  later  the  entire  book  in 
August,  September,  October^  1898.!  The  structure  of  Hosea  as 
here  presented,  although  finished  in  1S98,  was  first  pubUshed  in 
part  in  October,  1900.  % 

Contribtttionx  to  the  ttmcture  of  Amos  cttme  very  frequently  m  and  after 
1900,  (l)  Elhorst  (1900),  supposing  the  book  to  faave  originated  between 
6j8  and  621  BX.,  advanced  the  view  that  it  was  written  in  two  parallel  col- 
timnSf  the  strophes  alternating  between  the  columns.  Since  both  of  his 
premises  arc  wrong,  the  results  do  not  pruve  satisfactory.  The  theory  as  to 
the  date  presupposes  the  essential  unity  of  the  book^  and  no  additions  are 
recognised.  The  column  theory  involves  many  transpositions,  few  of  which 
improve  the  present  connection,  while  some  are  distinctly  inferior.  In  ad- 
diticnif  irregularity  in  the  length  of  lines  ts  a  marked  feature  of  the  arrange- 

•  "  In  a  case  of  responsion  completely  carried  out  every  line  of  one  strophe 
corresponds  to  its  fellow  in  the  next  strophe  either  with  verbal  exactness  or  in 
bought,  as  a  parallel  or  an  antithesis"  (Mailer.  Die  Propheten,  L  191).  "Along 
two  lines  the  thought  endeavored  to  modify  the  form;  on  the  one  hand  in  that 
responsion  appears  only  partly  made  evident,  though  always  in  the  same  position, 
i,€,  in  corresponding  lines;  on  the  other,  in  that  it  exhibits  itself  not  in  parallel 
feshton  and  in  Ukc  words,  but  tli rough  antithesis  and  through  like-sounding  or 
similar  words,  which  re*emphasize  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  same  or  similar 
though ts "  {ibid^  1,19a).  While  this  theory,  which  has  failed  to  gain  general 
fecogniUon,  contains  much  that  is  interesting,  and,  in  some  cases,  may  really  cover 
Ihe  £au:tt,  two  serious  difficulties  oppose  the  acceptance  of  it  as  a  widely  prevailing 
Jieature  of  the  early  poetry,  vie.  (i)  the  arbitrary  measure  assumed  for  lines,  the 
line  in  each  case  being  made  as  long  or  as  short  as  the  theory  demands,  «^*  in 
one  strophe  (Am.  3»-i2)  are  found  heptameters,  hexameters,  and  trimeters;  in 
another  (Am,  7^-*)  are  found  hexameters,  pentameters,  trimeters,  and  dimeters; 
(9)  the  utter  indifference  of  the  author  to  the  universally  acknowledged  results 
of  lower  and  especially  higher  criticism. 

tSee  AJT.  I.  (January.  1B97).  Thi  BibHcai  Werli,  XII,  (1898).  and  the 
entire  text  with  a  parallel  translation  in  ui'f  Structure  of  tht  Ttxt  0/ tkf  Bi*9k  &/ 
Am  fit  (Decennial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1904). 

X  AJSL,  XVIL  1-15:  the  remainder  of  the  text  (chaps,  4-14)  may  be  found  in 
A/SL,  XX.  85-94,  XXI,  i-ai;  and  the  corresponding  translation  in  Bt^lt^al 
W^fd,  December,  1904, 
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ment.  (2)  L5br  (1901)  presents  a  scheme  which  has  much  in  common 
with  that  of  this  commentary  (cf.  ^^%  the  two  treatments  of  l*-3?  and 
7^*^*').  But  his  fundamental  premise  that  the  ongioal  order  of  the  book  has 
been  much  broken  into  and  disturbed  seems  unwarranted*  The  transpositions 
suggeslcd  do  not  justify  themselves  (cf,  r^.  his  third  address  ^i-W  ^^M  g4-i4 
9*"**)'  (3)  Sic  vers  (1901)  •  gives  a  treatment  of  liosea  1-2  and  Amos  1-3, 
which  brings  out  the  posiiibilitics  of  the  poetic  form  in  so  far  as  this  concerns 
the  metre,  i>.  the  tone-phrase,  the  line,  and  the  period.  He  practically 
ignores  the  strophic  structure,  although  rccogniiing  its  existence  (pp,  125  ff.). 
This  treatment  is  peculiarly  defective  in  its  failure  to  take  into  account  even 
the  most  commonly  accepted  modiiicalions  of  the  text,  (4)  Condamin  (July, 
1901)  adopts  Zenner's  choral  system,  and  arranges  the  text  of  Amos  (with 
the  exception  of  2^-4*^  ^-7^'^)  ^^  *  aeries  of  strophes  occurring  constantly  in 
the  order:  strophe,  antislrophe,  alternate  strophe,  supposed  to  have  been 
chanted  by  two  choirs  alternately.  In  addition  to  the  self-evident  defects  of 
the  theory  per  j<f,  Condamin  gives  no  attention  to  the  results  of  historical 
criticism,  and  shows  an  indifference  to  keen  logical  analysis ;  e^,  5^-^  cannot 
be  brought  into  close  relation  with  5^  *^^^\  (5)  Bauraann  (1903)  proceeds, 
upon  L5hr*s  theory  of  the  present  disorder  of  the  Amos  text,  to  reorganize  it 
into  five  addresses  (tvj,).  Aside  from  the  unnecessary  transpositions  involved 
in  the  arrangement,  this  work  is  characterized  by  its  careful  application  to 
the  entire  text  of  Amos  of  the  metrical  principles  worked  out  by  Sicvers. 
(6)  Marti  (1903)  bases  his  commentary  on  the  strophk  fttruclure  of  the 
book,  but  has  such  frequent  recourse  to  glosses  and  interpolations  as  to 
render  his  poetical  structure  very  uncertain.  The  shattering  of  3^6'*  into 
fourteen  fragments  of  addresses,  and  the  treatment  of  the  visions  and  the 
htstoricAl  episode  as  mere  prose,  can  certainly  not  be  justified.  (7)  Nowack 
(August,  1903),  in  the  second  edition  of  the  //a Hii'A!'ammen/ar  adopts  Bau- 
mann's  prciientation,  but  makes  no  practical  use  of  the  structure  in  his  com- 
mentary. 

Contributions  to  the  structure  of  Hosea  have  not  been  so  numerous.  On 
Mailer  (DH.),t  Sievers  (igoi)4  Condamin  (July,  1902), §  and  Marti  (1903). 
the  same  general  statement  may  be  made  as  that  already  presented  concerning 
their  respective  treatments  of  Amos  (r',jr.).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  Miiller 
and  Marti  have  really  given  any  adequate  consideration  to  this  question. 


4 


3.  The  standard  unit  in  the  system  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  as  it  is 
now  most  generally  tinderstood,  may  be  called  the  /aat^  or  ^ne- 
phrase,  t\e,  a  word  or  combination  of  words  having  a  single  beat 


•  See  his  Sindien  tur  Htbrdischen  Mttrik,  pp.  467-71,  473-9. 

t  Cf,  Du  Prepheten  (1896),  chaps.  5,  6,  10 ;  Str^hmhau  ( 1898),  chaps,  a,  4, 7, 

X  Op^  ciL,  pp.  466-70,  where  chaps,  i  and  a  are  treated. 

f  Rtvui  Bt^liqMt,  XI.  386-91,  a  rearrangement  of  chap.  a. 
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or  accent  The  possible  varieties  of  the  tone-phrase  are  four, 
viz. :  a  word  (accented)  of  ime  syllable,  thus,  -^  tt^K  (i*)  ;  •  one 
or  two  words  making  fw^  syllables  with  the  second  accented,  thus, 
_^,  no^t  (i^)  or  D7|t'Dl7  (i*);  one  or  more  words  making  three 
syllables,  with  the  second   or  third   accented,  thus,  _  jl  _  or 

^,  ^^n^tr  (i^),  TTn"p  (i*);    one   or   more   words   making 

faur  (or  more)  syllables,  with   the  third  or   fourth   accented, 

thus, jL—  or  ___z,  T^«"nK"ip'?,  nsrnaina  ( i^*) . 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  (i)  the  essential  thing  is  the  ione^  the 
number  of  syllables  being  a  matter  of  oo  consequence.  (2)  The 
Maqqeph  plays  an  important  part  in  combining  two  or  even  three 
words  into  one,  (5)  In  any  effort  to  express  the  rhythmic  move- 
ment of  a  line,  much  care  must  be  given  to  a  consideration  of  the 
details  connected,  e^.,  with  Segholate  forms  (in  which  the  helping  | 
vowel  does  not  count  in  forming  a  syllable)  ;  the  use  of  S^vi, 
which  may  or  may  not  count  as  a  vowel  and  thus  form  a  syllable  j 
the  treatment  of  particles  (prepositions,  conjunctions,  adverbs^ 
negatives,  pronouns,  etc.)  as  proclitics  and  enclitics ;  the  recession 
of  the  accent  for  various  reasons  ;  the  pausal  forms. 

4.  The  iine^  in  Hebrew  poetry,  is  usually  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  tone-phrases.  The  possibilities  of  line-structure  are 
numerous.  Those  most  frequently  found  in  Amos  and  Hosea  are 
{a)  the  dimeter,  made  up  of  two  tone-phrases,  ^^,  j«*  J^*  5"'^ 
The  dimeter  is  found,  for  the  most  part,  either  as  a  shortened 
(i>,  brachycatalectic)  trimeter  (i^**  a^**),  or  in  a  combination  of 
two  dimeters,  thus  making  a  tetrameter  (2''**  4^''''')i  or  in  the 
Qtnah-measure  (^i»^8e- •-«*•*),  (^)  By  far  the  most  common 
movement  is  that  of  the  trimeter,  consisting  of  three  tone-phrases, 
e^,  mp  DiiTDS?  ibr  (1*''),  iwfii  SKr'3  '*o  (4*'"),  ri-*r>Ki  aits  itsnn 
(5**"),  (r)  Rarer  combinations  of  tone- phrases  are  oi  four,  />, 
tetrameter,  with  a  caesural  pause  after  the  second  (j^^  5**)  ; 
fve^  i>.  pentameter  (2^*),  in  most  cases  to  be  taiten  rather  as  a 
combination  of  3  -f  2  or  2  +  3  ;  six^  i>.  hexameter  (?'*/.),  which 
is  either  4+2,  2  +  4,  orz-Fi-fa  (5***). 

5.  The  poetical  period  (ordinarily  called  parallelism)  consists 
of  two  or  more  closely  connected  lines.    We  find  a  variety  of  com- 

•  The  exanipka  cited  are  Irom  Amos*  unless  otherwise  iadicatcd. 
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binations;  e.g.  {a)  The  most  common  period  is  the  M-irimeter, 
i>.  double  trimeter  (i*  4f),  which,  in  some  cases,  may  easily  be 
reckoned  an  hexameter  (3**)*  {if)  Much  rarer  is  the  bi- tetrame- 
ter, />.  double  tetrameter  (4*'''  7***  *).  {c)  Quite  frequently 
there  is  used  the  combination  of  3  H-  2,  rarely  2  +  3.  This  is  the 
so-called  Qtnah-measure  (pp.  108  f,).  {d)  Other  combinations 
are  that  of  4  -h  3  (s""*),  rarely  34-4  (6*^),  4+2  (<»*'0i  as  well 
as  3  X  2  (/>.  triple  dimeter)  (6""), 

6.  The  strophe  is  a  combination  of  periods,  or  of  periods  and 
lines,  which,  in  every  case,  constitutes  a  logical  unit,*  A  variety 
of  combioalions  occurs  ;  {a)  Groups,  consisting  only  of  periods, 
of  which  there  may  be  two  (3*  *  5'),  three  (^JJ*-*^-**^**-*?)^  four 
(Ho.  2^^^),  five  (gT^iof  i^i*.i*-i^,  or  six  (Ho.  4'^  s'^).  (^)  Groups, 
consistrng  of  periods  and  independent  lines,  in  various  combina- 
tions, e.g.  bi-trimeter  and  trimeter,  />.  3 -f  3  and  3  (i*^*)  or 
bi- trimeter  and  dimeter,  i.e,  3  +  3  and  2  (1**),  or  three  bi-trime- 
ters  and  a  trimeter  (Ho.  1 1*"^  etc*),  {c)  Groups,  consisting  of  lines 
and  periods,  in  combinations  like  those  given  above,  e^.  a  trime- 
ter and  five  bi-trimeters  (Ho.  9*"*),  a  trimeter  and  a  bi-triraeier 
(Am.  7'")* 

It  is  to  be  noted  further  concerning  strophes,  (i)  that  in 
Amos  the  six-line  strophe  occurs  most  frequently,  while  the  four- 
line  strophe  is  next  in  order  of  frequency^  and  no  strophe  exceeds 
ten  lines.  In  Hosea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strophes  are,  as  a 
rule,  longer  than  in  Amos,  twelve  lines  being  not  an  uncommon 
length,  while  eight-,  nine-,  and  ten-line  strophes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  (2)  In  a  few  cases  the  strophes  are  indicated  by 
external  signs,  eg.  Am.  i  and  2  by  the  recurrence  of  certain 
introductory  and  closing  formulas ;  in  Am.  4*"^^  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  refrain ;  but  in  the  remaining  cases  the  thought  is  usually 
so  distinct  and  separate  as  to  render  the  strophic  division  com- 
paratively certain. 

7*  The  many  introductory  and  concluding  expressions  must  be 
considered,  each  on  its  own  merits. —  {a)  It  is  frequently  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  introductory  words  relating  to  the  utterance  \ 

*  Cf.  Sievers,  pp,  134  f.,  who,  however^  lays  greater  emphasis  upon  the  necc&sitjr 
of  formai  resemblance, 

t  E^.  -^D«t^i  (Ho«  1*  3I),  ^y  io«  ns  <Am,  !•  s««>. 
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should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  poetical  form,  and  consequently 
as  one  of  the  lines,  or  tooe-phrasets.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
lay  down  an  absolute  rule,  as  is  done  by  Baumanii.*  la  Am. 
j3.«.f.u.  13  2i.4.«  jj  matters  little  whether  these  words  are  counted 
or  not.  In  Ho.  i»  *  «^*'  they  stand  outside  of  the  strophe.  In 
Am.  3^^'"  yio,iM2,ii.iT  ^i^^y  f.^^  scarcely  be  omitted.  (^)  There 
is  the  same  question  in  the  case  of  such  introductory  phrases  as 
"  Behold,  the  days  are  coming  "  (8"*  9%  "  hear  this  word,  etc. " 
(3*  4^  5*  ^*)'  (^)  The  same  question  arises  concerning  similar 
phrases  at  the  end.  Some  omit  them  eiitirely,|  as  in  i***  2^* 
3"- "  4»  81     Others  retain  them,  J 

8.  A  splendid  example  of  the  refrain  occurs  in  Am.  4*'*',  in 
which  five  strophes  close  with  the  words,  '*  But  ye  did  not  return 
unto  me  —  it  is  the  oracle  of  Yahweh/'  Cf.  Is,  9"-io*  (which  was 
probably  modelled  after  Amos) ;  also  Ps.  39*  ^^  42*^  ^-  43*  46^**  *•  ^ 
49**""  57*'^  59"^^*".      Something  approaching  to  a  refrain  is  seen 


in  Ho*  5»  6^ 


•Thou,  O  Ephraim,  hast  committed  harlotry,  and 


Israel  is  defiled." 

9.  Textual  criticism  has  found  a  great  ally  in  this  new  work 
of  metrical  and  strophic  structure.  §  Evidence  of  this  appears 
m  every  recently  published  commentary.  A  new  criticism  has 
visen,  distinct  from  the  textual  (or  lower)  and  from  the  historical 
(or  higher).  We  may  call  this  the  strophic  (including  metrical) 
criticism.  By  the  application  of  this  criticism,  {a)  introductory 
and  concluding  formulas  will  be  thrown  out,  €.gn  i**  2'*  3'*"^; 
(^)  glosses  and  variants  are  detected,  while  repetitious  phrases 
and  unnecessary  adjectives  are  given  their  proper  place,  €.g. 
5*  7*«  8**^  **  ;  {c)  lacunae  are  recognized,  e^,  ^^^  3'  4*  "  5'  f  8* ; 
(^)  additions  made  merely  for  explanation  or  by  way  of  ex- 
pansion are  separated  from  the  original  text,  e.g.  i^***  2^*  3*** 
^ar*fke«,]o^  ^w# .  while  (r),  as  the  most  important  service  of  all, 
the  great  divisions  of  thought  are  clearly  marked  (z^.j.).  This 
criticism,  while  'Mower"  (having  to  do  with  the  form)  is  also 
*•  higher,"  since  it  is  largely  a  logical  criticism. 


•  Following Sievers,  \\  340-246. 

X  MuHcr.  Condamiti,  Uihr. 

\  Cf.  Sicven.  )$  340-046;  Da.  a  T.  Pro^.  343  f. 


t  Sievers,  Baumaim. 
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§  21.  The  Language  and  St\xe  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage of  these  earliest  prophets,  as  also  to  certain  alleged  Aramai- 
cisms  in  Amos  (p.  cxxxviii ),  and  in  Hosea  (p.  cxl).  The  general 
characteristics  of  the  style  of  Amos  have  been  noted  (pp.  cxxxix  f.). 
It  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  modern  scholarship  to 
designate  the  language  of  both  Amos  and  Hosea  as  classic  Hebrew* 
This  becomes  much  more  clear  in  Hosea^s  case,  when  one  separates 
from  the  original  Hosea  the  secondary  material  that  belongs  to  a 
later  age  ;  and  especially  when  the  original  text  of  the  separate 
pieces  appears  in  its  clearness  and  logical  unity,  after  excluding 
the  elements  which,  by  their  interpolation,  have  given  an  entirely 
wrong  conception,  as  against  the  straightforwardness  and  lucidity 
of  Hosea's  method  of  expression.* 

1.  Concerning  Amos,  in  particular,  certain  facts  of  a  linguistic 
character  deserve  consideration.     Among  these  are  :  — 

(i)  Those  elements  which  point  to  a  fully  developed,  and,  indeed, 
thoroughly  artistic  style,  vu.:  (a)  the  rhythmical  tluw  of  the  language,  which 
moves  on  easily  and  smoothly  m  stately  periods j  this  rhythmic  factor  is  very 
marked  and  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  poetic  character 
of  the  book;  (A)  the  use  of  chiasm.  e^\  3<^  **  4^  5a.  10  »*  (j^u  f.n  gn  ^1, 
(r)  the  occurrence  of  paronomasia,  g^,  5*  8^  7*'^;  (</)  the  employment  of 
assonance,  f^,  2***  4I  6'  9^ 

(2)  Those  instances  of  phraseology  or  syntax  which  are  either  rare  or  very 
frequent,  viz.:  (a)  rare  phrases  and  constructions  arc  seen  in  the  use  of 
the  accusatives  cn^  (jis)  and  3*m)  (4') ;  the  construction  of  the  numerals 
in  5";  the  sequence  of  tenses  in  ^moDm  and  i^dcn  (4'^*)>  SjK'^  (4*),  and 
nS3«\  (7*) ;  the  various  usages  of  ^  in  v^th  nnn  (4*),  ne^SrS  .  .  ,  -^paS  {4*), 
n^arSi  (8^),  and  m  popn^  (8*^);  the  adverbial  use  of  "p  in  0^*5^  ^d  (7*'^);  the 
use  of  ^  with  the  direct  object  as  in  Aramaic  (6*  8*);  the  use  of  3  with 
nn«  in  5**  (only  here  and  Ex.  30''*  Lv.  26"^  in  Is.  1 1"  probably  a  dittograph); 
and  the  phrase  ^  riwSriD  in  5^  (only  here  and  Je.  22^"  Gn.  35^0* 

(*)  Among  the  favorite  phrases  and  constructions  are  the  following:  The 
use  of  the  participle  is  frequent,  especially  in  descriptions,  where  it  furnishes 

•  Cr  on  the  one  side,  the  clearness  and  smoothness  of  I3>-",  which  has  preserved 
its  original  form  with  only  slight  corruption  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  confusion  of 
chap,  lit  as  found  In  m^,  and  the  obscurity  of  chap*  11,  due  to  its  corrupt  text. 
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a  convenient  substitute  for  a  relative  clause,  t^.  2*  i^^^^  4^  "  ^a.  7  10. 13.  it 
^L&.4  5.e-MS  g4.  li  ^t.  cliewhere  it  is  used  as  a  vivid  substitute  for  a  perfect 
%x  imperfect,  e,g.  2**  5'  6"  i**  7'"  ^"^  The  idiom  up  l^OiK  ¥h  occurs  In  7*-  w  g^ 
(cf.  5'  8**).  The  rhetorical  tjuestion  is  made  use  of  in  3*^  »  ^so  JB  6i».  15  gi  ^7. 
and  conciseness  is  attained  by  the  use  of  the  circumstantial  clause  with  pK 
ini*'*s*-«, 

(r)  Examples  of  words,  or  usages  of  words,  which  arc  rare  or  fref|uent,  e^^  i 
(a)  words  found  only  in  Amos*:  D^'^Pi  ^  8*  (in  dual);  PT^^  antl  p*j?r,  2^^\ 
*r»3  and  P^f>  3^;  rinc  (used  of  women),  4I;  nwxnn  (in  this  form),  4^; 
r\)i  and  njn,  4^;  nn*o  (fern.  pL),  4';  ^^  5^';  '^i»«.  5**;  nrnti?  (in  pl.)i  5**; 
0^10.-1,  6*;  V-iTD  (used  of  wine),  6*;  o^D^D-^,  6";  rpSn,  7I;  ^iw,  7*;  pSi^^ 
7W;  nj?pri  (in  Nipb.),  8*;  o^r:,  9^^  {pL  of  this  form  only  here)*  To  these 
may  be  added  words  found  in  Amos,  and  only  once  elsewhere;  an,ii,  7^*  (l^) 
2  tL  3«;  tion»  2*  Is.  i*i;  »3  ap;,  4^^  2  S,  iz^^;  15,  5^1  (8*)  Ps,  72"  (elsewhere 
-<5);  on^DH,  6»  Is,  66^;  nnc,  6^  Je,  l6*;  o^7P3,  6^1  Is,  22^;  ^3Jj  7I  Na.  3"; 
ai'^s,  8^  '  Je.  5*^;  opTO,  9^  Jo.  2*  (in  similar  senae);  and  also  words  found  in 
Amos,  and  only  two  or  tbree  times  elsewhere:  nw^  I*  Is.  28^"'4|i^  Jb,  41**; 
"*^or#  2**  Mi*  4^*  Je.  9^  Zc.  12";  nriDj,  31^  (in  fern.  sg.  only  here  and  Is.  59"; 
in  fem.  pi.  Is.  26***  30**') ;  0'»;"^5,  3^  (only  occurrence  outside  of  P) ;  pk3,  4*'* 
Is.  34*  Jo.  2** J  iiH,  4!^  Is.  7*  Zc.  3*;  J^Sat:,  5*  (ptcp.  only  here;  cf.  Jb.  9*^ 
Id»  Pi.  39");  D^wntSj  5I*  (ptcp.  only  here  and  Pr.  13*  Nu.  11**)  j  o*n-^D,  6*-^ 
Ea.  17*  21^  Ex.  36«;  p^^!:,  6*  i  S.  28«  Je.  46^11  MaL  3»;  vj,  7I  Dt.  i8* 
Jb,  31»  Ps.  72* ;  pns**  for  ;>n%\  f- »«  Je.  33*"  P*.  105";  rtjoS^nr,  8^"  (in  Hilhp. 
only  here  and  Jon,  4*  Gn.  38^*) ;  rnj,  9*  (in  mythological  sense,  also  Is.  27^ 
Jb.  26i»);  frppy,  9*  (in  Qal  only  here  and  Je.  51**  Nu.  1 1^);  c^ntt^c,  9'  (this 
form  of  pi.  only  here  and  Gn,  lo^*  i  Ch.  i4^^0- 

O)  Favorite  words  and  ideas  arc  the  following:  Expressions  for  (Me 
po0r  ami  nieify,yit.\Y2nt  2*  5^  8**;  o^Si,  2«4*  5*1  8*;  onjr,  2^  4I8*.  Words 
for  jmHce,  righti&mNdi,  viz.  oeS'C,  5^'  **•  •*  6^;  7\;*-^t^  5^-  **  6".  Expressions 
for  destruction^  vii,  "send  fire  upon,*^  l\  etc.;  "kindle  a  fire,**  i^*;  "cast  fire 
on,'*  $•;  ••break  the  bar,"  i*;  '•cut  off  Inhabitants,  etc.,**  i»  »  2*;  "go  into 
caile,**  i^**  5*-*^  6^  yiLU;  »»turn  my  hand  against,**  I*;  "slay,"  2"  4*^;  "visit 
upon;*  f-  ";  "  the  sword,**  4*0  f  »  »'  9' ;  "  famine/*  S^*;  "  end  U  come,"  S»; 
••groan.**  2";  "smite/*  3"  4*  6' ^  9^;  "taken  with  hooks,*' 4*;  "send  pesli- 
liefice/*4"*;  "overthrow,**  4II;  **  hurl  down/*  5^;  "pass  through  the  midst  of,** 
5»*-.  "day  of  calamity,**  6*;  "deliver  up/'  6*;  "crush,"  6'*;  "lay  waste,"  7*; 
"darken  the  earth/*  8*;  "  put  mine  eye  00  them  for  evil/*  9^;  "destroy,"  9", 
Titlet  of  the  Deity,  vii.  Yahweh  (33  times),  Lord  Yah  web  (15  times), 
Yahweh  God  of  hosts  (4*"  51^-  ^  «  6**-  »**),  the  Lord  if  **  9I),  thy  God  (4I*), 
God  (4"). 

1.  Concerning  Hosea,  in  particular^  notice  may  be  taken  of 
the  following  phenomena :  ( i)  Certain  characteristics  of  linguistic 


•  Ct  Carrier.  HehraUa^  V,  135  C 
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usage  that  indicate  his  possession  of  a  mature  and  well-fonned 
literary  st>'le :  (a)  While  the  rhythm  of  Hosea  is  on  the  whole 
inferior  to  that  of  Amos,  there  being  many  passages  in  which  the 
movement  is  halting  and  broken,  yet  there  are  portions  of  which 
the  rhythm  is  as  marked  and  fine  as  that  of  Amos,  e^,  9^^  13^'^. 

(^)  Chiasm  is  of  comparatively  rare  cMicurrencCi  but  is  definitely  recog* 
nized  and  employed,  e^.  4-*  »  J^i  *  j3a.*  yxt.c  loH-.fc, 

(f)  A  number  of  cases  of  paronomasia  occur^  <r^.  Sl*y"vp  (l*),  TW  r^3  (4**  lo*), 
I?DK»  -\N33  ^p2Z'D  S«i  (4^*),  H'^D  and  0''-»DK  (S*),  no  and  DnoK  (9**),  k^o"  and 
Dncw  (iji^),  13^^  and  ac^  (9*),  3ic>  in  two  Moses  (ii*)p  ^jhi  and  a^*?;  (12*^), 
Mvc  in  two  senses  (12'), 

(d)  Assonance  appears  in  2'  (repetition  of  suffix  '*),  5*  4*  (repetition  of 
r«),  41**  5I  (nfiXD  *  ,  .  ne  nB»nfi  ns'i,  also  a^osyn  nns^),  8**  9**  (o-ixpn  onxD 
D-\3r«rt  fic),  10*'  (ni33re  and  mn^io),  9I*  (an-nD  enna'). 

(2)  Syntactical  usage,  phraseology,  and  vocabulary:  (a)  Rare 
and  irregular  constmctions  are  common  in  the  Massoretic  text 
of  Hosea,  but  many  of  them  disappear  when  the  text  is  properly 
corrected  (pp.  clxxvi  t), 

Anjong  those  still  remaining  are:  the  ellipses  before  nioaS  {z^)  and 
nSjji  (7^),  the  omission  of  the  object  of  ijn*  (5*),  the  force  of  JD  in  cte  n3,Ty 
(6*)^  the  construction  of  3*-inj>  (6'),  the  force  of  ^  in  «^}fin^  (9^*)*  use  of  *^  with 
direct  object  (10^'^  11'),  the  force  of  a  in  T^ipa  (ij*)*  the  construct  followed 
by  relative  clatise  with  relative  omitted  (i*),  the  gender  of  nri«  (4^®),  ^^5 
with  a  participle  (7"),  use  of  S  expressing  Htm  at  whkk  (9^),  and  the  tisc 
of  the  jussive  10m  {9**). 

{b)  Among  the  favorite  constructions  of  Hosea  are  his  use  of  asyndeton 
(more  frcrjuent  than  in  any  other  O.T.  book)»  €^,  2»A>  i*  4^*^  ^- »«  ^^^  ^  5«'  ^  ^o.  ill  w 
5,1.  V>  ^12.  x«  ^.  r,  8.  w  (qL  i*.  d  lu.  IS  I  ji  J  Uig  fretjuent  introduction  of  clauses  by 
npjr,  ^^  4"  5'  7^  8>  ^^*  10*"  IJ*;  verbal  apposition,  i*  ^^-  "^  6*,  and  the  fre- 
quent use  of  pw  (especially  with  the  meaning  without) ^  3*  *  4^  5**  **  7^  U  gr  i^^ 

(c)  Hosea's  vocabulary  is  extensive  and  varied  ;  thoogb  speaking 
almost  continually  upon  the  same  subject,  he  is  ever  finding  new 
words  in  which  to  express  his  thought.  Hence  the  number  of 
"  favorite  **  words  is  comparatively  small. 

Among  those  most  frequently  occurring  are  :  Q*njT  (i^  2*  4^  5*),  nj?  (i*  2^  J* 

82.4  9S.T  ,,s  12^5),  nn  (4*  6S-«)»  qw  (j"  4«'t3^w),  Hj?  (2«  4*  8"  I3«),  Kan 
(4T  gn  la"  13*),  HKon  (4*  g^*  io»  13").  pp  (4*  5*  7*  S"  9^»  lo^o  ia«  iz^), 
orw  (4!*  51*  16*  13I  14I),  Kco  (s»  6**  9«'*),  ion  (4*  6*  «  loi*). 
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Ajnong  the  mrer  words  and  forms  in  flusea  may  be  noticed  those  Chat 
occur  nowhere  else,  viz.:  ^n^  (3*),  h-domj  (2*),  njnH  (2^*),  rir^^^n  (2I*),  nnSaj 
(a^),  nnr  (5^),  nipy  (6*,  in  this  sense),  ^^''j^n^  (7"^  in  this  form),  np^T  (y*, 
intransitive),  is*  (7^,  as  particle  of  denunciation),  o^aait'  (8*),  ^anan  (8^*), 
J^taos^o  (9*)»  rr'a  (io'»  intransitive),  s^jiw  Bn>  (9^),  r^ir  (lo^i  in  this  sense), 
%nSj"v>  (ii*frin  Ihisform),  nipaj?  (11*,  in  this  form),  nnn  (!3i)>  puk^h  Ci3*)» 
luo  (ij»),  am  (i3^*J,  wnc*  (ij*^),  a^^f?^  (7*,  in  this  form),  iiiy""  (lo^,  m  Po.). 
Vain  (II*,  ia  HiphOi  ^  (?")» ij:^""  and  un*  (8*),  rip*  (9*'),  o*pDJt  (9I*),  v.mm 

Of  words  that  occur  not  more  thati  three  limes  outside  of  Hosca  there  are : 
W^K  (3I  Q,  2»f-  2  S.  6i»  I  Ch,  16*  Is.  16'),  n-i3K  (38  Jb.  6=*-  40*0  Dt,  2«). 
«K»r  (2'  Pj.  102^^^  Pr.  f),  o-jtji  (l2  2*'«  41^  5*  Ez.  23"" 2»  2  K.  9**  Na.  $*), 
3P*»  (5",  in  this  sense,  Jb.  if»),  -»ttd  (s^  Je.  30^^),  eaS^  (4'*  Pr.  io«-  i"), 
Jimnpp  (6*^  Jc.  i8i»),  nntfi  (7"  Jb,  5^),  r-i::^  (4*  "o*  2p.  i*  2  K,  23*),  |jd 
(II*  Gn.  14**  Pr.  4»),  3pp  (12*-  «  Je.  9»  Gn.  27W).  annen  (12^*  Je,  6»  31I*), 
?r^  (9I1  2  K.  19»  Is.  37*  Je,  if^),  -^at^a  (i3»8  Is,  37*  2  K.  i9*)>  3op  (i3i» 
U  aS*  Dt.  32^  P«,  9i«),  mH  (13"  Gn.  4i*'«  Jb.  8^0.  ^^J  (10^  Je.  4'),  ■*** 
(1012  Je.  43  Pr.  i32t),  ng^r  (10'*  Is,  3j\  in  Hoph.), 

Of  other  uncommon  or  poetical  forms  may  be  cited :  the  archaic  ending  p 
(9»  ii«  I3»),  -ipnv-  (5I*  6»),  nrcie  (8^).  'ujn-v^  (8«),  VVdk  (4'),  ^nann  (10^1)* 
onp  (10"),  laa  (7*  8"  ij^),  m'^H  (10*). 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  peculiarities  of  Hosea  furnish 
any  considerable  data  toward  the  hypothesis  of  a  Northern  dialect 
as  distinguished  from  the  Southern. 


§22.  Text  and  Versions  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 

J*  The  text  of  Amos  is  as  well  preserved  as  perhaps  any  text  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  number  of  unintelligible  passages  being 
remarkably  small  (cf.  3^"  4"  5*'  6^-  7*). 

The  text  of  Hosea,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  in  the 
O.  T.,  the  number  of  passages  which  almost  defy  interpretation 
being  extremely  large.  Among  these  are  4^*  5^ »-"  »  6^'^  ^2  ii^r-ifl 
gi*.i«*  ^g-w  j^^»,m  ,j2.a.7.t*.i0  ,^i..n  ,31,1. 1^,1.  ,^>*^  Hosea's  repu- 
tation for  obscurity  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  corrupt  form  in 
which  the  text  of  his  message  has  reached  us.  That  this  corrup- 
tion began  at  a  comparatively  early  date  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  errors  of  J^2r  appear  already  »n  @,  i'.^.  7*^^*", 
69^,  CF  rj  dUo^ ;  7",  hv  ikh,  cts  ov$w ;  11",  "ITS  kT^K,  ctVcAoxro/xoi 
tk  iroXir.     For  the  restoration  of  the  original  text  much  help  may 
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be  derived  from  the  versions,  but  m  many  cases  resort  must  be 
had  to  critical  conjecture. 

(i)  In  the  correcdon  or  £BE-t  &  lb  most  helpful.  Tfaat  the  textual  basis 
of  0  is  diFFercnt  from  fMC  appears  from  the  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  rcadini^  of  0  cannot  have  come  from  fEC*  €^^.  Am,  i**,  H\r^,  ol  UptU 
a^Qv^vinj',  2",  o-pw,  Att^j'=n;?K;  Ho,  2^"^,  nipn,  ffOt^tffiv  a^iji  =  nji3n(?); 
S*",  KE^PC,  tqO  XP^tiv  =  ntroDj  4**,  0K3P  "^D,  jpirifftv  Xapam/oi'f.  &'i  render- 
ing was  evidently  made  before  fR^  had  become  the  standard  text.  The 
character  of  d's  rendering  is  in  general  the  same  in  Amos  and  Hosea  as 
elsewhere.*  The  translation  of  Hosea  seems  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Amos, 
but  this  is  probably  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  greater  difhculty  of  the  leict 
Sometimes  0  is  very  free,  e^.  Am.  3^- ***•  ^*,  nuD">«,  x*^P^^l  SH  'sya  n»-*#e  w\ 
o^  fiTj  6&^f>av0Q  $vffiat  iv  rtth  wayyjfy6peffiv  iffiQv;  Ho,  2',  *Mr2*»  Tdma  B<ra  ftei 
Ka&'^«€ii  5^',  n^C"vi,  ^al  dr^ffTttXev  wpiff^ut;  in  other  cases  excessive  literal- 
ness  is  aimed  at,  e^.  in  Am.  7*  *  the  synonyms  n'^o  and  ^"tr»  are  differentiated; 
5I*,  nr  no^,  tpa  rt  avrri;  Ho.  2\  ns^w  0ipE3,  4v  rt^  r6irv  ol;  the  idiom  k*7 
IJI  i^^DiH  is  regularly  rendered,  oi5  m''?  irpofftfi^frtUt  Jt.r.X.,  e^.  Ho,  I*  9*^  1 3',  etc. 
Inaccurate  renderings  are  of  common  occurrence,  e^.  Am.  6',  o^jjur,  i^vBt" 
t^DiTi;    3^*,  ntat:  DHD2,  tfarit^ifTt  r^t  0i;X^s;    Ho.  g^^,  n'liDaj,  iwr  o^jroirAi';    /I*, 

Occasionally  ignorance  of  the  meaning  is  shown  by  resort  to  transliteration, 
e^.  Am,  l\  on,ij3,  ^i^  *Ajc*fape/M;  and,  perhaps,  2^*  5P"ir.  Upttt, 


When  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  errors  of  ®,  there  still 
remain  many  passages  in  which  its  text  is  preferable  to  f${SCt 
In   this   commentary  i3  has   suggested   corrections   of  JjH^T   in 


Am.  2^-^*  3*»  4*'^"  s^'*  8"*  Ho,  2"  4*-^ 


.19  ^&11.  L5  ^L3.AS   ^l.fl.Uie.  14   gtS 


-j.t.ia.14  Tn«.  ia.Mfr.  l£ 


^1,3.9    j-2.4.«,fl.7.».  10.  H   iA^\ 


(2)  The  remaining  Greek  versions  present  the  same  characteristics  in 
Amos  and  Hosea  as  elsewhcrcf  {a}  Aquila'a  pedantic  litcralncsa  is  illus- 
trated by  Am.  i^  ^pi/xi^ffrrot,  jwe* ;  cf,  0  i^diy^aro ;  2^**,  khI  6  KoprepAt 
xapdtav  m&roO  iv  ivmrifU  7v^>^s  ^^^trai ;  lio.  2^*,  Ixwi^  /ac  =  ^Sj?a  ;  5", 
iiKa<F6fiem¥  =  3i» ;  8^",  BviFiat  ^ipt  4t4p€  —  ^3131  ^na?.  His  fondness  for 
transliteration  ia  fretjuentiy  indulged,  e^.  Am.  5^,  ra^Xujr  aov^  T^Saj ;  7I,  t§j 
7di>jf  ToO  j9o<r*X/«t, 'sn-'Tj;  2^*,  Nafttpalour,  onvj  ;  cf.fi  ^74ewju^«3i;f ;  6*^, 
tfo-vxttf^vrii  kS  '3  on;  Ho.  Q*  and  lo*^  where  nj?3jn  h  transliterated,  though 
0  translates  it  in  both  cases.  'A.  also  translates  many  proper  names,,  cf.  e^» 
Ho.  4^  5''^  9**  10*-**.  His  etymological  tendency  crops  out  often,  t^. 
Am.  31',  6p&6T7fTa,  nnsj ;   7^  tuffifun,  rpS.    The  rendering  of  Aquila  presup- 


•  See  especially  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  O,  T.  in  Grttk,  ^1$-^* 
t  See  Swete.  ImtraducHQn,  w^s^* 
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poacft  a  text  different  froui  flflC  in  very  few  cases,  e^.  Am.  1*^  v}r^2  for  >t%"i; 
4**,  'Bna  for  'oio> ;  Si",  al  ffrp6<pi'fyti  =  nn^t,  f^C  nn^a? ;  S«,  o^ifeTrcurtfV"'** 
for  np^p  J  Ho.  ii"'  12*^*"  13*.  The  version  of  Aquila  b  thus  t>f  little  value  for 
the  correction  of  fSLt^,  Readings  of  Aquila  have  been  adopted  only  in  two 
cases«  Am.  4*^  (omission  of  t  in  D3DK3i)  and  Ho,  iV  (*?J7  for  ^|  of  flftSC),  both 
of  which  have  the  support  of  other  versions* 

(^)  The  version  of  Symmachus  is  the  very  opposite  of  Aquila's  in  that 
it  strives  after  an  expression  of  the  idea  in  pure  and  graceful  language  rather 
than  an  exact  and  literal  reproduction  of  the  Hebrew.  Examples  of  this 
firecdom  may  be  found  in  Am.  t'  4^  5^^.  While  using  IB^  as  a  basis,  2. 
fborws  fkmiliarity  with  0,  'A.,  and  especially  0.  He  exhibits,  however,  a 
certain  amount  of  independence.  His  rendering  invulves  a  different  textual 
basis  from  fHK  in  Am.  I**  4^**  8*  (all  agreeing  with  'A.,  tu.);  5^  w^3*  for 
•03* ;  5*,  Pro  for  p^;D  ;  6*,  sv^i^jn  for  ^3pi ;  and  Ho»  3^  7^^  8*  u*-  ^  12^-  n  132- « 
Readings  of  Z.  have  been  adopted  in  Am.  4*"*  5*  6^  Ho,  1 1'  (two),  in  only 
one  of  which,  viz.  Ho.  ii',  inn^'Ji'J!,  i«  any  independence  of  other  versioni 
exhibited. 

(^')  Tbeodotion^s  version  is  a  revision  of  0,  and  of  practically  no  inde- 
pendent value  for  the  correction  of  iHC.  That  he  ha^:!  the  Hebrew  text 
before  him  is  evident  from  his  frequent  transliterations,  e^.  Am.  i^,  ir  rwjcfdet^, 
0*V33 ;  7^,  adwmi,  'j-^k.  In  no  case  does  he  furnish  a  text  independent 
of  both  0  and  |H^.     He  supports  the  readings  adopted  in  Ho.  9^*,  iMaj 

(3)  The  fragments  of  the  Old  Latin  version  are  of  much  value  for  the 
correction  of  0.  The  version  is  on  the  whole  a  literal  translation  of  ®,  but 
presents  many  variations  in  agreement  with  the  recension  of  Lucian.  Its  most 
iignificant  departure  from  ^E  and  S  is  in  Am.  i*  (f.i\)*  Little  use  of  it 
has  been  made  in  this  commcntar}',  since  it  was  not  accessible  till  the  textual 
work  was  practically  finished  and  much  of  it  in  type. 

(4)  The  Syriac  furnishes  a  fairly  careful  and  accurate  rendering.  In 
general  it  follows  0,  but  shows  frequent  independence,  e^.  Am.  i**  followt 
flflC  ;  I  ^*  takes  asSc  as  proper  name  ;  Ho.  3*  2^**  ^o  ^t  ^is  510  j^  presupposes 
«  different  text*  from  fk€  and  0,  g^.  m  Am.  l^^-^^  j«.  m  i«  ji^i.  u.  W  ^fl*  ^is 

1^1.  liLli^  Its  readings  have  been  adopted  in  preference  to  IHC  or  B  in 
Am.  i"  3^*  51"  61  Ho.  4T nc.is  51  ^  gs  ^  j  j4  i^a. s.  » 

(5)  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation, 
mnd  is  characterized  by  its  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  by  its 
tbeotpgical  point  of  view,  e^.  all  anthropomorphisms  are  carefully  removed. 
Conaonantml  departures  from  fUS  are  of  rare  occurrence,  variations  from  the 
vocalixation  of  Jil^  being  more  fretjuent*  No  emendation  has  been  adopted 
on  the  basis  of  CT  independently  of  ©  and  other  versions, 

(6)  The  Vulgate  follows  fRC  very  closely,  but  sometimes  borrows  Greek 


•  For  details  sec  textual  treatment  in  commentary. 
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rendenngs.  The  literalne&s  of  *A.  Is  sought  aJ%er  at  times^  butt  ^  a  rule,  the 
translcLlton  is  made  with  considerable  freedom,  and  this,  together  with  Jerome^s 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  which  not  infrequently  caused  him  to  err 
{e^.  Am,  s'-**,  revdabitur^  >j^t;  6',  fa^tio^  nr-vc),  and  the  uncertain  state  of 
H's  own  text,  renders  IB  an  unsafe  guide  to  the  uriginal  text.  No  readings 
have  been  adopted  here  oit  F*!  authority  uncorroborated  by  that  of  other 
versions. 

2.  The  following  transpositions  have  been  made:  (i)  In  Amos:  2*, 
3K10  pKC'j  pon,  follows  ^is?*?  (a*);  i'  follows  2*,  and  2*  follows  2^*>;  2"*  fol- 
lows 2^*;  2'*,  oiDn  33%  exchanges  places  with  Di'^j?  in  2'*;  2**"  follows  xhvr>  kS 
in  2^**;  ^^  follows  3^1 ;  58  <»  follows  5^;  s^S  ^K-ic*^  n*3^,  follows  hkd  PKXvni; 
5^*  follows  5*;  5"^  precedes  5^*^;  5*,  \nv  n>n*  is  placed  at  beginning  of  verse ; 
6«*  foUows  67;  61**  follows  "«;   8^  follows  8«, 

(2)  In  Hosea;  2^*  "  are  connected  with  2"^;  2^*  follows  2^^|  2^*  precedes 
2i6j  2*^  is  joined  to  2^*;  4"''  follows  4*;  41^*  *  precedes  4";  f^^  precedes 
yiij  gafr  precedes  8**;  9*  comes  between  9*  "i«i*;  9^*  follows  9**;  9"«  follows 
9^*;  10"  comes  between  io8«»»n<i8i.  12^  is  connected  with  12^*;  12^  comes 
between  12"  «>'*^;    14**  follows  14*. 

3.  The  errors  of  JHC  may  be  classified  a5  follows:  (i)  Changei  in 
vocalixation :  Am.  2'  SS  o^etia'^i  for  o^eHf:!;  ^^^  xh^\  for  ^^\\  5*,  PCD 
for  p:d;  6^  *3^j  for  DO^^ri;  8«,  rf\^'^'^  for  p^ntf,  and  i^^^c^^'  ^o'  1-??J  9^^» 
«hiP  for  c^jp,  and  a^-ii^p  for  s^pn;  Ho,  5*^  ,-ns^^  for  pr^p,  and  ytji  for  fff\; 
5**»  ^^>\  for  !^r?J!;  6"t  "^T'  fo*'  ^T""^!;  A  °^5»*  for  cnsM;  7^%  D"^*D^«  for  07p:!»; 
7",  >-nD^  for  n>D;j  8*,  ^ty^  for  ^itr^;  8*,  P'^^if  ^j  for  3*33 tfs;  S^i,  >n*yp  for 
*n*^ip;  98^  npi  for  ngi;  9',  irntt^  for  ^ppc*;  10^,  ^^n  for  p^n;  10^,  n^"?J^  for 
Viv^,  and  T?e*  for  *j3t^;  to',  nw^n  for  r^^^^ry^  and  '^J  for  **:»r;  il%  ^x")';  for  ^i*ii^j 
1 1*,  ^5*?t:  for  D''i^:,  and  t3«i  for  oi«> ;  1 1"',  >X  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^•f^^t  ^^r  ">^«'"^;; 
I2*t  ni^^  for  ^3'ji,  and  Viv  for  1^3^*;  I2^  ^'s^i^  for  i^ij^J],  and  mn  for  HOn; 
I  j^  «r^  for  H^t*!;  13*,  *n3T  for  o^nsT;  13*,  ^jjjtf  for  S^at";  13"^,  ■iib'h  for  "^^bth; 
13^  n\*f^F  for  nrnr;  13^^  o*n»  for  ^nw,  and  B^^3:\  for  B^3^*^  ajsd  iir^K  for  -tyKj 
14*,  D^"»fi  for  **k^* 

(2)  The  consonantal  corrections  may  be  grouped  under:  {a)  Incorrect 
division  of  words:  Am.  6^^,  c*-^p3  3  for  D*  ^?33;  7^,  n^3  CW  n*Pi  for  kp  *r»n 
p^30;  Ho.  4*,  onc3  iopi  for  mc^a  *or;  5*,  o^oe^  nonri  for  q^oe^n  pniri; 
fi",  wuD  |DJ  ">nB*3  for  iPHXi;j  p  >j^nP3;  6"*,  niK  i*ocro  for  pw3  H3ce^Q;  8*,  irw 
for  *>Pi  *3;  8®»  D»33K»  »3  for  0*33^1^3;   1 1*,  Qn*jco  for  an  ^jdq;   12*^*,  3ni  Sai' 

for  3*">  l''31\ 

{b)  Dittography  and  haplography;  Am.  5*,  rK3  for  e»K,  and  P^3  for  n^33; 
5",  pS^s  for  P^^^^j  5II,  e;5!^o  for  03D0;  6^,  odS3jc  o^>3j  for  ss'^aj  oSiajo; 
7%  ^)H  ncip  for  parij  8*,  dp  r'^rp  for  iWp;  8",  ^131  for  p3-<;  Ho.  3*,  *j»t  for 
^jrn;  4*,  OVP  for  ODv;  41*,  np  oph  for  13PH;  s^^,  opmaiu  for  IDD;  5',  n^i  for 
n>33;  8"*,  KonS  added;  9^  jJp  dittog*  of  pj;  9*,  dpS  for  ocnS;  9",  jpp  Sh 
for  pjipSj  II*,  vppp!  for  v-^piPT;  1 1<,  ''y  for  Sj?-;  13*,  TV  for  TiyS;  12^,  O^Pir 
for  onr^;  13*,  ^rur  for  onvV  p^pji  0;?;  13',  ^3  for  *3jk  ;  14",  o»*  for  ^13^*^ 
and  im^  for  rn^i. 
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(c)  G)nrusioii  of  i  and  n:  Am.  2^,  n'yyin  for  nipjn;  5M,  <jik  for  r^*^**; 
Ho.  4^*,  owao  ■»  for  o^naD  iD;  7*,  noK^  for  nDj?s  7**%  onipS  for  onnxS;  7", 
nnun^  for  itiup^;  9*,  opn^  for  ojns  9^'f  '^«''  for  n^xS;  ioi«,  ^^^1a  for  133*^3; 
12^,  onw  for  onrS;  13*,  ^^nJ^^  for  i^n^jn. 

(d)  Confusion  of  m  and  y:  Am.  6^,  3KnD  for  3j;nD;  Ho.  5^  nnj;  for  nnic; 
7*,  nDM^  for  nDj?\ 

(^)  Confusion  of  x  and  b^:  Am.  5*,  nSr  for  nSr>;  Ho.  5",  w  for  mw, 

(/)  Confusion  of  v  and  B^ :  Am.  2\  n^fcrS  for  ii«6;  Ho.  5*,  ovafff  for  o««^; 
9^«,  nttr3  for  niB^3. 

(^)  Confusion  of  1  and  ^:  Am.  5*,  MW  for  MO^;  Ho.  9^,  "^wS  for  i^xS; 
1310^  in9o»i  for  ^«oB^>l;  12*  and  I4*,  ^S  for  iV. 

(A)  Transposition:  Am.  3^,  S13  for  13S;  Ho.  5*,  >3M)  for  pm;  7*,  viDB^^ 
for  TTuyD^;    10^,  n>Sj?  for  nSv  ;  13^- ",  ^nw  for  n>K, 

(1)  Confusion  of  3  and  3;  Ho.  y\  >Mon3  for  'Kon3;  7"«,  j?Dr3  for  j;3r3; 
9*,  i3"^r  for  i3"^37\ 

(J)  Omission  or  insertion  of  m;  Ho.  4*,  imdmdm)  for  idmdm);  5^*,  iDrii^  for 
VDtr;  8*,  rut  for  njTK;  16^,  nvy  (or  rwpn;  1 1',  onp  for  onpn. 

(i)  Confusion  of  suffixes;  Ho.  2*,  "jam  for  n^ni;  4^*,  npnn  for  oj?nn;  8^ 
tS  for  nS;  9^,  n3  for  03;   12*,  UDj?  for  iDj?. 

(/)  Omission  or  insertion  of  copula:  Ho.  4*,  ^n^Di  for  11;  6^,  y  for  im; 
8^,  Km  for  n;  8"*,  one'  for  vi;  12^,  nn3)  for  '-<3;  12*,  npo*?^  for  'oS;  I2*», 
\jiic3)  for  'K3. 

(m)  Theological  change:    Ho.  7W,  Sj;  mS  for  Sj?3S;  91^,  nB^3  for  Sj?3. 

(if)  Miscellaneous  corruptions:  Am.  2^,  no)  for  non;  3*,  no  for  ^jo;  4*, 
ms-vi  for  ^n3nnn;  5*,  -yv  for  n3J?;  5",  03^nKon  for  03*Mon;  9^,  unp3  for  unj;; 
Ho.  I*,  osS  for  osnhSk;  4^  -^^dm  for  y'y^Ln;  4W,  «no>  for  wnn>;  5',  innn  for 
n^-vTn;  6^,  n3n  for  W3n;  6^0,  'mS  nw  for  'w  n^jt;  7*,  033SS  for  'S3;  7*,  i3np 
for  ny3;  7**,  on)333»D  for  onviSTC;  8^^  iSmi  for  iSim,  and  wroD  for  iwdd;  9*, 
la'^n  for  i3S\  and  irD  for  me^K,  and  'aS  idrd  for  -3  none;  9^  nKonn  omitted; 
9**,  nSinr  for  )nc^;  lo*,  nw  for  m^jc^^;  10*  iS^j'  for  )S>m;  10^,  n}V2  for  nc^3; 
10^*,  'oS  for  ncS,  and  nnv)  for  nc;  ii*,  ^jsS  for  na;  11',  mS  for  iS;  ii«, 
on^mijnsD  for  onnx3D3;  11^,  ^n3WDS  o^niSn  for  vn3WD3  ^jkSh,  and  kS  im 
ocn^  for  icmS  Sm  M^n;  ii*,  mi3m  for  oih;  ii^,  nnii  n>3;3  for  nK3  nj;^';  12*, 
■«n  for  Mwi;  12*,  Sm  for  nn;  12',  pv;h  for  3r»j;S;  12^,  njySj  dm  for  'Sji3,  and  vn 
for  irp;  13*,  0ji3n3  for  onjrans;  13*,  o  for  'D;  13^^  inj?  S33  for  ine^  S31; 
13^,  o^nic  p3  for  VIM  o^d  r33;   14',  }n  for  p3  im-\i. 

4.  The  more  im(>ortant  special  studies  on  the  text  of  Amos  and  Hosea  are : 
Vollcrs,  "Das  Dodekapropheton  der  Alexandriner,"  ZAIV,  III.  (1883), 
219-72 ;  Zeydner,  ••  Bijdragen  tot  de  tcxtkritiek  op  het  O.  T.,"  TASf,  IV. 
(1886),  196-207  ;  Sebok,  DU  syrische  Uebtrsetzung  d,  zuMilf  kleinen  Propheten 
und  ihr  Verhaliniss  zu  dem  massoretischen  Text  und  zu  den  alter  en  Ueber- 
setzungen,  namentlich  den  LXX,  und  dem  Targum  (1887);  Treitel,  Die 
Alexandrinische  Uebersetzung  des  Buches  Hosea  (1887;  only  chaps.  I -3); 
leUm^  **  Die  Septuaginta  zu  Hosea,"  Monatsschrift  fur  Geschichte  und  JVissen- 
sckafi  des /udeniAums,  1898;  Scbuurmans  Stekhoven,  De  Alex,  Vertalingvan 
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kei  Ehdekaprophtton  (iSS;);    PMteraoD.  "The  Septimgiut  Text  of  Hoses 
Compared  with  the  MasBorctic  Text/'  Hebraua,  VII.  (1891),  190-221  ;    H» 
GractE,  Emendationts  in  pUroique  sacrae  Seripturai  VeUrii  Testamenti  iih^as, 
iecundum  veterum  vtrswnts  nee  non  auxHiis  critids  eaeUris  adkibitu.    FascU 
cuius  secundus  Euchielis  eiduodecim  prpphetarum  litros  etc,  continens  {\%gi) ; 
Bachmann,  *•  Zur  Textkritik  des  Propheten  Hosea  h-VlL^'  AlUestamenilicAe 
Uniersmhungen  (1894),  1-37;  Loft  man,  Kritisk  tmderslikning  af  den  Maso*  ^ 
reiUka  Uxten  HU  prof,  Houas  hck  (1S94);   Torrey,  "On  the  text  of  Am.  5* 
^.i  ^i»  jBL,  XI IL  (1894),  61-63;    /^^.  "Notes  on  Am.  2^  (^^  8»  9^3V* 
ihid,t  XV,  (1896),  151-154;   Rubcn^  Critical  Remarks  upon  Seme  Passages 
9fthe  Old  Testament  (1896);   Oort,  Textus  Hebraici  Emendationes  quibus  in 
Vetere  Testamenio  Nterlandice  vertendo  usi  sunt  A.  Kuenen^  /,  Hooykaas^ 
W,  //.  Kosters,  //.  Oort;  edidit  H,  Or?r/  (1900) ;   \V.  R,  W.  Gardner,  "Note* J 
on  Certain   Passages   in    Hosea/*  A/SL.   XVIU,  (1902),  178-83;    Bewer, 
** Text-critical  Suggestions"  (Ho.  12^  4*  *,  etc.).  /BL.  XXI,  (1902),  108-14; 
Idem^  "Critical  Notes  on  Ani,  2^  8*/'  AJSL.  XIX.  {1903),  u6f.;   Hirscht, 
"Textkritische  Untersuchungen  fiber  das  Buch  Araos/*  ZwTh.  XLIV.  (1903),  | 
11-73;    Muller,   "Textkritische    Studien   turn    Buche    Hosea,**    SK,    1904, 
pp.  124-26;  and  W,  O.  E,  Ocsterley,  Studies  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ver* 
sions  of  the  Book  of  Amos  (1902);  Idem^**Tht  Old  Latin  Texts  of  the  Minor  , 
Prophets,  L"  (Hosca),/tfMr«a/  of  Tkeotogicai  Studies,  V.  (Oct.  1903),  76-88;  ' 
These  last  two  studies  are  of  especial  value  in  the  effort  to  determine  the 
original  text  of  S,  hut  were  not  received  in  time  to  .be  of  material  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 


§  23.  Literature  on  Amos  and  Hosea. 

Of  the  older  commentaries  the  more  important  are  those  of 
Jerome  (t  420  a.d.),  Aben  Ezra  (t  1 167),  Kimchi  (f  1230),  Luther, 
Calvin,  Pococke  (on  Hosea,  1685),  Mercerus  (1698),  Gebhard 
(1737),  Harenberg  (Amos,  1763),  Manger  (on  Hosea,  1782),  Vater 
(Amos,  1810);  Stuck,  Hoseas  Propheta  (1828);  Maurer  (1836); 
HiUig(i838;  3d  ed.  1863);  Ewald(iB4o);  and  Umbreit  (1844). 

From  1845  to  1880  may  be  mentioned:  Baur,  Der  Prophet 
Amas  erktdrt  (1847) ;  Dlisterdieck,  "  Beitrage  zur  Erklanmg  des 
Propheten  Amos,"  SK.^  1849,  pp.  869-914  ;  Simson,  Der  Praphet 
Hosea  erkldrt  u.  u  terse  Hi  (1851);  Kurtz,  Die  Ehe  ti,  Propheten 
Hosea  (1859)  j  Linder,  "  Bemerkungen  liber  einige  Stellen  im 
Propheten  Hosea,"  SK,^  i860,  pp.  739-49;  Pusey,  Minor  Prophets  ^ 
I,  (1861)  ;  Lowe,  Beitrage  zum  Vers  tan  dniss  ties  Propheten  Hoseas 
(1863)  ;  Ewald,  Propheten  d.  Alien  Bundes  (2d  ed.  1867  ;  English, 
1875)  ;  WUnsche,  Der  Prophet  Hosea  uhersetit  und  erkidrt  mii 
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Benut%ung  der  Targumim  u.  dfr  judischen  Ausleger  (1868) ;  Hen- 
derson, The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Aft  nor  Prophets  (1868)  ;  Schmoller, 
Exposition  of  Hosea  and  Amos  in  Lange's  Bibeiwerk  (1872; 
English  translation  of  Hosea  by  J.  F*  McCurdy,  of  Amos  by 
T.  W,  Chambers,  1874)  ;  Duhm,  Die  Theologie  der  Propheten 
(1875),  109-41  \  Houtsma,  "  Bijdrage  tot  de  kritiek  en  verkb- 
ring  van  Hozea,*'  ThT  IX.  (1875),  55-75;  Hermann,  "  Exege- 
tisch-kritische  Bemerkungen  zu  einigen  Stellen  aus  Hosea,"  SK. 
HI.  (1879),  515-7  ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  "The  Prophet  Hosea,"  ^:r/.* 
IX.  (i879)>  241-^4;  Tottermann,  Die  IVeissagungen  Hoseas  bis 
%ur  ersten  assy  rise  hen  Deportation  eriaiitert  (1879). 

During  the  last  twenty- five  years  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  Minor  Prophets  in  general,  and  more  to  Amos  and 
Hosea  in  particular.  The  list  of  works  includes  \  Oort,  "  De 
profeet  Amos,"  ThT  XIV.  (1880),  114-59;  Nowack,  Der  Pro- 
phef  Hosea  erkliirt  (1880)  ;  Buhl,  '*  Beilrage  ^ur  Erklarang  des 
Propheten  Hosea,*'  ZKW,  1881,  pp.  227-55  \  W-  R-  Smith,  art. 
'*  Hosea,"  Enc.  Br.  XII.  (1881 )  ;  Keil,  Minor  Prophets,  in  Keil  and 
Delitzsch*s  Biblische  Commentar,  I,  (1866;  2d  ed.  1873;  transl. 
1880,  2d  cd.  1888)  ;  Hitzig-Steiner,  Die  wwdlf  kleinen  Propheten 
erk/4r/(4Xh  cd.  of  Hitzig's  Commentary,  by  Steiner,  1881)  ;  W,  R, 
Smith,  Prophets  of  Israel  ( 1 882  ;  new  edition,  with  Introduction  by 
Cheyne,  1895  )  ^  Scholz,  Commentarzum  Buehe  des  Propheten  Hosea 
(1882)  ;  Hoffmann,  "  Versuche  zu  Amos,"  ZAW.  III.  (1883)  87^ 
126;  Brtill,  "  Beiirage  zur  Erklarung  des  Buches  Hosea,"  yii//r^. 
/  jUd.  Geschichte  u,  Litteratur,  1883,  pp.  1-62 ;  Cheyne,  Hosea, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  (Cambridge  Bible,  1884)  ;  Sharpe, 
Notes  and  Dissertations  upon  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea  (1884); 
Gunning,  De  Godspraken  van  Amos  (1885);  Zeydner,  "  Het 
Vaderland  van  Amos,"  Stem  men  voor  Waarheid  en  Vrede^  1886, 
pp.  548-53 ;  de  Visser,  Hosea  de  Man  des  Geestes  (1886) ; 
Comill,  **  Hosea  12*,"  ZAIV.  VII.  (1887),  285-9;  A.  B.  David- 
son,''The  Prophet  Kmos;*  Exp}  V,  (1887),  161-79;  VL  161- 
73;  Mitchell,  "The  Idea  of  God  in  Amos," /i9Z.,  Dec.  1887, 
pp.  33-42;  Orelli,  Die  zwdif  kieinen  Propheten  (1888;  transl. 
by  J.  S.  Banks,   1893);    Schuurmans  Stekhoven,  "Het  Vader- 

VII.    (1889),    222-8;    Sayce,   "The 
Light   of  Assyrian   Research,"  JQIi- 
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Book  of  Hosea  in  the 
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1889,  pp.  162-72;  Bachmann,  Praeparationen  %u  den  kleinen 
Pr&pheten  (1890);  Zcydner,  "Nog  iets  over  den  profeet  Amos," 
Siemmen  voor  IVaarheid  en  Vrede^  1890,  pp.  613-34;  Oort, 
"Hozea,"  ThT.  XXIV.  (1890),  345''64,  480-505;  idem,  "  Het 
Vaderland  van  Amos,"  ThT.  XXV.  (1891),  121-6  ;  Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine  of  ihe  Prophets  (1892;  5d  ed.  1901),  85-142;  Well- 
Hansen,  Die  kleinen  Propheten  tibersetzt  und  erkidrt  {1892  ;  3d  ed. 
1898)  ;  Lagrange,  "La  nouvelle  histoire  d*Isracl  et  1e  proph^te 
Os^e,"  Revue  bibiique^  L  (1892),  203-38;  Smend,  Lehrbueh  der 
attte stamen  (lichen  Religionsgeschichle  (1893;  2d  ed.  1899),  179- 
86,  204-18;  Michelet,  Amos  ot*ersat  (1893)  ;  Mitchell,  Amos, 
an  Essay  in  Exegesis  (1893  ;  2d  ed.  1900)  ;  Billeb,  Die  wick- 
Hgs^n  Saize  d,  alttestamentlichen  Kritik  vom  Standpunkt  der 
Propheten  Amos  und  Hosea  aus  betrachtet  (1893);  Driver^  art. 
"Amos/*  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (2d  ed.  1893);  Kirk- 
patrick,  art.  '*  Hosea,"  ibid,;  Beer,  "Zu  Hosea  XU./'  ZAIV. 
XIIL  (1893),  281-93;  Boehmer,  "Die  Eigenart  des  Heilspre- 
digt  des  Amos,"  SK,^  1S931  pp-  35  ff. ;  Guthe,  Translation  and 
notes  in  Kautzsch's  Heilige  Schrift  d,  A^T,  (1894  ;  2d  ed.  1896); 
Vale  ton,  Amos  en  No  sea,  Een  hoofdstuk  utt  de  geschitdenis  van 
Israels  godsdienst  {1S94  ;  German,  1898)  ;  N.  Schmidt,  "On  the 
Text  and  Interpretation  of  Am.  ^'^^/' /BL.  XIIL  (1894),  1-15; 
Paton,  "  Did  Amos  Approve  the  Calf- Worship  at  Bethel  ?  "  ibid, 
80-91 ;  Comill,  /ir,  Prophetismus  (1894  ;  English,  1898),  37-55  ; 
Skipwith,  "Note  on  the  Order  of  the  Text  in  Hosea  1-3,"/^^^ 
Vn.  (1895),  480  if. ;  Oettli,  "Der  Kultus  bei  Amos  und  Hosea," 
Greifswalder  Studien  (1S95),  pp.  r-34  ;  Tesch,  Setzt  der  Prophet 
Amos  autoritatives  Gesetz  voraus  f  ( 1 895  )  ;  Paton,  '*  Notes  on  Ho- 
sea*s  Marriage,**  y^Z.  XV.  (1896),  9-18;  George  Adam  Smith, 
The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets^  L  (1896)  ;  Loftman,  Kom- 
men  tar  till  prof  Hoseas  bok  (1S96)  ;  Nowack,  Die  kleinen  Pro- 
pheten iibersctzt  und  erktdrt  (1897;  2d  ed.  1903);  Cheyne, 
"Notes  on  Obscure  Passages  of  the  Prophets,"  Expt  V.  (1897), 
41-51  ;  Idem,  "A  New  German  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Proph- 
ets," ibid.^  VI.  (1897),  361-71  ;  Volz,  Die  vorexilische  Jahwepro- 
phetie  und  der  Messias  (1897)  ;  Budde,  "Die  Uberschnft  des 
Btiches  Amos  und  des  Propheten  Heimat,"  in  Semitic  Studies  in 
Memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Kohut  (1897),  106-10  ;    Driver, 
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Joei  and  Amos  (Cambridge  Bible,  1897) ;  Seesemann,  Israel  und 
Juda  bei  Amos  und  Hosea^  nebsi  iimm  Exkurs  uber  Ho.  i-J 
( 1898)  ;  Hartung,  Der  Prophet  Amos  nach  dem  Gmndtexte  irki'drt 
(189S)  ;  Volz,"  Die  Ehegeschichte  \io%tz! %'' IwTh.  1898,  pp.  321- 
35  \  Taylor,  art.  "  Amos,*^  DB,  L  (1898);  Cheyne,  art,  ''Amos/' 
EB.  I.  (1899)  ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  art.  "  Hosea/'  DB.  IL  (1899} ; 
Vetter^  "  Die  Zeugnisse  der  vorexilischen  Propheten  tiber  den 
Pentateuch  ;  I.  Aitios/'  Thtohgischt  Quartalschrifty  1899,  pp.  512- 
52  ;  Vienney,  Amos  de  Tekoa^  son  epoque  ft  son  Hvre  (Dissertation, 
1899) ;  Elhorst,  Dt  Prophette  7^ an  Amos  (1900)  ;  Giesebreclit,  Die 
Geschichtlichkeit  des  Sinaibundes  uniersucht  (1900)  \  Mnss-Arnolt, 
"Amos  5«<2^»V'  Exp^  II,  (1900),  414-28;  Houtsraa,  ThT. 
XXXIV,  (1900),  429  IT,  (review  of  Elhorst);  W.  R.  Smith  and 
K.  Marti,  art  "  Hosea,"  EB,  II.  (1901)  ;  Procksch,  Die  GeschichU' 
betrachtung  bei  Amos^  Ho  sea  und  Jesaia  (1901)  ;  Budde,  art. 
**  Amos/'y^^'.  Enc.  (1901)  ;  Oettli,  Amos  und  Hosea^  zutei  Zeugen 
gfgen  die  Anwendung  der  Evolutions fheorie  auf  die  Religion  Isra- 
els (Beitrage  zur  Forderung  christlicher  Theologie,  Jahrgang  5, 
Heft  4,  1901)  ;  Grimm,  Littirgical  Appendixes  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (1901),  60-78,  88-93;  T>ay  and  Chaptn,  "Is  the  Book  of 
Amos  Post- Exilic?^'  AJSL,  XVIIL  (1902),  65-93  ;  Nowack,  "  Die 
Zukunftshoffnungen  Israels  in  der  Assyrischen  Zeit,"  in  Theolo- 
gisehe  Abhandlungen  (Festgabe  fiir  H.  J,  Holtzmann,  1902),  33- 
59;  Riedel,  Alttestamentliche  Untersuchungen^  Heft  L  (1902), 
1-36 ;  Boehmer,  *'  Die  Grundgedanken  der  Predigt  Hosea^s/' 
ZmTh,  XLV.  (1902),  1-24;  Hal^vy,  "  Le  livre  d^Os^e,*^  Rexme 
Semitique^  X.  (1902),  1-12,  97-133,  193-212,  289-304;  Idem^ 
*'Le  livre  d'Amos,"  ibid,^  XL  (1903),  1-31,  97-121,  193-209, 
289-300  ;  XII,  (1904)^  1-18  ;  Meinhold,  Studien  zur  israelitischen 
Religionsgesehichte,  I.  Der  heilige  Rest  (1903),  33-88;  Cheyne, 
Critica  Biblica,  II,  (1903) ;  Marti,  Dodekapropheton  (Kurzer 
Hand'Commentar  z.  A.T.^  '9^3);  J*  A.  Montgomery,  "Notes  on 
hmos;'  JBL.  XXIIL  (r904),  94-96;  R,  F,  Horton,  The  Minor 
Prophets^  Hosea-Micah  (The  New-Century  Bible,  1904) ;  von 
Ryssel,  art.  "  Hosea,"  Jnu.  Enc,  (1904). 

Literature  on  the  poetical  form  and  the  text  is  given  iD  con* 
nection  with  §§20  and  22,  pp.  cbcv  f.,  clxxvii  f. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  ISRAELITISH  LIFE  AND 
THOUGHT  DURING  THE  DIVIDED   KINGDOM 

Israel's  heritage  from  centuries  preceding  933  b.c. 


Prb-Prophetic  Religious 

Extra  Prb-Prophetic  Religious 

Activity 

Activity 

The  Song  of  Deborah  (Ju.  5). 

The  Book  of  Jasher  (Jos.  10";  2  S.  1"). 

Nathan's  Parable  (2  S.  12»-*). 

The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Yahweh  (Nu 

The  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn.  49). 

21"  '•), 

The  Oracles  of  Balaam  (Nu.  23,  24). 

Jotham's  Fable  (Ju.  9^  '•). 

The  Stories  of  Creation,  the  Deluge,  etc. 

David's  Lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathai 

The  Song  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  15,  earliest 

(2  S.  1"  "•). 

form). 

David's  Lament  over  Abner  (2  S.  3"  '-) 

The  Patriarchal  Traditions. 

Early  Proverbs  (1  S.  10"  '•;  24>«). 

Traditions  of  the  Conquest. 

Popular  Riddles  (Ju.  14»*-";  15"). 

State  Annals. 

Ancient  Folk-lore. 

Traditional  Customs. 

Ancient  Legends  and  Songs — e.g.: 

The  Order  of  Seers. 

Lamech's  Song  (Gn.  4»  '•). 

The  Nebhi'im. 

Song  of  the  Well  (Nu.  21" '-). 

The  Nazirites. 

Ancient  Laws  {e.g.  1  S.  30"  *•)• 

The  Institution  of  the  Kingdom. 

Religious  Institutions — e.g.: 

The  National,  or  Patriotic,  Spirit. 

Sacrifice. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Samuel. 

Feasts. 

The  Prophet  Nathan. 

The  Sabbath. 

Gad,  the  Seer. 

Clean  and  Unclean. 

The  Oracle,  Ephod,  Teraphim. 

Circumcision. 

The  Ark. 

The  Priesthood. 

Local  Sanctuaries. 

The  Temple. 
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A   COMMENTARY   ON   THE   BOOK   OF 
AMOS. 


§  1.  The  inperseription:  Occupation  and  residence  of  Amos; 
date  of  his  work.     i*. 

The  superscription  contains  the  title,  the  author's  name,  his 
occupation,  his  home,  the  subject  treated,  and  the  date ;  the  last 
in  two  forms.*  This  is  the  most  exact  and  complete  of  all  the 
superscriptions  to  prophetic  utterances,  f  Although  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  Amos  prepared,  perhaps  in  Jerusalem,  the 
edition  of  his  sermons,  which,  with  some  modifications  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  it  is  improbable  that  so  early  an  author  would 
have  prepared  such  an  elaborate  superscription ;  it  is  better  to 
understand  that  it  comes  from  a  post-exilic  period.  {  The  editor 
evidently  makes  Amos  precede  Hosea,  since  only  Uzziah  is  men- 
tioned among  the  kings  of  Judah.  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  superscription,  it  is  entirely  con- 

*  Uhland,  Atmotatianes,  3-30;  Juynboll,  DisputaHo  de  Amos,  1-8, 11-18,  27-32; 
Ba.3&-iio;  Oort,"De  Prefect  Amos,"  T%T,  XIV.  122-7;  Matheson,  "Studies  in 
the  Minor  Prophs.,"  Exp,  III.  (1882),  342-4;  WRS.,  Prophs.  120 if.,  395;  Sta. 
GVL  I.  562-75;  Da.  Exp,  V.  (1887),  161-79;  Stekhovcn,  "  Het  vaderland  van 
Amos,"  ThSi,  1889.  222-8;  Mit.  1-22;  Gun.  13 if.;  Now.  121  ff.;  GAS.  I.  67f.; 
Che.  EB,  I.  Z47  ff. ;  Dr.  93  ff..  125  ff. 

t  Ho.  gives  title,  author,  parentage,  date;  Mi.,  title, author,  country,  date,  sub- 
ject; Na.,  title,  subject,  author,  country;  Zp.,  title,  author,  parentage  (fully),  date; 
Hb.,  title,  author,  occupation  (prophet) ;  Hg.,  no  proper  superscription,  the  first 
verse  contains  date  (to  the  day),  title,  author,  occupation  (prophet),  those  to  whom 
his  message  was  addressed ;  Zc,  date,  title,  parentage,  occupation  (prophet) ; 
Mai.,  title,  subject  (to  Israel) ,  author ;  Ob.,  title,  author ;  Jo.  and  Jon.,  title,  author, 
parentage. 

X  So  Che.  EB.;  Tay.  DB.;  Bu.  Jiw.  Enc, ;  Now.;  Houtsma,  TAT,  1900,  p. 432. 
B  I 
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sistent  with  the  contents  of  the  book  and  is  to  be  accepted  a3 

historical. 


1.  onpj3  n^n  -upk]  a  gloss;  orig.  text,  W9rdt  §f  Amos  of  Tikoa^  cf.  Ju.  12" 
[Bu»  in  Kohufs  St  mi  tic  Studies  (1897),  to6-IO;  id.  Jrw.  Em.  L  530; 
Now.;  liihr,  3];  present  structure  very  awkward;  but  cf.  Or.  (ful.  De.)  who 
makes  ppr  «  . .  ick  a  later  addition;  and  Oct.  (p.  65)  who  suggests  that  in 
this  case  ^N^nn  (2  S.  23**)  would  have  been  used.  D-^VJa]  6  iy  'AKtcafiel^ 
probably  for  i»  ^aMxaptlfi^  initial  r  having  been  lost  after  iif  [so  DrusJus^ 
Grotius,  VoL  Cf.  the  suggestiun  of  Hirscht  (ZwJ'A,  XLIV.  45)  that  S  it  ' 
based  on  a  marginal  gloss  3*"**»*,  added  in  explanation  of  onpj];  cf.  Nwjr^^, 
2  K.  3*;   some  codd.  of  ^  Kaptji&iaptL^;  'A*  iroitnnorp^tpotsi   Z.  roh  iroi^dirip 

( ^  htrdsmen) ;  8.  I'wiff  5c(pu  C  rrtJ  ^t*^*  S  )|^QJ}  merely  transliterating 
the  Ileb.  '^xiff^]  ®  'Iepoi/<raX*^^  probably  confusing  similar  abbreviations. 
Sk  som  of  IsraeL  Cf.  the  form  of  the  superscription  in  IL :  —  sertnonts  Amos 
quos  vidit  SHptr  HitrmaUm, 

1  a,  Tlu  words  of  Amos^  The  titles  of  the  prophetic  books  • 
generally  contain  some  reference  to  Yahweh,  as  the  author  of  the 
words  spoken^  or  same  technical  expression  which  implies  such 
authorship  (Na,  1*  Hb.  1^),  This  phrase  (Je.  1*  Hg.  i^*)  con- 
tains no  allusion  to  a  specifically  active  human  element,!  since 
the  words  are  recognized  as  Yahweh *s  words.  Nor  does  the 
plural  designate  the  writing  as  composed  of  distinct  prophecies,  J 
since  every  book  is  similarly  made  up  of  distinct  prophecies* 
There  is  likewise  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  original  super- 
scription was  limited  to  these  words,  §  The  Amos  of  this  book 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  father  of  IsaiahJI  but 
for  the  most  part  tradition  has  rightly  distinguished  between  the 
two.  Concerning  Amos  see  Introdtiction  (§  12).  IV/w  had  been 
among  ihe  shepherds\  v,s.  That  is,  he  was  one  of  the  shep- 
herds in  Tekoa;  not  with  the  distinctive  use  of  the  preposition, 
viz,  he  was  great  among  them.f     Here  one  must  compare  7" 

•  Cf.  (i)  the  simitar  introdtiction  of  Je.;  (2)  "the  word  of  "•"  of  Ho,,  Mi.»  Zp., 
and  Jo.;  (3)  "  the  burden  "  of  Na*  and  Hb*;  (4)  "  the  burden  of  the  word  of  '*/* 
of  Mai;  (5)  "the  vision"  of  Is.  and  Ob.;  (6)  the  introductory  formula  '*  and  it 
came  to  pass "'  of  Ei.;  (7)  "  was  the  word  of  "*  by  Hg*  the  prophet" ;  (8)  "  was  the 
word  of  *  unto  Z.'*  f  Cf,  Ba.  t  Geb.  \  Implied  by  Val.  79  fL 

\\  Clem,  of  Alex,  and  Pseudepiph  fsee  Ba.). 

It  RL,  Ephraem;  cl  Bu.  (in  Kohtit,  S^mUii  Studies,  30.  106  ffl),  who  translates: 
who  had  been  among  the  sheep  breedrrs.  (a  man)  of  Tekoa;  so  Che.  in  BB,  I. 
t47 ;  but  in  CriL  Bib,  he  treats  D^^pJ  as  a  proper  name. 
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in  which  Amos  calls  himself  a  herdsman  (but  see  p*  8).  Was 
Amos  an  owner  of  sheep,  and  wealthy?  So  most  Jewish  inter- 
preters, who  urge  that  this  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  same  word 
of  the  King  of  Moab  (2  K.  3*}  ;  and  that  if  a  slave  or  servant,  he 
could  not  have  left  his  work  for  an  excursion  of  this  kind  ;  but  the 
fuller  description  in  7^*,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  his  indigent 
circumstances,  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  the  answer  made 
10  Amaziah  (7^),  "Yahweh  took  me,  etc."  point  to  a  simple 
shepherd.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  slave;* 
—  From  T€koa\  This  was  certainly  in  Judah,  although  it  has  been 
placed  in  Zebu!on,t  in  Asher,  |  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  but 
belonging  to  Ephraim, §  (A/,  the  ten  tribes). |  In  favor  of 
Judah  are  (i)  the  evidences  elsewhere  fonnd  that  Amos  was 
of  Judah>  ^^.,  the  command  of  the  priest  (7")  to  Amos  to  flee  to 
Judah;  likewise  ''the  exact  scenery  of  his  visions"  w^hich  is  seen 
fromTekoa;!  (2)  the  references  in  2  S.  14-  23^  Je.  6^  2  Ch.  20'^ 
I  Mace.  9*,  The  place  lies  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem  (tw^elve 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem  ).••  The  hill,  four  or  five  acres,  is  broad 
at  the  top  and  not  steep.  The  surrounding  country  is  sterile  and 
rocky,  but  rich  in  pasturage.  The  wilderness  of  Tekoa  (2  Ch.  20^) 
is  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah.f  t  The  preposition  "  from  " 
indicates  that,  like  other  shepherds,  Amos  came  from  Tekoa,  but 
remained  in  the  wilderness  or  vicinity.  X  %  While  the  Jewish  fancy 
that  Amos  was  wealthy  has  no  basis,  it  is  just  as  unfounded  to 
sayfl  that  Tekoa  is  mentioned  as  especially  poor  to  show  God's 
ability  to  confound  the  rich  with  the  poor.  Was  Tekoa  too  high  for 
the  cuUivation  of  sycamores  ?  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
reference  is  to  some  low  lying  district  in  the  Shephelah  owned  by 
Amos  II II  at  some  distance  perhaps  from  Tekoa.  —  Whuh  he  saw\ 
This  word  originally  marked  the  method   of  reception  of  the 


•  K  Ba*         t  Pseudcpiph.  de  vUii  pr&^ketarum,  245.         t  Ki»         f  CyriK 
I  Cf.  Har.  45-9,  who  locates  \\  on  Carmel ;  Gractz,  Gtsck.  I.  403,  who  identifies 
it  with  Eltckeh  of  Jos.  19**,  makitig  Amos  a  Danitc ;  Oort.  Th  T,  XXV.  tai^v  who 
makes  him  belong  to  the  ten  tribes.  H  GAS.  HG.  315. 

**  Its  ruins,  "  extensive,  but  uninteresting/'  still  remaiii,  bearing  the  name  of 

Te^u'a  (fi*if).    PER  J874.  p.  37. 

tfSce  aiso  Ba.;  Rob.  BR^  L  486C.:  Sticltd»  Das  BucA  Hioh,  369-77;   Kuc, 
HCO,t  II,  355  (.  It  Hi.  j  J  CaJ„  Os.  ||  l|  Che,  EB, 
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divine  comraunication  as  by  vision.  The  vision  may  have  been 
merely  a  dream,  a  vision  of  tlie  night,  or  a  half-sleepiog,  half- 
waking  condition,  as  with  the  Syrian  monks  of  the  present  day ; 
or  the  ecstasy  or  trance.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  distinguish  between  these  forms.  Such  visions  came  to 
non-prophets  (i  K.  3*  i  S.  28***")  as  well  as  to  prophets  (i  K.  19' 
I  S.  3-"). 

An  eartier  and  a  later  usage  may  be  noticed:  (i)  In  the  earlier  period 
rtm  (as  well  an  nH->  of  which  it  u  often  the  poetic  cqmv.)  marks  the 
reaption  of  the  message,  which  is  seen  as  well  as  heard  (cf,  v""*!*'^  Am.  9I 
Is.  61;  ^JKin  Am.  7*  ^-^  S^  2  Ki,  S***-  ^%  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  Arab. 
f<JyL^!  used  of  clairvoyants,  soothsayers,  those  who  can  foretell  the  future 
(cf.  Hoffm,  ZA  IK  III,  92 1).  At  this  time  n^i)  had  reference  to  the  speaking 
or  impaitatton  of  the  communication  to  others.      M^JJ  is  not   (a}  a  passive 

formation  from  a  root  N3i  =^  J?3J  to  bubble  forth;    Arab,  m^  to  well  forth 

(Redalob»  Dfr  Btgriff  des  A'dr^i  (1839);  and  H0.  7^^,  p.  jq;  Ke.  on  Gn.  20^; 
Kue.  Proph.  42;  Maybaum,  />f>  Entwickelnng  des  isr.  Prep^eientAums^  ijj; 
Baud.  EinL  314);  nor  (^)  a  noun^  designating  an  ordinary  speaker  from  M3J, 

cf,  Arab,  La3  niter  a  l&iv  s&und^  Assyr.  M33  nab^^  name,  call  (Or.  Pr&ph,  ti  f.; 
K5.  II.  1,  pp.  133,  407;  BDll;  cf.  WRS.  Proph,  390  f.);  but  (0  as  is  seen 
from  the  use  of  the  Niph'al  i&  prophesy ^  an  involuntary  speak er^  one  who 
speaks  under  compulsion  that  which  has  been  communicated  to  him 
(Hoffm.;  Arab.  LO  raise  up^  ipeak  scftiy,  hence  kLa^  soft  wine).  Per- 
haps it  is  an  active  transitive  (cf.  "^^D^;  p^dk;  S^Sd;  i»pd;  ^^t\^)  its  object 
being  OMJ,  which  he  apprehends  quietly  but  imparts  vehemently  with  deep 
breaths,  cf*  Bewer,  A/SL.  XVI 11,  120.  (2)  In  the  later  period,  the  distinc- 
tion between  nm  (also  nni)  and  k*3j  is  broken  down,  the  former,  as  well 
as  the  tatter,  meaning  to  utter  or  announce  prophecy  (Is.  2*  Mi.  i^  {n\rn), 
Is.  2^1  21^).  In  this  Terse»  mn  has  its  later  usage;  and  since  the  dbtinc- 
tion  between  revelations  "heard"  and  "seen"  is  made  by  the  compiler  of 
the  book  (cf.  chaps,  1-6  with  7-9),  the  date  of  the  expression  would  seem  to 
l>c  still  later  than  the  compilation,      (Ba.,  lloffm.  ZA  IV.  III.  95.) 

1  b.  Concerning  Israei^  The  words  of  Araos  were  intended  for 
the  North,  vh,  Israel,  not  the  South,  The  Northern  Kingdom,  there- 
fore, seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  Israel  proper,  of  which 
Judah  was  a  fragment  (i  K.  n^"-*  2  K.  17**).*     His  utterances 

•Sec  Scesemann,  Itratl  nnd  Juda  $H  Amps  uwd  Hoiea  (iSgfi),  pp.  1-17,  hi 
which  it  is  shown  that  Amos  always  means  Ephraim  when  he  uses  ihe  name  Irrati^ 
thus  following  the  usage  of  the  old  sources  of  the  historical  books^  /.^,  K  in 
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concerning  foreign  nations,  Syria,  Moab,  etc.,  like  the  similar 
utterances  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  were  intended  for  the 
ear  of  Israel.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  outside 
nations  ever  heard  tbera.  In  a  true  sense,  however,  even  these 
utterances  were  concerning  Israel^  since  the  attitude  of  God 
therein  depicted  was  the  same  as  that  assumed  by  him  toward 
Israel  and  Judah ;  and  the  affairs  of  Israel  were  so  closely  woven 
with  those  of  the  nations  named  as  to  make  ever\ahing  concerning 
them  related  in  some  way  also  to  Israel*  The  fact  that  so  much 
of  the  prophetic  material  has  to  do  with  the  outside  nations, 
coupled  with  the  probability  that  no  part  of  this  material  was 
given  to  them,  points  indisputably  to  the  opinion  here  expressed, 
and  justifies  and  explains  the  use  of  the  phrase  —  concerning  Israel, 
In  the  days  of  Uzziah  ,  ,  •  and  ,  ,  ,  Jeroboam']  In  corrobora- 
tion of  this  statement  may  be  cited  (i)  the  plain  historical  narra- 
tive (7"*^)  in  which  Jeroboam  plays  an  important  part;  (a)  the 
consistency  between  the  representation  made  in  2  K,  14^  as  to 
the  extent  of  Israel's  kingdom  and  the  allusions  in  Am.  6^*  (the 
borders  of  Ephraim)  and  6'  (the  destruction  of  Hamath)  ;  (3)  the 
consistency  between  the  situation  which  forms  the  background  of 
the  discourses  of  Amos  and  that  which,  as  gathered  from  other 
sources,  existed  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam.  The  work  of  Amos 
would  fall  between  765  and  750  b»c.*  (see  Introduction,  §  12,  a), 
Uzziah']  The  long  reign  of  Uzziah, t  during  which  there  was 
co-regency  with  Amaziah  at  the  beginning  and  with  Jotham  at  the 
end,  was,  in  general,  a  period  of  comparative  peace,  and  of  great 
poiitical  prosperity.  Judah  was  probably  in  a  certain  kind  of  sub- 
ordination to  Israel ;  {   the  Philistines  were  severely  defeated  and 

I  K,  la^*'-.  Though  certainly  familiar  with  ihc  broader  significance  of  the  name 
Israel,  he  probably  refrained  from  thus  using  it  becaus*.*  of  Ephraim's  unwillingness 
to  ttUow  Judah  lo  share  it,  and  because  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  ordinary 
ttage  limited  the  use  of  the  najne  Israel  to  the  North,  the  South  being  called 
Judah, 

*  For  a  presentation  of  the  view  thjtt  the  Book  of  Amos  is  really  post-«jdUc»  see 
AJSL.  Jan,  1902.  an  article  by  Edward  Day  and  Walter  H.  Chapin, 

t  According  to  the  old  chroDology  B,C.  810-758;  but  791-740.  Schra,;  7B3(?)- 
737.  Kil.  Hi^,  n,»39f. ;  767-716.  Sta,  GVh  L  559;  790(?>-74O.  Mard.  BB,  1,795; 
790-739.  KATK  I,  3^0;  783-738.  HPM.  lU.  435- 

XY^Hitt  IL  331;  Gu.  EB,  It,  2242;  Paton.  Hist  205,  335 11 ;  cf.  KATK  L 
a6al 
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iheir  fortifications  at  Gath,  Jabneh,  and  Ashdod  destroyed ;  in  the 
south  the  Arabs  and  Maonites  were  defeated  ;  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  strengthened.  Uzziah  probably  accompanied  Jeroboam 
in  his  campaigns  against  Syria  and  after  Jeroboam's  death  made 
an  independent  expedition  there.*  He  appears  about  738  b.c* 
as  bead  of  a  coaHtion  of  Syrian  states  against  Tiglathpileser  IILf 
His  name  in  the  Book  of  Kings  and  in  the  Tiglathpileser  inscrip- 
tions is  Azariah.  Re/igiousiy  Judah,  while  zealous  for  the  temple 
ceremonial,  was  to  a  large  extent  under  the  influence  of  Israel 
and  the  outside  nations.  The  power  of  the  priests  was  increas- 
ing, and  it  is  probable  that  Uzziah  was  brought  into  conflict  with 
them  and  that  the  mysterious  incident  ( 2  Ch.  26'*"^)  really  means 
that  Uzziah  was  deposed  and  isolated  by  the  priesdy  faction.  J 
Jerohoam']  The  reign  of  Jeroboam  §  lasted  about  forty  years  and 
was  marked  by  great  political  prosperity.  While  many  wars  were 
waged,  peace  existed  during  a  large  part  of  his  reign.  In  the 
wars  with  Syria  much  northern  territory  (the  district  east  of  the 
Jordan)  was  recovered.  This  was  accomplished  the  more  easily 
because  the  Syrians  were  weakened  by  wars  with  Assyria.  The 
limits  of  the  kingdom  assumed  the  widest  extent  (2  K.  14*"'), 
though  the  statement  that  his  dominion  extended  to  Hamath  is 
thought  to  be  an  exaggeration.  |  The  calf-w*orship  was  zealously 
observed  at  Bethel  and  Danf  and  a  similar  worship  at  other 
places.  While  this  w^orship  was  conducted  in  the  name  of  Vahweh, 
it  was  largely  corrupt,  including  Teraphim,  Masseboth,  the  Ephod, 
and  the  Asherah.**    The  prophets  of  the  period  tell  us  ft  that  this 


•Kit.  NisL  II.  335  f. 

till  R.  pi  9.  II,  is.  3, 4,  and  111.  h.  23,  31.  But  this  idcntlfioition  of  Airi3m'u  of 
Ya'udi  with  Uzciah  of  fudahis  called  in  question  by  an  increasing  mimber  of  schol- 
ars who  maintain  dmt  the  Ya'udi  of  Tjg)aihpileser*5  narrative  is  a  district  in  Northern 
Syria  menlioned  in  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  at  Sinjirli,  So,  e^,  WkL 
F&rsck.  \.  i-«3 ;  Id.  KA  r»  L  262;  W.  E.  Barnes,  DB.  IL  51* ;  Paton.  Hist.  233  f. ; 
Gu.  Gtick,  188  f.;  Horn.  7>ad.  319:  Kit  Kdmigt,  963;  Benx,  K^ni^e,  166;  G.  S. 
Goodspeed,  History  0/  liafyhftians  and  Ai$yrmtu  (1902),  230 1 ;  Stnith,  O,  T,  Hiii, 
{1903),  236 r ;  but  V.  McCurdy,  HPAf,  I.  413 1  X  Kit,  Hut  IL  331, 

J  According  to  the  old  chronology  825-784 ;  but  790^49,  Schra. ;  781-741,  Sta, 
Gy/.  I.  559;  7S1-740.  Kit,  Hist.  11.  340;  783-743,  HPAf.^^a;  785-745,  AATK 
I.  262 ;  784-744,  Paton.  Hist,  223,  231.  ||  Sta.  G 17.  I.  57a 

U  Ho.  8*  «  io«  Am .  61*,  ••  Kit.  Htst.  11 .  305  f, ;  Ho.  «*«■  ^  3*  lo*. 

n  Am,  2«  AT  3ifi  4!  5T  10  IT  63  ff  8<  ff  Ho,  4*  f  "  «-  6»  f  la?  t. 
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reign  was  characterized  by  gross  immorality,  inordinate  luxury  of 
the  rich,  and  by  oppression  and  injustice  toward  the  poor.  Tw^ 
years  before  the  earthquake']  This  phrase,  contrary  to  Keil,  is 
intended  to  mark  a  date.  Since  earthquakes  (the  view  which 
makes  it  a  civil  commotion  is  untenable)  are  not  infrequent  in 
Palestine,*  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  frequent  mention  in 
poetic  descriptions,  this  must  have  been  an  especially  severe  one. 
Reference  is  made  to  it  certainly  in  Zc.  14',  possibly  also  in  Am. 
8*  '  (an  interpolation)  and  Mi.  i'"*.t  Tradition,  according  to 
Josephus,  J  connects  it  with  Uzziah's  attempt  to  act  as  priest 
(a  Ch,  26*")  and  with  a  shattering  of  the  temple  in  the  year  of 
Uzziah^s  death  (Is.  6*).  On  closer  examination,  however,  we 
may  ask,  Does  the  editor  mean  lo  imply  that  this  earthquake  was 
a  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Amos  ?  §  Had 
there,  in  other  words,  been  an  interval  of  two  years,  a  period  of 
repentance,  between  the  last  words  of  warning  and  this  the  first 
flash  of  the  lightning  which  consumed  them  ?  ||  Does  this  chrono- 
logical statement  carry  with  it  the  implication  that  his  work  was  of 
short  duration,  limited^  perhaps,  to  the  one  year,  **  two  years  before 
the  earthquake,*'!  or  may  it  be  inferred  with  Pusey  from  7*"  2"  ^ 
that  he  had  a  long  ministrj^,  and  that  the  discourses  were  written 
out  only  after  a  period  of  at  least  two  years?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  depend  partly  on  one's  conception  of  prophecy,  but  more 
largely  upon  data  which  are  not  at  hand,  Jerusalem  itself  seems 
seldom  to  have  been  affected  by  earthquakes,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  lack  of  reference  to  specific  earthquakes  by  O.  T.  writers, 
this  being  the  only  case  mentioned  in  O.  T.  literature.** 

wcj)  Only  in  this  book,  t*  t*-  '<*•  **  8*.  0  'kixiltt  which  stands  also  for 
f»Cit;  proper  names  of  the  same  form  arc  p^^p,  Nc,  12^**;  rc>t,  2  K.  21***"^; 
rcf,  Is.  1';  r'^''l|,  2  K*  I5*»;  n^jT,  Jos,  15X;  -1^3^,  Jos.  7**;  the  originftl  vowels 
are  not  a  — «  (Lag.  BN,  28  f.),  but  ef  — ^  (Barth.  NB.  41,  cf  591  I^ag.  BI^, 
69 f.).  This  form  is  found  in  adjectives  (cf.  ^"^"^i, great) ^  abstract  substantives 
(cf,  D^r, /tftff^)  ;  with  active  significance  (cf.  p'itv^fyppressdr*  |n-^  =  V^}\  per- 
hips  never  as  passive.  The  etymologies  iug;ge8ted  may  be  claasified  i  (t)  07  and 

•  K  Pu.  L  286;  Dr.  172:  Che.  EB.  IL  1150 f.;  E.  Hull,  DB,  \.^^t 

t  Cf.  also  Jo.  aio.         %  Ant  IX.  io«.         \  Cat.         fj  Po.         ^  Bl.  EmL  363. 

♦•  HofBn.  {ZA  WAU,  133)  regards  this  case  as  an  exegeticol  inference  from  7*  • 

(cl  7*  S*).  the  thought  being  that  Israel's  punishment  is  twice  postponed,  for  a  year 

each  time;  so  Che.  EB.  t.  149;  and  Marti,  EB,  L  776. 
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#*D  a  pip^  put  awayt  prpului  avulsus  (Jcr.;  cf.  Ba*),  (2)  connection  with 
the  Egyptian  Aniasis  or  Amosis  (Ges.  Tkes.  1044),  (3)  for  O'^ej:,  (arried  {in 
the  hosom)  or  for  opi%  iarrying,  bnrtien-hearer^  related  to  '^pp  (MV.;  cf, 
Jcr.  in  inlrod.  to  Jo.)|  (4)  a  hard  or  heavy  people  (Jer,  in  introd.  to  Is.),  or 
heavy -ioHgued,  lisping'  (Jcr.  on  iVm.),  used  of  Am»,  who  according  to  the 
Rabbins  used  0^3  {7I*)  for  V^>2,  cf.  Ju.  12*,     Of  these  (i)  and  (2)  are 

absyrdt  (3)  and  (4)  ancertain*  The  root  (cf.  tw*»g,  fo  be  oppressed:  Phoen, 
05?,  to  burden^  v.  Levy,  Phi^n,  IVdrt.  38),  means  (a)  to  lift  and  carry*  Is,  46*, 
{t)  to  load  an  animal,  Gn.  44^*.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  word  is  a 
simple  adjective  TOcaning  htavy  (Ba,).  —  o^ipj3  n»n]  =  ^r'JJ  ^;7»  cf.  Smt*  ojn 
D'N'3J3,  Is  Saul  also  am&ng  (one  of)  the  prepheis  /  (i  St  ioi*)»  also  a  S,  15*^ 
Pa.  118'^  cf.  the  i9  of  'A-  and  S.  vj.  The  word  o^'^r'J  »  of  interest  from 
every  point  of  view;  (i)  ^,'>>3  of  7^*  is  probably  a  corruption  of  it;  (2)  the 
Hebrew  form 5  from  the  same  stem,  viz.  i\'>3j  pumtured,  "^Tl]^  pf^int^  a'''!J>3» 
bread-crumbs,  indicate  a  root  (not  occurring  as  such  in  Hebrew)  meaning 
pumture  ;   (3)  the  cognate  forms,  Ass,  n4kidu  (DL  Pr,^*j  and  II WB.  479; 

Muss- Am  ok,  Diet.  719;  Evans,  Essay  on  Assynclogy,  74)  and  Arab,  t>Lfti 
mean  shepherd^  the  latter  (Lane,  2837)  being  used  of  a  particular  kind  of 

sheep,  viz.,  iXftJi  a  kind  having  short  legs  and   ugly  faces,  but  furnishing 

»    w 

the  best  kind  of  wool;  (4)  Syr,  )|^eiJt  shepherd,  and  Moabitish  tpj  (Mesha 
stone,  I.  30  [reading  doubtful] ;  v.  Dr.  Ileb,  Text  of  Sam,  LXXXV.  ff .  and  in 
Authority  and  Archaeology,  90;  Smend  and  Socin,  Die  Inschriji  des  A'onigs 
Mesa  von  Moab;  Lidzbarski, //ii^/i//a*ry/  zur  Nord-Semitischen  Epigraphik, 
L  415(1.;  W,  H.  Bennett, /?5,  IIL404ff.),  cf.  2K.  3*;  (s)  suggestions  have 
been  made:  (<j)  from  a  root  meaning /i^rrr  (cf.  Jla3i  used  of  a  bird's  boring, 
and  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent)  from  which  is  developed  the  idea  distinguish^ 

used  particularly  of  separating  good  money  from  bad;   hence  iXJ^i  applied 

to  a  kind  of  sheep  distinguished  for  choice  wool  (t^.j.);  hence  4>UD 
=  iJ2^j  {xif.s,)  \  (i)  from  a  root  meaning  to  puncture  explained  by  "  stimulu 
hastae  utuntur*  pungentes  calcem  et  pedes  bovum  posteriores '*  (Har,); 
(<■)   shepherd,  so  called  because  many  of  his  sheep  are  ■»'sr>^  (Ki.).  —  The 

idea  of  B^jn]»  m  of  its  cognates  yiwX^  (also  ^jL&^s),  Aram.  tT"*,  is  to 
shake^  tremble.  It  is  used,  therefore*  only  of  noises  which  arc  connected  with 
a  trembling  or  shaking  movement,  eg,  of  the  quivering  spear,  Jb.  41^^;  of 
the  thundering  rattle  of  horses*  hoofs,  Jb.  39^*;  of  the  roll  of  wagon  wheels, 
Na.  5*  Je.  47'.  Very  appropriately,  therefore,  is  it  used  of  an  earthquake, 
I  K.  19'*'*  Is.  29'  Zc.  14^  Interestingly  enough  the  root  is  not  used  of 
earthquakes  in  the  other  Semitic  dialects,  which,  however,  employ  words  of 

simitar  significance  (Aram,  k^t,  Syr.  I^o]  (from  jriT,  m^vf  fine's  self),  Arab, 
H) Jv  from  JU),  mpvtf  shakt). 


^yy 
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§  2.  The  text  or  motto  of  the  hook,  il  When  Yahweh  mani- 
fests his  power  and  majesty,  all  nature  feels  the  terrible  influence 
of  the  manifestation*  The  essence  of  the  teaching  of  Amos  seems 
to  be  presented  in  this  verse,  which  serves  as  an  introduction,  pre* 
pared  either  by  himself  or  the  editor.  In  any  case  it  is  a  separate 
section  and  not  to  be  immediately  connected  with  what  follows.* 
The  verse  is  a  stanza  of  four  Hnes,  in  trimeter  movement.!  The 
parallelism  is  exact,  lines  i  and  z  being  synonymous,  3  and  4 
synonymous ;  lines  i  and  2  synthetic  with  3  and  4.  The  rhythm 
of  the  verse  is  inimitable  :  - — 


3Ktr  jrxa  mrr  [nam] 

Dim  niKJ  I'r'nKi 
'ra-irn  »Kn  cm 
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For  an  interesting  theory  as  to  its  relation  to  the  following 
stanzas,  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  Amos  went  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Northern  King,  accompanied  by  a  choras,  and 
that  the  entire  passage  (Chs.  i,  a)  was  presented  in  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  v.  Mtjller.  J  Against  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  may 
be  urged  :  ( i )  the  phraseology  is  similar  to  that  found  in  Joel  and 
later  authors  (p.  p.  12)  ;  §  (2)  the  words  suit  the  context  better  in 
Joel  than  here  ;  (3)  the  tone  of  lamentation  seems  inconsistent  wMth 
the  severe  announcements  which  follow ;  (4)  the  extremely  fin- 
ished and  artistic  character  of  the  verse  (tu\),  in  contrast  with  the 
spoken  addresses  which  follow  ;  ||  (5)  the  lack  of  point  in  making 
Jerusalem  so  prominent  in  an  address  delivered  to  the  citizens  of 
Northern  Israel  ;f  (6)  the  hostility,  impUed  toward  the  high- 
places  of  the  North,  did  not  exist  until  after  Amos^s  time.     It  is 

•  So  Dat,  Ba.,  Reu..  Gun..  Wc,  Now,,  GAS.,  Dr.,  ef  aL 

t  See  my  articles  in  AJT.  L  (1897),  140-5.  and  BW,  XU.  (1898).  86-9,  179-8*. 

t  Di*  Propkettn  in  ikrtr  urspiknglieken  Form  (1896)  ;  cf,  Ldbr,  Vnttrmchungin 
mm  Buck  Amos  (1901),  p-  3 ;  Kd.  SHliiHk,  RketoHk,  Poehk  (1900),  348  ff. ;  Zenncr, 
Dtt  CkiWgtsiimgi  tm  Ruclu  der  PiaJmen,  I.  (1896),  5-8 ;  Sievers,  Mftriscke  Stmdtcn^ 
I,  (1901).  l34--4t,  472*9;  Baumann,  Der  Aufbau  d^r  Amosreden  (1909) ;  and  on 
Hebrew  Poetry  in  general.  Briggs,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scrtp* 
*wv(i899).355-'«a6. 

i  Cbe,  in  ItitTod.  to  WRS.  PropA.  XV.  f,.  and  art.  *'  Amos,"  £B. 

I  Scescmann,  p.  5.  ^  VoU,  19 f. ;  Bu.  art.  "Amos.'*  ^tw,  Em, 
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not  enough  to  claim  that  Amos  uses  this  utterance  earlier,  because 
in  Joel  the  effect  of  Vahweh's  indignation  is  very  much  exaggerated 
as  compared  with  the  effect  described  by  Amos ;  •  or  that  the 
passage  is  not  hostile  to  the  high-places  but  impUes  merely  that 
Jerusalem  ts  the  most  prominent  of  the  places  at  which  Yahvveh  is 
worshipped.f  The  verse  introduces  the  entire  book  and  not  the 
first  chapters. 

8.  JUB'']  Greek  versions  variously:  G  iHiy^aro;  *A.  S,  fifivxiffrrai; 
e.  ipei^rat;  wbile  ZVB  translate  as  future.  D^inn  nmj]  E  hahitatiom  of 
A^iftgf ;  "F  sptciosa  pmiorum  :  S  oasu  itikabiUd  by  ihepktnk*  *?2t;)."i  V¥,-<\ 
C  /ortificaiioH  pf  tkdr  sirongholdi, 

2.  And  he  Jti/V]  This  phrase  is  used  after  ** words"  of  i'  in- 
stead of  the  more  common  "  saying/'  because  of  the  number  of 
subordinate  sentences  intervening  \  cf.  Ho.  i^,  Yahweh  roars 
from  Ztofif  and  utters  his  voice  from  Jerusakml  This  is  found 
in  Jo.  3^",  but  in  a  different  connection.  The  verse  is  neither 
original  with  Amos  and,  with  what  follows,  a  reflection  of  his  shep- 
herddife  ;  borrowed  therefore  by  Joel  who,  in  this  case,  Uved  later  ;  { 
nor  is  it  original  with  Joel  and  repeated,  somewhat  later,  by  Amos, 
because  though  still  unfulfilled  he  wishes  to  give  assurance  of 
fulfilment ;  %  but  by  the  hand  of  a  post-exilic  editor  who  inserts 
it  here  from  Joel|I  (z'^.)-  The  "roaring  "  is  that  of  the  lion,f  not 
that  of  thunder  (as  perhaps  in  Joe!  and  Je.  25*')  nor  of  waves, 
though  this  is  found  elsewhere^  cf.  Is,  5** ;  the  phrase  **  utters  his 
voice**  is  the  Hebraistic  expression  for  '*  thundering '*  (Ps.  46* 
Jb.  37^)  ;  the  idea  of  both  phrases  is  the  manifestation  of  majesty 
and  power,  2Uoti\  originally  applied  (a)  to  the  hill  Ophel, 
{b)  to  the  ridge  on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  later  (r)  to  the 
entire  city**  (so  here  and  in  6*  and  Is.  3*),  ^vi^  Jerusahnf^  of  the 


'  Mit. 


t  Now, 
Mit.;  Dr.  75;  Id.  art 


Joel,"  EB.i  Now*;„, 


t  Cocccius,  quoted  by  Ba,;  We.; 
GAS.;  Elh.  137. 

f  Ba. ;  Reu.;  Kirk,  Dod.  63  fT. ;  G.  G.  Cameron,  DB,  U.  675. 

II  VoU.  19  f.;  Taylor,  Z?Z#.  L  86;  Qht,  EB.  L  151;  Day  and  Zt^pm.AJSL, 
XVI 11.  7a C;  Houtsma,  ThT,  1900,  p.  433;  ct  Bu.  Jtw.  Bnc,  1.533, 

%  Ju*  14*  Am,  3*  t "?%,  ICJ421 :  so  Dr, ;  tt  aL 

*•  Klaibcr.  ZDPV,  til.  189  ff.,  I V.  18  ff. ;  Riebm.  HBA.  IL 1839  ft  \  Starck,  PaL 
«.  S^rUn,  86 1 ;  Smith*!  DBK  IL  1650 1 ;  Milhku,  art "  ZloQ  **  in  Richm*s  HBA.  ; 
BSZ.  $,v.  p'S. 
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synonymous  parallelistn,  are  too  local  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing the  mass  of  the  faithful  children  of  God.*  To  the  pufe  and 
devout  worshippers  of  Vahweh,  at  the  time  of  this  utterance  (/>. 
after  the  exile) ,  the  place  represented  by  these  names  was  the  centre 
of  the  national  life,  as  well  as  of  the  theocracy,  Tht  pastures  of 
the  shepherds  m0urn\  The  shepherd  life  of  the  author  (whoever 
he  was)  shows  itself  in  these  words,  which  stand  in  relation  of 
consequence  to  the  first  half.  The  Targuraic  *'  habitations  *'  in- 
stead of  *' pastures  "  has  no  basis  ;  nor  is  the  translation  **  perish** 
instead  of  "  mourn  "  on  the  ground  of  the  parallel  *'  wither  *'  f  well 
taken.  The  present  tensej  presents  the  descriptive  idea  better 
than  the  future  *' shall"  or  **wilL"  The  top  of  Carmei^  §  does 
not  refer  to  the  Carmel  of  i  S»  25*  in  Southern  Palestine,  ||  the 
home  of  Nabal  which,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  was 
a  village  south  of  Jerusalem,  not  a  mountain  ;  nor  may  it  be  taken 
in  a  general  way,  "the  best  of  cornfields,'**  but  designates  the 
mountain  ordinarily  so  called  (cf.  9")  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
west  of  the  plain  of  Esdraeton.  The  word,  being  originally  an 
appellative  meaning  the  garde n^  like  certain  other  geographical 
terms,^  has  the  article.  No  part  of  Palestine  was  more  beautiful 
or  fertile  than  the  ridge  of  Carmel  (S.E.  to  N.E.  12  miles»  1800  ft, 
high  at  the  S.E.,  500  ft.  high  at  the  N.VV.).**  The  greatest  calam- 
ity imaginable  would  be  the  withering  of  Carmel,  Is.  33*  Na.  1*. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  a  general  characteristic  of  Yahweh  with 
special  reference  to  an  impending  judgment.  In  semi- proverbial 
form  we  have  the  essence  of  the  prophetic  thought^  the  verse 
serves  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  editor,  as  a  motto 
or  text.  The  chapters  which  follow  are  merely  the  expansion 
of  this  thought,  and  the  explanation  of  it.  There  will  be  locusts 
and  drought  (7*  *)  j  but  the  end  will  come  about  through  Assyria 

•  Gcb.  t  Calv. 

tSoWe.;  Or.;  Gtiti.;  GAS.;  Now.;  Elh.;  but  cf.  Dr. 

{Bsu  I9r-s;  WRS.  Sfm,  156;  Bldcker,  Pa/.*  259;  ZDPKVUl,  110;  Mit 
55!, ;  Starck,  Pal. «.  Synett,  103 ;  GAS.  iiG,  150,  152- note,  337-41 ;  Buhl,  Gto^,  23, 
163;  Ja5trow,  JBL.  XL  115.  For  the  city  Carmel  in  Judah,  gf,  MSZ^^^yi  Rohw 
i?^.«  L  49S-8. 

I  Jcr, :  Micb. ;  Justi ;  BSZ,  387.  %  R.g,  npSjn,  v.i;  frafT.  4I. 

••  r.  R.  Conder  and  C  R.  Conder.  HtmMi^k,  209. 
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8«  nin*]  the  position  of  this  word  makes  the  first  half  of  the  v.  stibordiuate 
to  the  second,  the  f^rce  being,  "When  Yahweh  out  of  Zion  roars,  and 
from  Jerusalem  utters  his  voice,  the  pastures  of  the  shepherds  mourn,'*  etc; 
GK.  142  c;  Dr,  §  165;  H,  45,  3,3.  The  other  alternative,  to  treat  nv»^  as 
emphatic,  is  scarcely  possible.  The  emphasis  rests  on  jm  and  oS;?n^  which 
stand  out  of  the  usuat  order.  A  rhetorical  climax  is  seen  in  both  members* 
the  roar  of  the  lion  passing  into  that  of  thunder;  the  waste  of  Carmel's  top 
following  the  desolation  of  the  pasture -land.  U  we  omit  ^'::t^^^  the  first  word, 
and  pronounce  ^}-^n  for  nin^  and  2^  for  ^'^_,  we  find  that  21  of  the  28  vowels 
in  the  verse  are  long  {6  (7),  d  (6),  /(j)^  4  (3)^  f  (2))»  in  other  words  the 
very  vowel  sounds  with  the  frequently  recurring  sibilants  (5)  and  liquids  (13) 
suggest  the  thunder  m  its  rollings.  4I*C*%  |r^]  $  uses  aorisl  or  pf.  {va.), 
BTFS,  the  Impr,  the  former  adopting  the  gnomic,  the  latter  the  prophetic 
interpretation;  for  variation  in  other  Grk.  versions  t'.s.  Likewise  in  the  case 
of  I'^iKT  and  c^J'i  the  same  variation  occurs.  The  use  of  the  present  expresses 
the  thought  as  generic,  H.  21,  3;  Dr.  §55;  OK,  107^,  jkb'%  rwj,  >^3k% 
iP3^i]  The  usage  of  these  words  is  of  a  late  character;  ^3k  is  used  figuratively 
as  in  Jo,  1^0  Is.  24*-*  33^;  but  cf.  Ho.  4*;  DWi  as  in  Jo,  i'*'-  2'^;  iirr  as  in 
Jo.  i";  JKC  is  used  of  '^  only  in  JK  37*  Jc.  25**  IIo,  11  *<^  Jo.  4^*,  all  post- 
exilic  passages.  Note  further  the  similarity  uf  v.^  to  Je.  9"  23***  25*'  la,  J  J* 
Na*  1*,  all  post<cxilic  except  the  first  {v.  Che,  EB,  L  151,  n.  2), 

§  3.  Appraaching  judgmenta  upon  the  aurrounding  natioiifl.^ 

i'-2^  The  real  work  of  Amos  is  to  preach  to  Israel ;  he  begins  his 
work|  howeYer,  by  announcing  the  judgment  which  is  to  fall  upon 
the  neighboring  nations.  In  this  he  has  a  threefold  purpose  :  — 
i)  To  gain  the  good-will  of  those  in  whose  welfare  he  is  inter- 
ested, and  to  whom  his  words  are  addressed.  In  this  is  seen  the 
art  of  the  prophetic  method.  2)  To  show  that  a  judgment  is 
coming,  which  is  to  include  all  nations  ;  shall  Israel  be  omitted  ? 
3)  To  raise  the  question,  whether,  if  these  nations,  without  the 
truth  as  given  by  Yahweh^s  prophets,  must  sufTer,  Israel  shall  not 
suffer  most  of  all  The  literary  work  of  Amos  (though  belonging 
to  the  earliest  period  of  written  prophecy)  exhibits  evidence  of 
the  highest  poetical  skill.  A  study  of  the  utterances  of  Amos,  with 
reference  to  their  original  form^  discloses  some  interesting  facts. 
Since  the  connection  of  thought  and,  in  many  cases,  the  very 
wording  of  the  text,  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  results  of  such 
study,  it  will  be  necessary  in  each  section,  or  closely  allied  group 


•  Ba.  65-110:    Ew.   I.  tsi-S:  WRS.  Prfifik,  127  fT;    Wc.  67^1;    Or.  109-13; 
Mit.  56-^4 ;  DH  M .  Du  Pr&piuten,  1. 63-66 ;  McC.  HFM.  h  337-46 ;  GAS.  I.  I3I  ff; 


of  sections,  to  present  a  reconstruction  of  the  text,  including 
divisions  into  strophes,  arrangement  in  lines,  transposition,  at 
times,  of  clauses  or  lines,  and  changes  in  the  reading  of  words. 

Chaps.  i*-2*  constitute  a  literary  unit  and  present  the  char- 
acteristics of  Amos  as  clearly  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
book.* 

Its  divisions  are : 

it^M      against  DamiiAcus  and  Gaia,  Strophes  of  5,  3,  and  4  linea. 
i»-ia  IU12  ^^inst  Tyre  and  Edom,         Strophes  of  5  and  2  lines, 
|li-w  ^1-3  against  Amraon  and  Moab,    Strophes  of  5 ^  3,  and  3  lines, 
sM  against  Judah,  Strophes  of  5  and  2  lines. 

The  symmetry  of  the  arrangement  is  not  only  striking,  but  sig- 
nificant. The  significance  of  the  variation  in  form  in  divisions  IL 
and  IV.  will  be  considered  in  their  detailed  treatment.  The 
arrangement  of  Mliller  f  does  not  bring  out  all  the  facts,  and  his 
theory  of  the  poetical  form  of  .^raos  requires  an  adjustment  of 
the  material  so  artificial  as  to  throw  the  greatest  doubt  upon  the 
whole  scheme, 

I.  3-5*  Judgment  upon  Syria.  —  In  his  forecast  of  impending  1 
national  catastrophes,  the  prophet  begins  with  Syria,  and  charges 
the  nation  with  sins,  as  a  punishment  for  which  Yahweh  will  send 
desolation  and  captivity. 

The  strophic  arrangement,  if  ibc  opening  and  closing  words,  **  thus  has 
Yahweh  said  "  and  **  said  Yahweh  "  are  included,  is  5^  3,  and  4  ;  the  clause 
•*and  I  will  break,"etc.  goes  with  strophe  2,  because  it  completes  the  thought 
of  the  strophe,  forming  its  culmination  \  while  the  structure  of  the  following 
sentence  excludes  it  from  strophe  3,  including  reference  as  it  docs  to  "com- 
mon people,"  "  ruler,"  "  whole  people."  It  will  be  noted  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  I*-*  is  precisely  that  of  1*^.  MuUer'a  arrangement,  5,  2,  and  5, 
ignores  the  logical  connection  of  the  members,  and  the  parallelism  of  I*-*, 
Line  5  of  strophe  1,  ati"!  line  4  of  strophe  3  are  shorter  than  the  rule  ;  and  it 
it  possible  to  treat  them  as  parts  of  the  preceding  lines.     Cf.  LGhr,  3. 

9*  ua^fw]    IL  here  and  in  v,*^  has  fern,  suf,  earn  ;  so  also  &K     HoRm* 

•  For  the  view  that  this  entire  section  is  ejcilic,  sec  Houlsma,  TAT,  1900,  p,  430, 
t  Die  Prifheftn  I,  63,  64;  I L  nj,  -tj. 
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0  Sifwfuati') ;  the  additional  words  here  (and  in  E)  are  perhaps  an  inser- 
tion from  l^'  (Vol.),  unsupported  by  the  other  versions.  —  4.  njoiK]  0  rA 
Bt^iXta;  'A.,  Z.,  |3dpetf ;  8.,  rdi  aiJXAt ;  U  ^&mai,  —  ifPrp]  ^  i/IoO  'AS^p^ 
reading  *>  for  finoJ  i.  —  5.  ^mar'i]  goes  with  strophe  2  (v,s.),  —  |^k]  0,  6., 
'a I';  i^  .oji  so  IT  iVtf/i;  but  *A.  drw^XoCij  S.,  E.,  d^ukj.  —  lein]  fi  onu  — 
pp  n^3]    6  ai^ffpujv   (cf.   Ho.   i^)   Xappd»  (=^nn);    F  domo  volupiaHi, — 

3  a.  77/ //J  ^i2j-  Yahuteh  saidl  Usual  formula  for  the  introdyction 
of  each  utterance,  cf.  i''*-"^^  2^*^.  The  teose  (pf.  not  impf.) 
implies  do  particular  time  in  the  past  at  which  the  revelatioD  has 
been  given.  The  imperfect  would  have  suggested  a  repeated 
statement  on  the  part  of  Vahweh.  Amos,  like  the  other  proph- 
ets,  is  represented  as  Yahweh's  spokesman.  —  For  three  trans- 
gressians,  yea  for  four']  Compare  similar  expressions  in  Je.  36** 
Pr.  jo*^^^'^  Ecclus.  26^  The  numbers  were  taken  literally 
by  the  Rabbins,  who  understood  that  three  transgressions  had 
actually  been  committed  which  were  to  be  forgiven,  while  the 
fourth  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  forgiveness  impossible,* 
A  symbolical  interpretation,  however,  has  been  generally  adopted  : 
(1)  Four  and  three  added  together  ==  j<^r/f,  a  complete  num- 
ber ;t  (2)  three,  the  complete  number,  four,  more  than  enough  ;i 
(3)  three,  representing  many,  four  the  thing  which  calls  for 
punishment  ;§  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  the  two  numbers 
together  representing  the  idea  of  indefmiteness  or  lack  of  liraita* 
tion,  II  The  word  rendered  transgression  really  means  rehellUm 
against  authority  (cf.  i  K.  \2^'^  2  K.  \^).  —  Damascus]  The  coun- 
try (cf,  v.^  in  which  the  city  is  thus  designated)  of  Syria,  or  that 
portion  of  it  of  which  Damascus  was  capital.  From  the  days 
of  Baasha  and  Ben-hadad  I.  (i  K.  is^**^)  there  had  been  con- 
stant struggle  between  Israel  and  Syria,  in  which  Israel  had 
suffered  grievously  (2  K.  to^  13^-  At  this  time,  however,  the 
southern  territory  of  Syria  must  have  been  in  Israel's  hands 
(2  K,  13^  14**). 


•  So  essentially  Ew. 

tCaK.Os. 

J  Pu..  Dr, 


j  Dat. 

II  Gwa..  Wc^  Mil,  Val.,  Now.,  MartU 


I-  3  IS 

The  country  of  Aram  (o^w,  Homer  and  llcsiod/ Afiifmii  kter  Xvpla  and 
Zi/poft  (hortcned  from  'AvvovpU;    Ar.  fXji^\,  i,t.  Nortti4andf  as  Yemen 

meant  Soutb-land ;  the  root  fy^»  *^  ttnlurky,  3d  form  g^  to  the  hft^  hence, 

m^rik)  included  ihe  territory  between  the  Taurus  Mountains  and  the  Arabian 
desert»  the  Tigris  and  the  Mediterranean,  except  the  coast  land  occupied  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  Philistines,  and  the  possessions  of  Israel,  Edom,  Moab, 
and  Ammon.  The  Aramaeans,  or  Syrians,  were  closely  f elated  to  the  tiebrews, 
and  in  the  earliest  times  tfaey  seem  to  have  lived  in  close  relationship  with  each 
other.  The  early  traditions,  as  presented  in  the  Old  Testament,  connect  the 
two  families  in  the  migration  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gn.  1 1"^  24*"-  ^  27**)  ; 
represent  the  Hebrews  as  coming  to  Canaan,  while  the  Aramaeans  remained 
in  Mesopotamia ;  describe  the  residence  of  Nahor  in  Mesopotamia ;  intro- 
duce Balaam  o(  Pethor  00  the  Euphrates  {Nu.  22*  23';  Pethor  is  identified 
by  Schr.,  KAT^,  pp.  155  ff.;  KB.  L  133,  with  the  Assyrian  Pitru  located  on 
the  river  Sagur,  near  IlierapoHs  ;  this,  if  correct,  involves  a  slight  inaccuracy 
in  the  Biblical  statement  that  Pethor  is  on  the  Euijhrates;  cf,  Che,  on  Pethor 
in  EB.)\  and  mention  Cushan-rishathaim,  King  of  Aram  (Ju,  3*^^).  The 
Priest -writer  of  the  Hexateuch  uses  the  geographical  term  mK  pe  (BSZ.  655; 
cf.  No.  EB.  I.  278),  the  field  of  Aram.  Other  referencea  of  interest  are 
Go.  2%^^  25^"  28«  (cf.  io»ff)  31*^  Is.  36i»  Ezra  4^^- 1' f'  6=*"''  In  the  time  of 
Saul,  Zobah  had  become  the  centre  of  Aramaean  power  (i  S»  14*^  cf.  2  S.  10^); 
and  in  David's  time  the  King  of  Zobah,  Hadadc/.er,  was  Israers  most  dan- 
gerous enemy  (2  S,  8*"'*  lo^*^).  The  diflerent  branches  of  Aram,  vix. 
(i)  ?wTr^  D1H  (2  S.  8?*),  (2)  aim  r^a  dim  (2  S.  lo^  cf.  Nu.  13'^),  (j)  aiK 
nr^fO  (i  Ch.  ig^  cf.  2  S.  id^  Jos,  13!'),  (4)  3^0  (2  S.  lo^  cf.  Ju,  it"),  (5)i^Cj 
occnrring  chiefly  in  connection  with  nsps  (Dt.  3^*  Jos.  12*  13I*  2  S,  15*),  were 
united  under  Hadades^er,  and  with  the  exception  of  "t^tf^J,  all  took  part  in  the 
war  against  David.  At  this  time  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Zobah  extended 
to  Damascus  and  llamath  (2  S.  8*^  ^  ^^)  and  beyond  the  Euphrates  (2  S.  lo^*). 
The  capital  of  Zobah  was  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Oronles  (the  Saba 
mentioned  by  Ptolemaus;  Ew^  cf.  Ba,  t  also  BSZ.  6g6).  David  defeated 
Hadadeier  twice  (2  S»  lo"-  **)  and  gained  control  of  the  country.  A  little 
later,  a  kingdom  was  established  in  Damascus  under  Rezon,  one  of  Hadad- 
eier's  captains  (i  K*  11**"*).  In  Solomon's  reign  this  new  kingdom  was  con- 
tinually at  war  with  Itrael  (l  K.  ll**).  Henceforward  Damascus  was  the 
capital  city  and  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Aram,  the  word  Aram  itself,  when  not 
olberwtsc  defined,  being  used  for  this  kingdom  ( 1  K.  15^*  2  K,  5I  6*-  **  Am,  1*). 
Only  daring  the  reign  of  Hczion,  Rczon*s  successor,  was  there  peace  (i  K.  22*). 
For  the  view  that  Helton  and  Rezon  are  identical,  v.  £w.  Hist,  IV.  24,  n.  5; 
CAS,  EB,  L  990;  Thenius  and  Klo.  on  i  K.  M«»  isi«;  and  KAT*,  134;  but 
cf.  Che.  art. "  Hczion,"  EB,  I, ;  Kit.  on  i  K.  1 5**.  WTcl.  Untirmch.  60  «.  reads 
Hazael  on  basis  of  S^K  Tabrimmon,  son  of  Hexion,  seems  to  have  made  a 
covenant  with  Judah  against  Israel  (i  K.  15**  ^).     With  Bcn-hadad  I,,  the  son 
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of  Tabrimmon,  the  relations  became  still  mare  d  elk  ate.  A  treaty  was  made 
with  Baasha»  King  of  Israel,  but  aftcr^^ardi  at  the  request  of  Asa,  King  of  Judah, 
It  was  broken»  and  certain  cities  in  the  north  of  Israel  were  captured  (i  K, 
I5»ff  ),  Ben-hadad  IL  was  fre«]uently  repulsed  by  Ahab»  King  of  Israel,  with 
whom  Jehoshaphat  uf  Judah  was  allied  (i  K,  20^*  22^^  2  K*  68-**;  for  the 
view  that  the  opponent  of  Abab  was  Bcn-hadad  I.  v.  Wkl.  Untersttch,  60  ff.; 
Che.  art,  "  Ben-hadad,"  EB. ;  but  cf.  Gu,  Gl'L  154).  Ahab,  fearing  Shalma- 
neser  II.  (860-825)  of  Assyria,  dealt  very  leniently  with  Ben-hadad,  though 
victorious  over  him,  because  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  keep  Syria  as  a 
power  between  Assyria  and  Israel  (F.  Brown,  Assyriologj',  60  f.;  K\i. //itt» 
IL  272).  When  Shalmancscr  attacked  Bcn*hadad,  Ahab  and  other  neigh- 
boring princes  came  to  the  assistance  of  Syria,  hut  all  were  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Karkar  (854  BX-;  see  Sbalmaneser-Monoiith,  col.  IL  91  f.;  Schr. 
A'CK  359-64;  A'B.  I.  172;  COT.  I.  182-90;  We.  SK  I.  31  ft.;  Sla,  GFA  L 
52S  f,;  McC.  //PAL  L  272-80;  R,  R  JIarper,  ABL.  43).  In  ihe  year  follow- 
ing  (853  B,c.)  Ahab  took  advantage  of  a  respite  from  Assyria  to  make  his 
fatal  campaign  against  Ben-hadad  ( 1  K.  22*"**) ♦  Hazael,  the  usurper,  successor 
of  Ben-hadad  II.,  captured  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  (2  K.  id^^  |^&.T.a^ 
from  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz,  and  made  a  campaign  against  the  Philistines  (2  K. 
12'^*^),  in  which  Jchoash  of  Judah  secured  ibc  safet)*  of  Jerusalem  by  giving 
him  presents.  But  llazaeFs  son,  Ben-hadad  111.,  was  defeated  by  Joash  of 
Israel  three  times,  and  Jeroboam  11.  took  away  from  him  Hamatb  and 
Damascus,  or,  at  least,  part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  Damascus  (2  K.  13** 
14^  2Sj.  Moreover,  Adad-nirari  IIL  (812-783  BX.)  of  Assyria  besieged  Da* 
mascus  and  compelled  its  king,  Mari,  to  pay  heavy  tribute*  In  the  time  of 
Amos,  therefore,  Syria  was  greatly  weakened,  but  was  probably  giving  signs 
of  renewed  hostility. 


Zb,c.  I  win  not  revoke  //]  Cf,  Is.  55".  The  pronoun  "  it "  is 
ambiguous  here  as  in  Nu.  25'^'  Is.  43*^  48^'' ;  it  probably  refers  to 
the  anger  of  Yahweh,  i>.  the  threatening  which  is  involved  in  the 
preceding  verse,  and  in  this  case  the  idea  is  that  Yahweh  will  not 
avert  the  punishment  which  he  has  already  threatened.*  Others 
refer  it  to  the  specific  threatening  which  is  to  be  uttered  in  verses 
4.r;dj,|.  ^  different  turn  is  given  to  the  verb  by  translating  it 
"  repay/* '' pay  back/'t  and  making  the  sentence  interrogative, 
although  without  the  sign  of  interrogation.  Hesselberg^  however, 
giving  the  verb  the  same  force  but  taking  the  connection  differently, 
arrives  at  this  interpretation,  **  I  w411  not  repay  Syria  for  the  inde- 

•  Jus..  Hi.,  Ew.,  Pu..  Or,,  We,,  Now.,  Dr.  t  Marck,  Mau. 

t  The  other  meaning  of  3^pn»  rtwkt,  turn,  regularly  requiring  p-in  or  ^IM. 
SoVa, 
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finable  number  of  lesser  crimes  of  which  she  has  been  guilty,  but 
on  account  of  her  threshing  Gilead/'  etc.  Some  refer  the  pro- 
noun to  Syria,  the  verb  being  translated  "  convert.**  *  Others  refer 
'*  it "  to  some  earlier  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  been 
delayed,  but  according  to  Amos  will  not  be  revoked.f  The 
translation  '*  I  will  not  bring  them  back,"}  requires  a  late  date  for 
the  prophecy.  By  a  change  of  pointing  {v,s^)  Hoffmann  trans- 
lates^  "  I  will  not  let  them  dwell  in  peace.*'  —  Because  they  have 
threshed  Gikad%^  The  country,  not  the  mountain,  of  Gilead  is 
intended.  The  word  is  derived,  according  to  Gii.  ^\*^^f  from 
the  Aramaic  words  meaning  hill  (^i)  and  witness  (t^),|  and 
accordingly  was  used  at  first  as  the  name  of  the  mountainous 
region  forming  the  boundary  between  Israel  and  her  Aramaean 
neighbors.  For  a  good  example  of  this  narrower  usage,  see 
Ct.  4*,  At  an  early  period,  however,  it  took  on  a  larger  meaning 
and  designated,  in  contrast  with  Canaan,  west  of  the  Jordan,  all 
the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan  except  Bashan  (cf  Dt,  3^'  Jos. 
j^io.u  «fj^  In  Dt.  34^  Bashan  seems  to  be  incloded.lT  It  stands 
specifically  for  the  territory  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  {e,g, 
Nu.  32*^*^**  Jos.  12'^^).  In  f  S.  13'  Gad  and  Gilead  are  joined. 
That  Amos  used  the  word  in  the  latter  sense  appears  from 
3  K.  10*'*,  although  even  here  it  is  used  in  two  senses  in  the 
same  passage,  ♦♦  —  IVifh  threshing  ins trupnents  0/  iron']  The  read- 
ing of  tS  (t^-r.)  is  without  basis.  References  in  the  O,  T.  to 
threshing  machines  or  instniments  are  easily  classified  according 
as  they  speak  (i)  of  the  ordinary  work  of  such  machines 
(2  S.  24^  I  Ch.  21^  Is.  28^^)  ;  (2)  of  their  use  as  instnmients 
of  torture  (here,  and  aS.  12**  1  Ch.  20*),  or  (3)  in  a  figurative 
sense  (Jb.  41*  of  the  crocodile;  Is*  41"  of  Israel).  To  under- 
stand their  use  as  instruments  of  torture  wt  must  note  the  three 
fonns  which  are  described  as  still  found  in  Oriental  countries, 

•  Jcr.  t  Mil.  t  Day  antl  Chapiiv,  AJSi^  XVI 1 1.  73  f. 

I  Cf.  the  similar  phraseology  usi'd  by  Tlgtathpiltfser  HI.:  "  ihe  land  Btt-Ainuk- 
Idni  I  threshed  as  with  a  threshing  instrument;  all  its  people,  and  its  possessions 
I  brought  to  Assyria  "  {KB,  11.4/,;  cf.  ABL.  54). 

II  Cf.  suggestion  of  Ba,  ^p^  Sj  kiti  0/  etermiiy,  Hb.  $•  ("rjj  ^y^^)  and  Gn.  4^ 

TCt  GAS.  HG.  548  n,  575-90;  S,  Merrill,  art.  "Gilead;*  DB,;  Che.  art. 
*•  Gilead,"  EB,  —  Ba. 
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viz.  (i)  that  seen  by  Niebuhr  at  Yemen, •  a  great  stone^  in 
the  shape  of  a  wocKien  drag,  drawn  over  the  grain  by  two  oxen ; 

(2)  that  seen  by  Niebuhr  in  Syria,t  ^  ^^^^g^t  made  of  planks 
underneath  which  are  fixed  sharp  flints,  or  pieces  of  sharp  iron ; 

(3)  that  described  by  Girard,  J  a  threshing  wagon ^  consisting  of 
a  square  frame  of  wood  across  which,  parallel  with  two  of  the 
sides,  run  two  axletrees,  on  one  of  which  are  three,  and  on 
the  other  four  flat  iron  wheels,  §  Only  prisoners  of  war  were 
thus  tortured;  the  custom  was  not  uncommon  of  placing  them 
on  the  ground  like  grain^  and  driving  the  machine  over  them. 
Other  cruelties  (cf.  2  S.  12'*^)  were  practised  at  the  same  lime. 
The  cruelties  here  represented,  whether  literally  or  figuratively, 
were  probably  those  practised  by  Hazael  (842-802  b.c),  in  the 
incursions  during  the  reigns  of  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz  (cf.  2  K.  8" 
j^aat  j^rj^ — ^  Send  a  fire']  For  fire  as  a  symbol  of  war,  see 
Ju.  9^ ;  of  divine  wrath,  which  frequently  finds  expression  in  war, 
Dt.  4"  32**.  The  same  words  are  osed  in  Ho.  8**  and  Je,  ij^ 
21^*  49^  50^.  It  is  hardly  to  be  taken  cither  as  Hteral  fire,  or  as 
lightning ;  ||  cf.  Ju.  20**  and  2  K.  8".  —  In  the  house  of  Nazaei^ 
Hazael,ir  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  Syria  in  the  times  of  Amos,  was  a  contemporary  of  Joram 
(2  K.  8="),  Jehu  (2  K.  io»=),  and  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  13^).  His  occu- 
pation of  the  throne  was  foretold  by  Elisha  (2  K.  8^'").  The 
allusion  here  may  be  to  Damascus,  or  to  a  royal  palace  in 
Damascus,  as  favored  by  the  parallelism,  or  to  the  dynasty  of 
Hazael.  In  any  case  the  thought  is  essentially  the  same. — 
The  palaces  of  Ben-hadad^  A  phrase  practically  parallel  with 
**  house  of  Hazael,"  The  name  scarcely  refers  to  Ben-hadad  L 
(about  900),  or  Ben-hadad  II,  (about  874),  both  of  whom  pre- 
ceded Hazael,  but  rather  to  Ben-hadad  III.  (2  K.  10*  i3**)/* 
the  son  and  successor  of  Hazael.     The  suggestion  ft  that  this 

•  Reisebtschreihung  von  Araii^n,  158.         f  Ibid.  158.    Post,  PEF,,  1 891,  p.  1 14. 

X  M^moire  sur  i'ngruuUure,  I'mdustrie  ti  U  commerce  de  VB^gyple^  It.  504  f. 
(dBa.). 

\  Cf.  Dr,  237  f. ;  Now.  Arch,  I.  aja  ff, ;  Ben «.  Arch,  909  f.     \  Sch  rd. ;  GFM-  Ju,  ai* 

%  Rl.  NBA.  I.  572 1  COT,  I,  196  ff..  aoa  ffl;  Sta.  GVL  L  540-6,  56a-6;  Che. 
art,  ••  Haiael,"  EB. ;  C.  F.  Burney.  art.  "  Haxael,"  DB, 

—  Or,,  Dr.;  v,  GAS.  art.  "  DaBiaaciiS,"  £ff. ;  and  AVf  TK  134,  on  the  question 
of  two  or  three  Ben-hadads,  ft  Ct  Mit ;  A'AT^.  134, 
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may  be  the  same  as  Man  whom  Adad-nirari  IIL  (803  B.C.) 
conquered  is  hardly  tenable.  By  some  the  name  is  thought 
to  be  a  title  of  Syrian  kings  as  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian 
kings;*  others  think  Hazael  and  Ben-hadad  are  used  as  typical^ 
representative  names  of  the  kings  of  Damascus.f  —  5.  7Xf 
fitirs  of  Damascus'}  The  bars  employed  in  ancient  cities  to 
fasten  the  gates  are  frequently  osed  by  synecdoche  for  the  de- 
fences of  a  city  (Ju.  16'  i  K.  4^  Je.  51*"  Lam.  2*).  The  power 
of  Yahweh  will  break  in  pieces  the  defences  of  the  city.  —  An 
inha^ifan/J  i,e,  the  common  people  j  either  so,  or  with  equal 
appropriateness,  the  one  siiting  on  a  throne  ;  the  former  is  favored 
by  the  context  which  has  another  term  for  mler  {vJ.)  ;  for 
the  latter,  cf.  Ps.  2*  22\—The  valley  0/  Aveti]  If  the  He- 
brew text  be  read  with  ®  pK,  J  instead  of  p^<,  and  it  be  remem- 
bered that  On  was  the  Egyptian  name  for  Heliopolis,  a  name 
given  also  to  Baalbek,  because  it  was  a  centre  of  the  sun-worship, 
the  prophet  must  have  had  in  mind  **  the  valley  of  the  Lebanon*' 
(Jos.  11^^  12^),  the  Coele-Syria  of  the  Greeks,  the  modern  E1- 
buka'a.  With  this  may  be  compared  Ezekiel's  similar  treatment  of 
the  Egyptian  On  (30^').  If  the  Hebrew  text  is  retained,  the  pun 
is  introduced  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  the  idolatry.  §  The  inter- 
pretation, valley  of  idolatry,  |  presents  no  satisfactory  explanation, 
—  The  sceptre  holder}  This  phrase  in  Ju.  5'^  means  got^ernor,  in 
Am,  t^ Judge, %  It  evidently  denotes  the  supreme  officer,  whether 
king  OT  judge,  and  is  either  synonymous  with  inhabitant  of  the 
preceding  member,  or  in  contrast  with  it.  —  From  Beth- Eden']  The 
localities  suggested  for  this  designation  are  (i)  old  Jdsieh,  near 
Riblah,  thirty  miles  N.E.  from  Baalbek;**  (2)  the  modern  Jnbb- 
'Adin,  twenty- five  miles  N.E.  from  Damascus,  perhaps  a  country 
seat  of  the  Syrian  kings  ;tt  (3)  *Ehden  or  Bet  Jenn,  near  the  foot 
of  Hennon,  eastward  ;  J  J  (4)  'Ehden,  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  Leba- 
noD,  near  the  great  cedars  ;§§    (5)  the  Eden  of  Ez.  27^,  IH  (cf 

•  Jer.,  Bauer,  Schf6. ;  cf.  Je.  492^,  f  We.,  Now.,  Marti, 

t  Sec  against  this  view  EB,  I.  390, 

\  So  Dahl,  HI..  Ba.,  GAS, :  but  v.  Wc.»  Now..  Dr.        %  IT.  Os-,  Gun..  Or. 
^SoHi.  ••Hi.,Ke.  ft  St;  Hoflfm.  Z^JT.  in.97. 

tt  Roi.,  cf,  Ba.  {j  Bauer. 

fill  Ri.  HBA.  1. 176;  COT.  11.  II  f.;  Wltl.  Farich.  I.  104;  Now.;  but  1/.  Che. 
EB,h  ^ill  Dr.  238  f. 
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2  K.  19^'  Is.  57^),  which  is  the  BSt-Adim  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions (often  mentioned  by  AshurnaQirpai  and  Shalmaneser  II.),  an 
Aramaic  kingdom,  on  both  banks  of  the  Middle  Euphrates,  - —  The 
people  of  AramJ  p.s,  under  Damascus.  —  SAa//  go  inia  captivity\ 
The  word  nSi  meaning  to  be  or  make  naked  is  here  for  the 
first  time  used  in  the  sense  of  go  into  captivity.  The  ear  Her 
word  nz0  to  carry  captive  is  used  of  captives  as  individuals,  al- 
though individuals  are,  of  course,  included  in  a  general  captivity 
(cf,  7*^),  rhz,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  for  a  national  captivity  or 
exile,  when  a  whole  nation  is  deported.  Since  the  Assyrians  (under 
Tiglathpileser  III.)  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  policy,  the  idea 
had  not  existed  among  the  Hebrews  before  the  time  of  Amos.* 
The  policy,  as  history  shows,  was  one  which  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  —  To  Kir']  The  following  suggestions 
have  been  made :  ( i )  The  original  home  of  the  Aramaeans 
(cf.  9^)  ;  t  (2)  the  place  to  which  they  were  aflerwards  carried 
(2  K.  16")  ;J  (j)  to  be  pointed  *iip  and  taken  as  the  name 
of  the  river  which  rises  in  the  Caucasus  and  empties  into  the 
Caspian  Sea  ;§  (4)  Cyropolis  ;  ||  (5)  the  Syrian  province,  Cyrr- 
hestica;1f  (6)  Cyrene;**  (7)  Kurenia  in  Media,  cf.  Is,  21* 
a2"jtt  (^)  Kuris,  north  of  Aleppo  ;It  but  nothing  certain  has 
yet  been  discovered.  The  latest  suggestions  are  to  emend  Tp 
to  rp,  the  name  of  a  nation  mentioned  in  Ez.  23^,  corresponding 
to  the  KutQ  or  Kue  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions ;  §§  to  emend  to 
"ip  and  identify  it  with  the  Karians  whom  Arrian  (IIL  S*)  men- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Sittakenians.  t|  ||  In  the  mind  of 
the  prophet  the  world  power  by  which  this  judgment  was  to  be 
executed  was  Assyria*  This  is  evident  from  the  historical  situa- 
tion of  the  times,  in  which  Assyria,  of  all  the  nations,  was  the 
only  one  capable   of  accomplishing  such  a   thing;    from   the 


•  McC.  HPSt  I.  327  f.  But  cf,  GSG.  History,  170,  239^  who  claims  thai  this  was 
introduced  as  early  as  Tig.  Pil  L  (iioo  BX.),  and  developed  by  Tig.  Pil  IIL 

t  Ki.,  Ba.  X  jQs* 

^  Mich. ;  Bauer,  cf.  Jus.;  but  the  name  of  this  river  begins  with  K  not  Q^  and 
the  river  lies  oulside  of  the  territory  that  was  domiriated  by  Assyria, 

H  Struensee.  214.  If  Har.;  Furrer,  BL.  111.  534.  •♦  t,   A,  V, 

■ft  Bo  chart,  Rihe.,  cf  Ba,  tt  Socin. 

f{  W.  Majt  Milller,  art.  •*  Kir."  DB.:  Wkl  UnUrsuch.  177;  cf.  Klo.,  Co.,  and 
Brcdcnkamp  on  Is.  a»5  r        {|  j|  So.  Wkl.  Forsch,  11.  354  tt ;  ct  EB,  art  '*  Kir." 
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"deportation*'  policy  referred  to  in  rh^  (v.*),  a  policy  peculiar  to 
Assyria;  and  from  the  direct  naming  of  Assyria  by  Hosea  (lo*) 
the  younger  contemporary  of  Amos.  The  historical  statement  of 
the  overthrow  of  Syria  by  the  Assyrians  is  given  in  the  Annals 
of  Tiglathpileser  III.* 

I,  -i3k]  Indefinite  pf,  v,  H.  J?,  3;  Dr,  §  9  ;  cf.  K5,  SfiL  112  f,  — nrSr  S^ 
'^3^]  So  aUo  vaA  *  ^*  ^  2^  *■  **;  for  this  use  of  numbers  to  express  the  idem  of 
indefiniteness  v.  GK,  134 1 ;  Ko.  5/f7.  163  f.;  for  a  simikr  use  of  an^  and  tw&f 
DL  32*0  Jc,  3"  Jb.  33I*  40&  Ps.  621^  Eccluft.  3SI';  rtm  and  Mr^*-,  Jb.  33» 
U.  17<  2  K.  9«  Ho.  62  Am.  4*  Ecclus,  13^  23^*  262*  32^  50^;  /t;wr  and  /vf, 
Ii.  17*;  Jive  and  Ji>,  2  K.  13";  jijr  and  sei'eH^  Jb.  5I*  Pr.  6**;  seven  and  i-i]^/, 
ML  5*  £c.  1 1^;  nine  and  ten,  Ecclua.  25*^ ;  the  same  usage  exists  in  Arab, 
(cf,  Spitta,  5  l32/^)»  in  Syriac  (cf.  No.  Syr,  Gram.  §  240^).  in  the  Tel- 
el- Amarna  Letters  (87,  L  44;  120,  1.  32),  in  Greek  (Ot/ys,  V.  306)  and 
Lalin  (Horace,  Carm,  I.  21,  13;  Virgil,  Aetf*  I.  94).^ — V!=*c]  a  stronger 
word  than  "^J^,  always  containing  the  idea  of  wilful  opposition,  whereas  the 
latter  is  the  etymological  equivalent  of  transgress^  i.e*  overstep  the  limit; 
cf,  nan  fy  miss  (tbe  mark).  —  '♦j^^s^x]  It  has  been  urged  against  the  usual 
interpretation  of  this  (l)  that  the  suffix  cannot  refer  to  n^,  since  this  has 
not  been  mentioned  and  is  not  readily  supplied  from  the  preceding  con- 
text, (2)  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  ibreat  in  v.^  since  v.'  contains  nothing 
touching  foreign  nations  and,  moreover,  to  represent  '•*  aa  uttering  a  threat 
and  at  once  declaring  bis  purpose  not  to  withdraw  it  is  to  compromise  him, 
(3)  that  the  sufBx  is  not  sufHcient  to  designate  an  unspoken  oracle,  (4)  that 
pttnishments  arc  always  revoked  on  account  of  repentance^  not  '*on  account  of 
three  or  four  transgressions"  as  here  (so  Hoftm.  Z/liV,  111.  97;  Elh,  139). 
But  the  emendations  proposed  (vj,)  are  certainly  no  less  objectionable,  e^» 
if  ft  referred  to  the  people  the  pL  suffix  would  be  more  natural,  especially  in 
view  of  the  immediately  following  qni;  furthermore  ij3^'J^k  h^  is  a  very  weak 
expression  of  the  thought  of  exile.  —  fiij^im]  The  more  ordinary  word  is  jnie 
with  which  Ti"V»  is  used  as  a  descriptive  term  in  Is.  41^*;  the  primary  meaning 
of  fin  ^  en/,  cf.  Assy,  harisu  =  dig;  the  x^*^n  is  mentioned  again  in  Is.  2$'^ 
Jb.  4I**;  and  poisibly  in  2  S.  12"*  where  it  is  vocali/cd  vsr\  The  modem 
name  for  the  r^>0  in  Palestine  is  nauraj^  and  among  the  common  people 
maaraj :  it  is  still  called  m&rdg  in  the  Kajamdn  mountains  around  Ma'Kili 

•  The  passage  relating  lo  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  tiadly  mutilated ;  in  part 
It  reads  as  follows:  "In  order  to  save  his  life,  he  fled  alone  ...  I  entered  ibe 
chief  gate  of  his  city;  his  chief  ofl^cer  1  captured  alive  .  ,  .  Impaled  him  and  sub- 
dued his  land  ...  I  captured  his  city  and  shut  him  up  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  .  .  , 
liis  groves  which  were  innumerable  I  cut  down  and  left  not  a  tree  standing  .  ,  .  the 
boose  of  the  lather  of  Rezin  of  Damascus,  impassable  mountains.  .  .  .**  See 
L^yard,  imcrifHons  m  the  Cuneiform  Character,  pi,  72*  Is.  3-16;  COT,  I.  359-7; 
Roit,  Did  KnUckri/iUxif  Ti^iai-Filesers  III.,  I,  34-7. 
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{^PEF.,  iSgi^  p.  114;  Dr  227  f,).  The  n^jj^  td^m  and  ^rSj?.  SjJ-i  of  Is,  i^L 
point  to  the  third  form  of  threshing  instrument  mentioned  above  {y,  p.  18). 

—  4.  nuDiMJ  A  poetic  word  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Hexateucht  Ju.,  or 
S»,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  prophets.  It  ts  sometimes  considered  a  for- 
mation from  mn  (BSZ*;  liDB,;  Ko,  H.  i^  pp,  154,  20J).  It  is  probably  a 
loan  word  of  uncertain  origin  (Ew.*,  496),  Its  usual  meaning  is  clearly 
palactt  but  St  has  also  the  meaning  forfress,  citadeL  Cf.  Assyr.  ulminu« 
palaHi  and  almattu,  frtJ//^(Muss-Arnolt, /?/V/,),  — nin-p]  Iq  view  of  0  vIoD 
*AWp,  Assy,  Dad-'idri,  or  better  Bir-^idri  ( —  (>7M)IM-'ic!ri;  Shalmaneser- 
Obclisk,  59,  88;  KB,  I,  134;  \Vkl.  Unteriuih,  68  ff.;  Hilprccht,  A^syriaca^ 
76  ff.;  Saycc,  art*  "  Ben -had  ad,"  DB.;  the.  art.  •»  Ben-hadad/'  EB.),  and 
the  reading  iTj?  "Mrr,  (i  Ch.  1 8",  for  iTy  i-rnj  the  proper  form  is  ■>Tn  p  or 
bcttcf  -»in  -^j.  The  divine  name  Bir  seems  to  have  been  confused  by  the 
Hebrew  scribes  with  the  Aramaic  bar  —  ion^  and  weis  thus  rendered  be$t.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  "  Bir  is  ray  glory*'^  The  name  Adores  used  by  Justin 
(36,  2)  is  identified  by  Noldcke  {BI^  I.  392)  with  our  Ben-hadad.  On  the  use 
of  the  name  of  this  god  in  Syrian  proper  names  zk  Sayce,  IJibbtrt  Ltcfures 
(i837)»  55  f»  —  6.  |w]  Macrobius  {Sat.  L  23)  and  Lucian  {di  Dea  Syria^  §  5) 
state  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  at  Ifeliopolis  in  Syria  was  derived  from  Keli- 
opotis  in  Egypt  (quoted  by  Rob,  BRK  IIL  518).  On  the  supposition  that  this 
is  correct,  the  name  On  is  explained  as  having  been  carried  over  from  Egypt 
also;  cf.  Egyptian  A^n^.  But  the  statements  of  Macrobius  and  Lucian  are 
without  further  support  and,  as  Dr,  suggests,  may  be  "  nothing  more  than 
inferences  from  the  fact  of  two  celebrated  temples  being  dedicated  to  a  similar 
cult "  i  if  so,  the  name  On  together  with  the  Egyptian  theory  of  its  origin, 
must  go.  In  any  case  On  was  the  secular,  not  the  religious,  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Hcliopolis.  Wc.  suggests  the  possibility  that  pw  is  a  corruption  of 
the  name  of  some  god,  and  doubts  whether  Heliopolts  was  an  Aramaic  city  in 
the  time  of  Amos  (so  also  £B,  I.  390 j  cf.  \Vk\.  Untfriuch,  iSjn,;  Hirscht, 
ZwTh,  XLIV.  461.;  K6,  SfiL  297).  —  03EP  -jc^ni]  The  Iladad  inscription  of 
Zinjirlii  11.  1 5,  20,  and  25,  contains  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  this  phrase,  i^ts. 
-i3n  inw  (DIIM.  Die  aiisemii.  inukrifien  von  Sendschirii  (1893),  20  f,;  quoted 
by  Dr,).    Cf,  the  tfneiTTouxo*  /3a<r*Xei5f  of  Homer  (//,  11.  26;    Od.  II.  231). 

—  113?  n^3D]  The  Assyrian  Btt-Adini  was  the  occasion  of  more  than  one  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  Ashuraa^irpal  and  Shahnaneser  II.  The  latter  gives  a  fuli 
account  (Monolith  Inscription,  coLL  12-29,  IL  1-35)  of  the  capture  of  Ahuni. 
the  son  of  Adlni,  the  ruler  of  Btt-Adini;  the  inhabitants  of  Btt-Adini  seem  to 
have  been  called  p?  ^J3;  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  likewise  speak  of  Btt-Am- 
mdn,  e^.  Bu-du-il  lar  Blt-Am-ma-na  {KB.  IL  149.  ^J^Z.  86.)  while  the  O.  T. 
mentions  the  pcF  ^17.  The  objection  that  Btt-Adini  had  long  been  suhject  lo 
Assyria,  hence  cannot  be  the  place  referred  to  here,  seems  fatal  (Che.  EB,  I» 
552;  cf.  WkL  Uniersuck,  183 ;  Rogers,  I/isfory  &f  Babylonia  and  Assyria^ 
II.  74;  GSG.  HUL  191,  198,  213);   Xapp^ic  in  6  is  due  to  confusion  of  n 

and  %  —  hx<\  Cf.  Arab,  ik^  uncover^  emigrate,  and  ^J^  ma^  bare,  go  into 
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€xiU ;  so  Aram,  and  Syriac*  It  is  applied  but  rarelf  to  the  exiling  of  indi- 
viduals, e^,  2S*  15**,  and  is  somctiraes  used  figuratively  of  lifekss  tilings,  ^^. 
Pr,  27**  t  S.  4*^ '-  Is.  24*'  Ho-  10*.    nar  seems  to  have  been  the  earlier  word 

(cf.  Arab.  ^-^1  ^^  captured^  Syr.  \si^^  take;  Asayr.  iabfl,  io  overpowtr^ 
mttaek),  rhi  does  not  appear  in  this  sense  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Assyrian 
forces  westward.  —  O'^w]  cf,  Assyr.  Aramu^  which  is  never  applied  to  people 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  who  are  always  called  Hatii,  —  -"I'^'p]  W.  Max  MQller, 
art,  ••  Kir,*'  DB.^  suggests  that  n^\T  anw  dj?  hx\  is  an  interpolation  based  upon 
9~;  urging  that  if  Kir  was  the  original  home  of  the  Aramaeans  (9*^)  the 
Assyrians  would  certainly  never  have  deported  them  thither,  but  rather  to 
some  strange  region, 

6-8.  Judgment  upon  Phiiistia,  —  Next  in  order  Philistia  is 
upbraided  for  the  sins  of  which  her  cities  have  been  guilty,  in 
punishment  for  which  the  entire  country  shaH  perish. 

The  strophic  arrangement  of  vs.*-*  is  like  that  of  vs,*^,  viz.  5  4-3  +  4- 
The  paralletism  is  exact,  if  the  line,  "and  I  will  turn  my  hand  against  Ekron," 
he  transposed  from  the  middle  of  v.*  to  be  the  last  line  of  v,''.  Even  a  hasty 
comparison  of  the  two  pieces  shows  that  by  this  change^  the  lines  of  each 
piece  beginning  with  "and  I  will  cut  oH  ^'  are  brought  into  the  &ame  position; 
likewise,  in  the  case  of  the  lines  beginning  with  **  and  the  ont^  holding,  etc.," 
fphile  the  dimACtic  arrangement  of  strophe  3  is  thus  preserved. 

6.  ^3*s?k]  6  renders  suf.  atJroiJj,  — Sjr]  9  t^Kt¥\  cf.  di'tf*  fif  in  v.*. — 
ncVr]  9  Tou  ZaXuM^^v  (=  "^c'^'f,  or  an  error  of  a  copyist  for  the  transcribed 
tf^aXifiui).  —  -^»jDnS]  Wkl.  treats  as  a  gloss  based  on  v.*  {Untersmh,  i8j;  so 
Lohr.);  but  anwS  cannot  well  follow  onV^jn  (Now*,  Oet.)  —  7.  noin]  @S^ 
pi;  but  cf*  n*-i3,  3rv,  iotp,  —  8.  3e5>*]  ^  pi,  —  IDin]  ^  iJ^apBiiirrrai,  —  o*r^tS''?o] 
0  r«}r  dXXa^Acair,  the  regular  rendering  outside  of  the  Hex,  —  \*il3^r.ii]  to  be 
transposed  {yjj).-~n\7\>  *jiw]    0  Kifptot. 

6  a.  Gaza]  As  Damascus  (v,^)  represented  S>Tia,  so  Gaza,  as 
the  largest  city  of  the  Phihstines,  and  perhaps  as  the  centre  of  the 
slave  traffic  here  rebuked,  is  used  for  Philistia  (7/,/,)»  On  this  city 
V.  George  Adam  Smith.* 

The  name  of  the  Philistines  is  similar  in  all  the  languages  of  their  neigh- 
bors. In  Egyptian  it  is  Purasali^  and  in  Assyrian  PahstUt  PiUstUt  and 
Pililin.  The  Philistines  were  immigrants  into  Palestine  fromCaphtor  (Am.  9' 
Dl.  2*»),  an  island  (Je.  47*).  doubtless  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  place  has 
been  variously  identified,  e^.  with  Cyprus,  Kd/ira^  and  Crete.    The  last 
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BcemE  most  probable  both  from  its  size  and  rrotn  notices  in  which  the  PhU 
listinea  arc  called  0'»n:<3  (O  Kpjjr^p)  and  similar  expressions  (i  S.  30**- w 
EIz.  25!*^  2p.  ^;  Ba,,  gas.  //G,  lyi).  The  view  which  places  Caphtor  in 
Egypt  (Ebcrsp  Aegypten  «.  Bucher  Mosis^  12 j  fif.)  is  untenable,  although  pos- 
sibly the  Philistines  dwelt  there  A^r  a  time  before  their  final  locatiun  (Gii,  lo^*), 
A  Semitic  origin  has  been  claimed  for  them  by  many  (Ew,,  Sta.  C I'L  L  142; 
cf.  W,  J.  Bcecher,  art.  "  rhilistines,"  DB,),  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the 
proper  names.  But  from  part  of  the  names  and  from  their  general  un- 
Semitic  characteristics,  a  non-Semitic  origin  is  more  probable  (Ba.,  WkK 
GA  h  216;  McC  //PAf,  §  192).  The  available  evidence  indicates  that 
they  were  probably  Aryan  pirates  whoie  first  settlement  in  Palestine  was 
made  about  the  age  of  Ramaes  111,  (Ew,,  GFM.  /u.  Ho;  Brugsch,  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs^  329  ff.;  Ed,  Meyer,  GA.  1.  3l9f0-  Probably  in  the 
patriarchal  time  they  occupied  a  small  territory  between  Egypt  and  Gaza  (Ba., 
Beecher,  WkU,  et  at)^  since  the  early  references  to  them  are  too  numerous  to 
be  explained  as  later  additions.  They  were  so  furmiiiabic  at  the  lime  of  the 
Exodus  that  the  Hebrews  were  not  willing  to  take  the  direct  road  to  Palestine 
(Ex.  Il^")»  They  were  either  partially  conquered  under  Joshua  and  some  of 
their  cities  taken  (Ju.  i'*),  the  view  of  many;  or  else  they  had  not  yet  occu- 
pied those  cities,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  numerous  imniigratits  directly  from  their  original  home, 
summoned  because  of  their  fear  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Hebrews  (Ba.), 
Near  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  they  became  so  strong  that  they 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Hebrews  and  subdued  them  (Ju.  14*  15^*).  We 
have  records  of  their  defeating  Israel  (l  S.  4R.),  and  only  in  the  time  of 
Samuel  were  they  defeated  (i  S,  7*  ^  especially  v.^*).  Saul  had  frequent  con- 
tests with  them  (t  S.  17*  *■  iS*  19*  23^  "f-  29*  31*).  After  this  time,  they 
appear  to  have  been  so  far  conquered  that  they  are  seldom  mentioned, 
Cf,  the  view  of  W,  Max  Miillcr,  AuE,  389  f ,  that  the  last  Egyptian  king  of  the 
3tst  dynasty  conquered  them.  This  explains  why  Davtd  and  Solomon  had 
little  trouble  with  them  (2  S,  8^). 

6  6,  Because  they  carried  into  complete  captivity]  Cf,  Je.  24*  28* 
Ob.'^.  This  has  been  taken  to  mean  1  ( i )  a  peaceful  captivity, 
i>.  *'  captivity  of  those  who  lived  peacefully  with  them,  and  had 
not  injured  them,*'*  (2)  a  holy  or  pious  captivity,t  (3)  captivity 
of  Solomon  as  in  (S,  which  (although  a  copyist's  error)  is  de- 
fended by  Theodoret,  J  while  (4)  Jerome  understands  it  to  mean 
a  perfect  captivity,  />,  the  hardest  service ;  §  but  the  phrase  here 
and  in  v.*  refers  rather  to  a  complete  captivity,  /./.  one  of  the 
whole  people,  neither  age  nor  sex  being  spared  (cf.  Je.  ij^**).!     tT^- 


•  Gcb.,  Grotius,       t  Jus.       t  Cf.  Ba,       {  Va,        U  CaL,  We..  Naw.»  et  al 
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the  translations  of  Driver,  they  carried  into  exile  entire  papula- 
tions ;  Ewald,  whole  villages^  and  Winckler  (?'*/.). —  7>  deliver 
them  up  to  Edotff^  Either  to  deliver  up  as  a  fugitive  slave  to  his 
roaster*  (cf.  Dt.  23"),  or  to  deliver  over  to  Edom  to  be  resold* 
From  this  reference,  and  from  v,',  Edom,  in  these  early  days,  must 
have  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  between  different  nations.f 
There  seems  to  be  allusion  to  an  historical  incident,  for  the 
definite  recovery  of  which  the  data  are  insufficient.  According 
to  Hitzig,  the  Phoenicians  (see  v,*)  sold  the  slaves  to  the  Philis- 
tines, who  again  sold  them  to  the  Edomites,  the  greater  activity 
of  the  Philistines  being  reflected  in  the  use  of  m^il  rather  than 
n*3cr»,  and  in  the  order  of  the  names  in  vs.*"*",  Philistines,  Phoeni* 
cians.  since  Jo.  3*  gives  them  in  the  reverse  order.  According  to  \ 
Baur{  the  Philistines  sold  them  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  they  again 
to  the  Edomites,  Tyre  being  the  chief  slave  market.  For  this  it  is 
urged  that  n^Sin,  used  of  the  Philistines,  means  their  actual  removal 
from  the  land,  while  'I'JDn  of  the  Phoenicians  refers  only  to  their 
deahng  in  them.  Slavery  was  an  essential  element  in  ancient 
civilization^  and  the  supply  of  slaves  was  in  large  part  recruited 
from  captives  taken  in  war.  The  large  demand  for  them  under 
the  ancient  regime  is  evidenced  by  the  gigantic  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  by  representations  on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  and  by  the 
legislation  concerning  them  in  the  Hammurabi  code;  cf.  r^. 
S§  15-20,  1 18,  119,  175,  176,  226,  257,  Does  Jo*  3*^  refer  to 
the  same  event?  and  is  the  event  that  which  is  described  as 
occurring  under  Jehoram  {2  Ch.  2\^^)  §  or  Ahaz  (2  Ch,  28")  ||  ? 
It  seems  best  either  to  understand  that  reference  is  made  to 
both  of  them  and  to  any  other  similar  event,lF  or  that  there 
is  no  specific  reference  intended,**  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain 
that  mb:  refers  at  all  to  the  Israelites.ft  The  sons  of  Javan  Qo.  3*) 
may  refer  to  an  Arabian  tribe  (cf.  Ez.  27^^  xks,^  rather  than  to  the 
Greeks.  J  t  — 7*  Ga%a\  Gaza  was  the  most  southern  (2  K-  18*) 
and  important  of  the  five  Philistine  cities  (i  S.  6*').     Being  the 


*.  "A.,  D*. 


•  Kusfntdki, 

tCf.  also  Ex.  27^*  (reading  a^w  (Edojn)  for  3iK  (AmnQ).asdo 
Toy.  COm  Hi,.  KraetEschmar,  et  ai:)^  t  P-  9^ ;  so  also  Ew. 

(  Mil.  It  Ros.,  Schrfiu  11  J11&,  ••  Os.  ft  We. 

tt  B«. ;  ct  Ctie.  art.  •'  Javan/'  EB. ;  Sw.  Das  Votk  Javan  (iSao) . 
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last  town  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  it  was  always  closely  connected 
with  Egypt*' 

Its  siCaAtion  on  the  edge  of  the  deaert  made  it  important  to  caravans.  It 
wftB  located  on  a  hill  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  three  milei  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean»  and  lifty  miles  S.W,  of  Jerusalem,  In  ancient  times  it  was  ibe  centre 
of  great  caravan  routes  north  to  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Tyre,  etcv,  and  south 
to  Egypt,  South  Arabia,  Petra,  and  Palmyra.  In  the  Tcl-cl*Amarna  period  it 
was  held  by  Egypt*  Early  Israel  probably  never  captured  Gaza  (Ju.  1**^  3' 
Jos.  13*)-  To  the  contrary  eflTect  arc  Jos.  15*'^  Ju.  i*^  (cf.  3),  which  are  prob- 
ably later  additions*  Gaza  (  =  Assyr.  {/a-nz-m-tu  or  /fa-zi^/i)  suffcretl  severely 
at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  times  of  Tiglathpileser  IIL  (734  B,C»). 
In  the  Nimrud  Inscription^  1.  62,  Hanno  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  paying 
tribute;  see  ABL.  57-  A^B.  IL  21.  In  the  annals  of  Tiglatbpileser  (IIL 
R  10,  2,  Is.  19  ff-)  in  connection  with  the  attack  upon  Israel,  we  read,  "  As  for 
Hanno  of  Gaj^  [who]  had  fled  [before J  my  [weapons J  and  escaped  to 
Mutsri —  Gaza  [I  captured],  its  fx>ssessions,  [its]  gods  [I  carried  away] 
...  and  my  royal  image  [I  set  up],"     Sec  JCB.  II,  32  f.;   COT,  1,  247, 

8  c<  And  I  win  turn  my  hand'l  Strike  with  repeated  blows,t 
rather  than  extend  in  a  new  movement*  J  Cf  also  Ju.  6**  Is.  i^ 
Zc.  13^  Ps,  81".  This  has  been  transposed  (i^j,).  —  Ekr&n']  The 
northernmost  of  the  four  cities  named,  was  of  importance  because 
it  possessed  an  oracle  of  Baalzebub  (2  K*  1'),  and  was  on  a 
good  trade  route,  being  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Philistia,  nine 
miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  vale  of  Sorek,  where  a  pass  breaks 
through  the  low  hills  to  Ramleh*  It  was  on  a  branch  of  the  line 
of  traffic.  Hence,  possibly,  it  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 
Egyptian  lists,  viz.  by  Thutmosis  III.  It  was  thus  the  nearest 
of  the  Philistine  cities  to  Judah.^ — 8  a,  ft*  Ashdodi  Was  a  well- 
fortified  city,  south  of  Ekron,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Gaza  and  three 
miles  from  the  seacoast ;  cf  Jos.  13*  i  S,  6*^^'.  It  was  anciently 
of  importance  as  the  halfway  station  on  the  road  from  Gaza  to 
J  op  pa.  It  was  well  watered,  and  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
most  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  Palestine.  The  cult  of  Dagon 
was  especially  associated  with  Ashdod  (cf  i  S.  5  f  i  Mace.  10*^ 
1 1*) .  From  3'  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  times  of 
Amos  a  place  of  some  repute.  —  Askehfi]   mentioned  as  early  as 

•  CI  the  lists  of  Ramses  II.  and  III.  which  are  treated  In  RPK  VI.  34  flF„  31  fC; 
W*  M.  M Ciller,  A,  und  £:,  159, 164  fL,  327  ff.»  393 ;  Sayce,  Pairiarckai  PaitUine,  235- 
40 ;  cf.  Paton,  Hist  78  (map).  t  Ros.,  Ba.  %  Mit. 
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on  Meneptah's  Israel-stele,  was  situated  in  a  rocky  amphitheatre 
immediately  on  the  coast.  It  was  isolated  from  the  other  Phihs- 
tinc  cities  by  its  location. 

Letters  from  its  governor  form  a  part  of  the  Amarna  correspondence 
(Am.  Tab.  207,  21 1  f. ;  see  transL  of  No*  207  in  Paton.  //isL  lot ;  Wkl. 
Amarna  LeUtri),  It  is  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  Philistine  territory  in  the 
dajpsof  SanwKjn  (Ju.  I4i»),  Samuel  (i  S,  6*').  David  (2S.  l»),  Zcphaniah  (2*  0* 
Jeremiah  (25«>47*''),  and  the  later  Zechariah  (9*).  Metinti  of  Askclon  is 
mentioned  among  the  tributaries  of  Tiglathptlescr  III.  (Nimrud  Inscription* 
L  6l.  V.  ABL.  57). 

8  d.  The  remnant  of  the  Philistines  shaii  perish']  Not  the  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  and  villages  (including  Gath)  unmentioncd 
before  •  (cf.  Je.  39'  Ne.  7"),  nor  the  last  man  of  the  Philistines  t 
(cf.  mrm,  4'  9*),  but  the  remBant  of  the  Philistines  wherever 
they  may  be,  i>.  a/i  the  Philistines,  Cf.  Ez,  56^*.  Other  pre- 
dictions against  Philistia  will  be  found  in  Is.  11"  14^*^  Je.  25*^  47 
Zp.  2*-'  Ez.  25**-*^  Zc.  9*-^  —  T^u  Lord  Yahweh]  The  most  com- 
mon designation  for  the  deity  in  Amosj  occurring  fifteen  times. 

6L  »idSp  nSj  oni^jri  ^p]  The  pron.  suf.  used  as  subj*  GK.  1 15  A ;  Ko.  229  d\ 
H*  A9v  2  ^(l) ;  the  cogn.  ace,  GK,  117/,  //;  H,  32,  2  ;  prep,  and  inf.  expressing 
causal  clause,  GK.  1 58  ^ ;  Ku.  403  f ;  lit.  because  Ihey  carried  into  exile  an  entire 
exile,  i,t.  exiled  company;  cf.  U.  45 ^\  the  fern,  being  used  collectively,  GK. 
122/;  K6.  255  </;  so  also  the  other  deriv*  n'j*j  (cf,  Je.  29*). —  3"i«>  -i^joi^] 
•t'jOT  is  followed  by  ^H  (Dt.  23*«),  t'5  (i  S.  23^11^  »>)^  ^^^  ^  ^izt^  ^  fiV 
78^**"*);  this  would  seem  to  be  a  poetic  usage.  The  Hiph.  like  the  Pi» 
=  ihui  om  up  /f,  deliver  &vtr  to  ;  the  ace.  of  the  person  is  omitted  here  as  in 
t  S.  23^.    The  inf.  with  *?  -  purpose  ;  GK.  1 14/  ^ ;  H.  29,  j  tf  j  Ko.  407  a. 

9,  10,  Judgment  upon  lyre, — The  world-catastrophe  which 
the  prophet  sees  includes  also  Phoenicia.  The  relationship  be- 
tween Phoenicia  and  Israel  had  been  very  close  (r./.)  ;  but  the 
threats  of  destruction  here  uttered  continued  to  be  made  to 
the  very  end  (cf.  Is.  23  Je.  25**  Ez.  26-28  Zc.  9"). 

The  structure  of  this  oracle  (and  of  the  following  one),  viz.  5  and  2,  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  preceding.  Strophe  1  is  the  same  including  (i) 
line  I,  the  divine  authority;  (2)  lines  2,  j,  the  use  of  the  symbolical  numbers, 
marking  the  transgression  in  a  general  way,  as  one  often  repeated ;  (3)  lines  3, 
4,  5,  the  more  specific  charge;  while  strophe  2  is  a  reproduction  of  the  first 
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two  lines  of  strophe  2  of  the  preceding  oracles.  There  is  nothing  to  corre* 
spond  to  strophe  2,  line  3,  and  all  of  strophe  3,  inclurUng  the  closing  ryv^^  -^on. 
This  striking  variation  of  form  in  the  utterances  against  Tyre  (vs.**  ^),  Edom 
(vs."**),  and  Judah  (2***)  is  to  be  explained,  jiot  upon  the  ground  of  a 
desire  to  condense,  in  order  to  avoid  too  much  monotony  and  repetition, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  in  that  case  to  understand  why  the  condensation 
is  made  in  one  case  rather  than  in  another;  but  upon  the  supposition,  for 
which  there  is  other  support,  that  these  particular  utterances,  vit,  concerning 
Tyre,  Edom*  and  jtidah,  are  not  from  Amos,  but  are  interpolations  from  a  later 
time.  The  considerations  to  be  noted  here  are:  (1)  If  the  geographical 
order  prevailed  as  elsewhere,  from  N.  to  S»,  vs.*""  would  have  preceded 
vs,*^;  (2)  the  charge  made  here  is  the  same  as  that  made  against  the 
Philistines;  (3)  the  *^  nan  is  lacking  here  as  in  the  section  on  Edom  (vs**^^)- 
a.  We.,  Now.,  LOhr;  Che.  £^.  I.  151 ;  Baumann,  — 9.  -^:f]  UTtl.  (A'v<  Tl*  I. 
147;  so  Oie.  Crii.  Bib.)  -^id  referring  to  the  N.  Arabian  Mugri  — noSr]  6 
(as  in  v.")  noSc'.^o*nK]  S  |  --^^  -l*  — dikS]  not  dikS  for  Amos  would  have 
said  Damascus;  Wki  (C/.  I.  199  note)  omits,  since  it  really  comes  from  v.'; 
but  this  is  not  certain. 

9  a.  7}'/r]  i.e.  Phoenicta.  According  to  the  usual  view,  the 
Phoenicians  were  a  Semitic  people*  who,  like  the  Aramaeans  and 
Hebrews,  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Semitic  westward  immi- 
grations. 

That  they  were  originaDy  related  to  the  Hebrews  may  be  concluded  from 
their  Semitic  speech,  which  can  hardly  have  been  borrowed  by  either  nation. 
They  are  named  with  the  Hamites  in  Gn.  ic^  for  good  reasons,  as  that  table 
does  not  contemplate  actual  relationship  but  geographical  distribution.  The 
oldest  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  was.  Sidon»  The  Assyrian  inscriptioiu 
mention  a  great  and  a  small  Sidon  (Sennacherib,  Taylor  Cyl.  II.  38;  COT,  I. 
87;  RFH.  ABL.  71).  From  that  point  they  spread,  first  to  the  north  on 
the  coast  (cf.  Gn.  10^'),  and  later  to  the  south,  where  Tyre  was  founded  as  a 
colony  of  Sidon  (cf.  Is.  23**»  where  it  is  called  [''i^iT^).  Tyre,  the  prominence 
of  which  dates  from  about  J 197  B.C.,  was  first  built  on  the  mainland,  thirty 
furlongs  south  of  the  later  island -city,  called  by  the  old  wTiters  riaXaiTupoi  (Joa, 
AhL  9,  14,  2;  Strabo,  16,  2,  24J  Diodorus^  I7t4;  Curtius,  4,  2,  18;  Ba,  239). 
Old  Tyre  is  probably  meant  by  ni  -^xaD  (Jos.  19*"  z  S.  24'').  It  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  Elxodus,  but  seems  to  have  been  of  little  importance,  in  view  of 
the  above  passage  in  Joshua,  which  contains  the  only  mention  before  David** 
time,  and  represents  it  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  tribe  of  Asher,  although 
other  Phoenician  cities,  as  Acco,  Sidon,  were  not  so  treated  (Jy.  l*^).  Homer 
often  mentions  Sidon.  but  never  Tyre  (//.  VI.  289;  XXIII,  743  ;  Odys.  XIV. 
84;  XIII.  285;  XV.  425)^  but  both  are  mentioned  in  the  Tel-el-Amarna  letters 
(*^.  Nos.  17  and  18).  By  reason  of  their  increase,  the  Tynans  founded  the 
new  city  on  an  island  four  furlongs  from  the  mainland,  and  bdng  thus  pro- 
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lectcd  from  enemies  they  soon  rose  to  importance.  In  David's  time  they  had 
their  own  powerful  king  (2  S.  5^*),  and  from  that  time  on  are  frequently  men- 
tioned. By  the  year  900  B.C.  they  had  taken  the  supremacy  of  the  Fhocnicmns 
away  from  Sidon,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  i  K.  16**  Ethbaal  is  King  of 
the  Sidonians»  while  according  to  Joseph  us  {AnL  VIII.  13,  2)  be  was  King 
of  Tyre,  On  Tyrinn  coins  of  Anliochus  Epiphancs,  we  read  **  metropolis  of 
ibc  Sidonians,'*  the  Phoeoiciana  generally  being  called  Sidonians.  Tyre  ii 
often  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (v.i.).  Both  Sidon  and  Tyre 
are  written  with  the  deter  mi  natives  for  ciiy  or  for  country,  but  wkh  Tyre  the 
latter  is  more  common.  At  the  time  of  Amos^  Tyre,  the  chief  city,  naturally 
represented  the  whole  country*  By  its  geographical  position  it  was  more 
intimately  connected  with  Israel  than  was  any  of  the  other  cities.  The 
settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  did  not  bring  them  into  much  trouble 
with  Phoenicia.  In  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon  Phoenician  influence 
was  great  (2  S.  5"  I  K.  5**'''),  being  seen  especially  m  everything  that  relates 
to  art,  architecture,  and,  indeed,  the  common  affairs  of  life  (Pcrrot  and  Gii-  ' 
pier,  Phenicit-Cypre).  After  the  division,  the  intimacy  became  even  greater, 
Jeatebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaalt  king  of  Phoenicia  (i  K.  1 6^* J,  being  queen 
of  Israel,  and  her  daughter  Athaliah,  the  wife  and  successor  of  Ahaidah,  being 
queen  of  Judah  (2  K.  u^).  In  the  times  of  the  prophets,  perhaps  as  early 
■S  tbCMie  of  Amos,  there  came  a  reaction  against  Phoenicia,  due,  in  part* 
perhaps,  to  the  character  of  the  two  women  Just  mentioned,  and  in  part  to 
the  work  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

9  b.  The  brotherly  covenanf]  From  i  K,  g^j  in  which  Hiram 
calls  Solotnon  brother,  and  frotB  2  S,  5"  i  K,  5**^-  16**  we  may 
conclude  that  friendly  relations  existed  between  Israel  and  Tyre 
before,  during,  and  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  A  covenant  is 
mentioned  between  Solomon  and  Hiram  (i  K.  5^,  which  pos- 
sibly contained  a  provision  against  selling  the  Hebrews  as  slaves.* 
This  was  a  spiritual  covenant  as  well  as  a  worldly  one,  i  K,  5^.t 
It  may  be  an  objection  to  this  that  the  covenant  was  one  of 
individuals  (Solomon  and  Hiram)  and  not  of  the  two  nations ;  t 
since  it  seems  quite  clear  that  vs.'"*  are  a  late  interpolation 
(r*ft).  The  reference  is  not  to  a  supposed  covenant  between 
Edom  and  Israel  which  Phoenicia  had  forgotten,  although  Israel 
and  Edom  are  called  brothers  in  v.'V,  because  (i)  the  relation- 
ship with  Edom  was  that  of  blood,  not  of  covenant ;  §  (2)  this 
relationship  had  long  ago  been  changed  to  one  of  deadly 
enmity ;  |   (3)  Phoenicia  would  not  be  responsible,  but  Edom ; 

•  Pa.        t  Geb.        t  Diisterdieck.        }  CaL,  Ew.,  Dttsterdieck,        ||  Ba. 
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at  all  events  Philistia  would  be  equally  responsible.  It  has  been 
suggested  *  that  the  slaves  turned  over  to  Edom  were  taken  by 
Tyre,  not  from  Israel,  but  from  various  cities  of  the  Phoenicians 
or  of  the  Canaaniles*  This  would  constitute  the  breach  of  the 
covenant.  Cf.  Winckler*s  view  (i/.j.)»  —  10*  And  it  shall  devour 
her  {Tyre's)  palaces^  Cf,  Is.  23  Je.  25®  Ez.  26^""  Zc.  9*^  This 
prediction  was  fulfilled  in  the  relationship  which  Tyre  sustained  to 
Assyria  and  the  empires  that  followed. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Amos  the  city  had  paid  tribute  to  AshurnaQirpal 
{Annaht  col.  III.  86)  and  Adadtiirari  III,  who  says,  **,  .  .  from  above  the 
Euphrates*  flatti,  Aharri,  to  its  whole  extent,  Tyre,  Sidoo,  the  country  of 
Omrt,  Edom,  Palastu  as  far  as  the  great  sea  of  the  setting  of  the  sun»  I 
brought  to  submission,  ant!  taxes  and  tribute  I  placed  on  them"  (i  R,  35^  12; 
t/,  RFH.  ABL,  52),  and  a  littk  later  to  Ttgkthpileser  111.  v.  Nimrud  Inscrip- 
tion :  "  I  sent  my  military  governor,  the  chief  ofliicer^to  Tyre  j  from  Mitenna, 
of  Tyre,  (I  received)  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  gold  .  . ,"  {ABl^  57; 
c£  COT.  L  242). 

9.  nsT  mSi  ,  ,  ,  Di*JO?i  Sf[  Inf.  continued  by  pt,  GK,  114  r,  158^;  K5. 
413  </  —  QTi**  n'»^3]  an  attributive  gen.,  v*  K5.  335  €\  GK.  128/*  Primaiy 
meaning  of  n*">3  appears  in  Assyr.  biriiu  {har^  =  hind),  fetter^  also  treaty^ 
iovtnant  (Zimmem,  Bussp^almen^  59,  $2  ;  Dl,  Die  Sprache  tier  Kotsaer^  7, 
and  lllVB.,  s.v.).  n^na  might  be  made  either  (tf)  between  men,  or  {b)  be- 
tween God  and  man.  Of  the  former  there  were  at  least  two  kinds^  those 
between  individuals,  e^.  1  S.  18*  20*  23^*  2  S.  3^°^  ;  and  those  between 
tribes  or  nations,  e^,  I  K,  5-8  i5iv>  Ho.  12^  Gn.  26**^  31**'%  A  divine  cove- 
nant is  said  to  be  at  the  basis  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  0»  T,,  vix. 
Israelis  claim  to  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gn.  15),  the  perpetual  monarchy  of 
the  Davidic  house  (2  S.  7  2^  Ps.  89"),  and  the  perpetual  pricsthoo^I  of  the 
Levitcs  (Ex.  32^  Dt.  33^  Jc.  ^^^  Ma.  2*' J,  The  usual  expression  for  making 
a  covenant  is  nna  n*^;,  the  signilicancc  of  which  is  illustrated  by  Gn,  15.  The 
idea  of  communion  of  life  secured  by  eating  together  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  conception  lying  at  the  root  of  the  custom  of  covenant -malting  (cf. 
Jos.  9^*');  this  fellowship  might  be  establishetl  by  drinking  each  other's 
blood,  or  by  partaking  together  of  the  blood  of  a  sacrificial  animal,  or  by  eating 
salt  together,  or  by  eating  any  food  in  common.  It  is  probable  that  the  cove- 
nant was  usually  ratified  by  some  distinctly  religious  rite.  The  full  ceremony 
of  making  a  covenant  was  as  follows  :  (a)  a  statement  of  the  terms  agreed  to; 
{b)  an  oath  on  the  part  of  each  party  to  the  agreement  to  observe  the  term* 
agreed  to ;  (r)  a  curse  invoked  upon  himself  by  each  one  in  case  of  failure 
to  keep  his  agreement ;   {d)  a  solemn  ratification  of  the  curse  made  by  pass- 


ing  between  the  parts  of  a  sacHEced  animal  (probably  a  later  development 
of  the  custom  of  eating  the  sacrifice  together).  The  expression  o^hk  nna 
occurs  only  here,  and  the  covenant  alluded  to  is  wholly  unknown.  On  cove- 
nants X'.  Kraetischmar,  Dii  Bundin'ersteiiuHg  im  A,  T*  (1S96);  N.  Schmidt^ 
art.  •'  Covenant,"  EB.;  Da.  art.  *•  Covenant,*'  DB,  .*  WRS.  Sem,  312  ff.,  479  fif.; 
Val,  ZAW.  XII.  1-22,  224-60,  XIII.  245-79;  art  "Bund,"  PRE>\  Giese- 
brecht.  Die  GeschichiiUkkeii  </,  SinaUundes  (1900);  II.  C.  Trumbull .  Tfu 
Blood  Ccvfnani:  Id^  The  Covenant  of  Salt;  Id,  The  Threshold  Covenant 

11^  12.  Judgtmnt  upon  Edam.  —  After  Syria  and  Philistia,  and 
in  coonection  with  Tyre,  the  prophet,  according  to  the  present 
text,  foretells  the  doom  of  Edom.  This  oracle,  like  those  against 
Tyre  and  Judah,  is  evidently  an  interpolation  from  the  exilic  or 
post-exilic  period.  The  specific  arguraents  *  are:  (i)  the  simi- 
larity of  stnjcture  with  i^***  and  1^  *  and  the  difference  of  structure 
from  that  of  the  other  fuller  utterances  j  (2)  Petra,  the  most  im- 
portant city  of  Edom  in  the  time  of  Amos,  is  not  mentionedjt 
while  the  names  Teraan  and  Bozrah  occur  elsewhere  chiefly  in 
late  writings  J  ;  (j)  the  vagueness  of  the  description  of  Edora's 
oflfence  ;  (4)  Edom  in  early  times  was  subject  to  Israel,  and  suf- 
fered more  from  Israel  than  Israel  from  Edom.  For  two  centuries 
before  Amos  Edom  had  been  under  Israel  (i  K.  11^"  2  K*  14^), 
The  cruelty  which  furnished  the  basis  for  the  ill  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Israel  came  with  the  exile.  It  was  not  tinnatural,  therefore, 
tiiat  a  later  writer,  devoid  of  historical  perspective,  and  thinking 
that  Edom  deserved  denunciation,  should  frame  a  section  which 
in  due  time  secured  a  place  in  the  text  of  Amos.  The  clause 
**and  his  wrath,  etc/*  (v,*^)  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  inter- 
polation, is  a  gloss,  merely  repeating  the  thought  of  the  preceding 
phrase  in  synonymous  words. 

11.  rcnn  rnn]  probably  a  gloss;  S  i\vpL'fimro  ^ifripa  iwl  7^?;  other 
versions  follow  ftflE*  Some  codd.  of  0  read  ^i^Tpav  for  fiifripa^  ilirscht 
accounts  for  the  text  of  0  on  the  supposition  that  CK  crept  in  aflcr  rrrn 
by  mistake  from  the  previous  line  and  was  then  read  with  the  preceding 
V  as  oiKa  which  then  went  over  easily  into  nsiio*    Gr.,  n^f]  or  n;«h  for 

•  K.  We. ;  Che.  £B.  h  151 1 ;  Bu.  yew.  Enc.  U  53a  ;  Now.,  L6hr,  Baumann, 
Marti;  cf.  GAS.,  Dr. 

fThe  Sela,  captured  by  Amanah  (3  K.  14^.  ^  probably  not  to  be  identified 
wilh  Petra,  but  with  some  unknown  rocky  fortress;  so  Kit.  on  2  K.  14';  Che,  EB. 
IV,  4344,  t  But  cf,  Gn.  3688'  (JM  and  Che.  EB,  I.  603. 
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nnttn,  —  -iom  '^jsh  ^tb^i]  S  ko.1  lipwaaev  tit  t*^T^pto¥  iiplic^v  adrou.  *A.  xal 
^pfwcrc*  f/i  r<M^t  «/«TOt  iif  &pyi  a^oO ;  simibtly  2.,  O.    F  <"/  tenner  it  ultra 

furortm  luum.  %  ^)^9  >a^S\  |p^o,  SS.  retain  fUE*  but  connect 
tCH  with  following  clause  rendering  ij?  ^(w/y.  Ols.  (on  Ps,  103*;  so  also 
Gr.,  We.p  Gu.p  Dr,,  Elh.,  Oct,,  Oort  Zfw.,  Hirscht),  ■^»},  which  U  ftppar- 
cntly  supported  by  S  and  H  and  favored   by  ihc  paralklism.  —  mfj  mcr] 

0  ^^i^Xa^i*  %h  ¥t%m ;  other  versions  follow  jfHSE.  Cf*  S  i----^*'-^^  Marck 
and  Vsu,  n-jt;^;  so  also  J.  A.  Bcwer  {AJSL.  XVIl,  168),  hut'with  a  different 
meaning  (r.i.).  Ob.,  mj>  lec  (so  We.»  Gu„  Now.,  GAS.,  Oort  Em,,  Elh., 
Oct.,  Hirscht)  but  this  is  unnecessary,  — 18.  p*r]  *A.,  S^  0.,  AraK  C 
i&uth,  0SF  follow  fEE.  — ^"^313  nijonw]  S  B€iU\nx.  rnx^uv  a^i^;  other 
▼enions  treat  n-^xa  as  a  proper  noun,  *A.,  2.,  render  nuo■^H  by  ^ipeti  j  e.^ 
9lK^ffti%i  V  aides. 

11  a.  E(fi7m^  The  traditions  recognize  the  Edomites  as  older, 
so  far  as  concerns  national  existence,  than  the  Israelites. 

Mt  Seir,  extending  from  the  southeast  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  a  mountainous  region,  seems  to  have  been  their  first  home  after 
the  migration  from  Mesopotamia.  Some  think  it  is  the  country  mentioned  in 
Egyptian  records  as  Ad  ma  or  Atuma,  near  Egypt  ^  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  called  Shasu,  nomads  (Chahaa,  P^oyag^e,  307 ;  Brugsch,  //isf,  h  146, 
216;  DBJ^  L  855).  This  region,  full  of  caves,  gave  them  as  freebooters 
(Gn.  27*^)  great  protectioni  and  was,  likewise,  favorable  for  caravan  trade 
between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  Phoenicia  and  Philistia  (cf,  Ez»  27'*,  read- 
ing Q^K  for  3^w;  so  <|S,  and  some  Hebrew  Mss,).  From  the  table  in 
Gn.  36,  it  has  been  supposed  (Ba.)  that  the  Edomites  conquered  and  incor- 
porated the  Horitcs  (Dt,  2^),  also  the  Canaanites  and  Ishmaelites.  Their 
form  of  government  was  tribal  (Gn.  36^^^^^'");  but  for  all  the  tribes  there 
was  one  king  (Gn,  36^*'')  probably  elective  (Buhl,  Gesck*  d^  Edomiter,  47; 
eft  Saycc,  DB.  I,  645),  The  cities,  in  order  of  importance,  were  Pctra, 
where  two  caravan  routes  crossed;  Borrah  (la,  34*  63*);  the  ports  Elath 
and  Ezion-gebcr  (t  K.  9*).  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  sun-worship- 
pers in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  "rvy  (the  name  of  the  sun-god) 
in  their  proper  names  (i  K.  11"  t  Ch.  i^  Gn.' 36**;  Ba.  100;  cf.  Nfi.  EB, 
IL  1187),  but  nothiFig  really  definite  is  known  of  their  religion.  Edom  and 
Israel  were  not  always  so  bitter  towards  each  other  as  in  the  later  days  (cf, 

1  K.  1 1^^).  While  this  hostility  had  some  basis  in  Edom*s  treatment  of  Israel 
at  the  Exodus  (Nu.  20^*-5-'i  Dt.  2*"* — ^thc  two  accountfi  leave  this  matter  quite 
uncertain)  and  in  events  of  the  times  of  Saul  and  David  (l  S,  14^^  2  S.  8'*), 
the  ground  for  complaint  was  rather  on  the  side  of  Edom.  Edom  remained 
subordinate  to  Israel  under  Solomon  (i  K.  9*),  although  Had  ad  Simght  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  (i  K.  Ii'*"®),  and  to  Judah  under  Jehoshaphat  (i  K*  22**  ♦^ 

2  K.  3**^),     Under  Joram,  Edom  revolted  and  then   followed  a  period  of 
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independeace,  dmring  wbicb  it  bad  &  king  of  its  own  (2  K.  8^^) ;  but  loon 
S<U  was  captured  by  Ama^iali  {2  K,  14'),  and  Elalh  was  restored  to  Judah 
by  Uxziah  (2  Ch,  26^).  For  an  interpretation  of  the  Bttrssing  of  Esau 
(Gft,  27**^,  which  had  its  origin  about  thia  time)  as  revealing  the  feeling  of 
bract  toward  Edom,  *ee  No,  £B,  It,  1185. 

11  b.  Because  he  pursued  his  brother  with  the  sword^  Ct  Ob,*", 
If  this  contains  a  definite  allusion,  it  must  be  understood,  not  of 
Nu.  ao^'^;»  nor  of  Jehoram  (2  Ch.  ai*"*^  2  K,  8^^)  ;  f  but 
rather  of  some  incursion  of  Edom  against  Israel  shortly  before 
the  utterance.  J  It  is  perhaps  better  taken  of  the  general  attitude 
of  Edom  towards  Israel,  shown  in  the  cases  cited  above  and  in 
many  others  of  which  there  is  no  record, §  The  title  *' brother" 
was  frequendy  thus  applied,  e.g,^  Dt*  2*  23^  Ok*^^  cf.  Gn.  27*"  *'. 
Israel  and  Edom  were  more  closely  related  than  was  Israel  with 
any  other  nation.  —  And  destroyed  his  compassion^  The  rendering 
of  CjTil  "did  violence  to  the  womb,''  referring  to  Esau*s  trading 
his  birthright,  is  fanciful ;  likewise  that  which  makes  ""Drn  *'  his 
brother/'  \  The  choice  must  lie  between  "  his  compassions,"  i>., 
the  Edomites  have  destroyed  their  natural  sense  of  compassion  or 
regard  for  a  brother, f  or  "  his  wombs,"  /,r,,  pregnant  women.* • 
Cf.  Vater's  opinion,  which  makes  vom  foetus.  This  line  seems  to 
be  a  comment  in  explanation  of  the  preceding  phrase,  and  its 
omission  greatly  relieves  the  passage,  —  And  he  cherished  his 
anger  per petuatly'\  If  fHC  is  accepted,  "anger'*  may  be  the  sub- 
ject = -^«</  his  anger  did  tear  perpetua/ty  (cf.  Jb.  i6')  ;  or  an 
accusative  of  manner  =  And  in  his  anger  he  did  tear.  In  either 
case  the  meaning  is  the  same,  viz.  that  of  a  lasting  hatred  of 
Edom  for  Israel  (cf  Gn.  2 7*^). ft  The  emendation  of  Olshausen 
(r^.)  here  followed,  which  is  based  upon  the  parallelism  and 
implied  in  S  and  F,  and  retained  his  anger  (cf.  Ps.  103^  Lv,  19^* 
Na.  I*  Je,  3*),  makes  a  much  easier  rendering,  but  one  which  is 
redundant,  unless  the  following  clause  is  treated  as  a  gloss.  —  And 
he  kept  his  anger  forever^  {vj\}.  —  12.  Teman']  Used  synony- 
mously with  Edora  in  Je,  49^  Ob,^  Hb.  3*  and  in  parallelism  with 

•Ra.,  Cyril.  t  Ew.  (j  Cf.  Ba. 

t  Schlicr.  ]  CaK,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Dr.        1  CaL,  Scbrd.,  Ba.,  Pu.,  Kc,  Dr. 

••  C.  Doederlcin.  Dm.,  Jus,;  but  v.  Marti* 

ft  So  CaU,  Jus.,  Ros..  Ba..  Pu..  Ke..  and  in  iht  second  form  'A.,  1..  Gcb. 
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it  in  Je*  49**.  There  being  no  mention  of  walls,  we  may,  with 
most  commentators,  understand  that  no  "city"  is  intended,— 
Bozra}i\  Probably  the  chief  city  of  Edora*  Referred  to  in  Gn. 
36®  Je.  49**,  and  with  Edom  in  Is.  34*  63*  Je,  49''  cf.  Je,  49^  ^, 
So  called  from  its  strength ;  Is,  34",     Note  the  rendering  of  ® 

Tcnittti  was  celebrated  for  its  wiadoin  (cf.  Jc,  49^  ^) ;  Elipbaz,  one  of  Job't 
friends,  came  from  it  ( Jb.  2^1  4^).  It  was  probably  named  from  Teman, 
grandson  of  Esau;  cf.  Gn,  36**  ^  ^.  Its  location  b  not  certain,  but  Ez,  25^* 
mentions  *' Teman  even  unto  Dedan  **  as  including  the  wh4>le  country,  hence, 
as  Dedan  was  in  the  southeast,  Tenoan  was  probably  in  the  northwest  or  north 
(Buhl,  Edomiur^  30), 

Bonrah  is  probably  to  be  Identified  with  the  small  modem  village  Buscirc 
or  Bus^ra^  meaning,  little  Bosra,  although  it  has  also  been  identified  with  the 
later  Petra  (Wetzstein,  in  De.  Jesaja^  704)*  Under  Juram  of  Judah,  E<iom 
probably  gained  its  independence  (2  K,  8*^*").  The  text  is  doubtful,  but  cf. 
Sta.  GVI,  !♦  537  J  Buhlt  Edom  iter ^  64;  Kit.  in  lo£»  References  of  doubtfyl 
date  to  Edom  are  found  in  Ps.  6o»-ii  {=  I'S.  loS»-ii)  Jc.  4^*^  (cf.  also  Is.  i|i* 
je.  <^  25**),  with  which  arc  to  be  contrasted  the  kindly  references  in  Dt.  2*^ 
23^''.  The  kings  of  E^om  before  the  time  of  Amos  had  paid  tribute  to 
Ad&dnirart  III,  and  soon  after  to  Tiglathpilcscr  III. 

11.  ifii'i  Sp]  prep,  with  inf.  esrpressing  cause  (r.j.),  —  nne»i]  Pf.  with  1  cons, 
fol.  inf,,  to  express  freq.  action;  Dr.  §  ilS;  GK,  112*,  114  r;  It.  25,  1  a\  K5. 
413  if.  —  rem]  abstr.  pU;  CK.  124^;  Kd.  262  <r.  —  i-ion]  the  impf.  with  ^  cons. 
foL  m  pf.  with  1  cons,;  cf.  Dr.  §  118,^ — ick]  either  subj,  or  obj.  or  adv.  ace* 
according  to  interpretation.  —  nti  mntf  in ^351]  This^  for  reasons  given  above, 
is  probably  a  gloss.  The  usual  rendering  has  been  **  And  his  wrath  he  kept 
forever,**^  ihc  n^  referring  to  '3J?,  Mappfq  dropped  because  of  recession  of 
accent^  GK.  58  g\  or  ri_  paragogic  (Ros,),  cf.  Zc.  5^1  Nu.  32^*  Ru,  2^*,  Ew.*a 
rendering  of  rrjipr  "lieth  in  wait"  (cf.  Jb.  24**  Ps.  56')  is  hardly  tenable. 
J,  A,  Bewer  suggests  a  new  rendering  for  this  and  the  preceding  clause^  vb. 
**  His  anger  tore  perpetually,  while  his  fury  raged  forever;*'  cf.  Je.  3'.  This 
involves  a  change  of  vocaliiation  in  one  word  {v,s.),  and  the  giving  to  ^^v  of 
the  meaning  rage^  not  elsewhere  found  in  Hebrew,  though  quite  cotnmon  in 
Assyrian  (cf.  Dl.  HWB*  s,v,)  —  iP'^ajJi]  casus  pendens  and  chiasm  for  em- 
phasis;  GK.  142/ n,  I.;    K5.  341^  — mi]   adv.  ace.  of  time;  GK.  118  i; 

13-15.  Judgment  upon  Amman. — ^The  list  of  Israel's  ene- 
mies, the  announcement  of  whose  destruction  would  be  gladly 
received,  included,  besides  Syria  and  Philistia  (Phoenicia  and 
Tyre),  also  Ammon  and  Moab.    These  two  are  the  next  pair  to 
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serve  as  the  target  of  the  prophet's  indignant  arrow.    Ammon, 
because  of  her  wickedness,  shall,  with  the  others,  perish, 

Tht  arrangement  of  the  strophes  is  5,  j,  and  3,  and  the  genera!  plan  is 
that  of  the  first  two  uracles.  The  clause  neio  pv3  njTpj  (v.  14)  is  but  a  weak 
repetition  of  the  preceding  clause  and  there  is  nothing  to  corrcspund  to  it  in 
the  parallel  section  on  Moab  (2^"^),  although  in  every  other  respect  the  paral* 
ieiism  is  perfect.  For  these  reasons  we  may  regard  it  as  a  gloss.  While  the 
first  two  utterances  (those  concerning  Syria  and  Fhilistia)  arc  parallel,  con- 
sisting each  of  three  strophes  with  three  lines  in  each,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  utterances  are  parallel,  consisting  each  of  two  strophes,  one  having 
four,  the  other  two  lines,  the  fifth  and  sixth  utterances  are  also  parallel,  con- 
sisting cmch  of  three  strophes,  one  of  four,  one  of  two,  and  one  of  three  lines. 

18,  r\'\n']  Vd.  ri>->p(?).  —  dSidj]  V-^^}2}.  —  U.  rsvia]  B  pL  as  in 
V.*;  S  —  rx'ina.  —  "^702}  0  xal  aeurd-^fftr at  (^  ijD^).-*rnj»D  Qi*3]  49  iv  n/U- 
/Miii  av¥Tt\eiat  aiSr^f  (=  rrp*"©  ^p^3)*  Gr.  0^3. —  15.  03^2]  @  ol  ^a^iXuf  avrt^t, 
'A.,  X.,  SH  =  qjSD  (so  also  Gr.,  Dr.,  Oort  Em.,  Now/).  — mn]  read  (with 
Gr»  and  Now.)  Vjnoi,  foil  B,  el  Uptit  at^^y;  so  A.,  S.,  8.;  cf.  B  ^^mop^Q^o. 

13  a.  The  children  of  Ammon\  It  was  entirely  proper  to  tinite 
Ammon  and  Moab  in  treatment,  because  they  were  closely  related 
to  each  other  and  to  the  Hebrews, 

However  untrustworthy  the  story  of  Lot's  incest  with  his  daughters  may  be, 
the  fact  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  story  may  be  credited,  viz.  that  Ammon 
and  Moab,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  belonged  to  the  stock  of  the  Terahitcs, 
who  emigrated  with  Abraham  (Kit.  Hist,  I.  24;  Sta.  GVL  I.  113).  Just  ai 
tradition  assigns  to  these  nations  a  common  origin,  the  taw  in  later  times 
(Dl  23*  Ezr.  9*  Nc.  13')  refuses  theio  admittance  lo  the  congregation  of 
IsraeL  Moloch  of  Ammon,  as  well  as  Chemosh  of  Moab,  was  a  man-eating 
foe-god,  and  to  the  worship  of  this  god  Israel  frequently  showed  an  incli- 
nation ( Ju.  10^  I  K.  11*^-  2  K.  23^)*  These  nations,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions handed  down,  dwelt  together,  cast  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  rivers 
Amon  and  Jabbok,  whence  the  original  inhabitants,  called  Zamzummim  by 
the  Ammonites,  and  Emim  by  the  Moabites  (Dt.  2"  is-21),  had  been  driven 
oat.  But  they  were  subsequently  separated  by  the  Amoritcs,  who>  coming  in 
between  them,  drove  Moab  south  over  the  Arnon  and  Ammon  to  the  east  and 
north  over  the  Jabbok,  and  established  a  kingdom  in  their  original  territory 
(Nu.  21^*^).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Hebrews  did  not  disturb 
Ammon,  although  they  conquered  the  Amoritcs  (Nu.  21**'),  Ammon,  now 
with  Moab  (  Ju.  3**),  and  now  alone  ( Ju.  10^^),  laid  claim  to  the  land  taken 
from  the  Amorites  by  Israel  (  Ju,  11**;  cf.  Jos.  13**).  The  contest  was  con- 
dncted  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan*  How  much  of  all  this  is  historically 
iccnrmte  we  cannot  afBrm.     Defeated  by  Jephthah  (Ju«  ii^*^)*  they  appear 
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next  in  SaiU*s  time,  under  Nahash  their  king»  at  the  siege  of  Jabcsh-Gilead, 
where  they  were  routed  (l  S.  ii;  cf.  14*').  While  at  first  on  good  terras 
With  David  (2  S*  10^;  cf.  23*^),  Ihcy  later  became  hostile  (2  S.  lo")  ^a^l 
were  defeated  by  him  and  treated  with  terrible  cruelly  (2  S,  8^^  to.  12^*-**)  at 
the  capture  of  Kabbah.  They  do  not  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  after  this, 
but  arc  mentioned  as  having  been  defeated  by  Jehoshuphat  (2  Ch.  20)  and 
as  tributary  to  Uzziah  (2  Ch.  26'')  and  Jotham  (2  Ch.  if).  Allusion  is  made 
to  thcra  in  Is.  1 1".    At  the  time  of  Amos  they  were  probably  independent. 

13  ft.  Because  they  have  ripped  up  the  women  with  child  of  Gilead  ] 
This  act  of  cruelty  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Hebrews  (2  K. 
8"  Ho.  10"  i3»«  2  K.  15^*^  Is,  i3^«  Na,  3^"  Ps.  137';  cf.  Iliad,  VL 
57  f.,  XXIL  163  f.).*  The  reference  is  in  every  way  so  specific  as 
to  suggest  a  particular  event.  This  event  may  have  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  attack  of  Nahash,  the  Ammonite,  upon  Jabesh 
Gilead  (i  S.  11),  or  a  league  of  the  Ammonites  with  the  Syrians 
under  Hazac!  (2  K.  8^  lo'*^)  ;  cf,  the  league  mentioned  in  2  S. 
lo"'  \  IK  also  2  K.  13^  '-t  To  this  interpretation,  in  general,  Jewish 
commentators  have  objected  because  of  the  cruelty  involved, 
and  have  suggested  that  nH"!  be  taken  as  —  pnn  mountains. 
This  gives  (1)  they  ^roke  through  the  mountains  of  Gilead^  i,e, 
violated  the  law  of  boundaries  (Dt  27"),  or  (2)  the  castles  which 
were  strong  like  mountains.  |  For  n^n^  it  is  also  suggested  to 
change  the  text  {tKs.)  and  read  fortijied  places  as  tieing  more  in 
harmony  with  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  —  That  they  might  enlarge 
their  border'\  This  was  the  purpose  of  the  war  in  which  such 
cruelties  w*ere  practised.  The  Ammonites  had  originally  laid  claim 
to  this  district  ( Ju.  1 1^^)  and  were  always  presenting  themselves  as 
claimants  for  additional  territory  (Ju.  10^  i  S.  11*^).  — 14  a.  But  I 
ivili kindle^  QL  I  will  setidj  v}^  and  previously.  This  expression 
has  been  thought  to  mean  that  the  fire  is  not  only  sent  by  Yahweh, 
but  is  also  directed  by  him,§  or  that  it  is  a  conOagration  from 
within.  II  —  Randall]  This  is  abbreviated  for  "  Rabbah  of  the  sous 
of  Ammon  **  (Dt.  3**  2  S.  1 2»  1 7*^  Je.  49*  Ez.  2 1^) .    The  town  was 


•Cf.  Schultens,  Aftmumenta  a^iiquUsimae  HisiorUu  Arahtm,  135,  cited  in 
Michaelis,  Comm.  on  the  Latm  of  Moses,  L  327;  Ba.;  for  Arabic  usage  Wc,i  cites 
BAihir,  fV.  256,  i ;  258. 6;  260,  ao;  a63.  it  ff. ;  KitAb  al-'Agh.  XIX.  139,  la  1;  XX, 
ia8,  13;  Tabard,  II.  75S,  19. 
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situated  at  the  head  of  the  Jabbok,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.E, 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  post-bibUcal 
Rabbah  of  Moab,  the  biblical  Ar, 

This  is  the  only  city  of  Aromun  of  any  importance  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
though  Jepbthab  is  said  to  have  caplared  twenty  cities  the  names  of  which 
are  not  mentioned,  probably  because  they  were  small,  all  of  which  is  a  Icsti- 
tnony  to  the  essentially  roving  character  of  the  people,  Rabbah  was  besieged 
And  captured  by  David,  but  afterward  regained  its  importance. 

14  b.  With  shouting  in  the  day  of  battk'\  The  verb  here  rend- 
ered **  shout,*'  in  Is.  15*  Mi.  4'  and  Ho.  5*  is  used  of  the  cry  of  those 
in  distress;  cf.  also  Nu.  lo^'^*^  Jo»  2*.  I'he  substantive^  contrary  to 
Marck,  is  used  only  of  the  joyful  cry  of  victory  or  attack  *  (Jos.  6* 
Jb.  39**  Je.  V^49'  Am.  2*  Zp.  i^"  Nu.  10*  '')>  — ^F/V/^  a  stortn  in  the 
day  of  tempest^  This  scarcely  refers  to  an  actual  storm,t  but 
describes  figuratively  the  assaulting  of  a  city.  |  Cf.  Is.  27*  28*.§ 
—  And  their  king  shall  go  into  exile']  Upon  the  basis  of  &  and  U, 
some  would  read  Mikhom,  the  name  of  the  Ammonitish  idol,  for 
their  king  {v.s,).  Upon  the  basis  of  Je.  49^  where  the  same 
phraseology  is  used,  and  Je,  48^  (cf.  also  Zp.  i*),  where  Chemosh 
is  spoken  of  in  the  same  connection,  others  suggest  Moikam^  the 
name  of  an  idol.  As  opposed  to  these,  and  in  favor  of  the  ordinary 
translation,  their  king,  may  be  urged  the  use  of  "  his  princes "  ] 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  idolatry  in  preceding  passages,  ref- 
erence being  made  rather  to  cruelty  ;  and  the  similarity  of  i*  *and 
2'  (cf,  **  judge,"  a  substitute  for  **  king"  of  this  passage),  ||  — //is 
princes]  The  meaning  will  be  determined  by  the  interpretation 
of  the  preceding  DS'?G,  either  royal  princes,  or  the  princes  of 
Milchom,  />.  the  priests. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  against  the  Ammonites  is  proba- 
bly to  be  found  in  their  subjugation  by  the  Assyrians.  Of  this  we 
know  simply  that  after  the  invasion  of  Tiglathpileser  they  always 
appear  as  tributary  to  Assyria.lf     In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  they 

•Biu  fMarck.  t  Ke.,  Dr..  Marti.  {  HL 

I  HL,  Go..  Val,  MIt.  GAS..  Elb.»  L5hr,  Hirscht.  Oet.  Hal. 

%  Sanipu,  King  of  Ammon,  is  mentioned  by  Tiglathpileser  If  I.  in  a  list  of  trlbur 
tuies.  including,  among  olbers.  Salamanu  of  Moab,  Metinti  of  Askclon,  Abai  of 
Judah,  Qaushmalaka  of  Edom.  and  Hanno  of  Gnza  {ABL.  57;  A'^.  11.  21). 
SeoDacberib  (Taylor  Cyl.  It.  47-57)  spealts  of  Budutlu  of  Ammon.  along  with 
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were  still  hostile  to  Israel.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal 
books  (Judith  5-  6.  7  i  Mace,  s"**^)  as  appearing  in  alliance  with 
the  Arabs  (i  Mace.  $^),  and  manifesting  the  same  characteristics 
and  attitude  toward  Israel  as  in  the  earlier  history.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  numerous  by  Justin  Martyr,*  but  Origcnt  states  that  in 
his  tintie  they  had  become  merged  in  the  Arabs. 

14.  rijnina]  Note  the  rhythm  in  the  two  lines  thus  begmning,  and  the 
alliteration  in  the  repetition  of  3,  and  in  ?idio  ,  ••nj?D*  —  ijroj  Cf.  rvy^tr  Na,  i*; 
it  IS  to  l>e  compared  with  Assyrian  SAry,  it&rm^  and  sftru,  U  be  (empistuous.  The 
verbal  root  is  used  in  Hebrew  of  any  violent  movement,  e.g.  Jo.  i"^*,  of  a 
raging  sea.  Hence  comes  for  the  noun  the  meaning,  siorm.  —  noio]  Cf. 
Ho.  8^  Na,  I*;  used  of  the  storm- wind,  especially  of  the  hoi  wind  from  the 
south  (Ba),  Its  derivation  may  be  considered  doubtful.  It  is  ordinarily 
taken  from  ^lO,  to  cease,  bring  to  an  end,  which  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
— 16.  rt^ij]  Another  formation  =  ruSj  (v.');  Kd.  244^.  —  nm]  Used  to 
strengthen  the  1 ;   K6.  375  k* 

H*  1-3.  Judgment  upon  jl/<?^^.  *— Ruin  will  come  upon  Moab 
for  her  sinsj  and  the  overthrow  of  the  nation  will  be  complete, 
Cf,  Is,  15,  16,  25^*^^*  Zp.  2^^  Je.  48  Ez.  25*-^^  Do.  ii«. 

In  the  text,  as  reconstructed,  the  line  3Kirs  pwr^  nci  with  the  1  changed  to 
n,  has  been  transferred  to  follow  line  3  of  strophe  t,  and  the  last  word  of  this 
line,  n^iyS  {to  Hmt  (?)),  restored  to  i-ij^S  (cf.  Je.  47'*),  is  joined  as  first  word 
to  the  line  transferred.  This  reading,  t«  (yrdir  to  da  indigfiity  to  the  dead 
hecause  of  violence  suffered  by  Moah^  or  in  order  to  do  indignity  to  tht  dead  in 
Skaon  of  Moab  (r.  Hofim.)f  makes  the  number  of  lines  in  this  and  the  preced- 
ing oracle  the  same;  the  gloss  in  1",  nmo  OT*a  i;C3,  having  been  omitted, 
ilUows  the  lines  beginning  n'^sni  and  n^yiina  to  stand  together  here  just  as  in 
the  previous  oracle,  provides  a  parallel  line  for  the  purpose -clause,  'ui  I^dS; 
and  removes  the  inexplicable  i^rS  from  a  line  to  which  it  does  not  belong,  if 
the  measure  of  the  v.  is  to  be  considered.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  Une» 
v.i.    If  this  is  accepted,  the  strophes  have  respectively  5,  3,  and  3  lines, 

1.  iD^tr]  ®  rar^pfovcrav/  so  %.  V^  3  sg* — i^rS]  0  th  Kaptav,  F  ttsgue 
adcinerem.  %  "^C^^a  K'^^'p  NT^V  Gr.  "^fi^S  HJrscht,  -»*C^^  *]^b^  C^K  r>iet7 
(cf.  Ps,  106*^;    the  reading  o*^*r  was  proposed  by  Zenner,  Dii  CkorgesM^gw 

Menahcm  of  Samaria,  Erhobat  of  Sidon,  Metinti  of  Ashdod,  Kammusunadbi  of 
Moab.  ^f  alikrammu  of  Edom,  and  others,  as  bringing  him  rich  presents  and  kissing 
his  feet  (ABL.  71 ;  KB.  II.  91}.  The  same  king  is  included  by  Esarhaddon  in  his 
list  of  the  twi?pty-two  trtbufary  kings  of  the  Hitlrtes  {ABL.  86;  KB,  IL  149K 
Animinadbi.  king  of  Ammon.  is  included  in  a  similar  list  occurring  in  Ashurbani- 
pal's  Annals  {ABL,  97 ;  KB.  11.  240!).  •  Dial.  Tryph*  t  On  Jb.  i. 
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im    Buiht  der  Psatmen    1 896,    L  8)*  —  2,    nv^n]    ^  tQv  'irh\ttav  aiJr^f. 

C  Hy^r.  1*5  proper  name.  —  pKCO]  6S  ^i' d^i/i^oMi?.  S  )  nanSi*^.  F  iw 
ionitu^  for  ihia  and  fol,  word,  —  *:'V-]  SS&,  3  codd,  of  Kenn.  aod  2  of  de 
R.  =  Sv3i  (so  Hirscht).  — 8.  naipt]  Wc.  nj-^pt;,  gince  Moab  is  masc; 
so  aUo  ms"  (to  Now,,  Elh.,  L6hr,  Oct.)* 

1  a,  il/f?^^]  The  account  of  the  origin  of  Moab  given  in  Gene- 
sis siroply  indicates*  that  the  nation  was  closely  related  with 
Israel,  and  also  with  the  weaker  nation  of  the  Ammonites,  Their 
language  was  a  dialect  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew.  Their  land 
(called  -nrhrr,  the  level,  or  pnc,  i  Ch.  s^**)  was  a  plateau,  fniitful 
and  well  adapted  to  agriculture  (Is,  16^'*^  Ru.  i^  2  K.  3*),  which 
was  their  chief  occupation.  Its  length  was  about  fifty  miles  and 
its  breadth  thirty,  and  it  was  capable  of  supporting  about  500,000 
inhabitants.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  Moabites  had  an 
organized  kingdom  (Nu.  2  2^"'").t  Their  religion  was  henothe- 
istic,  their  only  god  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  being  Che- 
mosh  (Nu.  21®  Je-  48^),  The  form  Ashtar-Chemosh  also  meets 
us  on  the  Moabite  stone,  \  perhaps  indicating  the  androg>'iious 
nature  of  the  deity.  §  Their  Baal-Peor,  whom  the  Israelites  were 
led  to  worship  with  unchaste  rites  (Nu,  25*^),  was  probably  the 
same  divinity,  known  as  the  I^ord  of  Peor,  ||  It  is  improbable 
that  there  ever  existed  any  ethical  or  spiritua!  movement  in  Moab 
similar  to  that  found  among  the  Hebrews, 

Moab's  boundaries  to  the  west  and  south  were  constant,  vix.  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  brook  of  the  willows,  Wady-cl-yasy  (I*.  15');  but  to  the  cast  and 
norib  they  varied,  although  usually  the  buunrlary  was  near  the  river  Arnon 
(Ntt.  21**).  The  country  seems  to  have  had  many  cities.  Whether  Reuben 
mud  Gad  occupied  territory  belonging  to  Moab  (Nu,  32^*-^)  is  doubtful 
(Sta,  GVL  I.  Ii6ff.)*  Nt)  mention  is  made  of  Moab  in  the  Amarna  letters 
thus  far  published;  but  it  was  probably  included  as  a  pari  of  ibe  Egyptian 
province  of  Canaan,  In  a  list  of  the  conquests  of  Ramses  II  Ihc  name  Atuiih 
occurs  (Sayce,  PaL  Pal,  21,  153).  The  aggressive  character  of  the  Moab* 
lies  U  alluded  to  in  Is,  t6«  Zp.  2^^  Je.  48®  «  The  Baal-Pcor  and  Balaam 
incidents  arc  of  special  interest.  There  were  wars  with  Israel  in  the  time 
of  the  Jurigcs,  resulting  finally  in  the  defeat  of  Moab  (cf.  Nu.  2i^-»i  (E), 
Ju.  3»*-**  11**-^.  There  was  little  hostility,  with  the  exception  of  a  war  in 
Saul's  reign  (l  S,  iVOt  til^  l^te  in  the  reign  of  David,  when,  for  some  un- 

•  Cf.  Ba.;  Sta-  GVIA.^fL         t  Bui  v.  Wkl  GL  I.  aosf,         %  Line  17. 
{  Su.  GVI,  1. 114.  \  Sta,  GVL  I.  Ii4f.;  Dr.  DL  63  f 
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known  reason,  he  subdued  them  with  cruel  tortures  (2  S,  8*-^  t  Ch.  iS*-*^)* 
Tbcy  probably  remained  tributary  till  the  divisjion  of  the  kingdom  (1  K.  ii*). 
For  a  time  they  are  not  expressly  mentioned.  Then  Omri  of  Israel  subdued 
them  (Mesba  stone,  ls»  4E)»  and  they  continued  tributary  to  the  Northern 
kingdom  (2  K.  3*),  After  the  death  of  Ahab  or  during  his  reign  (3  K.  1* 
3*),  the  Moabites  under  Mcsha  revolted  and  secured  their  independence 
(Mesha  stone»  cf.  Sla.  CIV,  I.  532-6;  English  translations  of  tbis  inscnption 
maybe  found  in  Dr.  Sam,  pp.  Ixxxv-xciv;  Bennettt  art*  **  Moab/'  DB,  III. 
407  f;  Dr.  art.  "Mesha,"  EB.  III.;  Ball,  Light  from  the  East,  240).  which, 
apparentlyii  tbey  never  again  loat  to  laraeb  For  the  view  that  the  Salman 
mentioned  in  11  o.  10^^  as  having  destroyed  Beth-Arbel  was  a  king  of  Moal)^ 
see  the  discussion  in  loc, 

1  h.  Because  ihey  burned  the  hones  of  the  King  of  Edotn^  The 
nature  of  the  act  is  uncertain.  According  to  iiHC  the  words  to  time 
follow  Edam,  This  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  burning  alive  of 
the  king  mentioned,*  or  the  burning  of  one  who  had  been  killed  or 
buried.f  The  words  to  time  are  supposed  to  describe  the  man- 
ner of  the  burnings  as  lime  is  burned  ;  %  or  the  result,  to  dust,  i,e. 
completely ;  §  or,  as  many  Rabbis,  to  make  lime  used  as  plaster- 
ing. II  For  the  reading  of  Hirscht,  zks.  Still  more  uncertain  is 
the  personal  allusion  which  is  intended.  Is  the  reference  to  2  K. 
3*^,  the  son  there  being  rather  that  of  the  King  of  Edom  who  is 
captured  by  the  King  of  Moab  before  the  battle  begins  ?T  Btit 
{a)  a  king,  not  a  king's  son,  is  mentioned;  {!>)  no  objection 
could  be  presented  to  the  right  of  a  conqueror  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with  a  captive  taken  in  war;  (r)  according  to  Josephus, 
the  Moabite  king  offered  his  own  son  to  Moloch,  ♦•  Or  is  it  to 
some  incident  in  connection  with  2  K.  3,  e.g.  the  capture  of  the 
King  of  Edom  himself  immediately  after  the  event  related  in 
2  K.  3*^,  of  which  the  records  do  not  speak? ft  And  did  the 
crime  consist  chiefly  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  dead  in  the 
grave  (cf.  2  K,  23^*),  by  borning  the  body,  perhaps,  on  the  grave 
itself, tt  ^^^  scattering  the  ashes  upon  water  or  in  the  air?  Cf. 
Jos.  7**.  The  Jews,  like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  considered 
o^ences  against  the  dead  as  most  impious  acts,  \  \    They  identified, 
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•  Os..  Geb„  Mail*  $  KL»  and  most  modem  00mm.  ••  Schrd. 

t  Jer,,  CaJ.,  Hi..  Ke.  ||  So  also  Geb.  ft  Hi. 

X  Ros.  %  Ki.,  Cyril.  Abar,,  Geb..  Mich, 

XX  Sec  r^.  Frey,  Tod,  Seetin^taubi  und  Seetcnkutt  in  ait.  hraet  i  Schwally,  Das 
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to  a  certain  extent,  the  grave  with  the  world  of  spirits,  so  that 
only  those  buried  together  could  associate  with  each  other,  while 
the  unburied,  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  considered  to 
wander  as  restless  spirits  with  no  fixed  abode.  Hence,  cremation 
was  condemned,  while  embalming  was  a  common  practice.  These 
ideas  may  be  gathered  from  various  passages  (Dt.  21^  Jos.  lo*' 
2  K.  23*"  ^  Ps.  79^ "  Is.  14^^  66"*  Je.  36^^)  .♦  Or  was  the  crime  con- 
nected with  some  incident  of  which  no  record  is  anywhere  niade^ 
the  date  of  which  cannot  therefore  be  fixed,  though  probably 
taking  place  shortly  before  this  prophecy  ?  f  Or  is  this  merely  a 
different  form  of  the  tradition  given  in  2  K.  3*^,  I  and  was  the 
King  of  Moab  Mesha,  whose  character  as  presented  in  the 
Moabite  stone  seems  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  representa- 
tions here  made  ?  It  has  been  noted  §  that  the  sin  is  against 
Edom,  and  not  against  Israel.  The  entire  passage,  although  it 
is  the  key-note  of  the  piece,  is  evidently  obscure.  It  is  there- 
fore suggested  that  the  text  be  modified  as  indicated  above :  /n 
ifr^r  to  desecrate  the  dead  because  of  violence  done  to  (or  suf- 
fered by)  Moab\  This  purpose-clause  now  corresponds  to  a 
similar  clause  in  i'^.  In  one  case  an  act  of  vandalism  was  com- 
mitted, viz,  the  ripping  up  of  women  with  child,  the  purpose 
being,  remotely,  to  increase  their  territory;  here  is  another  act 
of  vandalism,  the  burning  of  the  bones  of  a  royal  personage, 
and  the  purpose  is  to  take  vengeance,  by  this  desecration  of  the 
dead,  for  violence  done  to  Moab.  Not  only  is  Tc'?  without  sig- 
oiiicaiice,  but  also  the  clause,  And  Moab  shall  die  in  a  tumult^ 
ordinarily  interpreted  as  a  description  of  the  nation's  death. — 
The  Palaces  of  Keryyoth']  Either  a  name  for  Kir-Moab,  ||  a  city  in 
the  southern  part  of  Judah  captured  by  the  Moabites  (Jos,  15^  ; 
or  (since  where  Ar  is  mentioned,  Keryyoth  is  not  found)  another 
name  for  Ar-Moab,1f  mentioned  Nu.  21^*  Is.  i5\  not  appearing  in 

LMien  mack  dtm  Tode:  Mattbes,  '*  De  doodenverwring  bij  Tsragl/*  ThT.  July, 
1901 :  Sta,  DU  Altttst,  Varttellungtn  vtmt  Zustftmet  mac  A  dem  Tode :  Jerpcnias.  DU 
Ba^t,'As5yr,  irWsfeUtfffgen  uom  Zuitand  ttach  dim  Tad*;  Now.  Arch,  1, 18B  f„  339; 
Ben*.  ArcA.  165  fT.;  WRS.  Pr&fiA,  398:  Jos.  Ant,  XVL  7;  Griindscn,  Drr  AAnen- 
kuttui  und  dU  Urreligion  Israels:  and  the  references  to  Arabic  customs  cited  by 
We-i.  vi*.  KUU'Oi-Agk^i  XII.  21.  11 ;  BAtAir  V.  178,  la;  303.  33;  Maf,  \\  47,  i» 

•  a.  SchrtJ..  Hi.,  Or. ;  WRS.  Propk.  397 ;  Sta.  €  VL  1.  431  f.  t  Ew. 

tBi^  }Wc  []>*-  lEw..M»t. 
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!;  or  a  place  different  from  both  of  these,*  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  Je.  48^***^.  Cf.  iB,  which  treats  it  as  a  common 
name.  The  city  probably  stands  for  Moab,  as  Damascus  repre- 
sents Syria,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  city  was  an 
important  one.  The  reference  in  the  Moabite  stone  (I.  15)  favors 
Ewald*s  view  that  it  is  another  name  for  Ar.f — IVit/t  shoufing 
and  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet^  Cf*  i^*  with  shouting  in  the 
day  of  battie ;  the  trumpet  is  introdticed  as  inciting  them  on  to 
conflict  {cf,  Je,  4^'-*  Zp.  i*«  Jb,  39^).  —  3.  Th^  Judge  . , .  her  princes} 
In  the  narrowest  sense  the  judge  would  be  the  head  of  the  judicial 
system  ;  \  but  it  is  rather  a  word  of  general  significance,  applicable 
to  the  king  (cf.  Mi.  5*),  one  of  whose  functions  was  to  judge  § 
(2  S.  8*''  15"^  I  K,  7^  Je.  2i*0»  ^^^  ^=^  t^'JS  used  intentionally  for 
king ;  H  perhaps,  better  still,  a  name  for  the  highest  officer  (cf.  the 
Carthaginian  So/etes)^^,  or  regent**  (cf.  2  K.  15*)  ;  or,  in  the 
absence  of  a  proper  king,  vassal,  or  prince  appointed  by  the  king 
of  IsraeKft  '^'^^  feminine  pronoun  must  refer  to  the  land,  J  J 
although  Wellhausen  would  change  it  to  the  masculine  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Judge,  to  which  word  also  with  him  refers.  The  close 
resemblance  in  thought  between  2^  and  1^^  should  be  noted. 

Frequent  mention  of  Moab  is  made  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
€^,  that  Salamanu  paid  tribute  to  Tiglathpileser  I1L,§§  Chcmosh- 
nadab  to  Sennacherib,  1|  ||  Mu<;uri  to  Esarhaddon  and  Ashurbani- 
palf  IT    The  policy  of  Moab  seems  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 


•  Ba.         t  Rl  ^BA. ;  Dr.         %  Ros-         *  Jus.,  Dr.         (j  Bau,  Kc,  Now, 

^  Pu.  ••  We.  ft  Ew..  Hi.,  GAS.  tt  Hi.,  Ba„  GAS..  Mit. 

{^  Moab  was  subdued  in  the  course  of  the  westcm  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  establish  men  I  of  Assyrian  supremncy  over  Ammon,  Askclon,  Judah,  Edom, 
Gaza,  and  some  Syrian  slates.     Sec  ABL.  57;   COT.  I.  249;  A'^B.  11,  ai. 

UK  The  tribute  of  Cbemoshnadab  was  received  in  connection  with  Sennacherib's 
third  campai^,  which  included  the  overthrow  of  Sidon  and  other  Phoenician 
cities;  the  subjection  of  Samaria,  A rvad,  Byblos,  Ashdod,  Ammon,  Edom.  Askelon, 
and  Ekron;  the  battle  of  Eltckeh,  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  SecABL^yi  ff.. 
cor.  L  284 AT.;  A'B,  U,  91  ff. 

^^  Mu9uri  of  Moab  is  included  among  the  "  twenty-two  kings  of  Ihe  land  of 
yatti,  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  middle  of  the  sea"  named  as  tributary  to  Esarhad- 
don and  to  AshurhanipaK  See  ABL.  B6,  96 f. ;  CO T.  IL  40L:  KB.  II.  149.  ^y^  i. 
A  successor  of  Muyuri,  whose  name  is  quite  uncertain,  is  mentioned  by  Ashurbani- 
pal  as  having  defeated  Aramuladin,  an  Arabian  chiet:  ''Chemosh-Astarte  (?}, 
King  of  Moab,  a  vassal  submissive  to  me,  brought  about  his  defeat  in  the  field  ol 
bftttlc."    See  a  Smithy  Histaty  0/ Askttrbmipal,  a88 ;  WkU  Gl.  L  309. 
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one  of  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  Assyrian  lordship ;  at  least  no 
record  of  any  struggle  between  Assyria  and  Moab  is  preserved 
other  than  one  in  the  time  of  Sargon,* 


1.  >fi"^r]  Inf.  cfttr.  with  sut  after  Sj?  is  a  favorite  construction  in  Amos; 

POKE'S?  (2*),  O^SS'Vjr  (2;*)*  The  m*  sg.  pron,  ia  used  in  two  cases  with  collec- 
tive force:  GIC.  135  /;  Ew,  317,  i),  2)-  —  nc-^J  vj,  Iiif.  cstr.  with  >  express- 
ing purpose,  of.  '>UDn^(i*)  and  2*nnn  ]j?dS  (l^');  but  of  the  other  live  instances 
where  the  similar  construction  might  have  been  expected,  one  (l*)  has  noth- 
ing, while  four  (l*  1^*  2*  2'^)  have  synonymous  clauses,  all  uf  which  (except 
2^)  indicate  the  state  of  mind  which  le<l  to  the  act  of  sin,  f^.  forgelfulness  of 
the  brotherly  covenant  (i*),  the  stifling  of  compassion  (1^^),  non-observance 
of  Yahwch's  statutes  (2*),  The  root  ■'-'i:'  with  its  derivative  iC",  has  the  primary 
meaning  of  ^ammitUng  an  act  of  violence^  deipoU^  cf.  Is.  16*  Jc,  48^  "  Ho. 
10".— 2.  On  the  art,  in  nv->pn]  cf.  "^J^i^  and  pn^ij  H,  4.  3^  (4)j  GK. 
126  ^;  Ew.*  277  €.  On  identitkation  with  ^?  v.  Dietrich  in  Merx,  Archiv  I. 
330  ff.;  also  ZDPV,  11.  10.  — nc^]  j^M,  for  psn,  although  1  might  remain  in 
the  sense  of  even  (cf.  GK.  154,  note  I  (^)).  —  pws^j]  fHiJ  in  a  tumult  {U, 
the  nation  is  pictured  as  dying  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  batde,  cf.  Ho.  loi* 
P*-  74*")*  *^  P*^*  f^'-i  ^^^1  <^'  ^**  cf*  emendation  suggested  above,  pwc^a 
Iff  return  for  violence  done  to^  with  a  of  price  (cf.  Gn.  29^*  Dt  t9^0i  ^'id  a 
cstr.  in  objective  relationship  with  a  following  genitive;  H.  8,  1  3  ;  GK.  I2Si. 
The  objective  genitive  is  common  with  words  of  this  class,  denoting  injury,  etc.; 
ctOb.***  Hb.  2^^.  For  r«*f  in  the  meaning,  vioUnce,  deitruiHon^  cf.  Ps.  40*  Je. 
46*^.  Or,  reads  X^^n  =  i«,  or  because  of  Afoab^s  pride^  cf.  Is,  16*,  in  which  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  well-known  pride  of  Moab.  Some  treat  \\nz*  as  an  old 
proper  name,  perhaps  of  the  acropolis  of  aKio  ^i:,  corresponding  to  3K\d  as 
X\n  to  0^>»n-  cf.  Je.  4S**  Nu.  24I'  (PC*  =  ,nKff),  So  Hoffm.  ZAIV,  III.  97; 
bnt  V.  Now,  Perhaps  p««?  is  for  pis»,  a  word  which,  like  ^ic^d,  seems  to 
dcttgnate  the  land  of  Moab  in  I  Ch.  5'*.  —  npi-*P3]  Now  modifies  nSjn  of 
preceding  line,  just  as  in  i**. — Sipa]  Note  asyndeton  as  in  ova  (i.")j  the 
mtcnded  parallchsm  is  evident. —  ifiic]  This  instrument  was  a  horn;  it  is 

spectiically  called  **  ram's  horn"  in  Jos.  6*  ^ i  cf.  Arab,  ^-^'^-^t  ram*s  karns, 
and  Assyr.  sapparu,  mountain  goat.  In  early  times,  according  to  the  Tal- 
mud, they  were,  naturally,  crooked;  but  the  modern  sAofjr  (used  in  the 
synagogue)  is  usually  straightened  and  flattened  by  heat.  It  is  the  oldest 
form  of  wind  instrument  in  the  world  still  in  use,  having  been  employed  in 
the  Mosaic  ritual  from  the  beginning  until  the  present  day.  The  sfwfar  was 
probably  the  earliest  kind  of  trumpet,  and  was  used  in  war  (Ju.  3^)  and  to 
raise  the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  danger  (Am,  3*).     Later  in  IsraeVs  history 


•  See  ^^.  IL  64  f. ;  Wkl  KeaautkrifUiclUt  Ttxtbuih  turn  A,  T^  (1903).  41. 
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the  trumpeti  were  appropriated  by  ihe  priests  for  use  in  worship,  in  some  re* 
•pects  serving  the  purpose  of  the  modern  church  belt 

4,  5.  Judgment  upon  Judak, — ^As  the  text  now  stands,  the 
climax  of  Amos's  outburst  against  the  neighboring  nations,  before 
Israel  herself  is  denounced,  appears  in  words  uttered  against 
Judah,  whose  punishment  is  predicted  on  the  grouod  of  abandon- 
ment of  Yahweh's  instruction. 

The  form  of  the  piece,  if  the  clause  on'»nn«  or»^3W  ^^Srs— ^k^k  onoo  Qij?nn 
is  omitted  as  a  gloss  (i^.iO»  i^  identical  with  that  of  the  oracles  relating 
to  Tyre  and  Edom,  i,e,  5  +  2.  Against  the  gcouiriencss  of  the  entire  utterance 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  similarity  in  form  ju^t  mentioQcd  puts  the  section  in 
the  same  category  with  1*  *"  and  i"  1^,  and  any  doubt  which  attaches  to  these 
oracles  must  attach  also  to  this;  furthermore,  Lhal  the  introduction  of  this 
oracle  removes  entirely  the  force  of  the  surprise  which  the  Israelites  would 
have  felt;  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Amos  would  have  treated 
Judah  so  cursorily,  and  in  a  manner  so  like  that  in  which  he  treated  the  out- 
side nations;  that  the  terms  of  Judah's  sin  arc  of  a  Deutcronomic  character 
and  of  later  origin  (cf.  i"vt:2*  kV  vpfi,  Dt.  4*  6**  16^*  17I*,  as  well  as  the  fre- 
quently recurring  phrases  (0  observe  to  do^  to  oherve  and do^  4'  5',  etc);  that 
the  style  ts  tame,  vague,  and  weak;  that  the  term  Israel  in  2*-w  includes 
Judah  (cf.  tS^)  ;  that  the  concluding  formula  1  ^dw  is  lacking,  and  that  the 
sin  described,  transgression  of  the  "  instruction  *'  and  the  "  statutes  **  of 
Yahwchj  was  too  indefinite,  not  so  flagrant  as  to  call  fur  its  introduction  in 
this  place,  in  fact,  unlike  any  charges  made  elsewhere  hy  Amos,  and  out 
of  harmony  with  the  formula,  for  thtir  transgressions^  etc.,  since  it  could  not 
be  specified  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  So  Duhm,  Th^ol.  der  Proph.  ug; 
We.;  Sta.  GVI.  h  571;  VaU;  Che.  in  WRS..  PropM,  XVL  and  EB,  L  153 ; 
Oort»  ThT,  XtV.  (1S80),  116;  GAS.;  Vols  19;  Now.,  Uihr  ;  Taylor,  DB, 
I,  86 ;  Baumann,  But  note  the  considerations  offered  on  the  other  hand ; 
that  Judah  is  not  included  under  Israel  in  2^^  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Amos  should  have  omitted  Judah  in  his  written  statement,  even  if,  perhaps, 
he  failed  for  certain  reasons  to  mention  it  in  his  oral  statement;  that  the 
phraseology  termed  Deutcronomic  is  to  be  found  in  Is,  5-*  Ex,  iS^**;  that 
though  the  charges  brought  against  Judah  are  general  they  are  corroborated 
by  Is.  2*^  **  '^  5^"**^;  atid  Amos  may  have  wished  to  reserve  the  more  specific 
accusations  for  use  against  Israel.  So  WHS.  Proph.  399  f ;  Kue.  Einl.  II,  347; 
Gun.,  Mit.,  Dr.  If  the  passage  is  genuine,  its  introduction  by  the  prophet  is 
due  to  his  desire  to  prevent  the  charge  of  favoritism  toward  his  own  people 
(C41I,)  The  reasons  for  regarding  the  clause  in  v.*  beginning  ui  Dipnoi  as  a 
gloss  are  ;  (i)  the  comparatively  late  date  of  the  idea  contained  in  it,  cf. 
Ex.  32^  Dt.  9*';  (2)  the  use  of  d^jtj  to  designate  idols,  a  use  which  is  parallel 
to  that  of  o^Sjn  which  appeared  after  Jercmiah*s  lime   (^Now,);    (3)   the 
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mwkwwdncss  of  the  sjiitax  as  it  is  here  introduced  (tfj,) ;   {4)  the  fact  that 
the  iymmctry  of  the  atrophic  arrangement  is  entirely  destroyed. 

4.  fl'TVi^]  0  vlQp  'Iou3a.  —  1-^cc'  ,  »  ,  dond]  IT  renders  both  by  3  p.  sg 
—  onor:;]  Si  om.  suff.  6  adds  d  ^xo£i^<ray,  B  J</<?/<i  ij*<j.  — onnnn  .  , ,  -»»!<] 
0  foL  Hcb.  idiom,  dt  ♦  .  .  6wiffm  a^wK*  — iji  oipn^i]  a  glo^  (vj.)* 

4.  Judah^  Outside  of  this  oracle  the  only  specific  references  to 
Judah  are  found  in  r  6^  y'^  9" .♦  Judah  represents  the  southern 
kingdom,  including  Benjamin^  in  distinction  from  northern  Israel 
(i  K.  i2**),t  The  relationship  of  the  two  nations  was  very  close 
in  spite  of  the  disruption,  for  however  they  may  have  differed 
from  each  other  in  dialect,  in  religious  ideas  or  in  govemmenLil 
sympathy  they  were  one  nation  in  distinction  from  iheir  Canaan- 
ilish  neighbors.  The  impossibility  of  uniting  all  the  interests  of 
the  various  tribes  showed  itself  in  the  earliest  times,  and  it  was 
only  under  David  and  Solomon  that  a  union,  even  when  effected, 
could  endure*  The  rivalry  between  the  two  kingdoms  after  the 
division  was  intense  and  bitter  (cf,  i  K,  12'*  «f  «ff  1^7  y&Ku  ^  j^ 
14**^).  At  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no  special  cause  for 
bitter  feeling  between  them.  —  The  law  0/  Yahweh^  Four  stages 
in  the  history  of  this  word  may  be  traced  :  {  ( i )  direction  or  in- 
struction from  Yahweh,  in  general,  without  any  technical  meaning; 
cf.  advice  from  elders,  Pr.  i^  utterances  of  prophets,  Is.  i^*^  8**; 
(2)  technical  direction  given  by  the  priest  on  specific  matters  of 
ceremonial  observance  and  conduct,  Mi.  5^^  Je.  2*  18^*  Lv,  ii** 
^5" ;  (3)  direction  as  to  the  general  duty  of  an  Israelite  as  found 
in  Ot.  I*  I  K.  2'  a  K.  10^*  14*  ij"^  21^  22^  Je,  16";  (4)  the  direc^ 
tion  formulated  and  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ne*  8*'  ^'  10^  *, 
The  exact  meaning  intended  here  will  depend  upon  the  date 
assigned  to  the  passage.  The  use  in  the  next  member  of  the 
parallelism  of  the  word  statutes^  in  a  measure  marks  the  idea  as 

•  Cl  The  query  whether  the  story  of  the  encounter  of  the  prophet  of  Judah  with 
Jeroboam  I  (1  K.  13),  miiy  not  have  been  worked  up  upon  the  basis  of  the  en- 
cotiDter  of  Amos  with  Jeroboam  H, ;  Kue.  Einl.  11.342. 

t  Cf.  especially  Seesemann,  Israel  und  Juda  bei  Am.  «.  Ho. 

X  Dr.  Dt.  3o8.  ao9.  401  f.;  WRS.  OTJC^  399  ff,,  372  flF.,  38a  £,  425  f,;  Kuc, 
H€x,  {  104 ;  Sm,  Rei.  ( v.  Index)  \  We.  /Vo/.,  394  ff. ;  McC,  HPM„  }}  457. 488, 610 ; 
Bern.  Arch.^  321,  304,  412;  Now»  Arch.  It,  97  f*;  Dr,  230 f.;  Kent  and  Sanders, 
"The  Growih  of  IsraeUtish  Law/'  in  Dibl,  and  Sem.  Studies,  critical  and  histor. 
tts^i  by  iht  mtmbfrs  <f/ iJU  Sfm,  and  Bi^L  FacuHy  of  Yalt  IMiv,  (1909),  41-90. 
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consistent  with  the  third  or  Deuteronomic  stage  described  above, 
2  K»  17*^  This  word  (sometimes  with.  Judgments^  also  with  testi- 
monies and  commandments,  prefixed),  is  especially  frequent  in  Dt. 
and  in  books  dependent  on  Ui,  (cf,  4'^  *  "  5*  ^^  6*  *  etc),  and  de* 
signates  enactments  or  institutions  whether  moral,  ceremonial,  or 
civil  {e.g,  Dt.  7*^^  12.  14.  16.  17).*  This  ** direction  "  of  Yahweh 
and  these  **  statutes,"  they  had  rejected,  had  not  observed^  a  charge 
which  accords  well  with  the  feeling  of  the  prophets  (Is.  5^*),  who 
narrated  the  stories  of  the  kings  of  David's  Hne  (2  K.  17**^"), 
although  the  charge  is  of  sin  against  God,  rather  than  against 
man.  Cf,  the  frequent  formulas,  **  evil  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh,*' 
'*  provoked  him  to  jealousy  with  their  sins  which  they  committed, 
above  all  that  their  fathers  had  done/'  Judah's  mlers  might  be 
classified  as  (i)  the  good  kings,  Asa  (1  K.  15^^  2  Ch.  14'),  Je- 
hoshaphat  (i  K.  22«  2  Ch.  17^),  Joash  (2  K.  12-''-  2  Ch.  24-*"), 
Araaziah  {2  K.  14^  3  Ch.  25*),  who,  nevertheless,  fell  far  short  of 
reaching  the  standard  in  the  mind  of  the  historian,  a  standard 
(fixed  by  Dt.)  in  accordance  with  which  all  worship  on  high- 
places  was  interdicted;  (2)  the  ^^i// kings,  Abijah  (i  K.  15^  cf. 
2  Ch.  13*^),  Jorara  (2  K.  8^«  2  Ch.  2i«),  Ahaziah  (2  K.  8=^  2  Ch. 
22*),  who  openly  opposed  the  true  Yahweh  worship,  while  Atha- 
Hah  (2  K.  11'  2  Ch.  22*-)  actually  deserted  the  Yahweh  religion. f 
If  this  representation  of  apostasy  comes  from  Amos,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  general  prohibition  of  worship 
on  high -pi  aces  wms  still  a  thing  of  the  future  (Josiah's  reign)  ;  if 
from  a  later  date,  the  charge  may  have  been  made  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Deuteronomy.  That  the  accusation  in  general  was  true 
against  the  Judah  of  Araos's  time  cannot  be  doubted.  The  gloss. 
And  their  ties  have  caused  them  to  err\  (resembling  Je.  23*** '^),  is 
a  still  later  interpolation  in  the  original  charge,  J  whenever  made. 
These  lies^  in  the  mind  of  the  interpolator,  may  have  been  the 
plausible  but  false  excuses  which  they  offered  for  their  trans- 
gressions, §  or  the  false  prophets  whose  activity  in  later  times 
was  very  great,  |  or,  better  still,  their  idols,  *>.  something  which 
has  no  actual   existence,  and  actually  deceives; IF  for  a  similar 

•  Gun.:  Lag.  BN,  40;  Barth.  NB.  11  a,  119;  Baentsch,  Dai  Bundeihuch,  33; 
Dr,  Z)/.  63.        t  See  Mil.,  St  f,        t  So  Marti.        j  Cal,  Gcb»        (j  ICL,  Abw; 
%  jcr,,  Drtis.,  Dat,  Schr6.,  R05.,  Hi.,  Ba,,  ^fit.,  Dr.,  Now.,  tt  ok 
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idea  in  connection  with  other  Hebrew  words  vJ.  —  AfUr  which 
thtir  fathers  wnlkcj^  An  expression  used  of  Vahweh  worship  (Dt. 
13*),  and  also  of  idolatry  (Dt.  4'  8'*  11*^  13*),  The  whole  course 
of  Judah*s  history  was  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  Judgment, 
therefore,  shall  come  upon  Judah,  and  shall  show  itself  particu- 
larly against  ihe  palaces  nf  Jerusakm\  a  threat  which  would 
strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  Israelites,  for  Jenisalera,  even  to  the 
Northern  Israelites,  represented  m  a  peculiar  manner  the  Yahweh, 
in  whose  worship  the  two  nations  united.  1 

According  to  tradltiun  Jerusalem  was  in  existence  before  Abraham  (Gn, 
14"  Pi.  76^).  At  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Jerusalem  (on  the  Amartia  in- 
scnptionSf  cir,  1400  B.C.,  Uru&alim;  hence  the  original  name,  Jcbus  being 
used  to  designate  the  non -Israelite  population,  Ju.  19^^,  GFM,  /«.  20, 
413)  was  not  taken  from  the  Jebusites  (Jos.  15'^,  cf»  the  substitution  of 
••  Benjaraites "  for  "  Juclahites"  in  Ju.  i'-^^,  and  note  also  the  spurious  char- 
acter of  I*),  but  rcmamcd  a  Canaanitkh  city  until  captured  by  David  (2  S, 
5*^),  who  fortified  it  and  made  it  the  capiital  of  the  kingdom.  Under 
Solomon  the  city  was  magnificently  adorned  with  buildings,  most  important 
of  which  was  the  temple.  Between  the  time  of  Solomon  and  that  of  Amos, 
Jerusalem  had  been  captured  and  plundered  three  times:  (i)  by  Shishak  in 
RebobcNun's  reign  (i  JL  14^''  2  Ch.  \2>^)\  (2)  by  Arabians  and  Philistines 
in  JOTam^s  reign  (2  Ch.  21^*"");  (3)  by  Israel  under  Jchoash  in  Amaziah's 
reign  (2  K.  14W'  2  Ch,  25^'''), — 4.  0»r]  used  uf  rejection  of  people  by 
Yahweh  (Je.  6**  14^*),  as  well  as  of  rejection  of  Vahweh  by  bb  people,  as 
here;  cf.  also  i  S.  i52«  2  K.  17**;  cf.  in  the  same  sense  njr,  r*<J»  3^*»  btsj,  Y?c^* 
—  mn]  from  Hiph.  of  h-y"  =  direction^  used  with  D^"^n  (nipn),  o^acBT,  and 
rmc  (Baentsch,  Das  Bundesl*U€h,  29-34;  Dr,  Dt,  62).  Note  the  chiastic 
arrangement  of  min  and  vpn.  The  change  of  subject  from  cokd  in  the  clause 
beginning  oijn-*!  is  very  awkward  and  throws  suspicion  on  the  connection  of 
the  two  clauses,  —  an*3f:>]  their  images^  cf,  \\h  (Is,  66*),  q^hSk  • , .  kS  (Je.  5'), 
S^n  (Jc.  8*'),  and  '^^Sw  (Lv.  19*), — ^*is?»<]  A  good  example  of  a  full  relative 
sentence  H,  46,  I ;  GK.  i3S<i;  Ew.*33l,  f  (2).  —  h.  D^rn*]  Q^-ri  foro^s-n^; 
cf  Urusalim  (Amarna),  Uraalimma  (Assyr.)  (Dl  Par.  2SS;  COT.  I,  i4Sr; 
JiF,^  V.  6of.;  DB.^  L  1582;  BSZ,  j.v.;  BDB.  J.*'.;  Grill,  ZA  IK  IV,  134(1,; 
Zimmern,  ZA,  1891,  pp.  252,  254,  263;  Sayce,  //CAA  176;  Jastrow,  /BL, 
XL  105).  0  'UpovcaX^fx,  class.  Grk.  MfpacrdXv^io,  Aram.  o*^^iJn\  Other 
proper  names  with  the  ending  a^^  are :  c^j^ift,  D!?i?1*  oTi^J?*  ^It^Pt  c;nippt 

f  4.  Judgment  against  the  nation  Israel.  2*'^*.  If  other 
nations  are  to  be  punished  for  their  sins,  surely  Israel  must  suffer, 
(i)  Her  transgressions  are  many,  and,  above  all,  injustice  and 
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oppression  prevail;  (2)  tiot withstanding  the  divine  purpose  to  do 
for  her  everything  possible,  every  effort  has  been  rendered  futile ; 
(5)  therefore,  now,  a  destruction  shall  conne  from  which  there 
shall  be  no  escape.  These  three  ideas  are  expressed  in  three  dis- 
tinct pieces,  each  of  three  strophes,  and  each  strophe,  originally, 
of  four  lines.  The  writer  adjusts  the  form  of  his  language  to  the 
character  of  the  thought,  and  the  logical  movement  is  thus  ren- 
dered wonderfully  impressive. 


6-8.  Thf  injustice  and  oppression  in  Israel.  The  nation  is 
guilty  of  a  treatment  of  the  poor  and  needy  so  cruel  as  to  be  a 
profanation  of  God's  holy  name. 

The  three  strophes  of  this  piece  have  the  trimeter  movement  Elach  con- 
tains ft  iingle  verse;  hut  va,'' *"'**  have  been  transposed.  V."  is  to  be  placed 
fti  the  third  strophe  after  v.*  becaiase  (1)  the  ptcp.  a^O'^a  is  less  abrupt,  connect- 
ifig  itself  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  imperfects;  Torrey^s  statement 
concerning  Amos^s  use  of  the  ptcp.  {JBL.  XV.  152)  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
this;  (2)  the  order  of  thought  thus  becomes  more  regular j  (3)  the  piece 
closes  with  the  clinmx  **  profane  my  holy  name*';  and  (4)  Ihc  closing  JinCi 
just  quoted,  sustains  a  striking  relation  to  the  first  line  of  the  succeeding 
piece  "and  yet  I,"  etc.  Cf.  my  presentation  of  this  point  in  the  Sidlicai 
IVorlii,  September,  1898,  p.  179,  and  Uihr  (1901),  who  places  v.*  between 
U  and  ^*,  and  then  brings  together  ^'  and  *"  (v.*  following) ;  on  the  other 
hand  Oct.  66,  regards  the  first  of  these  changes  as  unnecessary,  the  »ecood  as 
pedantic, 

6,  p^ij]  Gr.  0^y%  cf,  8P,  —  \\^2m\  E  connecti  with  pns,^D*Sri  napa] 
C  pjpn27  S^73.  Che.  {Crit,  BiS,),  li^^t^,  —  !,  DVDKpn]  read  D^D[w]c'ri,  from 
f\}V^  (so  JcrJ  Ba„  We,,  Gr.,  Now.,  Torrey  /B/..  XV.  151,  GAs!,  L^hr; 
cf.  Hal.),  supported  by  ®,  which  connects  o^eKB^n  with  o^'^rJ,  rendering  it 
rd  wari^OtfTa  (some  codd.,  tQw  iraToCm-Mv),  by  B,  and  1?,  ^ut  conUrunf, 
JC  perhaps  =  o^OMC*  (cf.  Ei,  16*';  so  Hal.),  Oet*  rK-\  Sj;  fiK  npj?  n^uf^ 
D*''^.  —  Sj?]  Elh.  ^N.  (?)  ^ —  pK  -yov  Sy]  Oto.  as  a  gioss,  since  it  is  unnecessary^  in 
itself  is  very  awkward,  and  altogether  spoils  the  rhythm  (so  We.,  Now.,  Torrey 
/BL,  XV.  15  J  H,,  Lohr,  Marti  ;  cf.  Dr.,  Elh,,  and  Get.,  who  are  unable  to  see 
how  these  words  could  have  gotten  in  the  text  if  they  were  not  genuine;  but 
tf.  Torrey 's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  gloss).  Oort  {Em.)  om.  the  entire 
clause,  beginning  with  o^owprt*  iTrl  rhv  xouv  rift  y^%  seems  to  be  a  later  addi- 
tion to  0  (so  We.,  Now.).  —  rwia]  ^  °"*-  ®^  P^*  ^  seems  to  om.  3  (so  also 
L5hr).  Hirscht,  s^H-^^.  — ^-^ii]  Gr.  r-^K  Oort  (i^w.),  Marti^  isiy,  — e'^Ki] 
0  Kal  t^i5t,  —  n-^pjn]  ^  rrjy  airr^v  vaiSlatcrtw,  Read  with  Hoffm.  ^^f:^  (*'•'•)* 
Another  reading  suggested  is  r^-y^^ir^^the  acatrstd  (Ain^.  —  I.  Sj^]  Oort,  fol.  0, 
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OOl.  Sj?  (so  Now,,  Elh.,  Lohr);  perhaps  &  ttad  PH\  —  0^*^30]  0  Sffl-jitrtJowtt 
=  O'Soh  (Vol.)  or  D^S^n  (Va.,  Scb.,  Gr,);  so  S>*  Gr^  fol  ®,  add*  nip-i;*?. — 
xaj  Ew,  n\  Sta.  i;?ie*  (cf,  Je.  2*>}.  HaU«3\  — Vj]  6om.  —  a^<rw]  0  ^le 
0-^ j(o0a»TiaiK  =  according  to  Hirscht,  D^-tsr?,  a  corrupt  text.  Sb  Hp^'ijr,  tf/t/, 
probably  reading  a  form  of  p^  (Scb.).     Gr.  B^2»3  oy  (?).     0*s  rendering  uf  *■*, 

Tov  evfriaariipiov,  according  to  Ba.  =  narps  o^VJI  '*srj^  O'*??^  °?'^i?  ^!!''»  ^^^ 
according  to  Gr.  np-v^*^  a*^3n3  O'^iJ'P  onji. 


6-  Though  starting  the  indictment  of  Israel  with  the  stereo- 
typed formula,  far  three  transgressions^  etc.]  this  is  abandoned 
after  the  first  sentence.  —  ^^rattj<r  they  sell  the  righteous  for  moneys 
and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes'\  The  reference  is  not  to  the 
righteous  and  poor  in  spirit  who,  because  of  opposition  to  a  royal 
edict,  are  seized  and  sold  into  slavery  \  ♦  nor  to  the  corrupt  acts 
of  judges  in  the  opi>ression  of  the  poor,  at  first  for  money,  and 
later,  as  they  become  more  comipt,  even  for  a  pair  of  shoes  j  t  t>ut 
to  the  unjust  and  outrageous  seizure  {sell  here  being  used  figur- 
atively) of  innocent  men  by  the  powerful  for  debt,  and  to  the 
habit  of  selling  the  poor  into  slavery  when  the  debt  was  only  as 
much  as  a  pair  of  shoes  ;}  cf*  ^  K,  4'  Mat.  iS^\  The  sin  of  Israel 
repeated  in  different  forms  is  that  of  injustice^  oppression ;  cf.  the 
legislation  which  touches  this,  Ex.  23*^  Dt.  16**^  Lv.  19^^;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  later  prophets,  Is.  1^  3"^  5^  10^^  Je.  5^  22* 
E^  22*^  Mi.  3^"  7**  Mai.  3*.  The  phrase  for  a  pair  if  skives  (cf. 
Am.  8*")  seems  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  designating  some- 
thing of  the  lowest  value  ;§  ct  Ez.  13*^.  A  very  plausible  in- 
terpretation II  is  based  on  the  custom  of  using  the  shoe  as  a 
"  conventional  symbol  in  legal  transactions  "  (cf.  Ru.  4'  Ps.  60*) . 
One  of  the  commonest  crimes  of  Amos's  day  was  that  of  land 
grabbing  (cf.  Is.  5*)  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  and  it  is  this  that 
Amos  is  here  denouncing.  The  judges  are  charged  with  receiv- 
ing money  for  the  betrayal  of  the  innocent,  and  not  only  so, 
but  also  with  cheating  the  needy  out  of  his  land.  This  interpre- 
tation is  supported  by  <^*s  reading  of  i  S.  12%  viz.  eV  x^*P^  '''*'°^ 
iiXi;^  iiikoiTfia  Kal  vTo^rjfxa  (from  whose  hand  have  I  taken  a 

•  Gcb.  t  Os..  Va,.  HL.  Ew.,  Ba..  Dr. 

t  AE^  Theodoret,  Croctus,  Ros,  \  Dalhe,  Bauer,  Jus.,  Schrtt,,  Roa,,  Marti. 

I  G.  H.  Box,  Ex/.  Ttmts,  XI I.  (1901),  377  f, ;  d.  Hofl[iti.  ZA  HI  11 1.  97  «f. 
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bribe  and  a  sandal?)*  —  8,  And  because  garments  taken  in  pledge 
they  spread  ^w/]  These  were  especially  the  outer  garmeiils,  or 
maotle  (Gn.  39^^  i  K.  22*"),t  rather  than  bedcluthing  (t  S,  I9")4 
held  Id  pledge  contrary  to  ihe  command  in  Ex.  22**®,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  return  of  the  garment  over  night,  §  or  taken  rn  pay- 
ment for  unjust  fines.  J  Garments  thus  illegally  and  mercilessly 
held,  the  upper  classes  spread  out,  in  order  to  rechne  upon  them,  as 
upon  couches  for  sleeping,!!  or  as  at  banquets  in  their  feasting.** 
Cf.  Ewald's  interpretation,  east  lots  (i  S.  14*^).  —  Beside  enety 
altar']  Referring  to  the  sacrificial  meals  (cf,  i  S,  3*  9"  "  Dt.  14''^ 
also  Ho,  S^^  10*^*  12").  —  And  the  wine  of  such  as  have  been 
fined  they  drinkj  That  is,  wine  purchased  by  money  received 
through  unjust  judgraent^ft  —  -^^  ^^^^  houses  of  their  gods]  Not 
in  the  house  of  their  gods^JJ  jV,  the  calves  worshipped  as  gods 
in  Bethel  and  Dan ;  nor  in  the  house  of  their  God,  i>.  Yahweh,§S 
for  this  was  at  Jerusalem  -  but  in  the  houses  of  their  gods  ||  ||  {vJ.), 
The  whole  is  a  protest  of  the  simple  ancient  Jewish  religion  against 
the  metropolitan  civilization,^^  carrying  with  it,  as  it  does,  corrup- 
tion and  greed.  —  7.  Who  tread  yo  the  dust  of  the  earth]  the 
head  of  the  poor]  Cf.  8*  Gn.  3" ;  that  is,  trample  the  poor  into 
the  dust,***  or,  omitting  pK  "iSl?  hv^  who  tread  upon,  or  crush^  the 
head  of  the  poor^  a  reading  based  upon  a  slight  change  of  ffiSC 
{v.s!).  Others  have  understood  the  phrase  as  meaning,  **who 
desire  to  destroy  the  heads  of  the  poor  who  already  are  cast  into 
the  dust,"ttt  or,  "who  long  for  the  dust  of  the  earth,  />.  earthly 
things,  gold,  silver,  which  may  be  possessed  only  at  the  risk  of  the 
heads  of  the  poor,'*  \\\  or,  **  who  long  for  the  person  of  the  poor 
in  addition  to  his  landed  property/'  §§§  or,  **  who  long  to  see  dust 
scattered  upon  the  heads  of  the  poor,  />.  to  see  their  misery  as 
thus  indicated,"  ||  ||  ||  or,  "who  long  for  even  the  dust  sprinkled  by 

•  The  correctness  of  ©'s  reading  is  established  by  Ecclus.  46^*  where  tlw 
original  lext  (cd,  of  Cowley  and  Neubauer^  p>  32)  reads:  »n[np'?  ^d]o  O^Spj^  ncj 
=  from  whom  have  I  taken  a  bribe  or  a  pair  of  sandals  ? 

t  Ju5..  SchT^.,  Ba.  t  Ros.  ft  CaL,  Os,,  Ros.  ITf  We, 

\  Ra.,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Os..  Jus..  Va..  Ros.      W  Or.  •••  Ri.,  GAS. 

I  Geb.  If  Cal.,  Os,.  [us.,  Va.  \\  Cracius.  fft  CaK,  Jus. 

•*  Ra,,  Ki.,  Lmh..  Geb.,'  Ros.  ||]|  Oort  <  Tk  T.  XIV.  141).  Mil. 

XXX  Geb,,  who  cites  for  similar  use  of  1  a  S.  33!''  on^Pfj)3;  i  Ch>  la^*  '*t'H-*3; 
Also  Siruensec,  Mich.  \\\  HafTm.  7.A  If'  HI.  99  f. 

IHJU  Dat.,  and  with  slight  variatioii»  Ros.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Gun.,  Elh. 
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the  mourner  (cf.  2  S.  i*  15^^  La.  2^")  opon  his  head,  as  indicative 
of  his  grief/'  *  The  general  thought  is  the  same  in  every  case. 
—  Anti  the  way  of  the  humble  they  turn  aside^^  Cf.  5^*  Is.  10' 
Ejl  23*  Je*  5^  The  word  way  \%  difficult  to  define,  raeaning 
"the  judgment  "  t  or  *' the  cause,  business  ";  f  better,  however, 
b  *'  the  path  in  iife^  the  walk  by  w^hich  they  are  characterized  *' 
(Ps<  !*).§  The  rich  and  powerful  push  the  humble  out  of  the 
path  in  which  they  would  naturally  walk,  in  other  words,  deprive 
them  of  the  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled  (Jb.  24*  Mat. 
iS*)*  —  A  man  ami  his  jud^e  deal  according  to  agreement^ 
So  Hoffmann,  changing  "i  to  n.  ||  This  is  in  better  harmony  with 
the  context,  which  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  idea  of  cor- 
ruption and  oppression.  The  other  reading,  a  man  and  his 
father  go  unfa  the  same  maid^  makes  the  sin  an  exaggerated  form 
of  adultery,  a  father  and  son  going  to  the  same  harlot,1[  or  the 
same  young  wife,**  or  a  girl  (the  article  being  generic )»  />,  one 
of  the  temple  prostitutes  ft  who  were  in  the  service  of  Baal  and 
Astarte,  and  plied  their  business  near  the  altars  and  temples 
(cC  Gn.  38^**^  Dt.  23^^  1  K.  14^) ;  or  a  ser\^ant  taken  as  a  concu- 
bine (Ex.  21* ',  cf.  Ez.  22"  Lv.  18*^'"^)  ;  %%  according  to  Reuss,  it 
does  not  mean  the  same  woman,  but  simply  that  the  father  sets 
an  example  to  the  son ;  while  Hitzig  explains  that  the  expression 
nnn  rriDi  is  avoided,  because  it  might  have  implied  that  intercourse 
with  different  maids  would  nol  be  blameworthy.  ^ — And  so  profane 
my  holy  name'\  Any  act  inconsistent  with  God*s  character  would 
be  a  profanation  of  his  name  —  a  phrase  common  in  the  Holiness 
Code  (Lv.  1 7-26)  and  in  EzekieL  §§  This  would  apply  equally  w*ell 
to  (i)  impurity  of  hfe,  J  |1  (2)  idol  worship  involving  impiirity  (cf. 
Lv.  18'*  20*)  ,1ft  (3)  corruption  in  the  administration  of  justice.*** 
The  thought  is  that  this  is  the  real  result  ftt  of  all  such  action. 
This  phrase  does  not,  as  Nowack  contends,  settle  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  preceding  clause  refers  to  the  practices  of  the  temple 
prostitutes. 


•  Va..Schi^..  HI.  Pu.,  H±,  Duhm  {7%eoL),  Dr. 

t  Ros.»  Ba.,  Gun.  ^  Mit  IT  Cal.,  Os.,  Hi.,  GAS. 

X  Jus.  H  ZA  W.  Itl.  99  f.        ••  Rabbi  Salomo.  Gcb, 

ft  Mich.,  Man.,  Ew.,  Hd,,  Ba.,  St.,  Now,.  Dr.,  Elh.       fH  St,        •••  Hoffm. 
tt  Roa.  f*  CaL,  Os,.  Ros.  ]||]  Most  commcntatora,  ftt  Ros. 
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8»  0*>^9]  with  i  atten,  from  a,  instead  of  with  5,  as  if  the  Qal  Impf«  had  a; 
so  also  Ne.  ij''^;  l>ut  n^iaj,  Ex-  21*-  Cf.  iS©i,  z  S.  |i«  with  vSd|,  i  S.  29*. 
F.  Barth,  A'Z?*  77**;  GK«  61^.  —  noaa]  3  denotes  price,  cf.  8«;  GK-  119/; 
K6.  332  4?,  — p^ij]  Cf.  Barth,  A'i5.  133  r;  Lag.  BA\  110;  01s.  185a; 
Kautzacb,  Uefier  die  Derivaii  des  St.  s^'ri  in  aJ.  Sprachgehrauch  (x8Sl)/ 
WRS.  Propk^  72  J  always  used  of  persons  except  Dt,  4*,  For  the  sense 
innocent  (cf.  TJ)  v,  Ex.  23^  Pr.  i8*^  — iijyj]  May  denote  price,  BSZ.,  s.v,\ 
Ew,*  315  f»  note  3;  but  f&r  the  saJke  o/{i  S.  12*^)  here  and  in  8*  gives  better 
sense.  Cf.  Ba.,  who  maintains  the  latter  as  the  anfy  meaning j  Hoffm.  {ZA  If. 
III.  99}  mak<;s  "\Tjp  here,  7^  and  8*^  =  f^wi  ma;*  (Jos.  5^^),  i.e,  produce^ 
secured  to  the  judge  by  the  token  of  a  pair  of  shoes;  cf,  Ru.  4^  —  D^Vyj] 
=  something  of  the  slightest  valut  (cL  W"  Ez.  \f*^\  so  Dathe,  Ba,,Jus.^  Ros., 
Schrd.,  it  a/.),  but  cf.  Ba.,  264;  ZA.  VIL  296;  Hoflm.  ZAIV.  IlL  98  f,— 
8.  Sy]  not  a  prep,  governing  anJ3,  but  a  continuation  of  V  with  pnaa  = 
because t  as  in  iin,  31^'  Ps,  119^*^;  cf.  full  form,  Dt*  29^,  Ltihr  shows  clearly 
that  Sj?i  as  a  prep,  is  out  of  place,  for  Amos  uses  33C*  and  nip  for  lie  and 
recti ne  ;  O  om.  it;  and  it  is  superfluous  in  the  metre  of  the  line.  — 10*]  by 
the  transposition  of  vsj''^'**  now  continues  the  inf.  Qijs  (H,  29,  5^;  GK. 
114  r;  Dr.  §  Ii8)»  having  in  itself  and  giving  tu  the  inf.  the  freq.  force, 
H.  21,  2;  GK.  107^;  Dr.  §  33  fl  ;  Ew/s  use  of  mi  —  S^an,  cast  lots,  is  un- 
necessary and  without  basis;  cf.  Is.  31*  Je.  6^,  in  which  noi  is  used  of 
stretching  out  the  hand,  a  sense  more  easy  to  harmonize  here  with  its  use  in 
▼.'  —  Yrc*]  is  coordinate  with  iffi:\  On  the  sacrificial  meals  of  the  Hebrews, 
lee  Di.  on  Lv,  3  ;  WRS.  OT/C'  239,  448-51,  and  Pn>ph.  98  f;  and  other 
literature  cited  in  my  Canstructtve  Studies  in  the  Priestiy  Element  in  the 
0.7\  (1902),  90  fif. — on^nSw  P'-a]  —in  the  houses  &/  their  gods,  the  second 
moun  pluraliiing  also  the  first,  H.  3, 4;  GK,  124  r ;  cf.  sn^jxp  n^a,  i  S.  31*. — 
7.  D^WPfl]  or,  D^pw^'^n  (GK.  23^)1  the  article,  as  in  Gn«  49*1  Ps,  49^,  adds  a 
new  statement,  here  in  a  tone  of  impatience  and  indignation;  (GK.  126^; 
KG.  411  /;  Mil. ;  Torrcy,/^/!.  XV,  151  f.;  cf.  the  frequent  use  of  the  ptcp.  10 
this  way,  3I"  4^  5^  5t,4fr.  is^  etc.).  Against  the  reading  here  adopted,  Elh. 
(cf.  Hirscht)  urges  (i)  that  in  Gn.  3**,  where  ^yt^  occurs  with  ckt,  the  prep. 
3  is  absent;  (2)  that  in  Gn.  3I*  «!>;:•  cannot  possibly  mean  tread  upon,  when 
used  of  the  serpent  at  least ;  (3)  that  it  involves  the  rejection  of  r"i»«  *^0J?  V» 
the  presence  of  which  words  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
they  arc  a  gloss  (but  1^.1.);  (4)  that  flfllE!  makes  satisfactory  sense. — B'Wva] 
On  use  of  1  after  verbs  of  touching  and  taking  hold  of,  GK.  \\^k\  Ew,'  217, 
3,  2),  ff)  ;  but  note  that  in  8*  the  3  is  omitted  after  o^ern. —  \x\  o^oHPn]  0  rk 
«roTot?rra  HI  Thv  xoC*'  rijf  7i;t  jcai  iKQv^iiki^ov  tU  jce^aXdt  tt^x^i'  (cf.S  —  for 
the  sake  of  sandals  which  tread  upon  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  who  strike  the 
poor  with  their  fists)  is  explained  as  due  to  a  double  interpretation  of  o^fiKrn^ 
one  rightly  connecting  it  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  inf.,  the  other 
wrongly  connecting  it  with  o^^jjj;  it  is  as  an  explanatory  gloss  to  the  latter 
that  the  kt  icp  Sj?  originated  (so  eg,  Torrey, /i?/..  XV.  152).  The  result  is 
that  the  two  interpretations  appear  side  by  side  in  ^  and  &,  Q^cKit^n  being 
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represented  in  each,  while  |R€^  presents  a  mixture  of  the  two  interpretations, 
'wn  -^j^  Sy  belonging  to  the  secondary  one.  llitscht  objects  to  this  that  & 
renders  i\Hii^  in  8*  by  ifcrjU^ta  i  cf.  2  K.  19^  where  €S  confuses  noi:?  with  qic^ 
and  translates  it  irar^^iura,  and  Is.  25*'^  where  en  is  rendered  by  irartiw. 
Moreover,  in  Gn»  5*^,  1)r  is  used  of  an  action  of  the  foot,  not  of  the  haod 
(iroi»JvXifw),  Hence  only  warovirra  can  here  be  referred  to  o^DKtt*,  and 
tince  thii  rendering  of  3^dm2'  made  the  Hebrew  unintelligible,  K<tl  iKovSifXt^ov 
was  freely  added  by  the  translators  after  irl  rdv  x^^*'  "^^^  Y'Jf  i"  order  to 
secure  sense  fur  the  passage,  Ilirscht,  therefore,  would  retain  JllQI  with  one 
change,  vix^  tn-}}  instead  of  c'w"^3,  and,  by  considering  B'H'^a  as  the  direct 
object  of  D^fiHSTi  and  regarding  f"\wn  icj?  as  an  ironical  expression  for  money 
(cf*  Assyr.  **  gold,  the  dust  of  his  land  ^*  and  **  the  dust  of  the  earth  of  Susa 
*  •  ,  I  took  to  ^Vssyria,"  A'B.  IL  14,  209),  would  secure  the  following  inter- 
pretation: **thc  wicked  already  possess  much,  and  yet  it  is  nothing  (dust), 
and  they  ever  covet  more  of  this  nothing  from  those  who  have  nothing  more/' 
This  is  scarcely  an  improvement  upon  ^K  and,  to  say  the  least,  makes  very 
awkward  syntax. — ^e5*]  A  more  usual  meaning  of  non  than  the  above;  here 
a  continuation  of  the  ptcp.,  as  the  other,  of  an  inf.;  H.  27,  5/';  GK.  Ii6x; 
K6,  413/,  36S1;  Dr,  §  117. — ^mj+jn  hn  idS*  vawi  v^h\]  In  support  of  this 
reading  note  (i)  that  fH^  is  entirely  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  author's 
thought  J  cf.  Mi.  2^  in  which  the  casting  out  of  the  women  is  a  part  of  the 
picture  of  oppression;  (2)  the  parallel  picture  in  Mi.  7*;  (3)  the  use  of  3M 
=  priestly  judge,  2  K.  621  13I*  Jc.  171^  (cf.  Gn.  45»;  GFM.  /u.  385  f.),  and  a 
simiiar  usage  in  Egyptian  (ZDMG.  XXXI.  726)  ;  (4)  the  similar  combination 
of  ^pj  and  iSn  in  3'.*-iJ?D^]  H.  29,  3  a  (a);  GK.  107  ^;  Ko.  407/;  Ew,« 
337f  2;  expresses  a  necessary  logical  consequence  but  never  simply  result; 
**in  rhetorical  passages,  the  issue  of  a  Une  of  action,  though  really  unde- 
signed, is  represented  by  it  ironically  as  if  it  were  designed  "  (BDB.  775), 
/^.  Ho.  8*;  cf.  K6.  396  r.     This  ii  the  only  occurrence  of  jyc^  in  Amos, 


9-12.  ThiT  efforU  made  by  Yahweh  to  Imiid  up  hraeL  The 
present  condition  of  Israel  is  not  due  to  neglect  on  the  part 
of  Yahweh,  for  he  (i)  had  taken  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  led  her 
through  the  wilderness  and  brought  her  to  Canaan,  (2)  had 
driven  out  the  Canaanites  from  before  her,  and  (3)  had  raised 
tip  teachers  through  whom  his  will  might  be  made  known,  —  but 
all  to  no  effect. 

This  piece  stands  in  closest  connection  with  the  preceding  (cf.  the  contrast 
^thcy  had  profaned  his  holy  name,  when  it  had  been  he^  who  was,  etc.),  and 
falls  into  three  strophes  each  of  three  pentameters,  or  stx  alternating  trimeters 
and  dimeters ;  preferably  the  former,  since  the  long  drawn  out  hnes  picture 
the  historical  details  given,  and  form  a  contrast  with  the  quick  trimeter  move- 
til  of  vs,**"*^  which  follow.     It  seems  right  to  transfer  v,^  to  precede  v.* 
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and  make  it  form  the  first  strophe,  because  (i)  this  is  a  simp!e  hbtorical 
statement  and  the  cbronoUigical  order  is  self-evident,  whik  (2)  nothing  is 
gained  by  the  explanation  that  v,*,  altbongh  later  in  timc^  is  put  bcfi^c  v,^^  to 
emphasize  the  greatness  of  the  victory  over  the  lalJ  and  mighty  aborigines, 
which  was  so  remarkable  in  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  Israel  at  the  time 
of  the  prophet  (£w.),  or  to  tell  first  what  God  did  fir  the  nation,  and  then^i 
what  he  did  io  the  nation ;  (3)  the  conftwion  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  both  * 
strophes  began  with  *3Jki  ;  while  (4)  the  whole  of  strophe  3  (v»*)  grows  out  of 
the  mention  of  '•iCK^  in  line  3  of  strophe  1  (v.^^),  Cf»  Lohr,  Oct»,  Baum<mn« 
and  Marii  who  maJces  both  ^^  and  *^  interpolations, 

10,  *n>'?prr  ^aj«i]  H  correctly  Tenders,  ego  sum  ^ui  aseendtre  .  .  ,  ftci. 
Before  r^tf'h  the  insertion  of  C3»«*3«i  found  in  Sb^  and  I  brought  you  to  thii 
placf,  completes  the  rhythm  and  furnishes  a  basis  for  nspnS^  —  %^  ^niDB^n] 
0  i^^pix\  ^^  ii^h€ifm,  —  QH^JDC]  Some  codd.  03^Jcr* — o^JiSn  .  ,  ,  o*T->*<] 
0sg.  —  ■'^cs'Kii]  ^i^iip<t,ya\  (sonae  codd.  ^f^pa);  ' K.*inl  avvirpi^fa  in  second, 
but  29  like  ® ;  cL  Ba/s  suggestion  that  ii^pn,va  is  an  early  (because  followed  by 
Jer.  and  Arab.)  modification  of  ^fiypa  to  lit  the  picture  of  a  tree.  — 11,  DVKi] 
6  KoX  fXftfi&tf  —  npKi  (cf.  Dt.  iS'"),  —  D''"*u'^]  0  ayiaa^bt^  =  nn.  The  line  '}Hn 
*iii  nw  pw]  the  conclutling  home-thrust  of  the  piece  —  should  stand  at  the 
end  of  v.^,  where  it  belongs  logically  and  poetically  (sec  BibHcal  fVorid^ 
September,  1898;  so  also  Lohr,  6;  on  the  contrarj',  Oel.  66).  —  «i«n]  Gr.  ^b?". 
—  tht]  Riedcl,  n^M  nr.  — 18.  a'^'^n]  S  iiynxffpJyix\tt\  other  Greek  versions 
TotJi  Na^t^oioi/t.  —  ^**?T^'?  ***'  ^^**^]  ^  has  the  third  person;  these  words  might 
well  be  omitted  as  a  gloss  and  the  line  thus  restored  to  its  proper  length. 

10,  And  yei  it  was  I  who"]  Emphasizing,  cf.  U,  the  contrast 
between  the  ingratitude  and  wickedness  of  the  people  (v.*)  and  the 
readiness  of  Yahweh  to  pour  out  blessings  upon  them.  For  simi- 
lar use  of  the  conjunction,  which  is  especially  frequent  with  the 
personal  pronouns,  see  Ju.  16^*  Is.  53^  Gn.  2tF,  —  Brought  you  up 
out  of  Egypt^  The  usual  form  of  expression,  cf.  Gn.  la*^  26^  44^^ 
45^  46",  not  because  Palestine  was  toward  the  north,^  but  rather 
because  of  the  local  elevation,  the  mountainous  character  of  Pales- 
tine in  contrast  with  Egypt.f  The  general  thought  here  expressed 
is  found  elsewhere,  Ex.  19*  Dt.  32*"  Ps.  78*"  Je.  2*.  For  the  various 
explanations  of  the  present  order  of  vs.*  ^^,  and  for  the  reasons 
which  suggest  a  reversal  of  the  order,  vj.  —  Forty  years']  Cf.  5^ 
Dt,  2'  8*  especially  29* ;  a  reminder  not  only  of  the  disobedience 
for  which  the  wandering  was  a  punishment,  and  in  spite  of  which 
Yahweh  was  good  enough  to  bring  them  into  the  land,  but  also  of 
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the  power  of  Yahweh  exhibited  in  his  gracious  act  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  them  during  all  this  time,'*  On  the  duration  of  the  wan- 
dering there  is  difference  of  opinion. f  For  the  use  of  the  number 
forty  in  Scripture4  see  Gn.  7*  25^  50'^  Ex.  16^  24^^  Nu.  ly'  Dt. 
25'  Ju.  3"  5^^  8«  13*  I  K.  19*  Ez.  29"*  Jon.  ^\— To  possess  the 
land'\  Ct  Dt.  6"  Ho.  13*  (RV.  marg).  This  phrase  has  been 
joined  (i)  to  the  preceding  clause  with  the  idea  that  this  long 
wandering  was  intended  to  prepare  them  for  driving  out  their 
opponents,!  (2)  to  the  whole  verse,  explaining  thus  the  purpose 
of  the  Exodus  as  a  whole  ;  ||  but  it  is  better  with  S  {vj.)  to  suppose 
that  the  words  and  drought  you  hither\  were  a  part  of  the  original 
text,  — J>%<f  Amorite]  By  whom  Amos  meant  not  a  particular 
people  dwelling  from  the  Jabbok  to  the  Arnon  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  (cf.  Nu.  21^^^  nor  one  (cf.  Gn.  lo^"^)  of  many  Canaan- 
itish  peoples,  used  here  to  represent  allT  (cf.  Gn*  15'"  Jos.  24'*), 
but  the  whole  Canaan  itish  constituency,  described  by  E  (of  the 
Hexateuch)  and  by  Amos  as  the  Amorite  (?',/.).  —  9.  And  it  was 
I  who  destroyed  from  be/ore  them'\  An  emphatic  expression  as  in 
v.*°f  and  the  usual  word  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Canaanite  race 
(see  in  E,  Jos.  24*,  the  same  phrase),  especially  frequent  in  Dt. 
(cfi  2*^')  and  in  the  later  historical  books. —  The  Amorite  ,  ,  , 
whose  height  was  like  the  eedars^  An  hyperbohcal  description,  based 
upon  the  common  opinion  of  the  existence  of  giant  nations,  in- 
tended to  magnify  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  Yahweh,  who 
was  able  to  overcome  enemies  of  such  stature,**  Specific  mention 
of  the  gigantic  autochthones  of  the  land  is  made  elsewhere,  viz. 
of  the  sons  of  Anak  (Nu.  13^*^  Dt.  i^) ;  the  Emim  (Dt.  2^^)  ;  the 
Zamzummim  (Dt.  2^;  the  Rephaim  (Dt.  3");  cf.  also  Nu.  13^. 
The  cedar  in  the  Hebrew  mind  was  the  ideal  representation  of  gran- 
deur, 2  K,  14^  Is.  2^^  Ps.  80^^*  92^^  El.  1 7«'^-  31^  Je.  2  21-— A  fid  he  was 
strong  as  the  oaksj  Cf.  Is.  2**  Zc,  ii^  Ez.  27^  —  Sut  /  destroyed 
his  fruit  .  •  •  his  raots^  That  is,  root  and  branch  (cf.  Ez.  17*  Ho. 
9"  Jb.  18^  Is.  S**)itt  a  picture  of  complete  destruction,  \\  and  not  a 

•  Cal..  Ro5.,  Ba.,  Pu.  t  Cf.  Sta.  G  Vf.  T.  133 f ;  Dr.  Dt.  33  f.  J  Cf.  K6.  Stil,  54. 
J  AK.,  Ki.  11  Ros.  %  Jus.,  SchrS.,  Ros..  Ba..  Hd.,  Pu..  Or,,  et  aL  —  PU- 
tt  Cf.  Eshniunaiar  Inscription  {Corp,  !nsc.  Sem.  ii  p.  19,  Is.  11,  la) :  "  May  he 

have  no  root  undemeatb*  or  fruit  above,  or  any  beauty  among  the  living  under  the 

sun.**  XX  CaL,  Jus.,  Ba. 
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reference  to  different  classes,  €.g,  the  fruit  being  the  children,  and 
the  root  the  stock  of  the  population  as  that  which  propagates  the 
species.*  The  destruction,  here  poetically  exaggerated,  was  not 
at  first  represented  as  so  complete,  cf,  Ex.  23'**'^  34";  but  in  later 
times,  and  especially  in  Dl  (cf.  7^*"  20*^*^  Jos*  11^)  it  is  treated  as 
something  practically  finished  even  in  the  early  days.  Perhaps  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  Canaanites  furnished  the  occasion 
for  this  difference  in  representation. —  IL  Yahweh  had  shown  his 
presence  and  his  favor  in  the  Exodus  and  in  the  Conquest ;  but 
when  Moses,  the  great  prophet,  had  died,  who,  in  the  divine  plan, 
should  serve  as  mediator  between  himself  and  Israel  ?  Moreover 
J  raised  up  some  of  your  sons  for  prophets']  (cf.  Je.  6^*),  and, 
through  these,  the  connection  of  Yahweh  with  Israel  had  been 
maintained.  All  this  was  in  strict  accord  with  Dt.  iS'^the  earliest 
announcement  of  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  prophetic 
order.  Up  to  this  time  Israel's  prophets,  not  reckoning  Moses, 
Samuel,  and  those  sent  also  to  Judah,  included  Ahijah  (1  K.  14^), 
Jehu  (1  K.  16'),  Elijah  (i  K.  17^),  Elisha  (i  K.  19^'^),  Micaiah  (i  K. 
22%  Jonah  (2  K.  14^),  and  the  many  prophets  whose  names 
are  not  given  (i  S.  28**  Ho.  4*  i  K.  13*  20*').  Hitzig^s  inter- 
pretation, aroused  ,  *  .  so  that  they  became ^  is  not  so  good  as  the 
QTiYmdkTy  raised  up f  ox  ordained*  The  phrase  jw/r  i^f^/rj  limits  the 
writer's  thought  to  Israelites,t  but  **  lays  no  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  youth  is  the  time  of  inspiration  and  enthusiiism  "  ;  %  cf.  Jo.  3*. 
Nor  does  the  blessing  consist  in  the  fact  that  their  own  sons  have 
been  taken  as  Yahweh*s  representatives,  when  angels  might  have 
been  chosen.  §  The  usual  particle  (jO)  is  here  used  to  express  the 
partitive  idea,  some  of  —  And  some  of  your  youths  for  nazirites'] 
Mitchell  rightly  distinguishes  Nazarite  from  nazirite.  The  nazi- 
rite,  as  the  word  nr:  signifies,  was  separated  (from  men,  |  or  from 
wine^,  consecrated io  God;  cf  the  Rechabites,  2  K.  10^*  Je.  35". 
Ordinarily  the  vow  of  the  nazirite  was  made  for  a  definite  period  ; 
but  in  two  cases,  those,  perhaps,  in  the  mind  of  Amos,  the 
obligation  seems  to  have  been  assumed  for  life,  viz.  Samson  (Ju. 
,y,M*,^ifj  aj^^j  Samuel  (i  S.  i^^).  This  has  been  thought  to  be 
the  original  form  of  the  vow.**     The  custom  had  its  origin  in  an 

•  HL,  Kc,  t  Cf.  GAS.  L  11-30*  44-58.  |  Ba.  H  Jus. 
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elTort  to  counteract  the  self-indulgent  habits  introduced  into  Israel 
by  the  Canaanites*  The  law  (Nu.  6*^^)  provided  only  for  the 
teraporary  obligation,  at  the  termioation  of  which  the  hair,  which 
meanwhile  had  been  sacred,  should  be  sacrificed  (Nu.  6*^.  It 
was  also  understood  that  the  nazirite  should  abstain  from  pollution 
by  contact  with  death,  as  well  as  from  every  product  of  the  vine 
(cf.  Ju,  13*^  Nu.  6'"'),  The  iiazirite  (cf.  also  the  cases  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Lu»  1^*,  andj  according  to  Eusebius,*  James,  the  brother 
of  Jesus)  was  introduced  not  as  a  reminder  of  Yahweh*s  goodness 
in  establishing  the  institution  as  a  set  way  for  securing  holiness,t 
nor  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  nazirite*s  work  to  that  of  the 
prophet,  the  former  teaching  by  example,  the  latter  by  precept ;  J 
but  because  it  enabled  the  speaker  to  deal  a  severe  blow  against 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  his  day.  — 12.  But^  Instead  of  observ- 
ing the  example  and  obeying  the  precepts  of  these  divinely 
appointed  agents,  ye  made  the  nazirites  drink  win€\  and  so 
debauched  them,  a  fact  which,  in  view  of  the  nation^s  degen- 
eracy, is  easily  credible,  although  no  historical  allusion  to  it  is 
found.  The  influences  used  may  have  been  either  persuasion 
(Gn.  19'^**)  §  or  compulsion  (Nu.  5**  *'*')lb  —  And  the  prophets 
ye  commanded^  **ye  shali  nat  praphesy**'\  Cf.  7^*.  The  example 
of  one  class  is  made  null  and  void,  and  the  utterances  of  the 
other  class  are  prevented,  and  so  Yahweh  himself,  who  had 
raised  up  these  messengers,  is  insulted  and  rejected.  Note  the 
chiastic  arrangement  of  the  thought.  Actual  examples  of  the 
prohibition  placed  upon  prophecy  were  not  infrequent,  e.g.  Jero- 
boam h  (1  K.  13^),  Jezebel  (i  K.  18*  19=),  Ahab  (i  K.  22'^«^). 
Ahaxiah  {2  K.  i^*),  Jehoram  (3  K.  6*^)  ;  cf.  later  the  case  of  Amos 
(j^'),  also  Is,  30^"'^^  and  the  persecution  of  Jeremiah,  —  Is  not  (his 
indeed  sa  /]  Will  any  one  deny  these  accusations  ?  Is  Israel  then 
not  deserving  of  the  punishment  which  is  threatened  ?  This  ques- 
tion is  in  a  better  position  here  than  at  the  end  of  v.",  and  con- 
cludes the  entire  accusation.  —  //  is  the  oracle  of  Yahivek'Y  The 
phrase  used  here  and  ordinarily  translated  satth  Yahweh  (also  in 
2"  ^wis  w^  etc.),  is  not  the  phrase  used  in  i"^  a*  ^\^\t,ti^  ^^^^  y^^^ 
one  of  much  stronger  significance  (zm'.). 
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10.  ^33H>]  Emphatic  by  position  and  expression,  GK.  135  a;  Ko,  362^,— 
-hmy]  Always  without  Mn  1  p,  sg.  with  1  cons, ;  GK.  69  j-. — ^3^C3]  K  Bacntsch, 
Z)jV  ^FttJ/^  m  d.  a.  SchrifUn.  —  riiv  o^j^k]  Sg.  of  noun  wtlh  pi.  of  numeral, 
H.  15,  4*  —  nr^*^]  Ihe  inf.  with  ^  expressing  purpose,  GK.  114/,  and  notes. 
—  ncH!i]  According  to  Wc,  i^Die  Compoiition  des  I/exateucfiSt  341  f,),  Stemthal 
{Zeiischrift  Jiir  Volkir psychologies  XU.  267),  Meyer  {^ZA  WA.  1 21 -7,  139  A,), 
WRS.  {Proph,  26,  379),  Sla.  i^GVL  1,  no;  cf.  also  Budde,  BiM,  Urge- 
schitkie,  544-S;  De,  on  Gn.  48-=a),  Di.  {Gen.  I.  365),  Kit.  (//uA  I,  22),  Dr. 
(DL  p.  iO»  GAS.,  Buhl  (art.  "  Amorher,"  PRE.^)^  and  Now.,  this  i«  a  name 
current  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  and  applied  to  the  primitive  popu- 
lation of  Palestine  in  Eand  D  of  the  Hcxatcutrli  (J  using  *'Canaanite")tan(l  in 
Amois,  synonymous  with  Canaanite.  Cf.  Gn.  48*-^  Dt,  i'-  ^*'^,  also  Ju.  !**'•  6^" 
2  S.  21*.  McC  {f/PAL  L  406  ff.)  maintains  that  »  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
two  names  answer  to  two  distinct  peoples^  though  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say 
with  certainty  how  far  the  one  wns  removed  from  the  other  in  point  of  origin, 
and  date  of  settlement";  similarly  Wkl.  (G"/*  I.  52  ff,).  The  terras  land  of 
Amar^  which  occurs  with  landvf  Kanana  (Canaan)  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
(Brugsch,  Hiit.  of  Egt^  II.  14  f.»  154;  Bu..  BibL  Urgeichuhtt,  346  f.;  Dr.  DL 
12;  GFM.y*'-  Si  fr*)i  ^^^  Amurri  of  the  Tel-el-Anaarna  tablets  (Sayce,  Kacti 
of  ike  O,  7\  55  f.,  101  f.,  1 10-17 ;  Dr.  D/.  12;  GFM./i*.  83)  are  probably  the  same 
name,  llie  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  if  the  name  for 
Syria,  maftd  Aharri^  is  to  be  read  maiu  Amurri  :  50  Delattre,  PSBA,  1 89 1, 
pp,  215-34;  ZA.  Vll.  2;  RP»^  V,  95  no.  4,  98  rm.  2;  Muss-AmoU,  Did,  jca^ 
61;  Sayce,  art.  "Amorites;*  DB,;  W.  M.  Miillcr,  art.  *•  A  mo  rites,"  /*w. 
Em.;  Paton,  //tsf,  i6;  Wkl,  A'AT,^  I.  178.  —0.  *n-»i?C^]  The  usual  word 
fur  the  destruction  of  the  C^naanitcs,  especially  frequent  in  Dt.  eg,  l^  2**-  *^-  **•  ^ 
etc, — 3H*jflrj]  is  a  sudden  change  from  the  second  person  to  the  third,  K6., 
5/i7.  241.  —  "nai  .  .  ,  '^^^}  whose  height^  the  full  form  of  the  relative  sen- 
tence (H.  13,  I;  46,  i;  GK.  138cj;  Ew,*  331  f,  3).^ — K>ri  ;b^]  The  unusual 
order  makes  pn  (occurring  only  here  and  Is.  i"i)  very  emphatic, — a^r^jwr] 
On  the  generic  art.  in  comparisons,  H.  4,  3  t/  (2);  GK.  126^.  On  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  giant  nations  much  has  been  written  (cf.  especially  DB?^  I. 
1173-6;  Schwally,  Das  Uhen  nack  dem  Tode,  64  f.;  Id.  ZAW,  XVilL  135; 
Dr.  DL  40;  GFM.  fu.  39),  but  the  subject  is  not  yet  entirely  clear.  The 
words  "^^M  (of  which  the  sg,  occurs  only  in  proper  names),  n^^«,  (noun  of  unity 
corresponding  to  ^*k),  p"^'?**  and  the  differently  pronounced  ri^w  and  \h^^ 
though  carefully  distinguished  in|{l^,  are  hopelessly  confused  in  the  versions. 
In  Aramaic  this  is  une  word  ]^^k,  meaning  great  tree.  The  traditional  idea 
(Cclsus,  Hierobotamcon^  I,  34  ff, ;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Supplemtnia,,  p.  72  ff.;  Roi, 
BihL  AlUrtkumik,  IV.  229  ff.;  Ges.  Ihes,  50  f. ;  but  on  the  other  side  Lowth 
on  Is.  i29;  GFM.  y«.  121  f.;  ZDPV.  XIII.  220  (!. ;  We.  ProL  24S),  that  cer- 
tain two  or  three  of  the  words  w^cre  used  consistently  for  terebinth^  and  others 
for  oaks  is  not  borne  out  by  the  versions,  and  the  distinction  could  not  have 
been  indicated  in  the  unpointed  text.  The  words  signify  "  in  Hebrew  usuallVt 
if  not  ciEclviaivcly,    holy  tree,*  as  the  place,  and,  primitively,  the  object  of  wor- 
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ship,  Without  regard  to  species"  (GFM./**-  '^O.  —  -t^crxi]  JV<i|  I  destroyed^ 
a  repetition  of  \'^*it:c'"f,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  the  phrase  which  would 
cbarmctcnzc  the  dcstruclion  as  iompUU ;  on  65  ^^i^^amj  v,s.  Note  1  In  Hiph, 
after  waw  cons,,  as  freqiicnily  \t%  i  sg.,  GK.  ^^n, — vr^^r]  For  the  same 
escpression,  Is,  5-"*  14*^  Mai,  3^'*,  — 11.  2^^)32 j  l*he  prep,  used  partitively, 
CIC119W;  Ko.  81;  Ew.^217,  i»  i),^).  — u^]  On  the  use  of  SGK.  119/; 
K6,  327  V  ^z).  —  12.  ^r»rr>]  With  a  double  ace.  W,  31,  1 ;  GK.  117  tr.  In 
fUC  the  waw  cons,  construction  is  continued,  notwithstanding  the  break 
caused  by  the  insertion  of  'ui  f}Kn,  Ko.  368  K  —  o^w^Jjn  ^^y\  The  chiastic  order 
again,  for  emphasis  and  variety;  instead  of  7\v%  with  ace.  of  person  (^,^, 
Gn»  26"),  ihe  rarer  construction  of  S7  (stiU  more  rare  are  *^k  and  ^)  is  used 
(cf.also  On.  2^*  I  K.  2*^  Is.  5^*  Xa.  i^^);  the  thing  forbidden  ia  here  (according 
to  the  present  text)  introduced  by  ^z^  (somtitimes  with  S  and  the  inf.  eg, 
Je.  13*).  —  mjjn  K^]  In  the  direct  form  of  one  of  the  *'tcn  words,^'  I  he  negative 
separated  from  the  verb  by  the  disjunctive  accent,  hence  dag,  lene  in  r,  CK. 
21  b\  not  an  entreaty,  in  which  case  *^k  would  have  been  used,  but  an  absolute 
command,  as  if  from  heaven  itself,  11.  41,  1  d,  ^;  GK.  107  <?.  — 11  &.  1»<^] 
The  interrogative  is  for  rhetorical  effect,  K6.  371  r;  't''  ( =  really)  giving 
special  stress  to  the  following  j'K,  cf.  Gn.  iS",  —  3kj]  This  word  occurs  about 
370  times  in  the  O.  T,,  being  especially  frequent  in  Je.  (171  times),  jn  Ez.  (86 
tiroes),  and  in  Am.  {21  limes).  It  is  distinctively  a  prophetic  word,  appear* 
ing  in  all  the  prophets  except  lib.,  Jon.,  and  Dn.,  and  occurring  outside  of 
prophetic  literature  only  three  times,  viz.  Ps.  36*  iio^  Pr.  30^.  It  is  followed 
by  the  divine  name  everjTvhere  except  in  Nu.  24,  where  it  is  u^d  of  Balaam; 
in  2  S.  23^  of  David;  in  Pr.  30^  of  Agur  (a  doubtful  text);  in  P's.  36-,  of 
transgression  personified;  and  in  Jc.  Z'^^^  where  it  is  used  as  a  cognate 
accusative,  okj  usually  comes  at  the  close  of  a  prophetic  statement  or  occurs 
parenthetically  in  the  midst  of  one;  it  introduces  the  utterance  only  in  Nu.  24 
2  S.  23I  K  I**  56*  Zc.  12»  P«.  36^  no*  Pr.  30I.  It  is  a  noun  of  the  form 
fM/<i/like  S^3J,  c^3i,  etc.  (so  Barth  NB,  %2i\  Ko.  11.  I  p.  501);  rather  than 
a  pass,  ptcp,  (Dr.,  and  most  of  the  older  authoritres).  The  root  does  not 
occur  in  Hebrew  in  any  other  form  (except  Je,  23'*,  where  it  is  a  dcnomina* 
tive  vb.),  but  cf.  Arab,  na'ama  —  groan^  sigh^  murmur^  whiiper^  etc.  Hence 
C#tj  probably  denoted  the  divine  communication  as  imparted  secretly  and  mys- 
teriously; cf.  the  phenomena  indicated  as  accompanying  the  communication 
of  Yahwch's  word  to  Balaam  (Nu.  24^^-  '^^^)\  the  phrase  "  uncover  the  car  " 
used  of  God  speaking  to  man  f  I  S.  91^  Jb.  33**,  etc.);  and  Eliphaz's  descrip- 
tion of  the  revelation  given  to  him  (Jb.  4^^).  dkj  is  the  strongest  word 
denoting  prophetic  utterance  and  especially  marks  its  divine  character;  it  it 
best  rendered  oradt.    Cf.  BDB.,  BSZ. 

lS-16.  Hit  impending  calamity.  The  charge  of  wkVedBess 
has  been  made  (vs.^^^)  ;  the  futile  efforts  of  Yahvveh  to  save  the 
nation  have  been  narrated  (vs,""^ ;  the  end  has  now  come  ;  Israel, 
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for  her  sins,  must  suflfer :  (i)  Vahweh  will  bring  a  great  calamity ; 
(2)  the  strongest  will  not  be  able  to  escape ;  (3)  the  swiftest  and 
most  courageous  will  fall. 

This  piece,  forming  the  last  of  the  dreadfu!  trilogy,  goes  back  to  the  trim- 
eter movemenL  The  raovement  then  becomes  abort  and  quick,  as  if  by  its 
very  form  to  foretell  the  coming  doom.  In  view  of  (i)  the  difficulties  sug- 
gested by  v.^*  (vJ.);  (2)  the  serious  interruption  of  thought  between  ->^D7 
and  ^2Hy  (v.^*);  and  (3)  the  irregularity  of  the  first  strophe  as  compared 
with  the  peculiar  symmetry  which  elsewhere  characterizes  the  form  of  these 
chapters,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  assuming  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the 
text,  perhaps  one  or  two  lines,  of  the  first  strophe.  On  the  other  hand  a  com- 
plete strophe  of  four  trimeters  miy  be  obtained  by  dividing  as  follows  :  — 

i^Dp  rrV  nnSon 
This  arratigement  wouy  be  fatal  to  Gon/s  interpretation  (r.i.). 


13,  njri]  0  logically  reads  fsS,  dtd  toCto,  before  this,  ?dS  having  dropped 
out,  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  njT  is  employed  as  an  introductory 
particlci  cf.  njn  p*^v>  Is,  S^. — p^pD]  B  KvXiut;  ©*  ^tijX(Sa»;  'A.  Tjdfjt^aw;  Y 
siriJfba;  ^  I  will  prtss  {jAXSit^  root  as  in  Hebrew),  Hi,  ^^fZ  (so  also  St,, 
Or.  (?),  We.,  Gr„  Val.,  Dr.  (?),  Now,,  BDB.,  Elh,.  L6hr,  Oct,),  — n^m]  6 
PtuXfrrat;  'A.  rpffci;  %  presses;  H  siridet.  \i\,  p^n'^  (so  St,,  We.,  Dr,. 
Now.,  BDB,,  Oct. ,  it  at, ) .  Gr.  \^^^t^  (so  e^,  Elh- ,  Lohr) . — n^jpn]  ,Somc  suggest 
nSjyn.  —  n**]  Gun,  om.  as  dittograph.  — 16  a.  "^ZT  .  .  *  ccn]  Belongs  with 
v.i*,  in  strophe  2;  this  arrangement  is  demanded  by  the  meaning^  as  well  as 
by  the  versification,  — 14,  Spc]  ^  ^ic  dpo^oni  *A,  and  6,  Km^\i\  %  ^*S'!7C. 
Gr,  n*^:D«  V,*'  is  om.  in  some  Mss.  of  Kenn.  and  deR,,  and  in  the  Arabic, 
probably  because  of  the  similar  endings  of  v,^*  and  v.^^  as  now  separated. — 
16  5,  D^t:*]  read  ^j^\^  as  in  ®  ^tturw^,  %  \^'^^  ST  3TnE^\  3?  salvabUur 
(so  Hi,,  Gr.,  Seb.,  Now.,  Dr,,  Elh.,  Oort  (£ot,),  Oct.,  Hirscht).  Zeydncr 
(  TkSi,^  IV.  201  ff.j  so  also  Now,)  regards  the  words  from  '^?\  (v.i*)  to  onuja 
(v.**)  as  a  later  addition  (r/.j,),  while  Lohr  om.  v.^*  entirely  as  late;  so 
Hirscht  (with  some  hesitation) ;  but  cf.  Je.  46*.  Get.  is  inclined  to  om,  *^pi 
woj  .  .  .  (v.***);  V,  Baumann,  31.  — 16.  'uy  v^CN>]  ^  jcal  h  (cparaiAi  ab  /i-j^ 
€vpyfff€i  Tii¥  KopBiay  a^rov  iv  3i;ra<rTWatf,  for  which  Wkl.  {Unterstuh.  184  f.), 
proposes  this  original  text :  n'^'i^ajQ  13S  n^e?*  a^  rcw>  =  "the  stouthearted  — 
his  heart  will  forget  heroic  deeds.'*  ®,  according  to  Wkl,,  read  a^  as  n'?  and 
gave  n^r  its  Aramaic  sense,  find, —  d^"ii3J3]  B  =  ^i3Ja.  ^^  koI  tifp-^ei  t^p 
icofidlap  (omitting  6  Kparai^t  ob  fi^},  similarly  3^^  and  Syr. -Hex,,  Jcat  rivp4&rf 
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if  Kop^in  ffov;  and  l5^****  om.  o^  m^.  In  view  of  these  facta  Hirscbt  regards 
the  original  text  as  being  kxo^  which  was  corrected  to  f^tH^;  0  UansL  both 
and  tincc  the  result  was  in  conflict  with  the  preceding  vs.  added  the  negative 
of  hia  own  accord.     Similarly  VoL,  but  v,  Stck. 

13.  /wf/I  make  you  groan  in  your  places  just  as  the  threshing 
wagon  makes  the  {floor)  filled  with  sheaves  togroan'\  This  is  Hoff- 
mann's rendering,*  and  is  the  best  of  the  many  (imV)  that  have 
been  proposed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  themselves,  or  in 
the  context,  to  suggest  an  earthquake.f  The  writer's  mind  is  filled 
with  war,  the  coming  of  which  (cf,  5^  6^  "  7^^^  g^''  **)  shall  make 
tncD  ery  out  in  their  misery.  The  appropriate  manifestation  for 
such  grief  would  be  uttering  of  groans,  which  not  improperly  might 
be  compared  by  the  farmer- prophet  to  the  creaking  and  groaning 
of  the  threshing-floor  under  the  weight  of  the  threshing-sledge  and 
its  full  supply  of  sheaves.  This  does  not  dttler  essentially  in  thought 
from  the  more  common  interpretation,  /  will  press  your  place ,  as 
ike  wagon  that  is  full  of  sheaves  presses  %  what  is  under  it%  or  on 
the  earth  ;  ||  or,  /  will  press  that  which  is  among  you  as  a  wagon 
which  is  loaded  (with  stones)  presses  the  sheaves  ;  f  or,  /  will  press 
down  upon  you  as  a  wagon  presses  that  is  full  of  sheaves  ;  •♦  or,  / 
will  make  it  totter  (p*e&)  beneath  you  as  a  cart  tottereth  that  is 
full  of  sheaves  {v.s.) .  The  lack  of  clearness  here  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  strophe.  —  14,  15  a.  Then 
shall  refuge  fail  the  swift'\  Cf.  9^*.  The  strophe  beginning  with 
these  words  presents,  in  four  sharp  utterances,  the  utter  lack  of  hope 
of  any  deliverance.  Neither  the  swift  (Je.  25^  46"  Jb.  1 1**),  nor  the 
strong  (Pr.  24^),  nor  the  hero,  experienced  in  war,  nor  the  armed 
man,  skilled  in  handling  the  bow  (Je,  46'^),  shall  find  refuge,  or  be 
able  to  assert  his  strength,  or  rescue  himself,  or  stand  (Ps.  102* 
Dn.  11*';  also  Je.  46^^  Na.  2*),  when  the  great  calamity  shall  come. 
Everything  in  which  men  at  such  times  trust  shall  fail,  viz,  swiftness, 
strength,  experience,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons  of  war,  — 
15, 6,  c,  16,  And  the  swift  of  foot  shall  not  rescue  himself '\  Cf. 
3  S.  1^^  2"  I  Ch,  12*.  This  strophe,  omitted  in  some  Mss.  (t'«r,)» 
repeats  the  same  idea  in  largely  the  same  words,  though  differently 
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arranged.  This  is  not  a  later  insertion  (zm.)  ;  the  poet  would 
picture  again,  with  monotonous  vividness,  the  impossibihty  of 
escape.  Does  the  phrase  shaii fiee  away  nakedly  {/>,  having  aban- 
doned his  weapons,  armor,  or  dress  which  might  embarrass  him) 
contradict  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  impracticabihty  of 
any  effort  to  escape  ?  No,  for  flight  here  means  rout^  not  escape. 
But  upon  the  whole  strophe  and  its  correspondence  to  the  pre- 
ceding, vJ,  —  In  that  day]  The  day  which  was  always  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  the  day  of  Yahweh,  described  more 
fully  in  5^. 

18.  rijfi]  For  otiier  cases  of  Tr^n  used  to  introduce  a  solemn  utterance, 
cf.  Gn.  6^^  Is.  7^*.  —  ^?'jk]  Emphatic  and  in  contrast  with  the  stiffix  in  D^\':>nn; 
otherwise  the  more  common  ^^in  would  be  usctlj  cf.  Gn.  24!"  Ex.  4**. 
*— p*j?n  .  .  .  p^pp]  Tiie  plcp.  used  here  of  the  immediate  future,  H,  27,  2<-; 
GK.  116^;  Dr.  §  135,  3.  This  a,  X,  has  given  rise  to  many  and  widely  differ- 
ent interpretations,  the  chief  of  which  may  be  dassilkd:  (1)  Those  in  which 
pij?  is  given  the  meaning  of  the  Aramaic  pix  preis^  cf,  the  derivative  npp 
P5.  55*1  ^?V^^  Ps.  66^1 :  (a)  both  verbs  taken  transitively :  /  wUi  press 
ygu  dawn  (for  this  use  of  nnr^  cf.  Jb,  36I*)  «j  a  wagan  (or,  a  ((no)  presses^ 
etc.  (Dfiderlein,  Ew.,  GAS.  v^,) ;  or,  Iwili  make  narrow  the  place  for you^  etc. 

(Riickcrt);  or  (=  Arab.  ^3^^»  Itmli  tut  in  pieees^  as  a  threshing  rotter^  etc, 
(BSZ,  s,v,  pTirt;  (b)  the  first  verb  trans.,  the  second  intrans.:  I  wilt  press  you 
dmun  as  a  wagon  is  pressed  dormn^  i.e.  gives  way  (Va.,  Dc  Wcttc,  Rot., 
Mau.} ;  {e)  both  verbs  intrana. :  /  am  pressed  under  you  as  a  wagon  is 
pressed^  etc,  (Cal,,  Ba.,  Pu,).  (2)  Those  in  which  pip  is  translated  creaky 
groan  (cf.  Arab.  \^^^^)t  then  tremhU,  tMter  :  (a)  /  groan  under  you  as 
the  ivagon  groans  (Os.,  cf.  'A.  and  IT^  v.s.) ;  (£>)  /  will  make  you  cry  ffut, 
etc.  (Jus.,  Hoffm.  vj.).  Against  which  Now,  urges  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  thought  as  preparatory  to  v.^*;  the  uncertainty  of  the  readings  in  Ps.  66II 
and  55*  titctj  in  comparison;  the  difficulty  of  making  n«Ssn  an  ace,  and  of 
omitting  |ijn,  (3)  Those  involving  change  of  text:  (a}  I  will  make  it 
tremble  under  you  as  the  7vagon  trembles  (t>.f.),  by  changing  p^p  to  pio  (cf. 
I  S.  2*",  ^ioS  for  *DJ?S;  2  S.  24*,  IBS  for  tJ?0?  W  -^  w^'^^  make  it  tremble  under 
you  as  the  full  wagon  makes  the  sheaves  tremble^  yr\ih  i-Dp  as  object,  and  nS 
omitted  (Gun.).     (4)  pTjr  =  Arab,  m^j^t  withdraw^  flee  away;  /  will  causi 

your  place  to  yield  as  ike  wagon  breaks  dawn  thai  is  full ^  etc,  (Hi.'s  later  view), 
the  reference  being  to  the  earthquake  of  l^  though  the  words  were  probably  not 
spoken^  but  written  afterward.  The  great  majority  of  these  interpretations  are 
based  upon  the  conception  of  an  eanhquake  {vs.)*  (5)  p>y  =  Arab,  Ot^» 
hinder,  I  will  cause  a  stoppage  under  you  as  tlie  threshing  ^^*^K'  C^*-  28^*^)  slops 
{i,e,  no  longer  turns)  wj^/V^  is  choked  with  straw,  cf,  ©*  {v^.)  (Wctzstein,  ZAW. 
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m.  278).— HaL  renders  nnn]  as  "  body,"  citing  Hb.  3i«  Zc.  6^.  —  -^^ij?]  The 
prep,  governing  the  antecedent  of  the  relative,  not  the  relative;  cf.  H.46,  ^e); 
K5.  63;  GK.  138^.  —  p^yn]  Impf.  of  indef.  freq.  action,  H.  21,  3;  Dr.  §33^; 
GK,  107^.  —  !^«!?cn]  The  art.  with  ptcp.  equiv.  to  a  rel.  clause,  H.  4,  3/;  Dr. 
§  135,  7;  on  the  Qal.  ptcp.  of  stative  verbs,  GK.  50  d,  d,  —  n^]  For  another  case 
of  ethical  dative  with  ptcp.  cf.  ^'?  n:ji3  Ho.  8«;  H.  ii,2<:;  GK.  1195;  K6.  36; 
Ew.'  217,  2,  2)  a)  3);  Dr.  Dt,  10/  16.  Note  Gun.'s  suggestion  that  nS  is  a 
dittograph  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word  (cf.  K6.  402/).  —  "^'oy] 
Either  ace.  after  nwSon,  i,e,  ace.  of  spec.  (cf.  K6.  327/),  or  ace.  after  p*^^ 
(Gun.).  — 14.  p  .  .  .  ^a>fi]  The  1  is  consequential,  following  the  ptcp.  H.  25, 5; 
Dr.  §  113  (i);  GK.  ii6i.  |d  with  -law,  cf.  Je.  25^6  Jb.  ii'-"  Ps.  142*.— 'yjj] 
Standing  alone,  even  without  the  article,  used  as  a  superlative  (so  Va.; 
GK.  133^). — D'ljp]  So  far  as  form  is  concerned,  either  ^ijfA/ (so  Ke.,Val.), 
the  noun  with  D  having  the  force  of  the  verb,  or  place  of  flight,  refuge  (Pu., 
Gun.),  the  d  denoting  place;  GK.  85^;  Barth,  NB,  160 r.  — 15  a.  n^n  iff^es 
nop  liS]  i,e,  shall  perish,  or  shall  be  put  to  flight. — 15, 2>,  c.  A  comparison 
of  the  second  and  third  strophes,  i*-  w«.  and  i36,c  shows  a  general  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  repeat  the  thought  with  the  same  words  arranged  in 
a  somewhat  striking  manner.  If  anj7  might  be  pointed  on^  {skilled)  rather 
than  D'^n^,  and  two  or  three  transpositions  made,  the  similarities  of  the 
strophes  would  become  still  more  striking,  the  parallelism  more  perfect,  and 
a  better  sense  gained.    The  following  is  suggested  as  a  plausible  conjecture :  — 

VpD  DUD  nam  0S9?  kS  rSjna  Sp) 

ma  fDK*  kS  prm  oniaja  laS  f ^dki 

WW  oSd*  kS  niajn  ww  oSd*  kS  o-njji 

1DJ7^  kS  nrpn  rcn)  Kinn  ora  Dir  D)Dn  aam 

Note  that  after  the  first  clause,  those  that  remain  are  circumstantial,  adding, 
in  a  subordinate  way,  details  to  the  main  picture.  This  may  in  part  be  repro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  conjunction  while;  H.  45,  i  c\  GK.  156 </;  Dr. 
§  162. 

Zcydner  (ThSl.,  1886,  pp.  201  f.)  supposes  that  2^*-^^  contains  several 
glosses,  and  that,  these  being  rejected,  the  original  text  was :  — 

SpD  D^jD  nam 
iPD  yoH^  nS  prm 

H'trin  oi»a  Du;  onjj 

16.  )aS  f  ^DMi]  The  stoutest  of  hearty  an  epexegetical  genitive,  really  super- 
lative; GK.  128  jc;  cf.  K6.  336  A.  —  onp]  According  to  fftC  an  ace.  of  state, 
H.  33,4;  GK.  Ii8w;   K6.  332^. 
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Summary .  A  judgment  on  Israel :  (i)  The  nation  has  sinned 
grievously,  treating  the  poor  and  needy  unjustly,  and  oppressing 
them  beyond  all  measure  \  until  her  behavior  has  become  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  a  profanation  of  Yahweh's  holy  name*  {2)  This 
moral  condition  is  due  to  no  lack  of  effort  on  Yahweh's  part;  since 
he  had  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt  into  Canaan,  had  driven  out  the 
Canaanites  before  her,  and  had  given  teachers  who  should  declare 
righteousness  to  her;  but  all  his  care  had  been  without  result 
(3)  For  her  sins  Israel  must  suffer^  the  nation  shall  pensh  ;  none, 
not  even  the  swiftest  and  strongest,  shall  escape. 

§  5.  The  roar  of  tlie  lion ;  deitrnGtioE  is  coming.  3^^.  The 
prophet's  first  message  concerning  Israel's  future  has  been  de- 
livered. The  people,  very  naturally,  refuse  to  credit  his  state- 
ments. Yahweh  is  not  likely,  in  their  opinion,  to  desert  his  own 
nation.  Everything,  politically  considered,  seems  to  be  prosperous. 
Disaster  of  any  kind  is  far  removed  from  their  thoughts.  The 
leaders  are  blind  to  the  actual  situation.  To  meet  this  condition 
of  things,  the  prophet  delivers  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
striking  of  all  his  utterances,  viz.  3'"*.  The  ordinary  view*  which 
makes  this  passage  an  explanation  of  the  prophet's  mission,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  was  compelled  by  Yahweh 's  power  to  speak, 
although  against  his  will,  does  not  bear  close  examination. 

The  stfophic  arrangement  of  3  i"*!s  2,  4, 4, 4»  and  2  lines,  each  line  a  pentame- 
ter, a  movcTncnt  better  adapted  to  the  thought  than  the  trimeter.  Strophe  2 
■eenis  to  have  lost  one  of  its  four  lines,  the  restoration  of  which  (something 
like,  But  you  have  fanaken  and  rejtcteJ  Yahwih  your  Cod)  greatly  aids  in  se- 
curing an  intelligible  interpretation.  The  eftort  of  D.  H.  Miiller  f  to  coonect 
these  vs-  (*"*)»  as  two  strophes,  with  a  third  strophe  (vs.^^^),  in  each  of  which 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  "  lion  ^*  in  the  last  line  but  onc^  seems  arbitrary  when 
one  measures  the  last  line  of  the  proposed  third  strophe,  and  observes  that, 
in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  theory,  in  other  words,  to  get  in  •*  the 
lion/'  he  makes  it  twice  the  length  of  any  other  line,  Cf.  the  arrangement  by 
Lohr  which  makes  vs.  *'^"  consist  of  three  strophes  of  10,  6,  and  6  lines  re- 
spectively, involves  the  omission  of  vs.^*  4fc.«6«nd  7  j^d  the  transposition  of  **» 
to  follow  ^*,  and  disregards  the  irregularity  of  the  length  of  the  lines  thereby 
secured.    See  also  Baumann,  35  ff.     Marti  treats  v.*  as  a  gloss. 

•  This  is  held  by  nearly  all  the  commentators;  v.  the  parti&l  list  of  opinions 
given.  t  Die  Pr&phtUn,  I.  70  f. 
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ro.  1-3.  A  message  against  the  nation  which  Yahwek  brought  up 
out  of  Egyft:  You  were  chosen  far  a  special  work  ;  but  you  have 
forsaken  Yahwek,  therefore  you  shall  be  punished  for  your  iniqui- 
ties, for  there  must  be  agreement  between  a  nation  and  its  God* 

1.  Strophe  I  (v.^)  is  made  up  of  two  pentameters,  and  forms  the  introdoc- 
tion* — *r*  *J3]  is  really  superfluous  after  DD^>y  and  before  'DJT^S  Sj,  and,  since 
it  lengthens  the  line  undulyj  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  gloss.  — ^  ^ja]  Some 
Mss.  have  n^3,  so  S  o?irot,  and  Syr.- Hex.  (so  also  Oct.);  cf.  2"  3**  4^  9^  with 
5I"  *  6^*  7I'*  9*.  —  'DH  *73  S;»]  ^  connects  with  foreguing  by  «fa(.  Lohr  and  Marti 
omit  **  as  an  interpolation  due  to  a  desire  to  make  the  followHng  speech  refer  to 
Judfth  as  well  &%  to  Israel.  In  favor  of  this  might  he  urged  (see  Seesemann, 
LShr;  crBaumann):  (i)  that  the  sentence  is  complete  with  ^*";  (2)  ** 
drags  a  little;  (3)  the  change  of  person,  from  Yahweh  to  I,  is  a  little  awk- 
ward; (4)  this  expresses  brieHy  Areios's  theory  of  divine  justice,  but  this 
theory  in  the  vs.  that  follow  is  developed  and  applied  only  to  Israel,  not  to 
Jud&h;  (5)  Amos  oever  uses  low^  to  introduce  a  divine  oracle.  But  this  con- 
clusion is  not  necessary.  Amos  develops  his  thesis  only  against  Ephraim, 
bat  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  theme  he  has  Judah  in  mind  also;  by 
means  of  an  addition  to  an  address  to  Ephraim  he  brieBy  indicates  thai  what 
he  is  about  to  say  in  v<^  applies  to  Judah  as  wcU  as  Israel.  It  is  not  his 
function,  however,  to  apply  it  especially  to  Judah  (so  Secscmann)*  Since  v.' 
is  synonymous  with  v.^'*,  this  interpretation  (t.m'.)  solving  what  has  already 
become  a  difficult  problem  (Oort,  7^h7\  XIV.,  121  f.,  13S,  failing  to  find  any 
connection  between  v.*  and  v.',  and  considering  the  '*  particularism  *'  of-?,* 
inconsistent  with  the  catholic  spirit  of  Amos,  regards  vs.^-  ^  as  an  interpola- 
tion ;  while  Now.  treats  3*^  as  having  no  logical  relation  to  3'-  *),  in  order  to 
secure  a  logical  antecedent  for  v.**  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  structure 
of  strophe  2  complete,  I  would  suggest  that  such  a  line  as,  Bui  you  have  far^ 
taken  Yahweh,  your  Gad,  once  formed  a  part  of  the  text.  —  2.  p^i]  0  irXif^jfj 
£.  liMwvt,  —  *p;7n*]  Gr.  '^H''^;. —  rn  Sar]  S  precedes  this  with  the  phrase 
•*  from  all  the  peoples,"  which  is  probably  m  marginal  note,  explaining  nnfire, 

that  has  crept  into  the  text  (so  Seb.).  —  03*nijij7]  0  rAr  A^/jT^ar  (some  codd. 

*.    ^    ..  ^ 
irair/av);     A.  dro^at;    S.  dSiicfaf;    8.   do-f^eiat;    S  ^c-=-i^cH»;    S   T^a*3''n; 

U  iniquUaies,  —  8.  nn*]  ®  HI  tA  cnJri  icafdXou.  —  n?ij  Sk]  ^  ih¥  yjii  yputfil^ 

ffWFiv  iavTO^  (=  f?^U)t  so  Marti;    but  'A,  ffvvrdk^btvrat;  8.  a'vt^\$faffiK 

1,  The  form  of  statement  is  intended  to  arotise  the  attention 
of  the  people,  cf.  3^^  4^  5*  8*  j  the  prophet,  according  to  fR€,  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  sons  of  Israei^  by  whom  he  ordinarily  means 
Northern  Israel ;  ♦  but  here  he  adds,  as  if  by  an  afterthought,  ^e 

•  So  here  Cal.  Bauer,  Schr£J..  HL,  Ew, 
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whole  famify  that  I  drought  up,  etc.],  thus  giving  to  the  common 
phrase  a  larger  meaning.*  A  better  sense  is  gained  by  treating 
IT  "an  as  a  gloss,  v,s,  Cf,  for  this  use  of  family^  v/,  Je,  8"^  Mi,  2*. 
This  phrase  "  reminded  Israel  proper  that  any  preeminence  among 
the  nations  of  which  they  might  boast  was  the  inheritance  of  all 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  it  reminded  Judah  that  any  danger  that 
threatened  Israel  threatened  them  also,  so  far  as  they  had  been 
guilty  of  similar  transgressions. "f  The  word  uttered  is  against^ 
not  simply  in  reference  to  the  nation  Israel ;  and  here,  as  fre- 
quently among  the  prophets,  there  is  the  fond  allusion  to  the 
time  when  Yahweh  brought  her  up  out  of  the  iand  of  Egypt^  Le, 
the  time  when  Israel  really  became  a  nation.  So  intense  has  the 
thought  of  the  prophet  become  that  he  identifies  himself  with 
Yahweh*  —  2.  You  only  have  I  known'\  Not,  acknowledge  %  as  of  the 
elect,  nor  take  notice  of—  tove  §  (cf.  Ho.  13*  Ps.  i*'  Jb.  24"^)  ;  with 
the  following  preposition  from^  the  idea  is  to  distinguish  from^  t& 
ehoose,  as  in  Gn.  18**  Je.  1 
Dt.  7**  14^  28*  »*»^"  Ps>  147 
been  chosen  by  Yahweh  for  a  particular  service  to  the  world  lies 
at  the  basis  of  every  expression  of  Hebrew  thought.  Nor  is  it 
paralleled  by  a  similar  doctrine  among  other  nations ;  in  any  case, 
the  teaching  took  a  stronger  hold  of  Israel,  This  thought,  car- 
ried too  far,  furnished  the  basis  for  a  superstition  almost  as  deadly 
as  any  of  those  which  the  Israelitish  religion  was  to  displace. 
Against  this  superstition  the  prophets  contend.  The  choice  of 
Israel  by  Yahweh,  they  maintain,  is  not  unconditional.  Israel  must 
cherish  the  right  mind  toward  Yahweh,  or  punishment  will  come ; 
and  when  it  comes,  it  will  be  all  the  more  severe  because  of  the 
special  privileges  which  she  has  enjoyed.  Was  this  idea  true?  or 
was  it  a  fancy  of  the  Hebrew  people  ?  To  answer  this  question  is 
to  place  an  estimate  upon  the  whole  prophetic  work.  The  thought 
of  v**"  suggests  the  idea  of  failure  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  fulfil 
the  divine  purpose  (cf.  Ho,  4^**  Je.  5^^  Dt  31'^  i  S.  15^  2  K.  17") 
because  she  has  rejected  Yahweh  ;  and  now  /  ttf ill  visit  upon  you  all 
jour  iniguities']  (cf,  Ex.  20^  Je.  5"  -^  1 1^  23^  etc.),  because,  Israel, 


*  Is.  58^     This  thought  is  found  also  in 
^^•^      The  doctrine  that  Israel  has 


y 


•  Os.,  Geh.,  Ros..  Ba,,  Hd.,  Py,.  Ke.,  We. 
t  Mit. 


(  Now.,  Dr.,  Elh. 
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you  have  r^ected  the  iiniqtie  privileges  offered  you  ;  because, 
although  specially  chosen,  and  given  a  knowledge  of  Yahweh's 
will  which  others  did  not  have,  you  have  shawn  yourselves  un- 
worthy. Cabmity  is  here,  as  everywhere,  pictured  as  a  visitation 
of  God.  Too  much  stress  must  not  be  placed  upon  a//,  which 
does  not  imply  that|  while  all  of  IsraePs  sins  shall  be  punished, 
some  of  those  of  less  favored  nations  might  be  overlooked,*  Israel's 
punishment,  declares  the  prophet,  will  be  the  more  severe  because 
her  sins  have  been  more  heinous ;  the  "  ali  **  refers  to  the  sins  of 
the  nation  many  times  repeated.  If,  now,  Yahweh  and  Israel 
have  no  longer  anything  in  common,  can  there  be  harmony  and 
cooperation  as  in  the  past?  —  3.  Can  {thfy)  /wo  7valk  together^  if 
they  hi  n(ft  agreed f^  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Israel  has  left  Yahweh, 
and  if.  on  the  other*  he  is  planning  for  Israel  terrible  punishment, 
what  will  be  the  issue?  The  prophet  sees,  what  other  men  of  his 
times  do  not  see,  viz.  the  dissolution  of  the  covenant  relationship 
which  has  hitherto  existed  between  Israel  and  Yahweh.  In  the 
remaining  strophes  he  proceeds  to  develop  this  thought.  The 
interpretations  which  connect  v.^  with  what  follows,  and  make  it 
to  be  the  thought  of  the  whole,  that  everything  has  a  definite 
cause  and  works  out  an  ordained  result  {e^.  that  two  persons, 
seen  walking  together  in  the  wild  moorlands  of  Tekoa,  must  have 
arranged  their  meeting  beforehand^  <>.  have  agreed  to  be  to- 
gether, cf,  Jos.  II*  Jb,  3"),t  and  that  the  presence  of  the  prophet 
against  his  will  indicates  a  plan  of  action  formed  against  them 
by  Yahweh  himself,  %  proceed  from  a  wrong  point  of  view.  No- 
tice should  be  taken  of  that  other  class  of  interpretations  in 
which  a  special  allusion  is  found  in  rrri  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween Yahweh  and  the  prophet,  conveying  authority  to  the  latter,  § 
or  the  agreement  between  Joel  and  Arnos,  \  or  the  agreement 
among  all  the  prophets,  an  agreement  which  indicated  the  truth 
of  their  message  as  coming  from  the  Holy  Spirit^H  this  assertion 
of  their  authority  being  rendered  necessary  because  the  proph- 
ets had  been  forbidden  (2**)  to  prophesy.* ♦     That  the  verse 

•  So  Ke.  H  Munster. 

t  ViL,  Sclii^J..  Hi,,  Ew.,  Mlt.  Now.,  GAS.,  e/  a/.  H  Os, 

X  St.  ••  Ros.»  Piu 
(  CaL.  Dmthe»  Baucr»  Rot.,  Mau..  Kc,  Or, 
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refers  to  the  relation  between  Yahweh  and  his  people  was  rightly 
Uught  by  Grotius,  Gebhard,  Marck,  Harenberg,  Justi,  Schroder, 
Henderson,  Ftisey, 

ryj^  -i3TT-ri«  ^jrcr]  doct  not  mark  a  formaJ  di  vision  of  the  matter  (cf. 
4*  5^ ;  conira  Mit.);  the  prophet  both  at  the  begmning  and  m  ihe  txiiddle  of 
his  utterances  frequently  uses  this,  or  a  similar  phrase,  to  arouse  attention.  — 
-UjV]  pf.  of  indef.  past,  H.  17,  3;  I>r.  §  9.-0?"':?;]  The  prep*  is  not  used 
simply  as  a  dat,  ( Va. ;  cf.  Gn.  2^®),  nor  does  it  mean  in  reference  to  (suggested 
by  Va.);  the  common  force  agaimi  is  more  appropriate  (Ros.  and  moat 
comoi. ).  —  ^"JJE^"!?"^;  j  On  '^s  toialiiy  0/  H,  5,  i  a,  ( i  )♦  On  form  of  'fi?3*%  Barth 
NB*  161  a  \  used  in  this  strophe  in  both  its  narrower  and  wider  wcttsc,  family 
and  nation  ;  on  its  derivation  from  r^^  pour  out.v,  BSZ.  86S.  —  "n^^yn]  On  the 
sudden  change  of  persont  sec  K5,  StiL  249. — ■n^'^t^  pit]  Appos*  anneaioa, 
H,  8,  3^;  GK.  1 28  it.  —  8.  D?ri<]  EmphatiCi  (i)  in  standing  before  itj  vh. 
rather  than  as  a  suffix  in  connection  with  it,  thus  furnishing  one  of  the  neces- 
sary usages  of  nn,  H.  U,  2  iff  (1),  GK.  IIT e\  (2)  in  Jjcing  preceded  by  ?^.,— 
^.yr^*]  Not  a  Stat,  pf,  da  I  An^w,  but  a  pres,  pf.  have  I  chosen;  H,  1 7,  2;  Dr. 
§  8 ;  GK.  106/,  an  act  of  the  past  the  consequences  of  which,  at  least  in 
part,  continue  down  to  and  include  the  present,  —  jr"S:^ J  Implying  a  statement 
of  Israel's  abandonment  of  Yahweh. — 'ipo**]  A  future  impf,  H.  22,  t ;  GK.  1071; 
Br.  I  29,  —  nw]  Strictly  error ^  cf  the  vb.  in  2  S.  7*^  24*^  etc.,  and  Dr.  on 
1  S.  20**,  —  8.  >y^:]  Fuller  v^n^  (Je,  46'*^  **  49") ;  lit.,  in  his  unities^  ace 
of  raanncr  (Barth'  ZDMG.  XlYl  356),  GK.  118?,  Ols.  135  r  •,  cf.  Gn.  ni^K  — 
OH  'ri'1'3]  From  ^^^  cstr,  with  archaic  ending  !,  H.  41  rm,  e  \  GK.  90  «  ;  Sta. 
S  343 1  found  in  Phoen.  (Tabnith  inscr.  5)  as  conj, ;  without  dk.  Is.  to* 
Gn.  43';  cf.  K(5.  392*1.  —  njyijj  lit.  they  have  made  att  appointment  (cf. 
lyiD  ftppointed  time). 

4,  5.  T^^  roar  of  the  enemy  may  even  now  be  heard:  Israel^ 
unconscious  of  the  fact^  is  already  within  the  toils. 

In  a  double  figtire,  that  of  a  lion  and  his  prey^  and  that  of 
a  bird  and  its  hunter,  the  situation  of  Israel,  in  the  prophet's 
times,  is  portrayed.  This  situation  is  the  result  of  the  separation 
of  Israel  from  Yahweh.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Israel 
as  a  nation  has  long  been  deaf  to  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  and 
blind  to  the  hunter  and  his  snare.  Only  the  prophet  hears  and 
sees. 

The  structure  of  strophe  3  is  clear. 

4.  -^ra]  6  ^f  ToO  8pvpu>0  a^oO,  —  w^jycc]  Baumann  om.  — 13^]  0  adds  tL 
Lohr  om.  *^-^^  as  being  superfluous  both  in  form  and  thought.  —  5.  hb  Sjr 
f-^wn]  0  iwl  Tijif  y^if,  which  suggests  cither  the  omission  of  n*  (so  Oort 
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ThT,  XIV,  tj4  and  ^iw.,  Gun»  Mit»  Val.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Ilirscht,  Lfihr,  Oct,, 
Baumann),  as  having  crept  in  by  mistake  from  the  last  clause  of  v.**,  or, 
better,  Ihc  corruption  into  ne  of  an  original  ^ja  (Pcrles),  —  icp^c]  0  /{et^roO 
(=  BPV>Ci  or  BTLl?  VoL)  i  st*  5IICi  Mit.  r,-»^%  but  cf.  Gun.  —  ^T^  6  <f  xajr^ffrra*, 
F  auftntur  (=n^^v!'i  so  also  Gr*).  — xn-j^]  6  ^tri  r^f  7^?.  —  -yy^S^  ¥>\  O 
ftdds  ri.  S  cm*  and  renders  -ti^^%  |^to,  but  this  was  not,  as  Seb.,  baaing  bis 
idea  upon  a  certain  conception  of  the  passage,  suggests^  the  correct  text ;  for 
k  carrici  witb  it  lack  of  rhythm  and  of  good  meaning. 

4,  The  prophet  is  a  countryman  and  deals  with  phenomena 
which  are  familiar  to  him.  For  a  long  time  lions  have  not  fre- 
quented Palestine,  but  the  testimony  is  unquestioned  that  they 
were  common  down  to  the  Christian  era,  and  even  later.*— Z?<7^j 
a  lion  roar  in  the  forest  when  there  is  no  prey  for  hifrf\  i.e.  Does 
he  go  hunting  without  securing  something?  or  in  declarative  form, 
When  a  lion  roars,  his  prey  is  near  at  hand  ;  let  it  beware.  The 
second  member  is  only  a  variation  in  form  of  the  first :  The  young 
lion  does  not  utter  his  voice  unless  he  has  caught  something*  In 
the  prophet*s  mind  the  people,  destined  to  suffer  for  their  sins,  are 
the  prey,  which  is  already,  in  vision,  in  the  possession  of  the  lion, 
whose  roar,  though  uttered,  the  prey  has  not  understood.  The 
prophet's  voice  is  one  of  warning  ;  and,  now,  with  change  of 
figure  we  hear  it  again  ;  and  this  time,  likewise,  it  is  a  figure  which 
appeals  to  a  countryman.  — 5.  Does  a  bird  fall  upon  the  ground^ 
if  there  is  no  hunter^  or  does  a  snare  fly  up  ivithout  catching 
anything  f]  Here,  as  Mitchell  observes,  "  the  order  of  thought  is 
reversed.*'  The  prophet,  with  his  keen  insight,  perceives  that 
already  the  bird  has  fallen,  the  snare  has  sprung  up.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  hunter  near  at  hand,  invisible  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  real.  Cannot  the  people  see  that  they  are 
entrapped,  that  they  are  already  within  the  toils  ? 

The  Brst  couplet  (v.*)  ha§  been  interpreted  (i)  as  one  of  several  itlustra- 
tions  of  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  ;  nothing  happens  by  chance  ;  there 
is  always  a  cause  (Rcu*,  Val.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.,  tt  al,)\  (2)  as  describing 
Yahweb  under  the  figure  of  a  lion  (cf,  vA  also  i^,  Je.  z^  Ho.  yV^\  and, 
on  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  cf.  Ps.  104^  Is,  5=*  51*  Je.  2^  Ei.  22*).  1.*. 
Yahwch*s  roar  compels  me  to  prophesy  (Schro,,  HiOi  o'  Yahwch's  roar  indi* 

•  Cf,  Ju.  146  1  S.  17»*  a  K.  I7«* :  Reland,  PaiaesHna,  I.  374;  Van  Lennep.  Bikk 
Lands,  247  ;  G.  E.  Post,  art,  **  Lion."  OB, 
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cates  imminent  djinger  (CaU  Os.,  Pu.).  or  Yahweh*a  roar  should  lead  to 
repentance  (GebJ,  or  Yahweh  does  not  threaten,  and  fail  to  send  punish- 
ment (Dathe,  Jus.,  Ros,).  It  is  suggested  by  some  (lia.,  Hi,)  that  in  the 
first  clause  the  roaring  precedes  and  is  the  cause  of  capture ;  while  in  the 
fccond,  it  is  a  difTcrent  roar,  viz.  that  which  accompanies  the  eating  and  so 
follows  as  the  result  of  the  capture.  According  to  Geb.  the  young  lion  is  the 
prophet  who  joins  with  Yahweh  in  threatening  punishment ;  lid.  suggests  that 
the  subject  of  -^g'^  must  be  n*-*j<,  not  vd:,  since  the  young  lion  in  the  den 
roars  only  when  the  old  lion  brings  home  the  prey ;  but  the  second  clause  is 
generally  understood  to  present  the  same  thought  as  the  first  (Ros,,  Kc,, 
ti  a/,).  Even  greater  difiiculty  has  attended  the  interpretation  of  the  second 
couplet  :  (I)  a  bird  does  not  fall  upon  the  ground,  unless  there  be  to  it,  i.e. 
the  bird  (HI,  Mau.,  Ba.),  or  the  ground  (Hca.),  a  snare  (Cal,,  Os-,  Dat., 
Ros.)t  or  a  fowler  (Luther,  Ba.) ;  in  other  words»  people  do  not  suffer  except 
t>ecauae  of  sin  ;  or  calamity  never  comes  except  by  a  net  which  God  stretches 
(Cal.t  Os,^  Dat.),  or  calamity  coines  through  the  snare  of  Jeroboam's  false 
worship  (Geb.).  The  m  of  v.*  '  is  "  Ihe  large  net  of  the  bird-catcher  whith  he 
has  to  draw  up  and  which  takes  a  number  of  birds  at  oncc'^  (Ew).  Hence, 
will  the  net  go  up*  i.e.  be  taken  away  (Ew.,  Hes.,  Mau. ),  or  treating  n^Ti 
ms  Hiph.,  will  the  fowler  remove  the  net  before,  etc.  (CaL,  Geb.,  Jus.,  Schr5, ; 
cf,  "F) ;  while  many  understand  lit  as  meanings  the  net  does  nut  spring  ap 
unless  a  bird  has  entered  it  (Os.,  Hi*,  Hd.,  Kc.,  Now.»  GAS.,  Dr.,  ef  ai,).  From 
one  or  another  of  these  renderings,  the  thought  is  inferred  to  l»c  :  Yahweh 
will  surely  not  desist  until  his  threatcninga  have  been  fulfilled  (Cal,,  Os,,  Ros., 
ei  a/.)f  or  Israel  is  to  be  captured  by  the  fowler  Satan  (Gcb.),  Vou  cannot 
escape  a  punishment  which  God  has  announced  through  the  prophets  (Dat,)* 
Just  as  none  of  these  things  happen  without  a  cause,  so  the  prophet *s  preach- 
ing is  not  without  cause  —  Yahweh  has  revealed  to  him  the  coming  calamity 
(»o  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Marti,  el  «/.). 

4,  n;n«,  n^p?]  nysit  and  *'^«,  which  are  but  different  forms  of  the  sume 
word  (Ols.  216  d,  Barth,  A''^,  2J7),  are  the  usual  words  for  lion.  The  onginal 
meaning  is  probably  to  be  seen  in  the  Ethiopic  XOP,  wiM  heasi.    The  Arabic 

\^%y  I  ^*viU g&atf  is  a  different  specialization  of  the  same  idea,     Aram,  n^'j^t, 

Syr*  \^h\,  Assyr.  arft,  all  mean  Uan,     It  is  the  usual  word  in  Hebrew ;   »t*aS 

(Arab,  ^yjy  sLaJ,  Assyr.  labhu)  is  the  poetic  word  and  does  not  mean  dis- 
tinctly lioness  (the  old  view,  cf.  Gca.  Thes,  738)  although  in  some  cases  it  is 
feminine,  n^ax  is  the  young  lion,  but  old  enough  to  seek  prey,  thus  distin- 
guished from  -iij  fhe  cub,  usually  of  a  lion.  —  ^S  j*w  *yT^}}  Circ.  clause,  cf,  v.*, 
J^i  r>*  C*n^c\  H.  45,  It/;  Dr.  §  1 59;  GK.  I4l<r,  — pH]  Cstr.  before  ^>  GK. 
1^20 \  Ew,"  321*;  Sta.  §  371a.  — ^^^-^  jn*]  Cf,  Sp  «Jc*j»  — ok  ^n*;'a]  Cf.  v.'; 
GK,  163^,-5.  -^^Di]  Here  fem.,  but  masc.  in  Ps,  !02*  Pr,  7^;  cf,  K6. 
352  ci.  —  nS;?M]  On  the  various  constructions,  e/»j,  —  t*p\s\   The  whole  bird- 
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net  or  trap  is  probably  expressed  by  no  (cL  Pr.  7^  Ec.  9**),  consisting  of 
two  frames  covered  with  nets,  whkli  fly  together,  perhaps  the  lower  one 
flying  up,  when  the  trap  is  sprung,  ^i^hd  is  either  the  mechanism  by  striking 
which  the  bird  springii  the  trap  (cf.  Wilkinson,  A/ntffters  attt/  Cusfof/ii  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians^  I,  aer,  iii,  J7f.»  46;  Hoffm.  ZAW^  iii.  lot;  BSZ,)  or, 
better  still,  the  bait  (BDB.,  Dr.);  in  any  case  not  a  synonym  of  no  (jontra 
Mit.  and  Hirscbt).  —  -112*:*]  Inf.  abs,  prec.  the  tinite  vK,  intensifying  it ;  H.  28, 
3<7;  GK.  tij  n%  ^.     On  the  position  of  the  negative,  f.  Ko,  352/. 

8,  7.  The  calamity  com^s  /torn  Vahwek  ;  but  Yahweh  always 
warns  ;  why,  Uien^  da  not  the  people  tremble  f 

Having  announced  that  Yahweh  and  Israel  must  now  separate 
and  that  the  latter  is  to  be  punished  (strophe  2),  that  a  nation, 
even  at  this  time,  is  ready  to  pounce  down  upon  Israel  as  her  prey 
(strophe  3),  the  prophet,  in  strophe  4,  asks  :  Why,  when  the  alarm 
has  been  given,  do  the  people  not  tremble?  This  calamity,  so  soon 
to  burst  upon  them,  like  every  such  calamity,  is  from  Yahweh.  Do 
they  not  understand  that  Yahweh  sends  no  disaster  without  having 
previously  made  announcement  through  his  prophets  ? 

6*  The  structure  of  strophe  4  is  chiastic,  members  i  and  4  relating  to  the 
alarm «  members  2  and  3,  to  the  agency  of  Yahweh.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  close  relationship  of  these  two  couplets.  The  versions 
almost  unanimously  treat  SK  as  a  particle  of  condition.  —  -i*p3  njt-,]  Hoffm., 
^??  "?t"!  ivA.), —  rit?;]  Elh,  nj^,  Lohr  and  Batimann  transpose  v.'*  and  «*. 
—  7.  Variations  exist  as  to  the  tense  rendering  of  n^j  »  .  ,  nrp,  ^  irocijo-^ 
.  .  .  iiroffXiJ^U;  Ys  facit .  .  .  rez'eitwerii ;  3  ,,a^  ,  ,  .  IL  *  —  mc]  0  vaiSeta^ 
(reading  a  formation  from  -^0%  Vol.);  the  suffix  aurou  is  present  in  0^**; 
*A,  dw^pviTOfi  S*  6fd\to¥\  O.  T^y  ^ouX^y;  S  oi^li  Oort*s  suggestion 
of  ns  (TA.T,  XIV.  135;  adopted  by  Gun.)  or  j^  {£m.;  so  also  Hal.)  for 
K  (v,^)  is  superfluous*  Oet,  would  place  vJ  after  v,*  on  the  ground  that 
^D  of  y,'^  finds  no  basis  in  v.**;  while  Lohr,  Baumann,  Marti,  om,  vj  as  a  gloss. 


6,  Shall  a  trumpet  be  sounded  in  a  city']  as  a  summons  to  bat- 
tle, or  in  order  to  give  alarm  against  destructive  animals  (Jo.  a'), 
or  against  an  approaching  enemy  (Ho.  5*  Je.  6*  Ez.  53^*),  and 
the  people  not  tremble  f]  (of.  Ho,  11^""  i  S,  i6^).  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  warnings  of  the  prophet  be  heard  and  heeded?  — 
Can  evil'\  i.e,  not  mora!  evil,  but  misfortune,  calamity,  disaster 
(cf.  1  S,  e  Je,  i^*  i8«  Is.  45"  Gn.  10'*  44^  Ex,  32^*  Ez.  7^), 
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happen  in  a  city  and  Yahweh  not  have  caused  itf\  He  is  over 
all  and  ia  all,  the  author  of  all  fortune,  good  or  ilL  —  7.  But 
(rather  than/<?r)  he  does  nothing\  in  the  way  of  sending  calamity 
upon  men,*  except  he  reveai  his  {secret)  purpose  to  his  serz*afjts, 
the  prophets']  To  the  prophets,  who  are  Yahweh's  servants  (cf, 
the  frequent  use  of  this  expression  in  Jeremiah's  times,  e.g, 
2  K.  17'^^  2  1^**  24*  Je*  7"  25*  26*  29^"  55^*).  and  as  such 
represent  him  in  his  dealings  with  men  (Gn.  18*"  Dt.  18*^,  he 
reveals  the  significance  of  the  calamity,  and  the  purpose  which  it 
was  intended  to  subserve.  They  are  given  the  knovvledge  and 
are  expected  to  sound  the  alarm  by  forewarning  and  exhortation. 
Since,  then,  every  calamity  comes  from  Vahweh  to  serve  a  purpose, 
and  since  the  prophets,  who  are  the  interpreters  of  the  divine  will, 
have  given  the  alarm,  how  strange  that  the  people  who  are  in  such 
danger  do  not  hear  and  tremble  1 

6»  om]  better  understood  as  an  interrogative  (=  num;  so  many,  e^. 
Har.j  Jtis.,  Ros,,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pm,,  Reu.,  Or.,  Wc.)  than  as  a  conditioniU  part. 
(Schrd.  apparently,  Mit,);  rarely  (ef.  Gn.  58*^  I  K.  1*^  Ju.  5*  Is.  29'«)  at  the 
beginning  of  an  intcrrog,  and  still  more  rarely,  aa  here,  repeated  (cf,  Jc«  48^ 
Jb.  6^2);  cf  H.  42,  4tJ,  ^;  GK.  1 50  A;  Ew»'  324  e,  (r)).  —  mn*  k^  pp]  Qrc. 
clause  ;  note  use  of  «S  (not  r**f  sec  vs.  *^*;  cf.  rrvv  kS  nin^i),  because  the  vb. 
is  finite;  GK.  152a,  d;  Dr.  §  162.  —  i»j?3  n^^]  HofFm.*s  reading,  (i)  nv'j 
(fern,  of  ]p'>  =  ?imn;  cf.  Ex*  32"),  and  (2)  ip^  through  a  wakker^  i.e.  a 
prophtt^  is,  as  Gun.  (pp.  59-61)  has  said,  open  to  the  following  objections  r 
l)  The  word  ns^  cannot  be  thowTi  to  exist;  in  Ex.  J2^^  it  is  either  to  be  read 
^j?i  with  Q*ri,  or  n?"*,  with  a  fcm.  sulHx,  with  DL  2)  tn  is  not  identical  whh 
7i^*r\T\^  but  means,  in  accordance  with  the  original  meaning  of  the  root, 
a  tHmultuQui  noiit  rather  than  a  warning  cry  (Ex.  32^^  ML  4*  Jb.  36^). 
3)  The  reading  ip  for  n^rp  is  very  questionable.  No  text  is  known  in  which 
■\p'  has  the  meaning  proposed,  synonymous  with  prophet.  4)  The  inference 
which  lloflfni.  draws,  that  "false  prophets  do  not  warn,"  i,t.  false  prophets 
deep  while  the  true  are  wakeful,  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  5)  The 
connection  with  ntrr  «S  n>n^i  would  be  difftcult,  and  Hoffm.  does  not  cx- 
plain  it  —  nt:'^]  The  3rd  pcrs,  is  resumed  here;  cf.  v.^*;  K5.  StiL  256, — 
7.  v]  Does  not  mean  here  f&r  (to  be  joined  with  v.*;  Schm.,  Or ,  Dr.), 
nor  namtiy  (Hi.),  nor  sureiy  (Gcb.,  Hd.,  BDB.,  Now.;  cf,  GAS.),  nor  it 
Oort*s  sngj^estton  of  a  change  to  nr  or  f^  necessary;  the  preceding  sentence 
is  virtually  a  negative  sentence,  and  '^  —  Aw/ (Mit.),  H.  44 rm.  {d) ;  GK.  163  A; 
Ew.«354a,  — nir|']  Indef.  freq..  H,  21,  3;   Dr.  §  33(A);  GK.  107^.  — wS 
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-\j-T  ,  ,  ,]  A  usual  form  of  expressing  nothing  (cf.  Ex.  9*  I  K»  5"^  lo^  Is.  39') ; 
cL  ftlso  ^j  .  .  .  kS  n^  o»f;  H,  14,  2*/;  GK,  152*,  =-31*  *p]  except  — 
unUii  previously t  H,  48,  l/;  GK,  163  f;  K6.  372  A.  —  n^j]  Kut.  pi,  H.  19,  3; 
Dt,  5  17.  —  ^"^'d]  The  old  derivation  was  from  i&%  to  establish,  hence  a  de* 
cree,  counsel  (Jus.;  Ges,  Thes*  602  ;  Hd.),  It  is  now  usually  assigned  to  the 
root  110  of  uncertain  meaning  fBDB.;  K5.  11'.  p.  49;  cf.  Horn.  ZDMG^ 
XLVI*  539).  Similar  is  Syr,  9aJ0  jooJE^  secret  lonvenation^  id  has  the 
meanings,  (i)  contidcntial  discourse,  (2)  counsel,  (3)  secret^  (4)  assemlily, here 
probably  secret,  secret  counsel,  cf.  Je.  23^*-^.  Lohr  (tM.»  following  Duhm, 
and  Che,  EB.  1.  154)  urges  against  the  authenticity  of  v.'^  (j)  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  »3;  (2)  the  phrase  o^M^ajn  ma?  belongs  to  Je.,  Dt.,  and  later  litera- 
ture; (3)  n\D  occurs  nowhere  prior  to  Je.;  (4)  the  poetic  structure  differs 
from  that  of  the  context,  hence  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  interpolated  expla- 
nation of  v.'^^  But  an  argument  from  language  is  at  best  unconvincing;  the 
^5  can  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  as  above;  and  the  v»  fits  well  in  the  strophic 
structure  here  presented, 

8.  The  enemy  having  manifested  his  presence^  let  every  one  fear  ; 
Yahweh  having  spoken^  let  awry  one  recognize  the  coming  calamity. 

The  utterance  is  the  last  of  the  rapidly  rising  climax,  and  sus- 
tains a  close  logical  connection  with  what  has  been  said;  both 
menabers  are  thus  connected  with  strophe  2,  the  first,  also,  espe- 
cially with  strophe  3,  and  the  second  with  strophe  4  In  view  of 
the  decision  to  punish  Israel  for  his  sins  (strophe  2),  a  movement 
has  been  inaugurated  which  makes  Israel,  though  seemingly  un- 
conscious of  the  fact,  the  prey  of  a  mighty  nation  (strophe  3); 
the  lion  has  roared,  let  every  one  fear  (strophe  5  a) ;  Yahweh  is 
the  author  of  this  situation,  and  has  through  his  prophets  an- 
nounced it,  though  without  effect  (strophe  4) ;  the  Lord  God  hath 
spoken^  let  every  one  hear  and  see  beforehand  the  coming  disaster 
(strophe  5  d). 

S.  The  parallelism  is  complete  and  synonymous,  although  "  the  lion  "  and 
**  the  Lord  God  "  do  not  have  the  same  reference,  —  JHr]  S  and  F  render 
by  futures,  rf^'^at,  rugiei^  S  and  ^  by  pfs.,  >09|J,  a^i.  —  For  -la-r]  all 
have  pfs,  —  '■x:]  0  k^I  rlt  in  both  cases.  —  »or]  We,  1"ut  (so aba  Now.);  and 
Che,  {EB,  L  154)  anr J  but  no  change  is  necessary. 

8.  The  prophet,  as  has  been  seen,  recognizes  in  the  tramp  of 
the  Assyrian  army,  which  his  ear  has  been  quick  to  catch,  the  fact 
that  the  lion  has  roared],  and,  himself  hearing  it  so  distinctly,  he 
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does  not  understand  why  others  should  be  deaf  to  it.  —  U^Tto  ts 
there  that  dots  not  fear  f]  The  purpose  of  the  roaring  was  to  occa- 
sion fear ;  why  is  it  that  every  citizen  of  the  kingdom  is  not  terror- 
stricken  and  penitent  before  the  approach  of  this  terrible  array 
from  the  north  ?  —  The  Lord  Yahweh  hath  spoken\  and  the  words 
have  no  uncertain  sound.  The  message  given,  as  alwap,  through 
his  servant,  the  prophet,  and  given  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  con- 
viction to  the  hearts  of  those  who  would  not  see,  has  been  uttered  \ 
who  is  it  that  cannot  prophesy  ?  *]  Who  is  there  so  blind  as  not  to 
see  this  coming  misfortune  and  proclaim  beforehand  its  terrible 
significance  ;  in  order  that,  if  perchance  Israel  should  hear  and 
repent,  Vahweh  might  order  otherwise  ?  This  was  the  purpose  of 
ail  prophecy. 

8.  JMB^  =^^7!<}  Circ,  c!.  with  vb.  in  pf.  {the  lions  haviftg  roared)  preced- 
ing thu  principal  sentence,  IL  45,  yb\  Dr.  §  165;  GK*  156  </.  — 1*">^^  h*?  id] 
i.€,  who  ihi}uld  not  fear  ?  or  who  is  there  that  does  not  fear  ?  or  let  eiary  one 
fear.  On  the  force  of  the  tenses  here  and  the  condilional  nature  of  the  sen- 
tence ?>.GK.  r59^;  Or*  §  154.  ^  Kir]  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  (Schro.) 
that  there  is  here  a  reference  to  the  event  described  in  7^^^  ^^^  xk\^\  conse- 
quently that  event  took  place  before  the  utterance  of  this  passage.  The  sub- 
stitution of  Ttn*  for  «3r  (lu.)  is  too  prosaic,  but  h&rmonizes  with  the  general 
interpretation  adopted  above, 

S  6,  The  doom  of  Samaria.  3*-4^  In  still  another  form  the 
prophet  delivers  the  message  given  him  to  proclaim,  (i)  So  great 
is  the  wickedness  of  the  capital  city,  Samaria,  that  even  Egypt 
and  Philistia,  called  upon  to  look  within  Samaria's  walls^  are 
astonished  at  what  they  see.  (2)  But  an  enemy  is  coming  who 
will  quickly  lay  waste  this  beautiful  and  luxurious  city.  What 
remains  will  be  as  nothing.  Even  the  altars  of  Bethel  will  be  in* 
eluded  in  the  dreadful  destruction.  (3)  The  women  of  Samaria, 
because  of  their  debaucheries,  must  share  the  punishment.  Tbey 
shall  be  carried  away  captives  through  breaches  in  the  wall. 

This  piece,  which  is  entirely  separate  from  the  preceding  and  following, 
originaUy  consisted  of  six  strophes,  each  containing  four  pentameters.  To 
restore  this,  certain  minor  changes  in  ihe  text  are  necessary  as  well  as 
transfer   of  v,^*  to 
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iln  Elh.;  cf.  Lohr  who  places  v.ia  after  vs.*^  i*- ">**  ^^ ;  and  Baumann  who 
pUces  "wM  between  vJ"  and  v,i*).  Here  again  Miillcr's  arrangement  of 
•tropbes  (Du  Propheien^  I.  71)  fails,  because  he  has  not  observed  that 
4*-^  belorjgs  with  3*^1*  and,  indeed,  forms  the  climax  of  the  piece  (so  We., 
GAS,)  The  first  line  of  each  strophe,  as  rearranged,  contains  a  statement  of 
proclamation  or  assertion  on  the  part  of  Yahweb,  thus  giving  great  intensity 
to  the  whole  passage.  Still  further,  the  six  strophes  logically  divide  them- 
felfcs  into  three  groups,  each  of  two,  and  in  the  first  strophe  of  each  group 
reference  is  made  lo  Samaria,  Strophes  I  and  2  (vs.'"  ^^^  vs.'^  *^)  present  a 
judgment  scene.  Samaria  is  accused  of  tumult  and  oppression.  Outside 
nations  arc  summoned  to  witness  her  wickedness  and  to  testify  against  her. 
The  decision  is  rendered  —  punishment,  \\z,  destruction  by  a  foreign  foe 
who  will  lay  waste  the  whole  city,  lliree  clauses  are  probably  interpola- 
tions: (l)  n^Ki  (v.^)  merely  repeats  the  idea  contained  in  \$^'qtr\  and, 
although  in  the  form  ^wW*^  it  would  be  common,  may  be  thrown  out;  (3) 
^^■^pi  C%7rrp  (v.*)  is  very  awkward,  meaning,  not  oppression^  but  ^e  op- 
praseJ ;  does  not  join  well  with  r^c^^nc ;  is  superfluous  in  view  of  itr  (v.i") ; 
and  entirely  spoils  the  measure  of  the  line  (sec  BIV.,  Sept,  1S9S,  p.  182;  so 
Lohr).  (3)  rv^\  chj  (vJ*)  docs  viulcnce  to  the  measure  and  is  tautological 
after  the  same  phrase  in  v,",  which  constitutes  the  first  member  of  the  strophe. 
The  transfer  of  v.^*  to  follow  v.**  is  justified  by  the  demands  of  the  strophic 
arrangement,  for  otherwise  all  would  be  confusion;  by  the  closeness  of 
thought  in  vsJ**"**^^  everything  having  to  do  with  houses  (palaces,  winter 
houses,  summer  houses);  and  by  the  fact  that  in  its  present  position  it  makes 
an  anti-climax,  while  by  its  removal  v.^*  furnishes,  in  the  destruction  even 
of  Bethel's  altars,  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  the  description. 

9.  njo"iw]  6  x^ptLt%  (=  p>t?iw;  so  also  Elh*),  or  r^T'>w  (Vol.),  so  in 
v».l'>- It.  —  mc»W3]  0  /j'*A<r(n>pfoit(=  "iiS'W3,soalsofjr,,  Wkl.  Untersuch,  185, 
Val„  Oort  ^OT.,  Oct.,  Marti) ;  Elh.,ii^K^.  — "'p]  Elh.,  ■«yi,  omitting  a  puc^h. 
— cniiD  |-^h]  0  T^f  A^^uTTTov,  probably  an  error  for  7^1  kly\  which  appears 
m  22  Mss,  (so  liirscht),  —  ncwi]  Baumann  om.  —  '''\ri]  Read  in  sg.  with  6S 
and  Syr.-licx.;  cf.  a}  ^  (w  Oort.  ThT.  XIV.  129;  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Lohr. 
Elh.,  Oet.,  Baumann)  ;  Gr.  **;jr.^  pcvid]  %  sg.,^  ffav/noirrd,  reading  incorrectly, 
nniGP,  pass,  picp.  of  r^^ry  (Dmsius,  Ba,),  2.  dxopTcwfai,  —  n^^pa  ,  ,  nji^a] 
Oort  (  Th  T.  XIV.  129)  r^3V3  .  .  .  njina.  — naipa  a\"«ir?>]  om.  as  a  gloss  upon 
HDV-rr,  which  umluly  lengthens  the  line  (z'.j.),  — 10.  ^n*]  0  sg.  — -jh^;  hwf] 
S  a  Urat  ivtivtiov  avrflt  (=  ^mj  .  .  ,  n?***,  Va.).  —  nn^i]  J6  l^gljffnSr, 
(connecting  w-ith  nr,  Seb,),  C  wr;*v»<, — **  OKj]  Lohr  removes  to  the  end  of 
the  v.;  Baumann  om.  — 11.  j'\^^  3^301  ^s]  0  TiJpoi  KVK\i>Qt¥  i}  yrj  ffoi-  ipTjft^^' 
vrr^it  vocalizing  "^x,  taking  <rot/  from  foL  line,  dropping  %  and  adding  the  ¥b» 
TB  tribMiabiiur  ti  drcuietHr  terra.  Read  3 3D;  with  ^  (adopted  by  St.»  Gun., 
Scb.,  We,,  Gr.,  VaL,  Now.,  Dr.,  Lohr,  Elh.,  Hirscht.  Oct.);  this  is  better  thao 
ap:  (Ba.),  or  3^30:  (Bauer);  cf.  HoHm,  and  Gu-,  3*5D*;  Jus.  3*3D  nx  (but  v. 
Gtm.);  Oort  (^w.)  33101;  Rahmer  3^ 3D  (cited  by  Hirscht),  a  dialect  form 
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for  3^3U*  —Jlame;  Va.  3''30  t^X;  Gr,  iiir,  for  i»»  on  bsiiB  of©;  HmL  "^n^i*  •>». 

—  -!-Mni]  S  =  n"»T\  with  fol.  sufHxcs  in  3  sg.  fern.  0  icard|c(.  We.,  '^■«ti  (»a 
aUo  Gr,,  Novi%,  L6hr»  Elh.,  Oct,  Hal).  —  -^rr]  HaL  rier.  — irajij  OcU  '»33y 
— 15.  'r*rJ^i]  ©  <ruyx«^  «tti  irard^w,  exptamed  by  VoL  ai  a  double 
rendering  based  on  a  reading,  ^n^n  or  >Picn;  cf.  01*%  rendering  of  Dj?!^ 
in  I  S.  7^**.  —  >coi]  6  TpwrredtitroFrat  =  ifjO*  or  \DOU  (Va.t  Oct.)  or  idok  (VoL). 

—  D^a*^  Q'^^]  ®  irtpoi  olicoi  iroWot ;  6-***  oTirat  Ire/iot  roXX«i.  There  is  no  need 
to  suppose,  with  (>ort  (TAT*  XIV.  12^)^  that  fR^  is  corrupt;  cf*  Baumann^ 
\vn  ^P2,  —  nin^  DKj]  L5hr  om.  as  a  later  addition  {t/,^.)» 

9-1 L   Samaria* s  wickedness  astonishes  the  neighharing  nations, 

9.  The  opening  words  accord  with  the  oriental  usage  of  sum* 
mooing  assemblies  by  proclamation.  Proclaim^  i^,  let  it  be 
proclaimed,  the  word  being  used  indefinitely,*  and  not  addressed 
specifically,  either  to  the  prophets!  (for  Amos  seems  everywhere 
to  be  standing  alone  in  his  work),  the  hostile  nations,  J  or  any 
general  messenger.  §  —  Over  the  pa/aces^  Because  either  the 
upper  classes  are  addressed,  as  corresponding  to  the  upper 
classes  of  Samaria,  upon  whom  judgment  was  coming,  Q  or  the 
palace  is  the  natural  place  from  which  proclamation  is  dissemi- 
nated.!—  Ashdod  •  .  ,  Egypt^  The  prophets  not  infrequently 
represent  pagan  peoples  as  morally  superior  to  the  rebellious 
people  of  Yahweh,  because  the  former  sin  rn  ignorance,  but  the 
latter  with  full  knowledge,* •  These  two  names  are  representative, 
Ashdod  standing  for  Philistia.  In  explanation  of  the  selection  of 
these,  it  has  been  suggested  that  they,  of  all  nations,  rejoiced 
most  over  Israers  humiliation  *tf  that  these  two  in  contrast  with 
Edom,  Ammon,  Moab,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  stood  apart  from 
Israel ;  |  that  they  were  the  nations  whose  unrighteousness  Israel 
had  experienced  ;  J  {  that  *'  even  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines 
and  Egyptians,  who  indeed  are  not  weak  and  can  tolerate  much, 
would  be  amazed,  if  they  saw  the  mad  extravagance  and  the 
injustice  in  Samaria  **;  §§  that  Ashdod  especially  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  its  similarity  to  it^,  the  word  used  in  vJ"  to  denote  the 
tmknce  of  which  Amos  accuses  the  people.  \  \  —  Gather  ye  upon 
the  mountain  of  Samaria^   If  the  plural  is  read,  the  reference 
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is  to  the  moontains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  from  which  may  be 
seen  the  mountain  or  hill  on  which  Samaria  is  built  and  on 
which  the  witnesses  might  stand  and  look  down  into  Samaria  (cf. 
1  K*  i6**)  ;•  but  the  better  readtog  is  *n,  />,  the  mouotain  or 
hill  of  Samaria  (cf,  4^  6*).  —  Samaria}  is  declared  to  have  been 
founded  by  Omri  (i  K.  16**).  It  is  on  a  hill  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  but 
open  toward  the  west.  Later  it  was  fortified,  especially  by 
Ahab,  so  that  it  was  strongly  defended*  It  took  a  siege  of  three 
years  for  Assyria  to  capture  it.  From  that  time  on  it  was  of 
little  importance.  ^y#w</  sfe  the  manifoid  tumults  thfrnt{\  In 
other  words,  the  turbulent  and  volupttxous  life  of  the  nobles 
(Pr,  i5'*),t  including  oppression,  J  confusion  and  overturning  of 
justice,  §  arbitrary  deeds  of  might,  ||  strife  of  poor  and  rich,i[ 
terrores.*^  — 10.  Attd{hmv)  they  knew  not  t&  do  gim/]  The  igno- 
rance carries  with  it  indifference  and  hostility  (cf.  Je»4**).  The 
emphasis  is  on  know^  all  ideas  of  right  having  been  lost  ft  The 
reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  wealthy  Samaritans. —  77/^'j^'  who 
treasure  violence  and  oppression']  That  is  either  (i)  store  up 
money  and  goods  which  are  the  fruit  of  violence  (cf.  2*-'),  W  or 
(2)  heap  up  oppression  as  one  heaps  up  treasure.  §§  —11.  There- 
fore] Because  of  the  iniquities  which  have  been  mentioned,  for 
the  existence  of  which  there  is  ample  evidence,  an  adversary  shall 
surround  the  land]  An  enemy^  ||  |  rather  than  affliction^%  in  view 
of  the  following  phrase  ;  in  any  case^  the  invasion  is  one  which 
shall  include  the  whole  country.  —  And  he  shall  strip  from  thee  thy 
strength]  The  subject  is  the  adversary  oi  the  preceding  clause; 
this  is  better  than  to  treat  the  verb  as  impersonal,  one  shall stiip**^ 
or  to  make  it  passive,  thy  strength  shall  he  stripped  from  thee,^^ 
or  to  understand  the  subject  to  be  Yahweh.  ftt  —  ^f^^  thy  palaces 
shall  he  plundered]  The  beginning  of  the  more  detailed  description 
of  the  results  of  the  invasion,  the  principal  effect  of  which  is  seen 
in  the  destruction  of  the  more  prominent  and  splendid  buildings 
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of  the  city.  This  is  continued  directly  (according  to  the  re- 
arrangement suggested  above)  in  v.^*,  —  And  I  will  smite  tht 
winter  house  together  with  the  summer  houu^  The  older  opinion, 
that  the  winter  and  summer  houses  were  distinct,  being  built  and 
arranged  difTerently,  although  close  together,*  seems  to  have  little 
support.  They  were  rather  different  parts  of  the  same  house,t  the 
upper  story,  if  there  were  two,  or  the  exterior,  if  there  was  but  one 
story,  being  used  for  summer.  Cf.  Ju.  3*  Je.  36^.  An  inscrip- 
tion recently  discovered  at  Zinjirli,  dating  but  shortly  after  Amos's 
time,  furnishes  an  interesting  parallel  to  this  expression.  Bar- 
rckiib,  King  of  Sham'al,  a  vassal  of  Tiglathpileser  III.,  relates  his 
activities  in  decorating  his  father's  house  m  honor  of  his  ancestors, 
the  kings  of  Sham*al,  and  says,  "  and  it  is  for  them  a  snmmer  house 
and  a  winter  house.**  %  —  The  houses  of  ivory\  That  is,  houses 
adorned  with  ivory  (cf.  Ps,  45*  and  Ahab*s  house,  i  K*  22®),  an 
evidence  of  great  luxury,  for  ivory  was  costly  (cf.  i  K.  10^*).  All 
these  were  houses  of  nobles  rather  than  of  kings.  §  — Many  houses 
shall  perish^  According  to  some  D"3*]  may  be  translated  great,  cf. 
Is.  5* ;  II  but  the  more  natural  idea  is  that  many  houses  (cf,  6*^  Is.  5* 
2  K.  1 7*  ^'),  even  those  of  the  common  people,  shall  be  destroyed.T 
The  WTiter  sees  a  great  catastrophe,  the  destruction  of  every  struc- 
ture in  the  city. 

9.  ^p]  According  to  Massori  Magna  (cf.  McTccr,  Ba,)>  here  and  in  twelve 
other  caae3,  FTC  with  ^^  instead  of  ^W-- — ^n:!'«3]  On  prep.  3  after  noun  in 
cstr.  state  to  define  more  closely  tbc  force  of  annexion,  11.  9,  2^;  GK.  1 30 a; 
Ew.^  289^;  K5.  536  w;  cf.  also  r*iH3.  Against  fBC  and  in  support  of  his  own 
reading  (t'.x.)  Elh,  urges  (l)  that  the  coupling  of  a  Philistine  town  with  the 
great  land  of  Egypt  is  unlikely  ;  (2)  that  one  would  not  expect  only  ttvp  people 
to  be  summoned  to  witness  Samaria ^s  corruption,  but  rather  the  whole  world; 
(3)  that  the  reference  to  "palaces  *'  is  strange;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  speak 
of  the  Ifjnfiwhcn  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  really  referred  to,  but  ** palaces"  is 
never  used  for  the  people  of  the  land  ;  (4)  6*s  reading  nioiK;  consequently  the 
reading,  "  Proclaim  to  the  lands,  from  ^Vssyria  to  the  land  of  Egypt,"  etc.,  wa^ 
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probably  the  original  one.  But  (i)  tbc  plural  nio-vH  occuts  only  once,  Ps.  49**, 
and  there  not  in  tbe  sense  of  iamfs,  (oun tries,  bat  as  denoting  the  landed 
|K>s»essioiis  of  individuals;  (2)  Ashdod,  a  representative  town  ui  rhiHistia, 
and  Egyp^  ^^^  summoned  as  two  of  the  lands  tnosit  closely  concerned  with 
Israel's  affairs  j  (j)  "  palaces,"  a  favorite  word  with  Amos,  arc  mcntiuned  as 
representative  of  the  ruling  classes.  —  idoK"']  Niph.,  with  its  original  reflexive 
meaningf  GK.  51  c,  —  '"^■">*'^r]  The  difference  between  the  sg.  1.-1  and  the  pi.  ■'in 
fa  important ;  if  "^n  ii  read»  tbe  outside  nations  arc  invited  into  i^amaria 
itoelf  (cf.  4*  61,  VJ>).  —  ^i^]  here  and  2  S»  i;^^  2  K.  22**,  instead  of  ^«  after 
•^oif,  according  to  Massora  Magna  (cf.  Mercer).  —  pnocf]  The  name  of  the 
city  is  in  Aram,  Tl??,  ^'^  ^y*  -;^^*  1  Assyr*  Samerina,  It  probably  means 
watch-tower,  from  13^.  Ct.  however^  Sta,  ZA  IV,  V.  165-75  *  GAS.  I/G. 
346»9«  —  ncviz]  Cf.  Pr.  7"  20^  The  pL  may  intensify  the  idea  (GJC  it^e)  or 
represent  a  condition  finding  frecjucnt  impression  (GR.  124/)  ;  according  to 
Hi.  made  pi.  by  tbe  proximity  of  the  pi.  3*r*'»c>;  elsewhere  (l  S.  5'*^  14''"  Zc, 
14W)  in  sg,  —  2Virp]  Taken  (1)  as  a  pass,  ptcp,,  (hose  oppressed^  caiumniam 
paHentes  { Jcr.,  Va.,  Ros.) ;  (2)  as  connected  with  ncric  as  a  case  of  hcndiadys 
sr:  the  great  cry  of  tbe  oppressed  (Geb,) ;  (3)  as  a  ptcp.  used  as  a  noun  (Jb. 
35*  Ec.  4^),  cf.  ^\z\  r^zh-^  (Md.,  Ba.);  (4)  as  a  noun,  oppression  (Jus,,  Schrd., 
Mau.,  and  most  modern  comnu),  used  collectively  and  then  abstractly,  GK, 
124^;  Kd.  261  i/;  but  evidently  here  it  ts  a  gloss  {vj.)*  — 10.  v;^""  kS>] 
Grammatically  dependent  on  ik">  (v.*),  j«  .  ,  ,  and  hew  iltey  do  not  know  (cf. 
Ho.  7»<»  Je.  2i»  Ec,  6»»).  Cf.  GK.  157;  Ew.«  351  * ;  Kd,  41 3  i,  and  SHL  259. 
— nwr]  The  inf.  as  obj.  of  verb  (cf.  i  K,  3^;  Is.  l".  etc);  cf,  H.  29,  I  </; 
GK,  Il4r;  Ko.  3991.  — nn^j]  Fcm.  for  ncut,,  cf.  njn,  Gn,  50^;  nSpj,  Je.  6^^; 
n;i3i,  Ps.  5^  J  cf.  H.  2,  2  ^  (2)  ;  GK.  122  ^.  — onxitn]  Cf,  construction  ol 
D^fiHS'n  (2^;  K6,  411/;  GK.  126^.  — 11,  3*301-^1]  Besides  the  textual 
changes  above,  the  following  constructions  have  been  suggested:  (l)  the 
supplying  of  H3;  (Ros,);  (2)2^30  =  ^1300  used  as  a  prep.,  Ps.  50"  (Hi,); 
(3)  supply  ni  ry\r\^  after  1  (Ros.),  the  1  =  and  indeed,  cf.  Je.  15^*  Ez.  \f'^ 
(GK.  154^);  (4)  3^0  =  '^33;  rf,  2  K.  i7*(Hd.);  (5)  3^30  =  ^  3^30;  cf. 
Ex.  16**  40**  Nu.  I**,  "^  here  omitted  on  account  of  the  sententious  brc\'ity 
of  the  message  (Ba*,),  cf.  Ko.  319  ^,  375^.  —  "^y^ll  t  written  defectively  5 
for  subj.  have  been  suggested,  -Mr  (Mau.),  Vahweh  (Ba.),  t*-i^D7  (Hi,),  H.  37, 
2c;  GK.  144^,  r;  Ew.«  294 A  (2);  cf.  v.'  Is.  63*;  Wc.'s  reading  -f-^v-^^  » 
suggestive,  but  not  really  necesaar y,  — -^t^  y:^'\  A  change  in  the  sufBx  from 
the  3d  m.  pi,  to  the  2d  f.  sg.,  i.e,  to  the  city  of  Samaria  or  the  Israelitish 
nation,  GK.  122^  ;  Ew.*  3»7^;  »;  =  might,  with  the  idea  of  glory  (Ke,), 
not  fortresses  (Ew.),  which  would  require  a  more  specific  word  (Ba.);  cf, 
103,  P-iHor,  Ps,  29^  96«  ij2«.— \13]]  On  form,  GK.  67/,  — 16.  ♦r*r^i]  The 
use  of  the  1st  p,  b  no  more  striking  after  ^^i^  {y}^)  than,  according  to  fSi%% 
after  .  »  ,  \ht\\  ipjji  (vJ*);  on  v»  instead  of  ",,  GK.  75/  —  n?"?  r*?]  On 
annexion  as  a  substitute  for  the  adjectival  construction,  H.  8,  3  d;  GK,  128  f ; 
here  used  collectively.  —  Vp]  iegeiker  wHk^and^  cf.  Gn.  32^  28^   (Ros.» 
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Mau.,  Or.,  We.,  Mtt.,  Now.)»  not  upon^  i>.  the  stones  of  one  falling  upon 
those  of  the  other  (Ba,,  Ke,,  GAS,),  —  |0"-i  ^na]  On*n3  =  bdt-tl,  GK,  96  ; 
SU.  §  187  a  ;  BSZ.  and  BDIi  s,v.  r??  {^^  »  K-  »o^*;  cf-  E*-  27I*)  is  for  the 
fuller  n^inj'i*,  tooth  of  ekp/tanis  (cL  I  K.  (O^  2  Ch.  9*1).  For  further  allu- 
lion  to  houses  of  this  kindp  sec  i  K.  22**  Ps,  45*.  —  i£3D^]  Pf.  3  pi.  of  n^D,  ct 
la,  66"  (BDB.),  or  of  ncc,  cf.  Je.  12*  (stiggcsted  by  Ros.,  cf.  BSZ,  where  it  is 
assigned  to  both  roots  !)*  —  d^j^^  d**1^]  Singularly  like  the  Assyr.  Mtu  rabti, 
the  ideographic  equivalent  of  the  word  eAal/tt,  "^y^,  which  has  gone  over  into 
Ileb.,  Aram,,  and  Syr.  The  Assyr,  ekallu  is  itself  a  loan-word,  being  the 
Assyrian  form  of  ihe  Samerian  f-^al  =  great  house.  The  phrase  here  may 
then  be  equivalent  to  D**?^^^  ^  palaces. 

12-14.  Nc^ihini^  will  be  left  to  Samana's  luxuriaus  nobles ;  and 
€if€n  the  altars  0/  Bethel  will  be  destroyetL 

These  strophes  ftimish  pictures  in  detail  of  the  coming  destruc- 
tion, the  first,  of  its  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  living  lives 
of  luxurious  ease  ;  the  second,  of  its  effect  upon  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  period. 

1».  S-t3]  Hoffm.  {ZAW.  IIL  101  f.)  -ra^,— fjr]  5  .o^t^-ihaH  be 
carried  mttavt  which  makes  better  sense,  mnle«5  with  We,  we  understand  the 
last  part  of  the  line  to  have  been  |t.*st,  e^./rom  the  invading  ^w^w^-,  ^  pncB'3] 
Oort  C  ThT,  XIV.  12S;  so  Baumann)  om.  as  a  later  insertion.  —  nos  nwcj]  ^ 
Karivayri  rijs  ^uX^r  (explained  by  llirscht  as  =  nc?D  rK"\pS;  by  Oort,  /t?^.  ri/, 
as  =  'D  ^iSJ;  cf.  Stck,  102)  j  cf.  ft.  tcar^pa^tm  ifX^jwaror;  &  \^^^  ^Jncf  ]f4f\  m'^ 
(=  n^U  D»trD3,  N  and  p  having  been  transposed,  a  being  a  dittograph;  Sch,); 
8  10^ w  i^ipra  =  in  tht  strength  of  po-wer.  Oort,  nao  ^nrea  (so  also  Val); 
Hal.  T  rp33;  Marti,  r^Utt  cushion,  —  k*-^;']  ^  Upth',  against  the  explanation 
of  Jer.,  adopted  by  ranst  critics,  that  <S  did  not  ynderstand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  and  so  merely  transliterated  %  ip€t,  and  that  it  was  afterward  modilied» 
Hirscht  rightly  urges  the  fact  that  in  6*  ^  renders  ciy  correctly;  ^Q"*,  2„  8., 
and  Syr-Ilex,  have  kXIvt}^  and  sonae  codd.  xXlivt,  following  Aafjutaxf,  B  has 
y^\  (=  f"*w>,  which  may  be  a  part  of  the  translation  of  pw^-^av  as  it  was 
vocalized  (Seb.),  tr'\^  being  wh^dly  omitted,  C  VV^^  ^  trusty  which  points 
to  a  different  reading  from  JHC,  since  in  6*  C»"i?  is  rendered  correctly.  On  the 
basis  of  (g's  renderings  and  the  supposition  that  #SC  all  point  to  a  word 
ending  with  c,  while  C  seems  to  have  read  a  word  beginning  with  j,  Hirscht 
proposes  a^p:  {=  their  eonfidenct).  IB  has  Damascu  Hoflm/s  proposal  to 
read  Damascus,  and  to  connect  ^^  beginning  a*3P^n,  with  v}\  does  not 
commend  itself.  We.  suggests  that  p£*m  is  a  corruption  of  some  word  corre- 
sponding to  r«£5.  LOhr  om-  '\n  o^a^^^n  as  a  gloss  combined  from  3*  4^  6*.  Elh. 
proposes  tt*-\p  pt"^-\  -^33%  the  construction  being  like  that  of  mn>  jt^J  mon  *S 
Oet.   trij?  '^D'^c^v  cf,  Pr.  7^^    Gr.   jrn:?  np^pba^  ct  Ju.  4^', 
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III.   12  8 1 

Margolis  (^AJSL.  XVII.,  1901,  170 f.),  v^^g  p^«^a%  translating:  "So  shall  the 
children  of  Israel  that  dwell  in  Samaria  rescue  the  corner  of  a  couch  and  the 
leg  of  a  bed,"  regarding  n  as  dittog.  of  a,  and  d  as  dittog.  of  e^,  and  treating  a 
as  a  of  accompaniment,  a  ^^j,  meaning  "  escape  with,  rescue/'  Che.  {EB,  I. 
149)  substitutes  aae^D  for  pa^on;  Duhm  and  Marti,  n?^3"!.  — 18.  ■•hSk  Twn^  ^jik 
nwaxn]  tf  K^pwt  6  ^edt  6  -rayroKpdnap,  omitting  ^jik;  so  also  U.  %  *<the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Mighty  One,  the  God  of  Israel,"  reading  apparently  ^jiK 
Swvir  >nSK  nwax  nm^;  probably  the  Sk-^S'^  ^hSk  is  a  gloss  explaining  7\yT\> 
nwaxn  (Seb.).  L6hr  om.  the  whole  of  \P\  iJi  n^  ow,  as  a  later  addition 
having  no  place  in  the  original  strophic  structure.  — 14.  nmarD]  Oort  na?D 
(,ThT.  XIV.  142;  so  also  Val.,  Elh.;  cf.  Stade  and  Marti).  We.  om.  vl"» 
as  a  later  addition  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  context  (so  also  Now.,  L5hr; 
Che.  EB,  I.  154;   Bu.,  art.  "Amos,"  Jew,  Enc),  but  vJ. 

12.  As  the  shepherd  rescues  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion].  The 
mind  of  the  prophet  reverts  to  his  own  experiences,*  and  not  sim- 
ply to  a  popular  saying  f  (cf.  i  S.  17^"^^  Is.  31*).  The  shepherd 
(cf.  Ex.  22*')  was  accustomed  to  produce  the  remains  of  a  beast 
as  evidence.  Amos's  references  to  lions  are  not  infrequent ;  cf. 
^4.8  ^19  'pjjg  force  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the  insignificant 
character  of  what  is  rescued,  viz.  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  an  ear'], 
the  merest  remnant,  something,  indeed,  not  worthy  of  mention. 
Some  t  think  of  an  allusion  to  a  variety  of  goat  with  exceedingly 
large  ears,  which  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  account  for  the 
shepherd's  rescuing  them  at  such  danger  to  himself;  but  this  is 
unnecessary.  —  So  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  rescued]  There 
is  to  be  added,  perhaps, /r^/w  the  enemy  (v,s.)  ;  cf.  the  rendering 
rescue  themselves ;  §  in  other  words,  practically  none  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  voluptuaries  described  shall  be  saved,  there  being  no 
possible  reference  to  the  remnant  referred  to  in  9^,  an  idea  so 
cherished  by  Isaiah  (6").||  —  They  who  sit  in  Samaria  on  the 
comer  of  a  couch,  on  the  damask  of  a  divan]  One  may  put  aside 
without  much  consideration  most  of  the  interpretations  proposed 
for  this  passage,  e.g.  (i)  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  two  particular 
streets  in  Samaria,  viz.  Peath  Mittah  and Demesek  Eres  \^^  (2)  by 
hypallage,  for  in  a  bed  of  extremity,**  i.e,  brought  from  afar, 
and  in  a  couch  of  Damascus,tt  ^•^«  covered  with  Damascene 

•  Ros.,  SchrO.,  Hd.  t  Hi.  ♦  Jus.,  Hd.  §  Ew..  Ke.  |I  G?«/ya  Ba. 
H  Based  upon  the  use  of  2" 3 u*"  rather  than  D^33ir  (Drusius,  cited  by  Geb.). 
♦•  HKo  r::::^.  ft  pcDi  tr->?a. 
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stuff;  •  (3)  those  few  should  be  saved  who  had  crept  into 
beds  for  safety,  into  couches  covered  with  Damascene  stuff;  f 

(4)  in  Samaria,  that  is,  in  the  corner  of  a  bed,  etc.,  the  city 
being  thus  compared  to  a  bed  from  its  geographical  position ; } 

(5)  there  shall  be  saved  only  the  sick  lying  on  couches  ;§  (6)  shall 
secure  themselv^es  with  the  corner  of  a  couch,  etc.,  conn e cling 
ir  HKCn  with  l'?a£3'.  II  \Ve  have  a  picture  of  Saraam*s  nobles  lying 
free  from  care  on  soft  couches  (G^j.H  Perhaps  there  is  contained 
a  thrust  at  the  new  court  method  of  sitting  on  the  corners  of  sofas 
instead  of  lying  onthem.**  — 13.  Bear  ye']  Addressed,  not  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Philistine  nobles  who  are  thus  commissioned  by 
Yahweh  to  make  to  his  people  the  announcement  of  their  doora,tt 
nor  to  Israel  herself,  J  J  nor  to  the  few  faithful,  g§  nor  to  the  proph- 
ets {zKs) ;  ]|  II  but  for  rhetorical  purpose,  to  individtials  among 
the  people,  or  to  any  who  might  hear.TT  —  And  testify  agaitisf] 
Meaning  more  than  declare  unto^  cf.  Gn.  43'  Dt,  4*  30"*.  —  Ute 
hcuse  0/  Jac0b\  i.e,  the  house  of  Israel  (cf,  9**  with  9®) ;  but  the 
writer  means  not  all  Israel  (3^),  who  would  have  an  interest  in  and 
be  witnesses  of  the  sin  and  punishment;***  but  rather  the  ten 
tribes  (7**'),ttt  ^s  is  indicated  by  the  mention  of  Bethel  —  The 
declaration  of  tlie  Lord  Yahiveh^  the  God  of  Hosts\  Cf.  similar  ex- 
pressions in  5"  6**  Ho.  12*  Is.  i*^**,  here  either  wholly  or  in  part  a 
gloss  ;  vj,  for  the  great  variadons  of  the  versions,  — 14.  That'] 
What  follows  is  an  object  clause  after  testify  against  (v.^^) ;  cf.  the 
renderings,  foryXW  st4reiy.%  —  In  the  day  that  I  visit  the  trans- 
gressions  of  Israel  upon  him^  />.  when  the  threatened  disaster 
comes. ^ — /  win  inflict  punishment  upon  the  altars  of  Bethel^ 
Peculiar  sacred n ess  attached  to  the  altars  (cf.  2*)  at  Bethel,  for 
here  Abraham  and  Jacob  had  erected  altars  (Gn.  12^  35^),  and 
here  sacrifice  had  been  offered  in  all  later  times  (i  S.  10').  Allu- 
sions to  the  worship  at  Bethel  are  found  in  r  K.  12^^  13^-* 
Am.  9^  Ho.  4**  10''^ ".  The  destruction  of  these  altars  meant  in 
reality  the  entire  abolition  of  IsraePs  worship,  and  was  the  great- 
est blow  which  could  be  struck.     Wellhausen  argues  that  v*"^ 

•  Gcb,  II  Gun.  tt  Cal,  Ba,  •••  Ba.,  Kc, 

t  Jus.,  Hes.  ^  Schr5,.  Hi.,  Evr,  ^  Gch.  ttt  Mil.,  Seescmajin, 

t  Ros,.  Pu.  M  Hoffm.  II fl  Ros,,Gtm.  UI  Ros. 

}  Hd.  tt  Hi.,  Mau..  Ke..  ReiL  Hlf  Mit. 
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is  an  interpolation,  because  (i)  not  the  altars  but  Samaria's  aris- 
tocracy are  the  sinners,  (2)  the  sins  of  Samaria's  aristocracy 
could  not  be  visited  upon  Bethel's  altars,  and  (3)  in  the  preceding 
verses  and  in  v.**  Amos  speaks  of  Saraaria^s  excesses ;  but  this  is 
not  convincing,  for  (i)  just  as  the  punishment  threatened,  takes,  in 
one  case,  the  form  of  destruction  of  dwelling  houses,  so  it  takes 
here  the  form  of  destruction  of  reUgious  structures  ;  (2)  Bethel  is 
described  by  Amaziah  as  a  sanctuary  of  the  king  and  a  royal  resi- 
dence (7^,  and  its  destruction  would  mark  the  humiliation  of  the 
royal  house,  as  well  as  the  disappearance  of  the  last  refuge  of  the 
people  (i  K,  i'^^  2-*)  ;*  (3)  as  has  been  shown  above,  v.^  is  to  be 
taken  with  vsJ*-  ^',  and  this  utterance  is  the  highest  yet  reached  in 
the  prophetic  climax,  —  Horns  of  the  aUar\  An  important  part  of 
the  altar,  since  they  were  needed  for  the  performance  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  ceremony  (Lv»  4').t 

1«.  ^*x*]  Impf.  of  def.  freq.»  H.  21,  2;  Dr.  §  33  {a) ;  GK,  107  f,  — .  ,  ♦  rt;r'^n 
'-^kh]  On  the  uac  of  the  article,  GK.  1 26  r.  —  *rr']  On  form,  GK.  97  o,  note; 
Sta,  §  361  k  On  use  of  the  numeral  with  the  dua!  to  express  a  certain  emphasis, 
GK.  88/;  KG.  2571/.  ^-'*k]  Used  especially  in  legal  expressigns.  —  S^3]  Only 
here;  cstr.  of  *?•!?,  a  pUct^  from  '^^j,  in  Hiph.  divitU;^  'lup,  lobe  of  the  ear, 
Ex.  19*^;  but  note  the  suggestion  of  n^*^  {v,i^\  cf.ls.  26^"  (cf.  ^^xn,  per  centra), 

—  c^3S*^n]  Hofi"ni.*s  conjecture  ihat  with  this  word  vJ*  beginSi  O ye  who  dwtll^ 
etc,t  tt*\<t  hiar^  has  nothing  for  its  support;  it  g^ies  better  with  what  precedes. 
The  ptcp,  with  the  art.  =  rcl.  clause,  GK,  126^.  The  usual  objections  to 
the  ^Si%  of  this  clause  are:  (1)  on  the  basis  of  the  rendenng  Damaicui^ 
(#)  that  the  presence  of  Israelites  tn  D.  is  incxplicahle,  (^)  that  some  word 
corresponding  to  r«D3  is  necessary  before  8?"»> ;  (^)  that  it  requires  a  change 
of  pointing,  viz.  pr^i;  (2)  on  the  basis  of  the  rendering  damask^  (a)  that  in 
the  time  of  Amos  Damascus  was  nut  renowned  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  material  now  named  after  it»  (/)  the  old  versions  are  all  against  it, 
(r)  in  Arabic  the  name  of  the  tnntcrial  (cHmalcs)  differs  from  that  of  the  city 
(Dimaksh),  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  rcaUy  is  any  connection 
between  the  two.  Cf.  Frankel,  Aramaisehe  Fremiiu^rter  im  ArahinheH^  40, 
2S8;  K6.  StiL  26  f.;   BDB.     For  the  various  attempts  to  emend  the  text  vj. 

—  X8.  Pwaitn  •I'^w  ^srw  »}■»♦*]  This  is  the  only  occurrence  in  the  O.  T.  of  this 
full  title.     Other  combinations  with  T^Wkit  in  Amos  arc  riKOS.n  ^nSw  mn\  6'*; 


•Mit. 

t  On  an  Aramaic  inscripiion  from  Tcima,  to  the  S.E,  of  Edom,  an  altar  is 
represented  wilh  horns,  curved  like  those  of  an  ox,  rising  from  the  corner.  Perrot 
and  Chipiez,  Hisiory  c/Art  tn  Sardtniat  Judaea,  etc,  I,  304, 
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nwai  mSm  nnv4'*  ^^*t.vf  gt.  rnnatfi  nii'^  ^jim,  g*;  *nH  nwair  ^nSie  nin%  51*,  < 
O  ha»  riHai  also  in  9*^  1*.  Other  divine  titles  used  in  Amos  are :  t\v^^,  54  times; 
nvi^  ^jiK,  19  times;  ^j-^w,  3  times;  and  O'n^K,  once,  viz»  4^*.  Lfihr  (p,  58) 
mAintaios  (l)  that  of  the  titks  in  which  r>»<J3  appears,  thi:  oldest  one  is 
nwaj  nin\  n  form  not  appearing  in  Amos,  but  especially  frequent  in  Is,,  Je., 
Hg,,  and  Zc.;  (z)  that  nmait  was  not  used  at  all  by  Amos,  but  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  later  editors  wherever  it  appears  in  the  book;  (3)  that  the  earliest 
passage  in  which  nH2t  appears  is  2  S.  5*^,  which  belongs  to  the  9th  century, 
and  shows  that  the  name  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  people;  (4)  that  the 
earliest  use  of  rw2t  that  has  come  down  to  us  was  that  which  denoted 
Yahweh^s  warlike  might,  and  (5)  that  later  it  carae  to  denote  Yahweh  as  the 
ruler  of  the  powers  of  nature.  The  title  is  distinctly  of  a  prophetic  character, 
occurring  only  in  the  prophets,  the  prophetic  histories,  and  in  six  Psalms  of  a 
prophetic  tone.  For  other  discu^ions  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  name 
see  De.  ZLTA.t  1874,  pp.  aiyff,;  Schra, //•J'^.,  1875,  pp,  316 flF.;  Snu  AV/. 
185;  Kaut2sch»  Z.-f  fK  Vr,  ijff..  260;  Br,;  BDB,  — 14.  D^^3]  in  cstr.  rela- 
tion with  the  following  inf.,  which  serves  as  protasis,  H.  29,  t,<J;   GK.  114*. 

—  ^Ii'^nfi>]  The  1  marks  the  apodosts,  H.  25,  2</;   GK,  ti2  mm;   K6.  367*; 
ace,  to  Ew.  the  protasis  includes  all  of  v.**,  the  apodosis  beginning  with  v,**, 

—  n>Ji^   *  .  .  r^^"3JP]  I"!'  ^^^*  referring  to  inanimate  objects,  H,  2,  26  (i); 
GK.  122  m,  n. 


IF.  1-3.  TJiif  women  of  Samaria  who  by  their  debaucheries 
have  oppressed  the  poor  wUl  be  carried  away  captive  through 
breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  fifth  aod  sixth  strophes 
dose  the  piece  and  present  in  form  and  thought  an  almost 
perfect  climax. 

At  first  sight  the  pentameter  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  \  but  a  study 
of  the  double  strophe,  as  a  whole,  shows  a  purpose  in  this  on  the  part  of 
the  artist.  One  serious  difficuhy  remains,  however,  upon  any  hypothesis  of 
construction,  viz*  the  evident  shortness  of  strophe  5,  line  2,  p"^2j:'  ^^3  "^i^W  (4^), 
It  is  probable  that  a  word  like  ^1'^^  has  dropped  out  after  nc*K.  The  tetram- 
eter of  lines  3  and  4  is  explained  by  the  evident  desire  for  double  phrasei 
ending  in  n^  and  d^-»  by  the  kngth  and  full  sound  of  two  of  these  phrases  thus 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  and  by  the  preparation  of  the  poet  for  the  climactic 
cHbrt  which  is  to  be  made  in  strophe  6.  This  last  point  will  perhaps  also  explain 
the  shortness  of  strophe  6.  Having  now  used  every  art  at  his  disposal  with  which 
to  prepare  for  the  final  scathing  words  of  taunt  and  rebuke,  line  3  is  drawn  out 
with  words  long  and  strong  sounding,  while  line  4  is  still  longer  and  stronger, 
a  fitting  expression  of  the  terrible  thought  which  has  been  accumulating. 
Isaiah,  in  later  times,  adopted  not  only  the  idea  of  reaching  a  climax,  in  the 
description  of  a  coming  calamity*  by  charging  the  women  with  responsibility 
because  of  their  debaucheries,  but  also  the  use  of  words  ending  in  n^  and  0^ 
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for  the  effect  of  the  soynd,    Cf.  Is*  j^**^.  in  which  this  method  U  developed  at 
^eat  length  and  most  skilfully. 


1.  fS'an]  V  pingues:  5C  w;d3};  S»  «I  ^Act  f^Jr^^oi;  other  vcmons  treat 
as  proper  name.^on'*jnMS]  We.  p^)i*('^;  so  also  p^*^;'  and  T^nst  (v.^)  (so 
Now.,  Elh.,  Oet,  L5hr).  —  nn^i]  6S  pL,  and  add  to  us  {^  u^) ;  this,  if 
original,  would  make  five  words  m  this  line.  —  2,  nvi*  ^jik]  ^  om,  one 
of  these  titles,  having  merely  nvpios.  — iS'ipj]  9  t«r4  tQj*  d7^ti»ir.  Gr.  ircjs, 
cf*  6*  Jc.  51K  —  o]  Baumann  om.  — ks'ji]  6  tai  XiJ^forrot;  aimilarly  SH. 
We.  mrii  (so  Gr.,  Now.^  Elh.,  Oort  Em^^  Oct.,  Hirscht).  — n^iKa]  $  4^ 
^Xoif;  * k^  iy  Bvp^h-^  O,  iy  56paffi;   Sb  l-l'}^;   H  in  coniis :  E  pn^onn  S^. 

—  pn*vi*ti]  ®  ifai  TO*)*  ^^  C'M«»';  CC  p3r33i.  —  njn  nn^Dj]  6  e/i  V^irraf 
^Oiro40|ui*ttv«  ip-^akavsiv  t^xTvpoi  Xoi^f,  of  which,  according  to  Vol.,  e/f 
X^^tfTAt  is  the  translation  \>i  nn^DD,  virox^aw/i^vwt  an  explanatory  addition, 
l^^aXoCtfti'  a  vb.  supplied  from  the  context*  and  i^wKfpoi  Xot^f  ( =  hurning 
piaguis)  an  erroneous  translation  of  nji-*.  ®*Q  om.  ixojcato/t/vouf  ^ju^aXot^cty; 
7  codd«  om.  f^TTupoA  Xoi^of ;  lie  nee  Hirscht  regar<ls  $  as  containing  a  double 
rendering  of  njn,  which  was  either  unknown  to  the  translators  or  else  j^llcgible, 

—  nn^]   Sb  \if^n — tmy^I   Gr.  nr^^  on  basis  of  'A.  Ix^i/dlwv,  and  ii^  ^f^^}'  — 

dXXi$Xfa»jr,  of  which  7v^»^tti  jcar/^avr*  is  probably  a  corruption  of  ^t/Ktues  tvavn 
(iQ  Va.,  Ba.,  Hirscht),  or  perhaps  yvf^vui  —  r^'^'i^'y^^^  cf.  Lv.  13**  Nu.  5" 
(so  Vol).     Gr.  O""*!*  ''K,     Hal.  njjji;  'k  n^«?ri  *c^  —  njr^Sjfn]  O  diro^*^iJ- 

9^9^\  SO  F,  reading  njns^s^^ij   cf.  %  ^f^-Oo.  —  njio-^nn]  <|  c/i  rh  Spot 

rd  *Peft^r  (=  njTs-^n  in);   9.  e£i  tA  vi^tj%6v  6poi;  U  m  Armon  ;  'A.  'ApM^'a; 

*     f     *  *^  * 
2.  c/t    'Afi^teWai^;    Q^    'J*"^^;    S  ^i^^i]?  j^a  jhS      Many  emendations  have 

been  suggested  for  these  lost  two  words,  e^,:  HL  njio  -inn  |P3^tfm  (njio 
being  a  contraction  of  ^ijij:^)  =  and  ye  shall  be  cast  out  on  the  mountains 
as  a  refuge.  Ew.  nno"^  'y^^  —  and  ye  shall  cast  Rimmonah  to  the  moun- 
tains. Ba.  T>!3";  tvi  inD^c^n^  New.  njcnrvi  njTD^mi  =  and  1  will  cast  it 
forth  utterly  destroying  it.  Doderlcin  and  Dahl,  fo-^n,  the  former  trans- 
lating *•  Schlachtbank,"  the  latter  **  Verweisungsort."  Meier  {SA\  1842, 
pp.  1028  f.)  n^i:3  •^nT|  n^.iD^B^i  =  and  ye  shall  cast  (each  one  of  you)  on  the 
mountain  her  false  god,  njio  being  derived  from  po  =  divide,  decide  (cf, 
Arab.  /jLci  to  lie),  and  meaning  an  image^  an  idol;  cf.  niicn  (Jb.  4***  EH.  4^^ 
Ex.  20^).  Gr.  .i3i©->K  n-^n  njP3^tt^n|.  KS.  (11.  i.  p.  459-  N.  5),  nj>D^  r^'^7^7^, 
Hi.  (1st  ed.),  ^i^D-^  ^7:j  pD'^e*rij  (so  also  St.,  Gun.).  Elh,  njiD-^nn  iii^^m  (so 
also  Gun.  ThSt,  XVHL  218).  Oet.  r\fD^jy  nn  ^^ns^is'nj  (cf.  Or,  njn3Srrii 
nj^inri).  Ltfhr,  fnec  njs-^M  pk  i^'^s^nv  Oort,  njio-Mn-'^.  Mit.  po->  n-Nn 
=  toward  the  highlands  of  Ramman.  i.e.  Syria.  Che.  (£/?.  IL  1966), 
^•►1^3  ni'^jts^Pi,  Hal.  PT=7Pr  fcf.  Is.  20^**  Jc.  22^*).  Marti,  n^0"^i7_.  The  orig- 
iul  te«t  seems  to  be  beyond  recovery  (so  We.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.,  ti  at). 


AMOS 

1.  Ye  kine  af  Bashan\  The  attention  of  the  prophets  is  not 
infrequently  turned  to  women  (cf.  Is,  3**  4*).  The  women  of  the 
times  are  here  designated  by  a  figure  strikingly  appropriate. 
Bashan  •  was  the  northernmost  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
mountainous  range  cast  of  the  Jordan,  reaching  to  the  Yarmult, 
south  of  which  were  Mt.  Gilead  and  Ha-Mlshor,  and  was  known 
for  its  oaks  (Is.  2^  Ez,  27"  Zc.  11^,  \l^  pastures  (Mi*  7"  Na.  1*  Je, 
50^^,  and  especially  its  cattle  (Dt.  32"  Ps.  22^^  Ez.  39**),  which  are 
represented  as  being  both  fat  and  ferocious.  The  allusion  is  not  to 
the  men,t  especially  judges  and  counsellors,  called  coivs  by  way  of 
contempt,  which  supposition  would  explain  the  masculine  form  of 
iratf  ;  but,  in  view  of  Dns,  Je.  50^  Ps.  22^,  where  men  are  intended, 
and  the  feminine  forms  occurring  so  frequently  in  the  passage,  to  the 
noble  women  and  princesses  \  who  are  now  rebuked  because  of  their 
sins. —  Who  *  *  ,  in  the  mauntair  0/  Samaria^  Cf.  above  and  on 
3^ — Injure  the  poor  and  crush  the  neecty^  Not  directly,  to  be  sure, 
but  through  t?ieir  husbands^  (cf.  2'  8*^),  not  the  rich,  §  of  whom 
the  rulers  ask  bribes,  for  oppressing  the  poor ;  nor  the  kings  and 
princes  U  urged  to  intemperance  by  their  counsellors  ;  nor  the  king, 
the  plural  being  a  plural  of  excellence  (cf.  Gn.  40*  2  S.  10'), 
btit  the  lords,  or  husbands  of  the  debauchees f  (cf*  Gn.  18'* 
I  K.  i""^  Ps.  45"),  the  masculine  suffix  being  due  to  careless- 
ness, to  whom  they  say  bring  that  we  may  feast\  i,e.  the 
husbands  are  induced  to  deal  oppressively  with  the  poor  in 
order  that  they  may  procure  the  viands  needed  for  their  wives* 
debaucheries  (cf.  Is.  28^  ^\  which,  from  the  general  character  of 
the  language,  may  be  understood  to  have  included  drinking, 
feasting,  and  wanton  luxury  of  every  kind. — ^2.  The  Lord  Yahweh 
hath  suforni  Cf.  similar  expressions  (6*  8^,  —  By  his  ho/inessj 
Not  by  his  sanctuary,  §  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  which, 
as  the  symbol  of  his  holiness,  he  may  swear;  nor  by  his  holy 
name  •*  (Je.  44*) ;   but  rather  by  his  majesty,tt  "  His  sacred  awe- 


•  Wetisteifi,  Hauran,  39-43,  83^;  Gu.  ZDPK,  18^,  asoff. ;  GAS.  NG.  53, 
549  ff.  575 1,  and  an.  "  Bashan/'  DB. ;  Dr.  art.  "  Bashan/'  £B, 
t  Jcr.  (fol  C).  CaL.  Os..  Mercer,  Har..  Dat,  Hd. 

X  Geb..  Jtis.,  Va,,  Hi.,  Ba.,  Ke.,  Gun,,  We,  Now.,  GAS..  Dr.  {  C*L 

I  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hd. 
^  Geb.,  Jus.,  Va.,  Ba.,  HI,  Kc,  We.,  Dr.      ••  Va,      ft  Jus..  SchrO.,  Ros..  Now. 
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inspiring  personality,"*  with  the  implication  that  he  will  vindicate 
his  holiness  by  inflicting  punishment  for  sm.f  ~  Days  tire  coming 
upon  y&ti'\  The  sad  and  serious  forecast  of  gloom  and  wretched- 
ness so  common  in  prophecy  (cf.  8^^  9^^*  of  the  bright  future,  i  S. 
2"  2  K,  20*'  Is.  39^  and  fifteen  times  in  Je.,  e.g.  7^  i5^^.— 
And  ye  shall  be  takeniLrith  hooks\  The  translation  shields  \  gives 
no  sense  here ;  the  same  is  true  of  ihoms  \  §  the  figure  is  that  of 
fish  (no  longer  cou^s)  caught  by  hooks.  \  This  is  belter  than  to 
understand  the  representation  of  animals  led  by  rings  in  their 
noses* IT  —  Even  the  last  of  you\  That  Amos  does  not  mean  here 
their /(?j/-f/7'/y**  (cf,  Je,  31"  Ps,  109^  Dn.  11*)  is  clear  from  7*^,  in 
which  he  looks  forward  to  an  immediate  destruction.  In  the 
synonymous  member,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  he  adds  that  even 
of  those,  if  there  are  any,  who  may  be  left,  the  last  without  excep- 
tion shall  suifer  in  like  manner,  viz,  be  carried  away  with  fish- 
hooks\  thus  interpreting  the  expression  already  given. ft  The 
older  interpretation  pots  was  strange  enough  in  connection  with 
the  word  n:'»%  fish.  Calvin's  idea,  that  though  they  thought  them- 
selves so  large  they  should  be  carried  away  by  a  very  small  instru- 
ment (fish-hooks),  and  Gebhard's,  that  the  instni meats  were  poles 
sharp  like  thorns,  which  were  to  be  used  for  rescuing  the  women 
from  fish-ponds  into  which  they  had  fallen,  are  etpally  absurd ;  cf. 
the  view  of  G,  A.  Smith  that,  the  hooks  ordinarily  used  for  such 
purposes  having  all  been  used  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
captives,  fish-hooks  will  be  used  for  the  last  of  them.  The  correct 
idea  is  the  same  as  in  Hb.  i^**,  i,e.  that  of  women  as  helpless  as 
the  fish  in  the  hands  of  the  angler  (Mitchell) ;  cf,  also  the  usage  of 
the  Assyrians  in  leading  captives  by  ropes  fastened  to  rings  in  the 
tinder  lip.  ^^3.  And  through  breaches^  Emphatic  by  its  posi- 
tion; these  conld  hardly  have  been  prepared  beforehand  for  secret 
escape,  §§  nor  were  they  made  by  the  people  themselves  in  their 
hurry  to  escape ;  1 1|  but  were  those  made  by  the  enemy,  and, 
according  to  the  picture,  are  so  many  as  to  furnish  the  easiest 
exit  from  the  city ;  cf,  2  K,  1 7*-',  also  Gn.  38*  —  Ye  shall g&  forth'\ 


•  Mit  t  Os.,  Hd .,  K«?,  t  '^  '  C*  wiAp^m,  }  Diidcrlefm 

B  CaL,  Ros.,  SchrO.,  Mau,,  Pu.,  Gun,,  Mil..  Now.»  Dr. 

%  Jus..  Hi..  GAS.;  uf.  Duhm  and  Marti  ♦*  Gcb..  HL,  Ba,,  Gun..  Elh. 

ft  Ros.,  Hi.*  Ke.      XI  Ravvliiwon,  Amc^  Mm.  !♦  043,      $}  Hi,      ||  [|  So  apparently  CaL 
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Direct  address ;  not  escaping  as  fugitives,*  but  carried  away  as 
captives,  t  —  Each  woman  siraighi  licf&re  her\  i>,  not  one  after 
anolher ;  %  nor  each  caring  only  for  herself  §  (cf.  Jos,  6*  ^  Is.  47**) , 
nor  each  one  alone,  unaccompanied  by  a  man,  ]|  nor  each  one 
in  a  captive  state,  not  permitted  to  turn  to  the  right  hand  or 
the  left  \%  but  each  one  straight  forward  "  from  the  place  where 
she  is  captured/'  f  />.  through  the  breach  which  is  directly  before 
her  ♦♦  (cf.  here  also  Is.  4  7^*  Jos.  6*-  ^) .  —  And  ye  shati  he  €ast^  The 
passive  is  easier  than  the  active  v^-ith  the  object  supplied, "  ye  shall 
cast  yourselves.*' — Toward  Narmott^  In  favor  of  understanding 
this  word  as  the  name  of  a  place,  however  uncertain  may  be  its 
exact  significance  (rX),  may  be  urged  (i)  the  general  testimony 
of  the  versions,  (2)  the  weight  of  inteqiretation,  (3)  the  demands 
of  the  passage^  and  (4)  that  this  piece,  like  other  pieces  of  Amos, 
might  be  expected  to  close  with  a  statement  of  the  place  to  which 
Israel  is  to  be  sent  captive  ;  cf.  5^  6**.tt 

1.  ^ycc']  Masc.,  though  women  are  addressed,  because  standirog  first  (cf. 
Is-  32^1)  GK.  144^,  K5.  205^. — ^c*3T  n*''*^]  n->^  for  n^?^  hence  -  unchange- 
able, even  in  cstr,,  GK.  2%t\  the  art,  used  in  Tf^!'  regularly  in  historical 
statements  {e^.  Nu*  21"  Dt.  I*  Jos.  17I  but  not  in  1  Ch.  5'«),  and  fre- 
quently, though  not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  poetry;  it  is  present,  r^.,  tn 
la.  2^*  Je,  222\  but  lacking  in  Ps.  22«  6SW'5B  Jj.  ^^  Ez.  2/  39I*  Mi.  7" 
Na.  I*  Zc.  n« ;  cf.  Dr,  Dt  47  ;  GAS.  IfC.  549  ;  it  is  the  distinctive  art.,  as 
^  n"J!?»  GK.  126^.  —  n\-»«*77]  Art,  with  ptcp,  =  rel  clause;  prj?  is  very 
general,  including  the  doing  of  an  injury  whether  open  or  secret  ;  while 
fx-^  refers  rather  to  open  attack  and  a&sauU  (Ho.  5*^  Ju.  lO*);  both  words 
arc  found  together,  as  here,  in  Dl.  aS'*  i  S,  12*-*,  n3K^  indicates  a  more 
entire  destruction. —  J^^«'^7]  Note  asyndeton  in  case  of  the  ptcps,  with 
the  art, — 'an^ji****]  an  is  cither  an  error  in  grammatical  usage  (Ba.),  or  the 
masc*  because  the  cows  (fern,)  are  used  to  represent  men  (Ros.^  Math), 
or  a  copyist^s  mistake  (vx),  or  the  masc.  used,  as  including  the  fem.  (Schrfi.)* 
cf.  03"'*??,  aani*  (v.*)  with  the  use  elsewhere  of  the  fern.;  see  GK,  135 <»; 
KQ.  14.  —  ^j**?;"]  Sg.,  although  addressed  to  pn»nH;  to  be  urged  perhaps 
in  favor  of  interpreting  Dn*j-iK  king  (Ro«^  Mau.,  Hd.);  on  He  cohort,, 
GK.  48  f  ;  Sta.  §  595  ^. -^  nnc*)i]  The  simplest  expression  for  purpose,  H. 
26,20,  Dr  |g  60,  GK.  loSi/.  —  2.  fit}]  PL  of  intlef.  past;  H.  17,  3;  Dr, 
I  9;  GK,  106^,  —  'pa]  This  3  falls  under  the  general  head  of  means  or  in- 
strument,  cf,  its  use  in  ob*^   (Dt,  6^,  etc);   as  here  in  Jos*  2"  and  frc- 
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qucntly,  Is,  62';   cf»  Arab.  ^  which  must  be  used  in  swearing  rather  than  i 

or  *— >,  before  a  pron*  suf*,  and  when,  as  here,  the  vb.  in  expressed  (Wright, 
Arab.  Gram,  I  J,  §  63),  —  V']  Either  a  part,  of  asseveration,  sure/yu  or  equiva- 
lent to  quotation  marks  (lid,),  GK,  157  ^  —  **^.i]]  ^hall  it  be  taken  (i)  ai 
a  Niph.  pf.  used  impers.  (HiOi  cf,  Gn.  n*  Ex.  13*  Is.  23^  H.  25,  2d, 
or  (2)  as  Qal.  impf.  1  pU  (sugg.  by  Va,),  or  (3)  as  PTcl  pf.  (GK.  75  00) 
with  3y«n  understood  as  subj.  (Ke.),  or  used  impersonally,  cf.  i  K.  9^^ 
(Schrfi.i  Ba*,  Ke.)t  or  (4)  with  the  text  changed  to  iKn  {v.s.)  ?  Preferable 
b  (3)  or  (4).  On  pf,  with  1  cons,  here,  GK.  \l2x  \  Ko,  361  r.  — .  ,  ,  T'lixa 
nv-^^pa].  This  ts  the  only  case  where  "^^o  has  the  meaning  hutti^  its  usual 
sense  being  thorn^  and  the  only  occurrence  of  the  fem.  form  of  the  plural. 
niif  also  is  found  only  here,  the  usual  form  being  D*^y,  pi,  of  ||.  The 
primary  force  of  both  words  as  also  of  n^n,  is  brier ^  (Morn  (cf.  Pr.  22*  Jb.  5* 
Ii.  34"  Ho.  2'  9^),  and  the  meaning  hook  is  of  later  origin  ;  cf,  As^r.  ba^in, 
tiihinu,  thorn,  Hal  urges  that  usage  of  Ihe  kind  here  described  was 
never  accorded  to  women,  but  only  to  dangerous  prisoners^  and  that  njNin 
of  v.*  shows  that  women  go  forth  voluntarily,  hence  that  the  statement 
is  niade  not  of  living  women  but  of  the  carcasses  of  women  that  are 
dragged!  out  and  cast  upon  the  dung  heap.  —  l?^'"l'I?**]  Stronger  than  n^*iNc* 
(Ew). — 8.  D^T"jo^]  Ancient  interpreters  (so  Dat.,  Jus.)  seem  to  have  read  with 
3  =  through :  but  it  may  be  the  ace  as  obj,  of  tn>  (Va.,  Schro.,  Ba.) ;  cf. 
Gn.  44*  GK,  iiSt/;  Ko.  211  */;  on  position,  Ew.*  309*1,  I,  — -io'k]  As  dis- 
tributive pron.  GK,  139  A.  —  '^^^p'^'!*?^]  Read  by  0  and  other  versions  (r.j,)  as 
a  Hoph. ;  otherwise  with  an  obj.  supplied  (Geb.),  the  n_  is  cither  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  last  syllable  of  ^m\r\  (Ke,,  Mit.);  or  to  be  taken  as 
n  paragogic,  though  rare  in  pf,  (Va,,  Ros.),  cf.  Is,  7^  2  S.  t^;  or,  better, 
as  a  case  of  dittographyi  GK.  44^  (r'.j.).«njiD-*nn]  In  addition  to  the 
explanations  of  this  term  involving  emendation  of  the  text  (r^J.)»  ^^®  ^*^^' 
lowing  renderings  may  also  be  cited:  (i)  pDin  has  been  regarded  as  a 
stronger  pronunciation  of  pON  and  interpreted  (0)  of  the  king^s  palace, 
{b)  of  the  fortresses  or  palaces  of  the  enemy  (so  Jus,,  Schr6.,  el  aL)  ; 
(2)  it  hat  been  identified  with  Armenia  (so  S^%  2^  Jer.,  et  al.)  \  (3)  high' 
lands  which  had  to  be  crossed  on  the  way  to  Assyria  (so  Hes.,  Mau.); 
(4)  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  Samaria  stood^  or  some  portion  of  it 
(AE,);    (5)  Mt.  Amanus  (Luther);    (6)  pride  (Rashi);     (7)  it  has  been 

connected  with  Arab,  fft«JO  amd  referred  to  the  hanm  of  a  hostile  king.    It 

is  regarded  as  inexplicable  by  many  (so  We.,  Val,,  Dr.,  Now.,  GAS.,  ii  at). 
It  is  to  be  taken,  in  any  case,  as  a  place-name,  and  Wc.*»  objection  to  this, 
that  such  a  name  would  be  suitable  if  the  people  as  a  whole  were  spoken  of, 
while  it  does  not  suit  where  the  women  in  particular  are  mentioned,  does  not 
hold  in  view  of  the  preceding  niKxn  o*k-^cv  All  efiorts  to  discover  such  a 
place  as  Harmon  have  thus  far  failed. 
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§  7.  Israers  failure  to  nitderstand  the  divine  judgments,  4^^. 
The  occasion  is  perhaps  a  festival*  The  prophet  in  an  ironical 
vein  exhorts  Israel  to  continue  in  the  formal  ceremonial  worship 
—  the  cultus  at  Bethel  and  Gilgal  —  but  it  is  all  an  illusion,  and 
displeasing  to  the  very  God  whose  favor  they  thus  seek  to  gain. 
Again  and  again  Yahvveh  has  indicated  his  displeasure  with  their  ^ 
conduct  in  drought,  in  famine,  in  blight  of  crops,  in  pestilence 
and  war,  and  in  earthquake  ;  but  alas  I  they  have  not  turned  back. 
It  remains,  therefore,  to  inflict  upon  them, ^ — what?  In  any 
event,  '*  Prepare,  O  Israel,  to  meet  thy  God  I  *'  Who  is  he  that 
speaks  thus?    The  God  of  creation  and  history, 

Thiii  piece,  though  very  different  in  movement  and  structure  from  any  that 
haB  preceded,  is  none  the  less  artistic.  ITic  arrangement  presented  here  appeared 
in  BfV^  October,  1898,  pp.  251  L     In  its  original  form  the  piece  consisted  of 
nine  strophes,  each  containing  four  trimeters.     Of  these,  i  and  2,  which  form 
the  introduction,  arc  closely  connected,  like\%ise  8  and  9,  which  form  the  con- 
elusion.     Strophes  3-7,  each  of  which  is  introduced  by  a  vb.  in  the  first  per- 
son (^**  and  **■  are  a  gloss),  and  characteriied  by  the  refrain  Buf  you  did  n&i 
rtturn  to  me,  saiik  YakweA,  make  the  body  t>f  the  poem  (cf,  below  on  strophe 
4,  5),     Milller*s  arrangement  {Die  Propheien^  I.   68  f.)   of  this   section,  in 
eluding  4*"^,  is  arbitrary  and  artificial.     His  attempt  to  secure  strophes 
5  "l"4  +  3  +  ^+  *i  ^^^  refrain,  i,t.  16  lines,  with  an  introduction  of  S  line 
and  a  closing  strophe  of  8  lines,  is  an  utter  failure.    One  need  only  examine  tha 
lines  to  see  that  they  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  theory.^ 
It  is  important  to  note  the  more  serious  changes  of  text  involved  in  the 
reconstruction  here  adopted.     These  will   be  disciussed   in  detail  in  their 
proper  places;  — 

(i)  the  rejection  in  v/**  of  the  gloss  o^e^tn  r\tf^z*  -iipa;  (2)  the  rejection 
of  v,^*  and  all  of  v.*,  except  the  refrain,  as  a  gloss;  (3)  the  rejection  of 
the  gloss  D^s^OiO  ■'3B'  D;r;  (4)  the  treatment  of  v,!*"*  as  a  later  addition,  allhough, 
if  the  line  icsr  niHax  ^nSw  nry^  might  be  titled  into  strophe  8,  the  place  of  a 
lost  tine  would  be  supplied  in  that  strophe  and  an  extra  line  avoided  in 
strophe  9* 

The  arrangement  proposed  by  L6hr  (in  1901)  has  much  in  common  with 
the  present  reconstruction,  viz.  (i)  the  rejection  of  vsj*  as  a  later  addition 
(so  also  Baumann);  5^*»**,  however,  are  regarded  here  as  genuine;  (2)  the 
treatment  of  vs.i-^-  '^  as  an  interpolation;  (3)  Lohr  finds  in  vs.^-^  and  *  i*  six 
strophes  identical  with  strophes  1-3  and  5-7  of  the  present  arrangement  (ex- 
cept that  he  makes  two  lines  out  of  the  refrain  instead  of  one,  as  here,  and 
retains  cs^did  ^3Ef  d;:).     But  Lohr  differs  also   in  connecting  3^*^  9'  (as  far 
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AS  o^eD^)  and  9^  witb  the  present  piece,  which  he  regards  u  only  a  frag- 
ment of  the  address  against  the  sanctuaries  at  Bethel  and  Gilgal,  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  4'*"^"  being  lacking. 

4,  5.  Coftfi'/iuey  O  Israel^  y&ur  efforts  by  sacrifices  A?  secure 
Yahweh's  favor ^  —  but  1/  is  useless. 

The  strophe  consists  of  three  couplets,  each  containing  an  ironical  command 
relating  to  the  culttis,  with  a  fourth  couplet  explaining  Israel's  strange  conduct, 
viz,  their  love  for  all  this  empty  show.  The  structure  is  perfect,  every  line 
being  regular  in  length. 

C  ':^J^jn]  S  and  C  precede  by  3,  — ta^n]  Oort,  ^3-ini  {ThT*  XIV.  143; 
■o also  Gun.,  Elh.,Oet.). — 5.  n-itn  fonts  -i«:v*i]  3kqX  dif4yviMrawlt^u>  )f6tiO¥=w-yp} 
n-v^n  f^rrp;  C  =  Dcm:  (so  also  Hirscht);  Ew.,  iiapi  (so  also  Gun,,  Oort  Em., 
Elh,  and  Oct.,  who  omits  conj.) ;  cf.  Margolis  {A/SL,  XVI L  171),  who  suggests 
n^in  T^ns  ^K"^,"'^  Call  out  in  the  streets,  Thanksgiving !— ri^3*jj  1**")/?^]  ®  ^f*^ 
ixaXiiravTo  =  ^H";q;  B  \^^  oicja  (= 'i  n-*j\).  —  w^pn^  0  joins  to  foL  cU^ 
while  &  translates  o^i>-i^Q  -  ^::^^. 

4.  ^t?  /(£?  Bethel  and —  transgress  J]  It  is  only  necessary  to  read 
the  whole  phrase  to  see  that  the  prophet  15  not  serious ;  "  going 
to  Bethel "  carries  with  it  transgression,  the  two  are  synonymous. 
TTie  tone  of  voice,  doubtless,  indicated  the  irony  of  the  expression. 
The  transgression  was  not  (i)  the  worshipping  on  high  places, 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  central  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem 
(Dt,  la*^),*  for  that  law  had  not  yet  been  promulgated ;  nor 
(2)  the  changing  of  the  details  of  the  ceremonial  by  adapting 
them  to  the  heathen  worship  outside  of  Israel;!  t^or  (3)  the  calf- 
worship  which  was  in  vogue  at  Bethel  (cf.  Ho.  4*^  8^^)  ;  J  nor 
(4)  the  failure  to  give  Yahweh  a  proper  place  in  the  worship ;  § 
nor  (5)  the  fact  of  engaging  in  worship  though  morally  unfit,  |  — 
but  the  fact  of  engaging  in  any  kind  of  ceremonial  worship  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  Yahweh,  when,  indeed,  the  more  zealously 
they  observe  the  cultus,  the  farther  do  they  remove  themselves 
from  V^ahwch.^  —  In  Gi/gal]  For  situation  and  description,* •  cf. 
Jos.  4*^  15' ;  for  the  place  which  it  had  occupied  in  Israelitish  his- 

•  CaL         t  Gcb„  Os.  t  ]^^  Hd  {  So  apparently  Pu,  |)  Dr. 

f  We.;  WRS.,/Vc5^A.  94-99;  Now.,  M it, 

••  Conder,  7>»/  liurA,  IK  7  ff.;  Rob.  B/^.  I.  557;  GAS,  ^G.494:  Bliss,  art 
'*  Gilgal/'  DB, ;  GAS.  art.  *'  Gilgal,"  £B. ;  Marti. 
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tory,  cf.  Jos.  V»  ^  5*-'^  1  S.  7^^  10^  11**  15^^*  2  S.  19"  Ho.  4**  9^ 
I2^\  The  site  has  only  recently  (1865)  been  ideDlified  •  as  JiljAl, 
4^^  miles  from  the  Jordan,  i^  railes  from  Jericho.  —  And  Mng 
every  morning  your  sacrifices^  The  ironical  vein  still  continues ; 
the  sacrifices  were  those  which  were  offered  annually  (i  S.  1*^^) ; 
the  worshipper  is  invited  to  offer  them  daily  instead  of  annu- 
ally ;  t  the  exaggeration  does  not  consist  in  offering  instead  of  a 
usual  morning  oflTering  an  earlier  one ;  J  nor  is  the  sense  satisfied 
by  understanding  the  invitation  to  be  merely  the  description  of  a 
custom,  viz.  that  of  making  an  offering  on  the  next  morning  after 
arrival  at  the  sanctuary,  §  —  Every  third  day  your  tithes^  The  tithe  || 
was  differently  administered  at  different  periods.  According  to  the 
regulations  of  Dt*  {14^^  26^'),  which  seem  earlier  than  those  of  P 
(Nu.  18*^"'*),  the  third  year  was  the  tithing  year  war'  cfoxTjvtlf  be- 
cause only  in  this  year  was  the  whole  tithe  given  away,  the  offerer 
himself  and  his  family  eating  it  in  the  other  years.  In  strict 
parallelism  with  the  preceding  line,  the  prophet  urges  the  wor- 
shippers to  offer  their  tithes  every  third  day  instead  of  every  third 
year.**  Note,  however,  should  be  made  of  the  renderings,  every 
three  years^  D'O;  =  year  ft  {^^  ii^  Lv;  25**  Jo.  17*^  2  Ch.  21*^),  on 
three  days  ( —  at  the  times  of  the  three  great  feasts,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  lasted  originally  each  a  single  day),  J  J  et^ery  three  days,  i.e, 
frequently,  §§  and  especially,  ^?«  the  third  day  (after  arrival),  ||i|  on 
the  ground  that  Amos  is  exaggerating  nothing,  but  as  above,  describ- 
ing the  custom  of  the  visiting  worshipper  at  Bethel,  who  offered 
his  sacrifice  on  the  morning  after  arrival  and  his  tithe  on  the 
third  day,  a  supposition  for  which  no  one  offers  a  good  reason. 
—  5.  And  burn  of  leavened  tread  a  thank- offering']  The  prophet 
exhorts  the  people  still  further  to  increase  their  zeal  by  burning 


•  By  ZschQkke ;  but  Schlaier  {Zur  Tope^,  $t,  GticA,  Pai^tmas,  046  K)  ;  Buhl 
(Giogr,  dts  alf,  Pat,,  1896,  pp.  aoa  T)  and  BSZ.  IdenUfy  this  Gilgal  wiih  Julftj!!, 
opposite  Ebal  and  Geridm,  east  of  the  plain. 

t  Mit  X  Ba.  }  Os..  W&.  Now.,  Dr. 

II  Hermann,  Gotteidiensti.  AlUrth,  d,  Griechen,  $ao,  4;  Ri,  HBA.  11.1798-7; 
Di.  on  Lv.  27>*;  Ryssel,  PRE:^  XVII.  442  f.;  We.,  Die  Compasiiion  dei  Ncxa- 
ieucks :  WRS,  Sem,  ^44^54  J  Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine^  175. 

If  Dr,  Df,  173.  tt  Oorl,  Tk  r.  XIV.  143  f. 

••  Ros.,  Ke.  {^  Schrfl. 

tt  Cal..  Va-.  Hd,,  Pu.  fjil  Os.,  \Vc.»  Now.,  Dr.,  Marti, 
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(fV.  turning  into  sweet  smoke)  what  ordinarily  was  not  burned, 
viz.  the  leavened  bread  which  formed  a  part  of  the  thank-offer- 
ing. Araos  does  not  here  refer  to  the  transgression  of  any  law  in 
existence  {e^,  Lv,  2^  7"^)  ;  but  to  a  new  custom,  just  now 
being  developed,  the  thought  being  that  a  t ban k-ofTe ring  prepared 
with  yeast  or  grape-honey  (Ho.  3^)  would  be  more  acceptable. 
This  use  of  leaven  (cf*  the  raisin-cakes  of  Ho.  ^)  was  probably 
regarded  as  pleasing  to  the  Canaanitish  deities,*  hence  in  later 
times  it  came  to  be  forbidden  (Lv.  7**  Ex.  23'*).  The  transla- 
tion of  5C,  from  violence  =  that  which  is  gained  by  violence  (jks,) 
seems  to  relieve  a  serious  difficulty,  but  like  the  rendering  without 
ieaifen'\  is  quite  far-fetched;  ct  ®  {jks.),  —  And  proclaim  free- 
wiil  offerings^  make  them  known]  The  freewill -offering  (of. 
the  later  regulations  Dt,  12'^  Ex.  35®  Lv.  aii^^-'*)  was  intended 
to  be  given  as  the  freest  possible  expression  of  the  heart's  feeling. 
The  irony,  which  still  continues,  lies  in  the  prophet's  urging  the 
people,  not  the  priests,  {  to  publish  far  and  wide§  their  voluntary 
gifts,  an  action  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  such 
gifts.  The  language  does  not  convey  the  idea,  ordinarily  assigned 
to  it,  of  a  command  to  the  priests  to  make  freewill  offerings 
compulsory.  |  —  For  so  ye  love  to  do]  Cf.  Je.  5'*".  The  prophet 
has  described  a  tendency,  indeed  the  fundamental  error,  of  the 
Northern  rehgion.  This  fault,  which  has  now  become  an  organic 
part  of  the  national  system,  is  not  that  the  oflferings,  correct  in 
themselves,  were  made  at  the  wrong  place,f  but  that  Israel  is 
laboring  under  a  delusive  idea ;  for  outward  forms  of  any  kind, 
however  zealously  executed,  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  essentials 
of  religion, 

4.  nji  SMP^a  1M3]  The  parallelism  rules  out  the  retKlcring,  **  Go  to  Bcthd, 
and  transgress  at  Gilgal,"  etc.  (HL).  —  Sh  n*a]  Ace.  of  direction  after  ik3,  GK. 
llS^.  —  Sj'^jn]  This  might  h^  taken  (i)  with  i3"in  =  place  in  which*  GK. 
\\%d\  cf.  ihe  3  of  the  versions  (GAS.,  Dr.)  j  (2)  with  iK3  of  prec,  member, 
or  with  a  verb  of  motion  supplied  =  ace.  of  direction  (Jcr.»  St.,  Or.,  Gun.,  We., 
Mtt.,Now.,  Elh.) ;  (3)  =r  ace.  ofspecificationf  "  as  far  as  concerns  Gilgal  "  (Ba.) 
GK.  ilSf;   (2)  is  preferable.    The  name  is  a  reduplicated  formation  from  SSj 


•  Cf  WRS.  OTJcy  434  and  5riw.  aao  L 
t  Oort.  Th  T,  XrV.  144 ;  but  cf.  Gun, 
IO9. 


§  Ba. 

U  SchrtJ,,  HL,  Pu.,  Kc 
lICaL.O*. 
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and  means  iht  circle^  the  reference  being  probably  to  a  circle  of  sacred  stones 
(cf.  Jos.  4*  8***'-);  for  a  similar  formation,  cf.  "^rs  from  y^7\  tKe  art.,  which 
is  always  retained,  except  Jos.  5*'  12-^,  is  an  indication  that  the  appellative 
force  of  the  word  was  long  felt;  cf.  Ko.  295^, — jrc*oS  i3-*n]  Lit.,  muihpiy  in 
tramgrissingi  inf»  with  >  having  the  force  of  the  gerund,  H*  29,  3<r;  GK,  1 14  9\ 
K6.  399  iw.  —  "►r^^]  Distributive,  cf,  Je,  21*'-*  (but  here  ipa"?  may  =  in  the 
morning,  early).  Ex,  29'*-*'  I  Ch.  16**^;  Kd.  35*/;  cf.,  however.  Now.,  who 
maintains  that  for  the  expression  of  the  idea,  every  mormng^  every  third  cUty^ 
there  would  be  used  either  the  pi.  (cf,  Ps.  73^*  Jb.  7I*),  or  a  repetition  of 
the  word  {ct  1  Ch.  9-^);  GK.  I23£/,  On  the  force  of  the  art.,  t-.  Ko.  300^, 
Git!scbrecht  {^Dit  ktbr^  Praeposiiion  La  me  J,  p,  23)  makes  *ip3^  —  early  every- 
where except  rs.49^^  —  ni3^;,  mir,  >*Dn,-v3ft,  D3^n"ia7C,  as^nai]  This  vocabulary 
of  religious  worship  is  noteworthy  for  its  sijtc  and  scope,  its  definitcness,  and 
the  peculiar  connection  in  which  it  is  introduced.  If  this  passage  is  genuine, 
and  no  one  doubts  this,  it  must  be  conceded  (i)  that  a  fully  developed  cultus 
was  in  existence  at  this  lime;  (2)  that  it  was  showing  a  pronounced  tendency 
towards  a  still  fuller  expansion;  (3)  that  the  priest-power  was  very  consider- 
able, and  one  with  which  the  prophet  was  coming  into  antagonism;  (4)  that 
the  prophet,  at  all  events,  represented  an  idea  in  religion  which  did  not  have 
much,  if  any,  prevalence  at  this  time*  —  5»  "»:3?]  Inf,  abs.  for  irnvr^  H.  2S,  5^; 
GK.  113^;  Ew,"  328^*;   K(5,  218^.     The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 

to  give  0ui  vapor  or  xmoke^  like  Arab.  J^  i&  ginf  forth  tmpor^  %U3  smcke^ 
steam,  Assyr.  Jtutru,  smoke,  Pi'el  and  Hiph.  are  commonly  used,  meaning  to 
hurn  on  the  altar.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Pi'el  is  the  proper  word  to  be 
iised  for  burning  incense,  and  the  Hiph.  of  sacrifices  (Gun).  The  Massorites 
attempted  to  make  the  distinction  that  the  Pi*el  designates  either  irregular  or 
idulalrous  sacrifice,  the  Hiph,  lawful.  But  this  is  arbitrary  (cf.  2  Ch.  34**).. 
Rather,  the  Pi'el  is  the  older  expression,  and  the  Hiph.  the  younger,  used 
chieBy  in  P;  cf.  Ko.  96  (We.  Pr&L  64;  ZAIV.  VL  298  f,;  Kit.  TkeoL 
Studien  aus  W&rtemberg^  II.  53;  SS.  660;  Now.  v^rr^.  11,  246f.).  — p]  It 
not  partitive,  some  leaven  for  a  thank-offerings  but  local,  a  thank-offering 
mode  up  cf  leaven,  —  rcn]  The  usual  term  for  leavened  bread.  In  general, 
all  leavened  bread  was  forbidden  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  ( Ex.  23**  Lv.  2^*). 
Traces  of  greater  freedom  appear  in  Lv.  7^*  23I'.  This  passage  shows  the  custom 
in  Israel  to  have  been  different  from  that  in  Judah.  Amos  does  not  necessarily 
regard  it  as  unlawful  (\Vc.).  Indeed,  the  custom  may  be  regarded  as  in  har- 
mony with  the  original  ideas  of  sacrifice  (WRS.  Sem.  220  f.,  242;  OTfC,^  J45)» 
—  ^r\\r'\  The  thank-offering  is  a  particular  kind  of  the  a^p^C'  (Lv.  7*^),  It  is 
also  called  n-j>np  ni%  Lv.  7^*  22**,  and  fully  D^?:^r  n^^n  naT  Lv.  7^*  ^^  (Now. 
Areh.  11.  23S  ;  Benz.  Arch.  446).  —  r^aii]  The  freewill-oflcring,  a  spon- 
taneous offering,  not  one  prescribed,  often  united  with  '>^)  vuw^  both  being 
extraordinary  offerings  (Now.  Arch.  11.  238  f.  j  Bern.  Arch.  446,  451). 
They  might  take  the  form  of  burnt-offerings  (Dr.  Dt.  143;  Lv.  22^*^  *^Y, 
but  more   usually  of  n^z^z*   (Lv.  7^*).     The   pmj   were   often    made   the 
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oecmsioQ  for  frec-harKlcd  hospitality,  with  perhaps  a  general  invitation  to 
all  to  come  and  partake  (We.;  WRS,  Sfm.  254)*  —  onanw]  Stativc  pf., 
H.  18,  [;  Dr.  §  ii;  GK.  106^.  —  n^^nai]  The  mot  nar  means  to  slaughter 
for  sacrifice,  as  originally  all  slaughtering  was  connectcti  with  sacrifice, 
nai  is  therefore  the  generic  word  for  sacrilice»  usually  designating  the  sacri- 
ficial meal,  for  which  in  later  times  a^Q^c  was  commonly  substituted  as  a 
more  specific  term  (WRS.  S^m.  222,  237;  Dr.  Df.  141  f*,  145;  BDB.  j.r. ; 
Now.  Ar^A.  II.  2lOv  215;  Bcnz,  ArcA,  435;  We.  /V^/.  73).  —  DrMcy:?]  The 
tithe  was  a  widespread  institution  in  antiquity.  On  tithes  in  general ^  see 
Spencer«  Z)/  Legibui  Hebraeorum^  III.  10,  %  1  ;  Ew.  Antiquitiis^  p,  300 j 
Ryssel,  i,v.  "Zehnten,"  PRE:^\  WRS,  S^m.,  Lecture  VIL,  and  Propk.  i%i  U 
and  art. '^Tithes/' ^«r.j9r./  \<it,  Fr&l.  I56f.;  Dr.  Z?/,  166-73;  Now.  .^rr>i. 
II.  257  f.  Among  non-Semites  may  be  cited  the  Greeks,  who  tithed  the 
spoils  of  war,  the  annual  crops,  an'!  other  sources  of  revenue  (Xcnophon 
and  his  followers,  ^^;f.,  reserved  a  tithe  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  captives 
for  a  thank-offering  to  the  gods,  Xcnophon  himself  using  his  own  share  to 
erect  a  small  temple  in  Scillus,  near  Olympla;  v.  Anabasis,  V.  3;  cf.  Her- 
mann, CotieniicmtL  Aifertk,  d,  Griechen  (2d  ed.),  §  20,  4);  the  Romans, 
who  paid  tithes  to  Hercules  (Diodoms,  IV*.  21 ;  Plutarch,  Moralia^  II,  267  E), 
and  the  Lydians,  who  tithed  their  cattle  (Nic.  Damasc^  in  Muller*s  Fragm^ 
Hist,  Gr,  III.  371),  Among  the  Semites  the  custom  was  general;  the  Car- 
tbaginlans  sent  an  annual  lithe  of  their  increase  to  Tyre  to  the  temple  of  Mel* 
karth  (Diodorus,  XX.  14);  there  are  many  references  to  tithes  and  monthly 
tributes  in  the  records  of  the  Babylonian  temples  (Ja^itrow,  /?e/,  668).  A 
common  vow  among  the  Arabs  was,  "  If  God  gives  nie  a  hundred  sheep,  I  will 
sacrifice  one  tn  every  ten**  (Arnold,  Stp^em  AW^UaM/tp,  186).  The  only 
pre-Deuteronomic  references  to  the  tithe  in  the  O*  T.  arc  Gn.  28'-^  and  this 
passage.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  bulh  connect  the  payment  of  tithes  with 
Bethel.  It  is  probable  that  in  early  times  the  religious  tithe  of  each  district 
was  given  for  the  support  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  district*  This  tithe  was 
probably  not  compukor>'i  but  was  spontaneously  given;  it  is  classed  by  Amos 
with  freewill -offerings,  thank-offerings,  and  vows,  and  may  have  been  used  to 
furnish  a  sacrificial  bancjuet  The  absence  of  any  regulation  concerning  tithes 
in  the  earliest  legislation  seems  to  point  to  the  voluntary  character  of  the  gift. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  tithe  and  the  "  first  fruits  "  and 
"  Erftbom  "  were  identical. 


6-8.  Famine  and  drought  have  failed  to  draw  you  unto  me. 
These  two  strophes,  with  the  later  insertion,  have  never  been  made 
entirely  clear,  either  in  stracttire  or  meaning, 

all  reading  \^^r^p  =  bluntness,  from  nn,-*,  to  be  dumb  (Ba.,  Scb.;   Lag.  BA^^ 
200 1;  BSZ.,  BDB.);  cf.  Jc.  ^l^  El,  l&;  IS  stupor  em  ,*  'A.,  w\rt^v\  2.,  9., 
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Ka$afHffii6v,  —  7  a*  ^^uph  D^ttnn  ncSr  ilpa]  though  in  all  the  vereiotii  (cf  9  Tpt»- 
7frroO  but  ^^t  &€pi<rfju>d),  is  a  gloss,  added  as  a  meteorological  calculation,  and 
disturbing  not  only  the  atrophic  arrangement,  but  aho  the  poetic  generaliza- 
tion. —  "^^DOit  H^]  Closes  the  third  member  of  the  strophe,  after  which  the  refrain 
from  V.*,  ">  OHJ  np  eras'  k>\  belong*,  -*  7  b,  npSn]  This  word,  with  what  follows 
in  v.*  and  v.'  as  far  as  the  refrain,  ia  evidently  an  interpolation,  repeating  the 
idea  of  the  famine  already  described.  In  favor  of  this  are  (I)  the  awkward* 
ness  of  the  two  circumstantial  clauses  in  their  present  position  at  the  end  of 
yJ,  although  necessarily  dependent  on  ipji  of  v.';  (2)  the  redundancy  in  the 
repetition  of  "<^;  with  the  numerals;  (5)  the  utter  extravagance  and  lack  of 
poetical  force  in  the  whole  cjspression;  (4)  the  impossibility  of  securing  a 
symmetrical  structure  for  the  poem  if  this  section  is  to  be  included;  (5)  ihe 
lack  of  reason  for  dwelling  at  such  length  un  the  drought,  when  other  calami- 
tics  arc,  in  some  cases,  treated  in  a  single  line.  — n^cr]  Gr.  "ipr^  ;  Ooit 
{£m.),  fol  ©,  i9p/|w,  ^*t33«  (so  Gun.,  Now.,  Elh,);  but  fUE,  though  unex- 
pected, may  be  intended  for  the  sake  of  alliteration  (OctO-^8.  >;ji]  Should^ 
in  any  case,  stand  closely  connected  with  what  precedes;  0  Kal  trvviKrBfiotffi^^-' 
tf^OFTat,  reading  possibly  npiji;  cf.  Nu«  16^  (VoL),  so  JB. 

Ixshr  om.  all  of  vs,'-  ■  as  a  later  insertion  coming  from  two  bands,  the  first 
of  which  contributed  a  strophe  consisting  of  vs.''*"- ^*  "***  (the  refrain), 
while  the  second  furnished  a  variation  of  this  strophe,  consisting  of  vsJ*^  • 
(including  the  refrain),  which  crept  into  the  text  from  the  margin.  These  two 
strophes,  according  to  I^hr,  differ  from  the  original  strophes  in  having  one 
more  line  each,  and  they  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  thought,  while  they 
also  closely  resemble  S^i^  (endorsed  by  Now.  TALZ.  XXVI.  164). 


6.  /  a/sef  it  was  who  gave  fa  ywi^  The  pronoun  is  emphatic, 
and,  with  the  particle  dj,  marks  the  contrast  between  Yahweh's 
attitude  of  punishment  and  their  conduct  described  in  vs.*'. 
—  Cleanness  0/ teethi  Nothing  to  eat,  interpreted  in  the  following 
Boember  as  **  lack  of  bread/'^  f>,  famine;  on  the  frequency  of 
famine  in  Palestine,  cf.  Gn»  12^  26*  41**  Ru.  1*  2  S.  21^  i  K.  if,^ 
Tlie  meaning  stupidity^  favored  by  some  of  the  versions  (7^J.),  does 
not  accord  with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  the  paralleUsm,  or  the 
context  The  idea  of  "  innocency  of  eating  what  was  forbidden,**! 
or  that  of  "emptiness/'];  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  word.  —  In  all 
your  dties~\  The  calamity  referred  to  affected  the  whole  country. 
Such  famines  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  under  Ahab 
(i  K.  17^^,  and  under  Jehoram  (2  K.  4^  8'),  but  the  reference 
here  is  probably  to  a  later  famine  of  which  no  record  has  been 


•  Sec  C.  Warren,  art.  "  FamiDc/*  DB, 


tGcb. 
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preserved,  —  But  ye  did  not  return  to  me]  Yahweh  expected  the 
calamity  to  bnng  the  people  to  their  senses,  but  it  failed  to  do  so.* 
This  expression  is  common  and  important  (cf.  Ho.  6*  14*  '  Is,  lo" 


3tMe*3^ 


4'  l)t.  4'"^  30*  *  Is,  44="  55^  \  S.  f  2  Ch.  6^-"  Ps, 


78**  MaU  3^,  since  it  w  ith  the  N,  1\  Greek  iwnrrpiflkuv  {e,g.  Acts  3** 
9**  II**  I  Thes.  i^  prepared  the  way  for  the  later  idea  contained 
in  the  word  **  conversion.'*!  ^  7.  /  a/sa  it  was  who  withheld  from 
you  the  rain\  Lack  of  rain  was,  of  course,  the  occasion  of  the 
famine  described  in  v,".  Perhaps  this  strophe  originally  preceded 
that  in  v.^  In  any  case  the  famine  and  the  drought  are  treated 
distincdy.  —  While  yet  there  remained  three  months  to  the  hanrst] 
This  clause,  which  is  to  be  treated  as  a  gloss,  J  contains  an  expla- 
nation by  some  later  hand  as  to  the  details  of  the  withholding  of 
the  rain.  The  interpolator  may  have  had  in  mind  either  (i)  the 
so-called  latter  rains  of  the  last  of  February  or  first  of  March,  the 
harvest  beginning,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  April  i  and  con- 
tinuing into  June ;  this  rain  fell  when  the  grain  was  beginning  to 
grow,  and  without  it  the  crops  would  be  ruined  (but  see  Nowack, 
*35)jS  or  (2)  a  drought  for  the  entire  three  months  preceding 
harvest ;  |  or  (3)  the  rain  which  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  that 
is,  three  months  before  the  fruit  harvest, f  or  within  three  months 
of  the  last  of  the  grain  harvest  in  June ;  •*  or  (4)  the  heavy  rain 
due  six  months  before  harvest,  i.^f.  in  November  and  December, 
which  in  this  case  Yahweh  had  withheld  until  three  months 
before  the  harvest  time,  that  is,  until  sometime  in  January.ft  — 
Rain  upon  one  eity]  Not  at  intervals,  upon  various  occasions,!  J 
but  in  the  particular  case  which  the  prophet  has  in  mind,  the 
tense  denoting  vivid  representation.  §§  Yahweh  is  represented 
as  withholding  rain,  although  he  gave  evidence  of  his  power  to 
bestow  it  on  certain  cities,  which  stood  in  striking  contrast  with 
those  from  which  it  was  withheld.  This  phenomenon  is  not  an 
uncommon  one  in  Palestine  \  ||  ||   cf*  Ju.  6*  ^'^ —  7  d,  8,  One  field 


•  On  the  ancient  t)elief  that  natural  catamities  were  an  indication  of  displeasure 
on  the  pari  of  the  dcky,  and  consequently  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  people,  v.  GAS. 
L  169  f. :  HG.  73-76,  t  Uu  X  So  ilIso  Marti. 

{  Jus,,  Va.,  SchrO..  HI..  Kc..  Or.,  Mit,  |  Ros,  H  Jer.  ••  B*. 

ft  We..  Now..  GAS.,  Dr,  U  Miu,  Dr.  }^  Va.,  Ew. 

Iiy  Tbomsof),  LBAh^. 
H 
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d^iftg  rained  upon  and  another  field,  whkh  was  not  rained  upon, 
drying  up,  ttvo  or  three  cities  staggering  unto  one  eit}'  to  drink  water 
without  being  satisfied^  An  insertion,  which  really  adds  nothing  to 
the  picture  already  presented,  made  by  some  one  who  felt  perhaps 
that  a  description  of  a  drought  was  imperfect  if  it  did  not  include 
the  country  as  well  as  the  city ;  the  interpolator,  however,  forgets 
himself  and  in  a  very  tautological  way  goes  back  to  the  cities,  two 
or  three  of  which  he  represents  as  exhausted  because  of  the 
ilrought,  and  as  staggering  in  their  weakened  condition  to  a  more 
favored  city,  where,  after  all,  they  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
How  remarkably  this  picture  resembles  that  given  in  6*  *'*,  which 
must  also  be  treated  as  an  interpolation  I  •  —  But  ye  did  not  return 
unto  me^  The  refrain,  which  contains,  as  Mitchell  has  said,  "a 
world  of  pathetic  tenderness.*' 

6,  oj]  Correlation,  expressing  correspondence,  here  of  a  retributory  chmr- 
actcr,  not  simply  cmphasidng  uw  (Puj,  nor  '^rpi  (Mau.),  bat  the  whole 
thought  (Ba.,  Reu.,  We.);  cf.  Gn.  20»  Jos,  24"  2  S,  I2«  Mi.  6»*  (see  BDH. 
j.r.,  OJ  (4)  p.  169;  K6.  394  d),  —  D^jSf  fvpj]  Versions  {v.s,^  seem  to  have  read 
f*7i!!*  ^^^  ^^^^  <^f  which  13  used  with  TC*  in  Jc,  31^*^*  Ez.  18*;  this  reading  was 
favored  without  good  reason  in  BSZ.^;  cf.  Lag.  BN.  aoi ;  the  phrase  is  pecul- 
iarly significant  as  a  Hgurative  designation  of  famine  j  cf,  >«  T^VJ  Gn.  2Cfi 
Ps.  26*  73^*,  eieannesi  0/ my  hamis^  —  nj:]  Stronger  than  *^k  (cf.  La.  3**);  Sk 
represents  only  the  direction,  *t>  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  (neiftcher,  A7. 
Schriften^  L  402  f.),  —  7.  DCj]  Really  a  shower^  or  bunt  of  rain ^  used  (t)  of 
abundant  rain  (i-^f,  t  K.  17^*  18^^  ");  (2)  in  poetry  for  ^s,  the  generic  word 
for  rain;  but  also  (3)  of  heavy  winter  rains  (f^.  Ct.  2^^;  cf.  Lv.  26*);  cf.  also 
n-is^  Ho.  6»  Dt.  n"  Je.  5^;  rr-*^-  Jo.  2»  Ps.  84^  early  rain:  e^>r»^Q  Je.  3* 
Pr.  16I*  Zc.  10^  Jatter  rain.  On  these  words,  sec  Rob,,  B/^J^  I.  429  f.;  Chap- 
lin. P£K  1883,  pp.  8  IT.;  Klein.  ZlJPf\  IV.  72  f,  —  niya]  K6.  401  J.  —  ns^r] 
H.  15,  2tf:  GK.  134^-  —  *r"^C3crii]  Not  freq.,  Dr.  $  114  (a),  but  equiv.  to  a 
vivid  impf.t  GK.  112^,  note;  so  also  i*t33H  (v.*),^nni«  .  ,  ,  nnH]  pne  .  ,  . 
ancthir,  GK.  139  ^  note  3,  —  npSn]  Introducing  the  first  of  the  two  circ 
clauses,  IL  45,  3^;  Dr.  §  165.  —  "»*o:5n]  Not  2d  p.  addressed  to  Yahweh, 
nor  2d  p.  addressed  to  the  water  (Va*)i  nor  3d  p.  used  impersonally,  nor 
with  ap  understood  as  sutijcct  (Ros.,  Schro.),  hut  3d  p.  fern.  (=  neut.)  impf. 
(Mau.,  Hi.i  Hd.)i  or  to  be  read  i^ariK  with  6  and  F  (t'-f.)*  GK.  144^;  Ko. 
323  k,  —  8.  ip3i]  Frcq,;  lit.  t0  move  with  unsteady  gait,  and  so,  of  a  drunkard 

•  On  the  method  of  water  supply  in  Eastern  cities,  via,  by  cisterns,  ct  the 
Mcsha  inscription.  Is.  9.  24 f;  Je.  a"  3  K.  i8«»  Dt.  6"  Is.  36W  Pr.  5"  Ee.  ta« 
3  Ch.  a6i*  Nc.  9«.  Sec  S,  A.  Cook.  art.  "  Conduits  and  Reservoirs,**  EB. ;  Benr. 
^iri.5ifr.,23ofM  ZDBr,  I.  (1878)  132-76. 
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(1$,  242<>),of  a  blmd  mao  (I^,  4^*)^  orotic  exhaostetl  (Pi,  59")*  —  «'*'«•  a^ne»] 
Used  to  express  an  indefiBUc  number,  GK*  134  j;  K5.,  Slil,  165,  212,  — ^mSi]  = 


9-11.  Blight  of  crops ^  pestilence  and  war^  and  earthquakes 
iuive  failed  to  draw  you  to  me.  These  three  strophes  conclude  the 
live  which  have  the  refrain, 

8.  Tip"^*3i]  fol.  in  %  by  |?i.£^^o  =  t-^33V  an  inacftion  from  Hg,  2";  cf. 
Dt,  a8»*  I  K.  8^  (Seb.)»  —  niain]  0  /irXTy^rare  =  or^a-jri;  so  also  Syr.-Hex. 
(10  abo  Oet);  but  read  ^na^inn,  to  which  Oct,  objects  (l)  tbat  3^n  else- 
where has  only  the  sea  and  rivers  as  objects,  8'3''  always  being  used  of  vegcta- 
tlon«  and  (2)  that  this  emendation  destroys  the  eonlrast  intended  by  the 
ftutlior,  vi^.  **You  increased  your  gardens  and  your  vineyards,  but  your  Bg 
tr«c»  and  olive  trees  the  locust  devoured.**  But  the  contrast  exists  only  after 
the  text  has  been  emended  by  Oet«  in  order  to  produce  tt;  the  change  to  the 
2d  p.  involved  in  Oel.*s  reading  is  too  abrupt;  and  3in  is  used  of  other 
things  than  rivers  and  seas, /^.  Jc.  2^^  (the  heavens);  Ju.  J  6''-  (green  withes); 
Ei.  19'  (palaces);  Zp.  3*  (streets);  2  K.  19^'  (land,  though  Din  should  per- 
haps be  read  here).  —  c^S'^UJ)  is  joined  by  ^  with  what  precedes,  wdiilc  IT 

makes  the  division  after  aj^c^iji.  —  w^l  6  ou^*  <&j*  so  also  in  vs,l^^^l,  -*  10,  ■>3''] 

PA? 
O  tfdwiToi';  F  mortem  c  %  (JZa^io;   ^  n;is.  — ^-^nz]  Zeydner  (  7"A5/,  tSSS, 

pp.  249  t;  so  also  Yal.)  a-^n^.  — ^ir]  There  is  no  ground  for  the  readings; 

'3^  (Gr.,  so  also  Elh.,  Oct.);  *3«^  (Hoffm.  ZA  IV,  HI.  103);  (Dj^^Tna  =)  djV3 

(*3l  ~)  ^3f  0?  (HalO;  or  ^-^r  (Zeydner,  toe.  di.,  so  also  Val.).  — rH3]  B  ip 

wvpl,  reading  i:*«3;  so  also  6  Hcbr.  Mss.  (so  also  Zcydncr,  toe.  n/.,  VaU,  Elh,). — 

QD^^ns]  9  in  some  ^f ss,  om.  suf.  while  Sk  renders  ^fin/n  ■!«>  (your  sknch)^ 
connecting  it  with  ^i»  (SeK)*  —  a3CK3i]  Omit  1  with  B^V^  *A»,  2,  (so  \Ve.t 
Gr.,Now.,  Lohr,  Hirschi,  Oct.,  Hal,  Baumann),  Ethiopic  —  D3oim>;  Zeydner, 
^7bW\\  =  03»flni  {loc,  ciLt  «o  also  Val,) ;  Elh.  ^£5K3,  following  6^^*^.     Marti  om. 

9*  J  smote  you\  Each  of  the  five  strophes  begins  with  a  verb  in 
the  perfect  ist  singular  ;  cf.  (i)  /  //  was  luho  gave  you  {famine), 
(2)  I  it  was  who  withheld  from  you  rain^  (3)  I  smote  you  ^  {4)  ^ 
sent  upon  you  pestilence^  (5)  I  otfertumed  you. —  IVith  blight  and 
de€ay\  Both  words  are  used  of  human  diseases  in  Dt.  28^.  The 
first  is  the  scorching  of  the  east  wind,  cf.  i  K,  ^  2  K.  19*  2  Ch. 
6*  Is.  27*  E2.  17^^;  the  second,  mildew  caused  by  dampness 
and  heat,  having  a  yellow  appearance,  cf.  Je.  ^o',  —  /  laid  waste 
your  gardens  and  vineyards^  This  reading,  on  the  basis  of  Well- 
hausen's  emendation,  satisfies  every  demand  of  the  context.  The 
difficulties  of  the  old  text  arc  seen  tn  the  efforts  to  translate  it, 
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e,g,  many  of  your  gardens,^  the  multiplying  of  your  gardens,t 
your  many  gardens,  \  or  much  mildew  §  (taking  maTl  with  what 
precedes)  I  or  as  an  adverb,  most,  often- 1|  —  Your  fig  trees  and  olwe 
trees  the  locust  devQured'\  With  this  rendering  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  discuss  whether  of  the  four  nouns,  gardens,  vineyards,  ^^ 
trees,  olive  trees,  only  the  first  depended  on  **  I  smote/'  If  or  the 
first  two,**  or  none,tt  all  being  taken  as  the  object  of  **  devoured.** 
Tbe  word  for  locust  is  a  general  word  meaning  the  one  that  gnaws  ; 
cf,  Jo.  I*  2**,  This  visitation  was  not  infrequent,  and  was  always 
attended  with  the  greatest  possible  destruction.  %%  — 10,  The 
pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Eg)ft~\  The  many  possibilities  of 
this  ambiguous  phrase  have  been  seized  upon ;  the  sending  of 
the  pestilence  was  (i)  sudden  as  was  the  destruction  of  Egypt's 
firstborn  ;  §§  (2)  a  visitation  upon  the  wicked,  not  the  righteous, 
as  was  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  as  compared  with  the  Hebrews  ;  ||  | 

(5)  as  if  Israel  were  God*s  enemy  as  Egypt  had  been ;%%  (4)  sent 
while  they  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt  jf  (5)  sent  from  Egypt, 
lit,  on  the  way  on  which  one  comes  from  or  goes  to  Egypt ;  •♦♦ 

(6)  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  it  was  sent  against  Egypt, 
cf.  Is.  10® ;  ttt  (7)  jtist  as  in  Egypt,  the  home  of  the  pestilence,  XXX 
"a  thoroughly  Egyptian  plague/' §§§  *'with  the  same  severity  and 
malignity'*  with  which  it  visits  EgyplJl|I||  after  the  manner  of 
Egypt.iriTf  Does  the  prophet  have  in  mind  a  particular  historical 
event?  No,  For  the  estimation  in  which  the  Hebrews  regarded 
pestilence  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  cf.  Lv.  26^  2  S.  24*'',  —  /slew  with 
the  sward^  Reference  is  made  not  to  any  particular  battle,  e^,  the 
slaughter  by  Hazael  and  Benhadad  of  Syria,  when  Jehoahaz  was  king 
(2  K.  8^^  13^') I****  but  rather  to  the  long  Syrian  conflict,  which 
lasted  many  years-fttt  —  Together  with  the  captivity  of  your  horses'] 
An  interpolation,  It  J  J  meaning  that  horses  were  captured  and 
slain,  §§§§  or  that,  while  the  men  were  slain,  the  horses  were  cap- 
tured. II  !|  I II    The  word  "^tr  is,  however,  here  used  in  an  oncommon 


•  GAS.  t  R<M»-  Man.,  MiU,  ct  Pu. 

t  Gcb.  §  Hd. 

tt  Thomson.  LB.  II.  10a  ff, 

nil  Geb.,  Ros.  HH  Cal 

fif  Ew..  GAS.  11 II 11  Dr,  ITfH  Ba..  We. 

tut  Wc,  Now.        tXU  So  also  Bautnann. 

||Q|jllOs.,Geb..  Ros..Ba. 


n  Ba.,  Ew.,  Or. 
11  Jus. 
Van  Lenncp,  Bible  I^nds,  313. 
»^  Va.  ttt  Hd.,  Pu. 


♦•Ros^^Schrd. 
ft  Bauer. 

ttt  Hk  Ke, 


•♦•♦  Ros.,  Sehra,,  Hi..  Ba, 
Mi  Vo..  Schra,  Hi.,  HtL,  ] 
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sense,  vLz.,  the  act  of  taking  captive  (Ezra  9^  Dn.  ir'^),  but  ordi- 
narily  it  denotes  either  the  condition  of  captivity  or  the  som  of  the 
captives.  In  Ex,  22*,  the  verb  is  used  as  here  of  animals,  though 
elsewhere  of  men.  The  preposition  d;j  here  —  besides  and  is  used 
in  a  late  or  Arabic  sense.  The  peculiar  usage  of  the  more  important 
words,  the  anti- climax,  the  fact  that  the  line  interferes  with  the  stro- 
phe, and  the  evident  afterthought  implied  in  it  show  its  character  as 
a  later  insertion,  —  And  I  caused  the  stench  0/ your  camps  to  rise  in 
your  nostrils']  The  slaughter  was  so  great,  the  unburied  bodies  and 
carcasses  so  many  (cf.  Is.  ^^^)t  that  pestilence  arose,  the  result  of 
war.  As  above,  drought  followed  famine,  though  the  occasion  of  it, 
so  here  war  follows  pestilence,  though  the  occasion  of  it.  Justi's 
reading,  '*  I  caused  your  camps  to  burn  in  mine  anger  '^  (cf,  2  K. 
5*  i3*)f  although  supported  by  ®,  cannot  stand. «- 11.  I  otter- 
threw  among  you]  That  is,  some  of  your  cities  ;  the  overthrow  was 
evidently  that  of  an  earthquake,  perhaps  that  mentioned  in  i'  • 
(which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  from  a  later  hand),  or  some 
earthquake  unspecified; f  others  understand  an  overthrow  by  a 
hostile  attack  ;  %  and  still  others,  a  general  summing  up  of  all  the 
preceding  judgments,  §  The  word  ^T\^t!r{  is  always  used  of  the 
destniction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  cf.  Gn.  19^''  Dt.  29"  Is.  i^  1 
13^'  J^'  49^**  5^*^*  i  h^  shortness  of  this  line  may  be  due  to  the 
omission  of  some  phr^e.f  —  As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah] The  point  of  comparison  is  not  the  manner  of  the  over- 
throw, but  its  thoroughness.**  The  form  of  expression  is  so 
similar  to  that  in  Gn.  19  as  to  lead  some  ft  to  suppose  that  Amos 
had  that  text  before  him.  The  use  of  the  word  Elohim,  in  con- 
trast with  the  subject  of  "nscn,  strangely  enough  has  been  thought 
to  prove  the  existence  of  more  than  one  person  in  the  Godhead.  J  J 
The  reading  *^the  great  overthrow,"  using  Ehhim  as  a  superla- 
live,  5  §  is  grammatically  possible,  but  out  of  harmony  with  the  con- 
text.—  And  ye  were  as  a  brand  snatched  /ram  the  blaze]  i>.  ye 
were  barely  rescued,  saved  as  by  a  miracle,  cf.  Zc,  3*,  ]  |  not,  the 
destruction  was  only  partial.f  f  —  But  ye  did  not  turn  unto  me] 


•  Schr6..  Hi.,  We.  f  Mau.,  Scblier,  Pu..  Mit  t  Ke.,  St.  }  Ba. 

I  W?i*!Te  D-'O  is  probably  to  be  read  for  cnn 

%  See  BW„  Ocioticr  1898.  p,  252;  so  also  iJ^hr  and  Baumann.  ••  Mit. 

ft  E^^  Va.       Xt  Cl«l*'.  Hei.        f  j  New.        ||  1|  Jus.,  Va.,  Mit  liH  Hi 
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Every  effort  was  futile  which  Providence  put  forth  to  rescue  Israel 
from  total  destruction* 

9,  l^i^rj]  On  the  art,,  GK.  126 «;  K5.  297^. — ^nainn]  Instead  of  m-nr?, 
which  is  grammatically  impossible  {cf.  Ko,  402^);  cf.  We.  (v.s,). — D30KP] 
On  the  masc.  pi.  ending,  cf,  Na.  3^*,  K6,  253/  —  ^jk^]  Impf.  of  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  past  event,  Dr.  §  27  (i)  (a);  GK.  toj  J ;  H,  20,  t  n,  —  ou]  Cf. 
other  names  for  locuEt,  all  of  which  are  likewise  descriptive  terms:  n3"»K  (Jo. 
I*  2»),  pS^  (Na.  3I*),  *?^on  (Jo,  i<  Is.  33*),  ajn  (2  Ch.  j^'),  Vi^x  (pL 
aS*^),  23  (Is,  33*).  —  10,  0D3]  a  =  against;  for  other  cases  cf.  Gn.  l6»*  2  S, 
24^',  —  d:?]  For  other  coses  of  Cjp  in  this  sense,  cf  Is.  25"  34'  Jc.  6^  Na. 
3^  Ps,  66***^ — !!♦  D5Jj  1  partitive,  amifftg  yoUt  some  of  you;  cf»  Nu*  it^^ 
Zc.  6^^  —  naensD]  An  old  inf.  form  in  the  cstr.  relation  with  '«,  GK,  tt$<f; 
Barth,  jVB.  171  <:,<?;  Ko.  233  r;  as  an  inf  it  govertis  oiDTK  as  a  direct 
object,  GK.  115*/.  We.  regards  this  old  inf  followed  by  the  general  title 
s^nSk  as  an  indication  of  an  old  and  not  distinctively  Israetitish  idiom. -^ 
Svs]  A  Hoph.  ptcp.,  u  appearing  in  the  sharpened  pliable. 


12,  13.     Therffore  you  shall  suffer, 
worst    It  is  Yahweh  who  speaks. 


What  f    Bepare  for  &u 


The  remaining  strophes  of  the  poem  have  suffered  greatly  in  their  text. 
It  may  be  acccptetf,  in  general,  that  a  part  of  v.^'-  and  all  of  v,^*  are  from  the 
hand  of  a  later  writer  (so  Dahm,  ThecL  109 ;  Oort,  Tkl\  XIV.  1 1 7/; 
We.,  Sta.  GVt,  L  571;  Taylor,  DB.\  L5hr,  Cbe,  in  WRS,  Ff^ph,  XV. 
and  EB,  I.  153;  Bu. /^^,  En£,\  Now.,  Co.  EinL  176;  Baud.  Eint,  509; 
Marti;  but  on  the  contrary  see  WRS.  Praph.  400;  Kue.  Eini,  II.  347; 
Mit.,  Hoffm.  ZAW,  IIL  J03;  cf.  GAS.  h  201  ff.;  Dr.  118  f.).  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  original  poem  contained  a  conclusion,  predicting  a  punish* 
mcnt  more  severe  than  any  of  those  which  had  been  described;  that  ihia 
prediction  was  in  form  consistent  with  the  strophes  which  preceded,  though, 
of  course,  withoul  the  refrain^  that  the  later  editor,  for  one  or  more  of  several 
reasons  which  might  be  given,  substituted  the  present  concluding  lines,  which 
arc  general  in  character,  for  the  more  specific  statement  in  the  original;  that 
this  later  editor,  here  as  everywhere,  ignored,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  poetic  form  of  the  production  which  he  thus  modified.  It  is  not  strange 
{contra  We.)  that  the  conclusion  here,  as  perhaps  in  Is*  9,  should  thus  be 
broken  off,  We  may  well  understand  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases  the  closing 
words  of  earlier  sermonSi  ba\'ing  lost  in  later  times  the  direct  and  specific 
reference  which  they  were  intended  to  convey,  have  given  place  to  utter- 
ances presenting  more  modern  thought  and  form.  In  view  of  this  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  while  vs.*^^^  as  thus  modified  contain  eight 
lines  (the  number  for  two  strophes),  they  are  so  constructed  tliat,  except  by 
a  transposition  which  is  more  or  less  violent,  the  divliion  is  3  +  5  instead  oi 
4  +  4. 


ik 
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18.  n3]  F  ^aec:  ®  no.  Ooit  (TAT,  XIV.  117)  regards  the  phraac 
^K-^a**  ...  n^  as  due  to  dittography.  — '•3  3pj?]  0  rX^r  5t*;  V /osiguam  auUm 
%  J  ^.^Lilifl  ]/|  jj*";  'A.  \faT€po¥i  0.  l<rxaTOJ';  C  ht  Hnn\KS  ror^  mSt  q'jn 
li*  "'3^«;  Elli'  drops  the  clause  i^  npjjH  rnr  ^3  ai>j?  as  a  gloss  on  the  preceding 
clause.  Oel.  regards  the  first  two  clauses  as  doublets,  but  suggests  also  that 
the  original  text  may  have  read  *?m"\K''*  ptj^  rwr  *3  ^p^,  with  second  clause  j^S 
l*?  ry:^V^  nj.     Oort  {Em.)  inserts  1  before  ap;?.  —  HHTpS]  ^  rot?  iinKaKti^reai  = 

H^i  (Va.);  55  \r^^i  C=®»  perhaps  pk  ht\  Seb,)*  C  id^ih  wJ^^i^S 
^ri^iji  HPn^K;  'A,  Karivaim;  X,  =  ui  aih^erseris  ;  G.  f ^i  driivri^riK — 18,  -\li* 
D^"vi]  O  iTTe^u)!*  /S/KiKTiJ*',  reading  non  (Va.),  or  3|i^  (cf.  3|l,  a^KD;  cf.  Na, 
2*  La.  2<»  Vol)  and  3j7-»n  (Va,  Vol);  5^  Ir^  for  ir^  as  well  aa  Ki3,— 
^n^nc]    0  rd*-  xP^^"^^^  «ijToy  =  ^nro  or  ^n^t^i:;  so  also  Syr.-Hex,  'A.  rft  ^ 

S  31^  mO  n  a.^  «*0i  |jifl  (  =  in3!r  nr,  Seb,);  IE  v't<iy>;p  no  {=inf7c).  Oet- 
regards  .is  '¥h  'j^s  as  a  marginal  gloss  and  reads  "isib^  for  infnn.  Hof!in.» 
ZA^V,  ML  103,  "Nnc^  (?^5)  "i^^***?  "'V?^  seeking  thereby  to  bring  the  clause 
into  harmony  with  the  context.  Hal  iPiro  Y'^h  *?^in3t.  —  no^j?  insf]  0* 
inserts  «o/;  so  some  Hebrew  MSS.;  so  also  Oort,  TkT  XIV.  117;  *A. 
renders  ric^  by  x*^^.  flood;    2.  iawipAM^  evening;    F  fatUm  maiuiitmm 

nebulam;  B  ll  ^V>'^  'f^^   f^^' 

12.  Therefore^  In  view  of  the  failure  of  Yahweh's  previous 
judgments  to  bring  Israel  to  terms.  —  Thus  wili  I  do  io  thee\  The 
threat  is  addressed  to  each  individual  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
becomes  more  vivid.  But  what  is  the  threat  implied  in  the  word 
thusf  It  does  not  refer  specifically  to  the  punishments  proposed 
in  the  preceding  statements,  e.g,  4^,*  nor  lo  punishments  of  such 
a  character  in  general,!  iior  to  a  complete  destruction  like  that 
just  cited  in  the  case  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  }  But  as  always 
in  the  case  of  thus  in  Amos,  §  and  as  evident  from  the  tense  of  the 
following  verb^  ||  the  reference  is  to  the  future.f  The  prophet 
thus  theatrically  ••  predicts  the  final  punishment,  a  punishment  all 
the  more  severe  because  it  is  left  thus  indeterminate.  Whether  of 
purpose  or  not,  the  form  is  that  of  the  Hebrew  oath,  God  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also  if^  etc.  (i  K.  2'^,  which  is  most  terrible  in  its 
significance  because  of  its  tndefiniteness.  —  Because  I  wU!  do  thts'\ 
The  words  "this"  and  "thus**  refer  to  the  same  thing;  i>, 
because  this  punishment,  so  terrible  in  its  nature,  is  to  come  upon 

•  Contra  Ros.,  Schr5.,  Mau..  Hd.  f  Oi.  t  Geb. 
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yoy.  —  Prepare  to  meei  thy  Ga^/}  This  can  scarcely  refer  to  a  rising 
up  in  preparation  like  that  of  an  accysed  person  when  the  judge 
approaches  *  or  when  sentence  is  about  to  be  pronounced.f  Nor 
does  the  injunction  have  reference  simply  to  the  hard  fate  which 
is  before  them,  J  the  inevitaWe  doom  (cf,  Je.  46**  Ez.  22^*)  which 
the  nation  could  not  escape,  whatever  might  be  true  of  the  imli- 
vidual  §  It  is  not  a  challenge,  ||  calling  upon  Israel  to  endure 
Yahweh's  anger.  It  is,  in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit  and 
purpose  of  prophecy,  a  call  to  repentance  (cf.  <@,  to  call  upon  thy 
God),  in  other  words  the  spiritual  application  of  the  threat ;  for 
every  prediction  of  disaster  was  in  itself  an  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance, in  order  that,  if  possible,  the  disaster  might  be  averted. 
Whatever  befell  the  nation,  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
repentant  individual  to  receive  divine  favor .![  — 13.  The  logical 
connection  between  v.^-  and  v.'-'  is  somewhat  uncertain.  To  make 
V."*  a  challenge  and  translate  ^,  But  {rememifer),^who 
forme ih  mountains^  etc.,  ||  is  un-Hebraic,  The  strophic  arrange- 
ment would  be  satisfied,  and  a  good  thought  obtained  by  combin- 
ing ^  and  ***  thus,  (^^)  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel, 
Q^  Yahweh^  God  of  Hosts  is  his  name;  (^)  for  behold,  etc.] 
In  any  case,  an  ellipsis  in  thought  must  be  supplied,  e,g.^  Prepare 
to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel  \  (and  do  not  doubt  his  power  to  bring 
the  threatened  punishment).  For,  lo !  he  forms  the  mountains'] 
"By  his  power  the  visible  world,  with  all  its  grandeur,  exists" 
(Ps,  104*).*  •  —  And  he  creates  the  ivind]  The  invisible  world  ,tt 
not  the  spirit  of  man,  X\  —  And  he  tells  man  what  is  his  thought  J 
This  seems  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  an  utterance,  alS  the  other 
members  of  which  refer  to  natxire.  Its  uncertainty  of  meaning  is 
attested  by  the  variety  of  interpretations  accorded  to  it,  e^,  (S  his 
Messiah  ;  &  how  great  is  his  glory  ;  ST  Ufhat  are  his  works  /  U  his 
declaration  ;  his  (God's)  thought  to  man,  §§  his  (man's)  thought  to 
him  ;  U  \\  and  the  attempts  to  emend  the  text  (7^.).  Hirscht  pro- 
poses to  take  OIK  as  a  proper  name  and  interpret  it  in  view  of 
Gn.  3".  — //r  makes  dawn  darkness]  Not  dawn  and  darkness  ;ff 


•  Ew.  t  Rcu.  t  Suggested  by  Jus.  f  Hd.  (|  Mil. 

n  So  CsLl,  Os,.  Geb„  Jus..  Ros,,  Ba,,  Pu.  Kc,  Dr.         •♦  Baut- r,  Jus,,  Ro«..  SchrC. 
ft  Ros.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  and  most  comm.        tt  Cat,  Gcb.,  Or.        ^  Geb.,  Ew. 
Iljj  Cal,.  Jtis,,  Schro.,  Hd„  Kt%,  Dr.  f  H  C.  foL  by  Col.,  Geb.,  Jus.,  Ke  ,  ft  «/, 
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nor  spiritual  light  and  darkness,*  but  either  he  changes  dawn  into 
darkness,  i.e,  the  change  from  day  to  night,t  or  from  night  to 
day»  X  or  better,  the  change  of  day  at  the  approach  of  a  storm 
(Ps*  I S'^.  §  —  He  treads  0n  the  heights  of  the  eariH\  />,  goes  forth 
in  storm  and  thunder  (cf.  Mi.  i^  Jb.  9*  Matt.  5**). 

12.  pS]  Ver)'  similar  in  meaning  to  p  S?.  In  usage ^  however^  they  vary, 
pS  b«ing  often  used  as  in  I  his  case  where  the  inference  is  important  and  of 
a  threatening  character,  and  also  having  sotnulimes  the  meanings  nn'erihdess 
(Je,  5*);  cf.  Ew/  353^  (2),  —  nj]  Regularly  refers  to  something  that  follows 
(BSZ,,  BDB,,  and  SS.,  ^.t',;  KcJ,  332^,  and  Stil,  112);  rarely  of  something 
present^  Is.  20^.  —  "3  apr]  Cf.  the  same  expression  in  2  S.  12^^  and  the  similar 
npit  3Pj7  in  Gn,  22"  26*  2  S.  l^j  cf  Ko.  ^n,  and  SiiL  lyi.^-nKt]  Neut., 
H.  2,  3/t;  GK,  122^.  ^-p^-^n]  Art.  om.,  II.  5^4;  GK.  126^;  K6.  277*,— 
dik]  Here  collective,  H.  1,2.  —  ncj;]  On  the  ptcp.  in  cstr.  with  the  object  and 
governing  product  in  acc»,  see  GK.  116^,  N.  Z\  Ko.  241/^ — nc^j?  inr] 
DouUe  obj.  If.  31,  6»  rm.  c  \  K6.  327  a?, -« '•nos]  "_.  is  the  archaic  ending  of 
fcm.  cstr,;  cf.  GK,  871;  Ew,"  211^,  The  form  is  bd-mMh^,  perhaps  a  mis- 
taken  vocalization   for  bi-mo-thd,   the  6  written   defectively,   Ols.   164^; 


5  8-  A  dirge  aanouiiciiig  Iir&ers  comltig  destruction.  $^^^\ 
A  lamentation  is  pronounced :  "  Israel  shall  fall,  her  forces  shall 
be  reduced  to  a  tenth  ;  for  she  has  disobeyed  Yahweh*s  direct 
command,  'Seek  me;  not  Bethel,  nor  Gilgal,  nor  Beersheba!'" 
and  now  again  it  is  commanded,  'Seek  Yahweh,  lest  ye  perish.' 
[Who  speaks  ?  The  creator  of  the  luminaries,  the  controller  of 
the  seas,  the  destroyer  of  the  strong.] 

The  original  poem  consisted  of  six  strophes  (vs,*-*),  The  second  and 
third  strophes  are  elegiac  in  their  movement,  a  short  line  (dimeter)  follow- 
ing a  longer  line  (trimeter).  Bu.,  ZAW*  IL  3P,  considers  only  the  second 
strophe  to  be  elegiac;  so  Mit,,  1 25;  Dt,  1 75,  The  nj^,-»  (dirge)  was  a  formal 
comptjsiiion^  somewhat  artistically  constructed,  the  second  or  shorter  line 
being  iiitcnfled  to  echo  the  first,  "producing  a  plaintive,  melancholy  cadence." 
To  the  six  original  strophes  were  added,  by  a  later  hand,  two  strophes,  each 
having  four  trimeters.  VJ  belongs  to  the  section  which  follows,  and  should 
precede  v.*'^.  The  addition  is  after  the  analogy  of  the  insertion  already 
noticed  in  4*'.  There  is,  notwilhstandtng  the  statements  of  Oort  {vJ,)  and 
Volz,  entirely  satisfactory  connection  between  vs.*-*  and  vs.*-*. 


•  Or^Hns,  Gcb,,  Dathe. 
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V.   1-3.   Israel  shall  fail ^  nether  again  to  rise;  only  a  tenth  shaU 

survive, 

1.  nT"r  -i3-in]  0  adds  xypfot%  perhaps  substituting  ^i;i*  for  nrn  (Va,).* — n^a 
Sw^r*]  01T  join  with  following  v.  and  make  subj.  of  ri^p;,  —  3^  Q^p j  5^  adds  wne^ 
W'ln  =  in  one  year*  ^^k-)^'*  rh\T2\  6^  join  with  ^S'aj;  %  assembly.  —  nroiw] 
i5  om.  sut;  G  has  his.  —  8.  nin^  *jib<  new  n^  ^:j]  To  be  transferred  to  v,*  to 
follow  Smt^**,  thus  relieving  (i)  a  aerious  intermptioe  in  the  thought  of  vs>\ 
(2)  the  lack  of  a  line  in  one  strophe  and  superfluity  of  a  line  in  another* 
Baumanti  om.  —  "^'i?^]  ^Y^^  ^dd/rom  whuh^  thus  making  n*'**  subj.  of  rHi"»n, 
— -^^kzt]  ®F  have  passive  (=  ^»*rf>)  with  n«D  as  subj.  (V'oL,  50  also  Gr.)5 
^C  have  llithpacl,  while  %V€  insert  in  ii:  lo  also  in  v.^*.  —  ^Kir*  no*?] 
To  be  transferred  to  fol.  riKc,  thus  conforming  to  the  njv  measure  (so  Now*; 
L6hr  places  it  after  nn%v,";  Gun.  and  Oct.  regard  it  as  a  repetition  from  v.*), 

1.  Hear  this  word^  The  beginning  of  a  new  discourse^  intended, 
if  possible,  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  thus 
lead  them  to  repentance.  Such  a  message,  uttered  in  the  pros- 
perous days  of  Jeroboam  IL»  would  certainly  seem  to  be  in  con- 
trast with  the  time  in  which  it  was  uttered,  —  Which  I  take  up 
against  you^  even  a  dirge']  This  rendering  is  to  be  preferred  to 
{%)  as  I  uplift  a  dirge,  making  nfK  =  ai ;  •  or  (2)  because  I  uplift, 
etc.,t  since  it  is  the  more  simple  and  at  the  same  time  accords 
better  with  the  versification.  The  word  **  take  up^'  (RB?:)  i,e, 
on  the  lips,  is  found  in  the  technical  term  Kt^Q,  so  often  used  by 
the  prophets;  it  means  *'to  pronounce,"  "to  denounce,"  and  is 
tjsed  regularly  of  a  dirge  (Je*  7**  Ez*  19^,  etc.)*  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  an  individual's  death  there  was  uttered  a  lamentation  (cf. 
2  S.  i*^  Ez.  28^^  32*  2  Ch,  35^}  so  here,  the  death  of  the  nation 
being  assumed,  the  mourner  utters  the  dirge-song.  This  dirge  is 
not  restricted  to  v.*,  J  nor  does  it  include  the  entire  chapter,  §  but 
lA  contained  in  vs,*'"***^.  —  O  house  of  /irae/~\  The  fllC  connects 
these  words  with  the  preceding,  as  against  i&V  (v^s,),  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  pathos  of  the  appeal.  —  For  thus  says  the  Lord  Yah- 
weh]  Transferred  from  v,^,  introducing  in  the  most  solemn  way  the 
sad  and  severe  announcement  which  is  to  follow.  —  2.  Shall  fall '\ 
The  certainty  of  the  event  being  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  per- 
fect   Very  unreasonable  is  the  interpretation  which  renders  the 
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perfect  literally,  and  has  fallen^  and  upon  this  basis  rejects  vs.*"*,* 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Israel  did  not  fall  until  after  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II.  The  expression  is  used  of  violent  death  (e^. 
2  S.  I  *••**•  *^,  especially  of  death  in  battle,  and  of  loss  of  honor  or 
possessions  {e.g,  2  S.  i^®  Ps.  10^®  Pr.  11").  For  its  use  of  nations 
cf.  Is.  21*  Je.  51'.  —  Not  to  rise  again']  i,e.  as  a  people;  the 
prophet  always  held  out  hope  of  pardon  and  mercy  to  indi- 
viduals. —  Virgin  Israel"]  In  personifications  the  word  "  virgin  " 
is  used  alone  with  no  other  name  besides  Israel  (Israel  never 
occurs  with  "  daughter  "  in  this  sense) ;  aside  from  this  passage, 
this  expression  is  found  only  three  times,t  viz.  Je.  iS'*  si**".  The 
explanations  of  the  phrase,  used  here  for  the  first  time,  may  be 
classified  according  as  the  principal  thought  is  found  in  (i)  the 
figure  of  chastity,  whether  political  chastity,  i,e,  as  being  free, 
unconquered,  independent  of  other  powers  J  (cf.  the  use  of 
"daughter''  in  the  same  sense,  and  sometimes  in  combination 
with  "  virgin,"  in  connection  with  Idumea,  La.  4^ ;  Judah,  La.  i'' 
2";  Egypt,  Je.  46"-^";  Babylon,  Is.  47**  Zc.  2^;  Jerusalem, 
Is.  37";  in  La.  2^  and  Je.  18^  the  reference  is  to  Jerusalem  before 
her  capture),  or  religious  chastity,  i.e.  freedom  from  contaminating 
contact  with  other  gods ;  §  or  (2)  the  idea  of  the  delicacy  and 
self-indulgence  of  the  people ;  ||  or  (3)  the  idea  of  collectivity, 
the  feminine  being  used  to  convey  this  thought,  —  in  this  sense  it 
has  been  taken  {a)  as  a  designation  of  the  people  in  general ;  % 
{b)  as  a  poetic  term  iox  state  (cf  Is.  37^  Je.  14^'  2  K.  19*^)  ;  {c)  as 
the  designation  of  a  city,  and  usually  the  chief  or  capital  city  of 
the  kingdom,  Samaria,  or  Jerusalem.**  It  here  refers  to  northern 
Israel  ft  (i"  Isaiah,  Jerusalem),  and  is  employed  to  mark  the  con- 
trast between  Israel's  past  and  future  condition.  —  She  shall  be 
hurled  down  upon  her  own  soil]  A  stronger  figure  than  that  con- 
tained \n  fallen  ;  the  description  is  expanded  in  Ez.  29*  (leave  thee 
(thrown)  into  the  wilderness),  32*  (leave  thee  forsaken  upon  the 
land)  ;  there  is  no  thought  of  an  uprooted  and  prostrate  tree,  J  J 
nor  of  a  depraved  woman  in  difficult  child-birth.  §§  She  will  be 
left  to  die  where  she  has  fallen.  —  With  none  to  raise  her  up]  An 

•  Oort.  Th.  T.,  XIV.  118.  t  Mit  "il  Va.,  Ros.  tt  Gcb. 

t  Geb.,  Har.,  Hi..  Hd.,  Ke.,  Now.,  Dr.  •♦  Schrfi.,  Ew.  {}  Har. 

$  Os.  II  Cal.,  Pu.  ft  Mit,  Now.,  GAS. 
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advance  upon  what  has  preceded,  for  not  only  will  she  not  be 
able  to  raise  herself,  but  no  one  else  will  be  able  to  render  her 
assistance.  The  Jewish  interpreters  in  general  follow  8E,  and 
regard  the  calamity  as  of  temporary  character.  —  3.  The  diy  that 
gaeth  forth  a  thousand  having  {bul^  a  hit  mired  ieft']^  1  he  two 
circumstantial  clauses  of  this  verse  add  to  the  picture  portrayed  in 
v.*  an  additional  feature,  viz,  the  ninefold  decimation  of  the  forces 
sent  out  to  war,  a  terrible  slaughter.  The  statement  is  general, 
the  diy  being  any  city  in  the  kingdom*  The  thousand  refers  not 
simply  to  the  levy  or  census,*  but  to  the  warriors  who  marched 
out  for  war.t  While  it  is  evident  that  in  Amos*s  time  the  basis 
of  military  enrolment  was  the  towns  and  villages,  in  earlier  days 
it  was  tribes  and  families.  {  For  allusions  to  similar  companies, 
cf.  I  S.  8"  2  S.  1 8^  *  2  K.  1 1*^*^  Ex.  i8«  etc.§  ^  Of  the  house  of 
Israet~\  Transferred  {v\s,), 

1.  nt'K]  Depends  for  its  construction  upon  nj^p-  if  as  a  pronoun  it 
refers  to  ">3iri,  nj*p  is  cither  in  apposition  with  it,  or  mn  ace.  of  purpose, 
GK.  131  i:  K6.  327 1'.  584^  (Now.)^  but  if  ^B»«="as"  (Ew,»  33411,  Ba., 
We.),  nrp  it  the  ace,  after  Krj;  the  for aier  is  preferable.  —  niri}  Ptcp,  of 
immediate  future,  GK,  1 16/;  since  the  lifting  up  of  a  ward,  or  of  the  voice, 
is  but  an  Oriental  phrase  for  utterance  or  speech^  perhaps  the  word  speak  would 
fairly  represent  #f2*j ;  cf*  *^v*  Krj  (^  ^ip  O'^n,  sy,  pjj^  j^^  ^7-  ^^^  „g.j  alone. 
Is.  3^  42-*-"  (see,  however,  Paton,  JBl..  XXI L  20J-7),  — rrjy]  The  verb  jj^-* 
is  doubtless  a  den umi  native  from  nj^*^.    A  plausible  derivation  (  7^>l/i,),  for 

nrft  is  the  Arabic  root  C^Lj,  to  forge,  devise,  hence  a  sks! fully  wrought 
production,  so  named  cither  from  its  poetic  form,  or  from  its  contents  as 
glorifying  the  dead  {VVetrstcin,  Ztitsch,  /  Ethnologie^  ^^Ih  PP-  270  ff.).  Bu. 
pfcferi  the  former  reason  {^Z.AW,  IL  28).  This  derivation  from  the  Arabic 
is  doubted  by  some  {e^.  Ba,).  The  closest  parallel  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
II^Iaj,  which  means  both  song  and  elegy.  We  may  also  compare  Eth. 
T&  :  song,  and  ^fC  S  to  sing.  The  r^i^p  is  an  elegy,  a  poem  of  lamenta- 
tion, thus  distinguished  from  ^rni,  which  means  sometimes  a  song  of  lament, 
but  sometimes  simply  the  cry  of  mourning  (Je,  31^*);  cf.  the  vb,  in  1  S*  7*. 
r\x^\^  is  used  commonly,  as  here,  with  Kr;  {Je.  7^  9'  Ejt.  19^  26^'  27*-^ 
38W  32*);  with  ?jV  (2  S.  !»'  Ez,  ja^**),  and  with  -"^S  With  i*rj,  ^;  gen- 
erally precedes  the  person  or  thing  which  is  the  object  of  lamentation,  but 
sometimes  ^H  (Er.  19*  27*^);  *'>  is  sometimes  used  of  the  place  (Je.  7"*). 
For  the  importance  of  elegies  among  Oriental  nations,  cf.  Wet /stein  (t'^O 
and  the  Arabic  work,  I/amasa,  365-497.     The  principal  rhythm  of  the  T\i^p 

•2m*       t  Hd.,  Bo..  Sche^.        t  We.,  Now.        f  Ct  Bens.  ^fi«  359* 
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it  a  long  line  followed  by  a  shorter  one,  the  favorite  tncasures  being  3  and  2 
words,  4  and  2,  and  4  and  3,  However,  a  njv  n^iay  be  written  in  another 
measure,  and  the  Qtnah  measure  may  be  used  for  other  poems^  as  a  later 
tmge.  On  Qtnah  rhythm,  see  Bu.  ZAIV.  IL  6  C,  38-45;  III.  299  f.;  XL 
234 ff.;  XI L  261  ff.;  and  in  /Whss,  Jahrbmhfr^  likjjt  pp.  46a ff.;  Ley,  SK.^ 
1896,  p.  637;  LiHiVI.  Praph.  I.  209;  Kti.  SHL  315  ff.;  BDli  s.v.  The 
principal  examples  of  the  -ij^p  in  ihc  O.T.  are  the  following :  the  Book  of 
Lamentations  Is.  14*-^*  Ez.  19»'»<  261^"  27'-^-^  28J^*-Jy  (doubtful)  32*^«  Jc,  9'. 
and  several  separated  vs.  fallowing,  Is,  45'*^-'  Ps.  137  2  S.  i**^  3*"-  (the 
last  two  not  in  the  technical  measure)  2  K»  uj^-'^  {—  Is.  yj^^)  Is.  I*'"^ 
Ho.  6'*^  Am,  S^^.^-Sk^^"*  n^'i]  Vocative;  not  subj.  of  rhtl  (v.*). -^8,  n^Cj] 
Proph.  pf.,  H.  19,  2;  GK.  106  «;  Dr.  §  14, — n^DiP  N"^]  Impf.  in  contract 
with  preceding  pf.,  used  to  intensify  the  idea  that  the  destruction  will  be 
permanent,  H*  20,  2,  rni.  h\  Dr.  §36;  on  the  inf.  with  i^oir,  H*  36,  3  (2); 
GK.  \20a%  K6.  399^.  — r^ir^:]]  On  the  cstr.  state,  GK.  I28i;  K5.  337^. 
—  no^ra  rw]  Circ.  cL,  H.  45,  2  <r;  on  force  of  pw,  Ko.  361  <^,  402  w. — 
8.  "iT^]  Stands  first,  not  because  emphatic,  but  in  a  circ*  cl.,  H.  45,  3, 
rm.  d,  —  rwic*ri]  On  art.  with  ptcp.,  IL  4,  3/;  here  joined  poetically  to  "^-^r-, 
the  City  being  thus  represented  as  going  out  to  war.  —  *^^i*]  Ace.  of  limitation, 
or  specification,  H,  33,  3  ;  GK.  117  s  ;  Ko.  332^;  so  also  nnr;  for  a  similar 
constractionf  cf.  2  K.  5^,  0>*inJ,  and  2  K.  9^,  onsij*  The  same  idea  is  ex- 
presMci  by  ^  with  tlie  numeral;  cf,  I  S.  29*.  —  n^^S]  Not  a  case  of  *?  us«d 
when  the  preceding  governing  word  is  absent^  but  like  "<n^  in  Jc.  13''  (Hi.)  ; 
cf.  Ku.  281  w. 


4-6.  Israel  shall  fall  (vs.'"''')  because  she  has  disobeyed  the 
divine  command  given  in  the  past  to  seek  Yahweh  ahne,  [Bat 
even  now  the  entreaty  comes  again]  Seek  Yahweh^  lest  ye  perish. 

These  verses  contain  the  second  half  of  the  dirge  (strophes  4,  5)  and  the 
concluding  strophe  of  the  original  poem,  somewhat  mutilated.  The  second 
half  gives  the  explanation  of  the  destruction  announced  in  the  first  half; 
while  in  the  concluding  strophe,  the  prophet,  as  so  many  times  before,  tarns 
in  exhortation  to  the  people  to  do  the  thing,  the  neglect  of  doing  which  in  the 
past  has  cost  them  so  Nearly.  The  logical  connection  of  vs.^^  becomes  plain 
when  "ISM  (V'*)  is  taken  as  historical  pf.,  or  plup.  {vdJ)\  and,  therefore,  the 
proposal  to  throw  out  vs.i-^  (Oort),  or  to  treat  v.*  as  introducing  a  new  section 
(Now.,  Marti),  may  be  rejected. 

5.  nayn  kS  par  -vioi]  To  be  transfenrcd  to  the  beginning  of  v.*;  it  is 
entirely  rejected  by  Baumann,  since  (t)  It  spoils  the  strophic  arrangement* 
(2)  has  nothing  to  correspond  to  it  as  in  the  case  of  Bethel  and  Gilgal;  cf.  4*, 
where  only  the  two  cities  are  mentioned;  als<->  8^*. — y^r  "^Hai]  fi  has  hri 
rh  4>piAp  TBu  6pKou;  cf  same  in  Gn.  26**  21**,  but  in  Am.  S"  it  has  proper 
name.  —  i>kS  ns-i^]  0  lo-rat  ik»T  o^x  vwdpxovff^^  ^innlsLvh  S  and  QT}  all  seeming 
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to  take  tiwS  in  the  sense  of  f**iS  (Seb„  so  HaL);  F  m/  inuHHs.^^.  It 
seems  probable  that  an  entire  member  has  been  U»st,  perhaps  Swnr*  r*3  nnp. 
— ^nVx';]  0  dwXd/i^]3  with  ^Oi"  no  as  subj.  —  3^x  or  p*?!  (Va.)  or  n:2j,  ci 
Is.  4-*  (Vol);  U  (Qtnhuraiurt  %mn\^x\y  J&.  Read  '^  r'»33  e^w  n>r^^  (so  We,, 
Elh^  L6hr»  Gun,  7'h.  Si.  XV'IIL  22 1;  cf,  Baiiniann)j  cf.  Gun,  c*k3  nSr^  (in 
his  coram,,  but  abandoned  later  in  favor  of  We.'s  reading;  so  also  Gr*)- 
Now.  fK3  n^r;  Oct.  CPKD  rj:;  Elb.  &'k  1^^tt'^(?);  Jial  nV(?);  Duhm  (^^. 
3799)  and  ^larti,  cm  jriS  n(^i\ — ^h^^k]  ^  adds  ai/rAi'.  Now.  om.  as  gloss, 
—  Sm  n*a^]  0  T^  c»fir^ 'Icr^a^X  (cf.  Ho.  10^*);  one  cod,  has  ry  *Iirpai}X;  so 
also  one  cod,  of  Kenn,  ^kic^"^,  and  one  of  de  R,  Sk^jt^  n^3^  (so  also  Dathe, 
Gr,  Now.,  Elh.»  llaK,  Lohr,  Oort  ^w,).  *A.  and  2,  t<JJ  Bat^iJX;  0.  ry  offf^ 
BattfiJX.  Hirscht  explains  the  reading  Snic»*  as  due  to  a  marginal  note  by  a 
reader  contrasting  p»t  n*3  and  "^C*^  P'3,  which  resulted  in  the  blending  of  PO 
^z*^  and  ^H  r''»a  into  Swir^  r*a.  We.  and  Now.  ora,  Sm  noS  as  a  gloss;  Marti 
transposes  it  to  vj.  Get.  transposes  thus:  'd  |*ki  Skiit"  n"»3  n^3w\,  Lohr 
rejecls  v.**  as  an  interpolation  based  on  i*,  and  introducing  a  thought  entirely 
foreign  to  Amos. 

4.  For  thus  said  Yahweh  to  the  house  of  hraet\  The  prophet 
has  just  described  the  coming  desolation.  This  description  sug- 
gests at  once  the  question,  Are  we  not  zealously  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  ?  Why  are  we  then  to  suflTer  ?  The  answer  is 
furnished  :  '  Yahweh  in  times  past  spoke  thus  and  thus»  —  com* 
mands  which  ye  have  disobeyed.'  The  verb  is  not  to  be  rendered 
saith^  but  said^  referring  lo  the  injunctions  of  the  past.  The  dirge 
may  well  describe  the  occasion  of  the  impending  calamity.  The 
ordinary  interpretation  which  makes  this  an  exhortation  uttered 
by  the  prophet,  after  announcing  the  calamity,*  takes  away  the 
force  of  the  most  impressive  portion  of  the  piece,  and  compels 
the  prophet  to  give  two  exhortations  in  practically  the  same  lan- 
guage (see  V.**).  ^  S€€k  /«/]  A  common  phrase  for  the  expression 
of  religious  desire  implying  worship  and  obedience,  and  used  ahke 
of  God  and  idols.f  —  And  live\  i.e.  that  you  may  live^  implying  that 
the  danger  ahead  may  not  be  averted  otherwise  ;  cf.  Is,  1^'  Am.  5^^ 
The  life  of  course  includes  national  life  and  prosperity  (Baur),  For 
other  examples  of  two  imperatives  used  in  this  way,  either  condi- 
tionally, if  you  seek  me  you  witi  certainly  iive,  the  conclusion  being 


•  Nearly  all  comni, 

f  Besides  Jfin-^,  the  word  here,  rpa  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense;  c£  Ps,  84* 
Is,  8^^  55*.  The  exact  mciining  here  as  gathered  from  the  context  is  h  makt  tffori 
i»  00iy  Au  wiU  tfW  i0^ractii€  a  rtghttous  It/*, 
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thus  rendered  more  certain,  or  as  an  action  with  a  purpose,  seek  me 
in  order  that  you  may  live,  the  request  being  thus  emphasized,  cf. 
Gn.  42**  I  K.  22"  2  K.  5"  Je.  27^^  Am.  5".  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  future  life,  nor,  perhaps,  even  to  spiritual  life.*  —  6.  And 
to  Beer-sheba  do  not  (ye  shall  not)  cross  over'\  {v^,).  This  line, 
probably  corrupt,  must  be  transferred  to  precede  the  line  and  do 
not  seek  Beth-el,  which  is  required  by  the  chiastic  arrangement  of 
the  next  strophe.  Several  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
lack  of  a  corresponding  line,  as  in  the  case  of  Gilgal  and  Beth-el, 
e^.  a  pun  is  evident  in  the  very  word  DStt?  "iKS  =  "Stt?  "JKa  =  fount 
of  captivity ;  f  or,  Beer-sheba  is  omitted  because,  being  in  Judah, 
it  was  not  destroyed  when  Samaria  fell ;  J  or  because  Amos  is 
prophesying  only  to  the  ten  tribes ;  §  or  because  no  suitable  paro- 
nomasia could  be  found  for  Beer-sheba.  ||  If  the  present  text  is 
accepted,  we  must  understand  that  the  Israelites  of  Amos's  day 
were  not  satisfied  with  visiting  the  sanctuaries  of  the  North,  but 
were  so  zealous  in  their  worship  as  to  cross  over  the  border-land 
of  their  own  territory  IT  and  penetrate  as  far  south  as  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Beer-sheba,  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Hebron  on  the 
road  to  Egypt.  Beer-sheba  played  an  important  part  in  the  sto- 
ries of  the  patriarchs,  cf.  Gn.  21"-^  ®  2^^'^  28"^  46^;  there  is  no 
authority  for  Driver's  statement,  "  in  Amos's  time  it  was  a  popular 
resort  for  pilgrims  from  N.  Israel,"  unless  it  is  found  in  8"  (a 
doubtful  text).  After  the  captivity  it  was  again  occupied  (Ne.  1 1*'). 
This  worship  was  strikingly  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of 
Jeroboam  I.  that  Jerusalem  was  too  far  away  from  the  Northern 
tribes  to  be  the  place  of  central  worship.  The  most  extreme 
form  of  corrupt  worship,  viz.  that  at  Beer-sheba,  is  thus  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  true  attitude  commended.  —  Ye  shall  not  seek 
Beth-el']  i.e.  visit  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. —  And  Gilgal  ye  shall  not  enter]  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  these  places  as  the  seats  of  sanctuaries.  —  For  Gilgal  shall 
surely  go  into  exile]  The  Gilgal,  in  which  they  now  take  such  de- 
light, will  be  laid  waste.**  —  And  Beth-el  shall  become  {Beth)aven] 

•  Cantra  Pu.,  Kc.  t  Jer.,  Hi.  |1  Ros. 

t  Har.  {  Ba.,  Ke.  H  Jer.,  Har..  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ba. 

•♦  The  alliteration  of  the  original  n^j^  n^j  ^j'^jt  cannot  well  be  indicated  in  a 
translation.    Cf.  Ew.,  Gilgal  wird  Galle  weinen  ;  Ba.,  Gilgal  giltig  entgilt  es ;  Or., 
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The  word  p»  has  been  variously  taken  as  meaning  nought^^  idoi- 
atry,\  iniquity  \  {cf.  Ho.  4*^  5*  10*)  ;  troubie ;  §  in  a  recent  transla- 
tion it  is  rendered  des  Tiu/eis,  ||  It  is  better  to  understand  it  as 
an  abbreviation  If  of  pH  n*3,  the  fiR  in  either  sense  being  the  oppo- 
site of  ^K  (Beth-el).  Cf.  Hoffmann's  suggestion**  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Northern  kingdom  had  many  Egyptian  elements,  such 
as  the  calf,  that  Yahweh  was  identified  with  Ra',  and  Beth- el  with 
On,  the  sacred  city.  Hence  the  use  of  pK  by  Hosea  and  Amos 
has  a  double  sense;  here  ** your  On- Beth-el  will  become  Aven,  delu- 
sion.*' It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  not  far  from  Beth-el,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  desert,  there  was  a  village  (the  site  of  which  is 
now  uncertain)  named  Beih-aven  (cf,  Jos.  f  18*^  1  S»  13^  14^)  .tt 
—  6.  The  dirge  being  now  completed,  it  is  the  natural  thing  for 
the  prophet  to  otter  an  exhortation.  This,  found  in  v.",  completes 
the  piece.  But,  unfortunately,  one  line  seems  to  have  been  lost ; 
perhaps  it  read,  And  now^  O  house  of  Israel^  seek  Yahweh  and 
/fW]  />.  do  as  he  long  ago  bade  you.  —  Lest  he  cast  fire  on  Joseph*  s 
housed  \X  The  wrath  of  God  is  represented  by  fire  (Dt.  32"  E2. 
22*').  Joseph,  as  well  as  Ephraim,  is  often  used  for  Northern  as 
distinguished  from  Southern  Israel  (cf.  2  S,  19^  Ob.***  Zc.  lo* ; 
Joseph,  without  house,  occurs  in  Am.  5**  6*  Ez.  37^"  Ps.  78"^). — 
For  Beth-el^  @,  some  Mss.,  and  the  demands  of  the  parallelism 
incline  some  {ths.)  to  readyj^r  Israel;  but  the  reading  of  |M8D  is 
satisfactory,  Beth-el  being  the  centre  of  the  religious  coitus ;  cf. 
2  K.  2  2"Is.  i^  Je.  4*.§ 


4 
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4.  The  Hebrew  cauld  not  distinguUh  has  said  (indcf.),  has  just  said  (pf. 
of  immefliatc  past),  from  the  historical  snid :  the  latter  is  intended  here,  H. 
16,1;   Dr,  §7;    GK.    io6*/.  —  vm 'jism]   H.   48,8^;    Dr.  §  152,   i;    GK. 


Die  Rallstadt  r&Ut  -mn  dummtn;  Mit.,  Gitgai sktiU  j^  into  galtwg  captivity;  We., 
Gtlgal  wird  turn  Galgen  gehen  ;  GAS.»  Gitgat  ihaU  taste  tkt  gail  &/  exile,  Cf. 
Ho.  12^^  for  (1  similar  alliteration  of  ttie  same  letters ;  and  for  other  cases  Is.  io3» 
159  Je.  61  Mi.  ii'>  "'  n  1"*  Zp,  a*. 

•  Mich.,  Jus.,  Ros„  Ba.,  Or,  %  Ew.  I  Wc. ;  cf.  GAS. 

t  Hd,.  GAS,  §  Dr.  H  Hi.,  Mit* 

••  ZA  W.  in.  105  f.  ft  GAS.,  art.  *•  Beih-aven/'  EB. 

JJ  flSBT  n*^!?*  has  been  translated  advance {C^\^, pass  tkr&kgh  c&nsHming  j//  (Han, 
Jus.,  Hd.).  destroy  (Dahl),  kindle  (S  and  V,  vj.).  The  translation  adopu*d.  which 
seems  better,  rests  upon  the  suggestion  that  n  and  3  are  easily  confused  in  sound» 
while  the  3  of  CK 3  is  inserted  after  Llic  analogy  of  ditfographjf. 
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t  lo/;  K6,  364  A,  cm  and  ir^3  are  praclically  sytionymouji  (cf.  Ei.  34*) ;  and 
arc  used  alike  of  seeking  Yahweh  and  of  seeking  idoli  {r^,  Lv,  19*1  Is,  19*  Dt, 
18"  Je.  S*  21^  Gn.  ^s^\  etc).  For  original  force  of  both  see  BSZ.  and  BDB. 
An  early  meanings  resort  hf^  tcenis  to  appear  in  Am,  5*  Dt.  12*  2  Ch.  i*. 
Both  words  were  used  cummonly  of  consulting  the  deityt  through  an  oracle 
or  through  a  prophet,  in  reference  to  matters  of  ali  kinds*  religious  and  secu- 
lar (Ex.  18**  1  S.  9"  2  K.  3II  8*"  Ez.  20^ -^  etc.).  From  this  usage  came  the 
broader  meaning  of  seeking  in  prayer  and  worship  and,  in  general,  striving  to 
act  in  accord  with  the  divine  will  (Dt.  4-'^  Ho.  5*  Zp,  2*  Ps,  40^^  69^  I05», 
€tc.).  In  prophetic  speech  c^'i  b  much  the  more  common  word  of  the  two 
when  uAcd  of  religious  affairs,  — 6.  t^mn  •>«]  Deprecation,  H.  41,  I  h\  Dr. 
f  50  {a)  06s.;  GK.  152/;  K6.  352^.,  but  cf.  mS  (with  m^r)  prohilfitian,— 
SjSj3i  Si«no]  marks  the  chiasm;  perhaps  vh  after  Sj^jn  is  due  to  a  desire 
not  to  repeat  the  sound  r;/.  —  n*^P  n<^j]  IL  28,  3  a;  GK.  II3«  ;  KO,  329  r. 
—  SjSjr^  13]  Note  masc.  form  of  the  vb.,  though  the  feminine  is  more  usual 
with  names  of  towns  ;  K6.  248  c.  The  subj.  first  because  emphatic,  so  '^Hn*^; 
note  the  chiastic  order  of  the  proper  names  in  **,  as  compared  with  that  in 
.•5«^ — 6.  nSif*]  vj.  The  difficulty  is  twofold  (l)  the  use  of  nSx  with  ace.  of 
the  person,  when  it  is  regularly  followed  by  *?p  or  S«  (cf.  Ju.  14^*  1 5'*  i  S. 
10^),  being  used  with  the  ace.  in  the  sense  of/ti  reacht  2  S.  19**^ ;  and  (2)  the 
iem.  vb.  n'iDW  which  points  to  c^k  ;  hence  the  many  emendations  proposed 
(vx),  Margolis  {J/SL.  XVII,  171),  however,  defends  nSs^  (but  reads  tn^} 
on  the  basis  of  the  usage  of  nSx  in  Ecclus,  S^^  where  it  is  followed  by  P*^nj3 
(a  mistake  for  nSmaj  cf.  (5)  and  rendered  kindlt  by  <5.  —  "lOi*  r*3]  Subj., 
not  obj.  —  ^^3H]  Fena.  as  ref.  to  rw.  —  ^Kn^a'?]  Correct,  notwithstanding 
We,  ei  ai,t  v.i.\  not  ace.  (S  =  sign  of  ace)  after  naso  (cf.  Hd),  nor  to  be 
connected  with   n^gK  (Mau.);    but  dat,  of  adv.  or  disadv,;    cf.  Ez.  37^^; 


8,  9.  IVka  is  it  thai  you  are  asked  to  seekf  Yahweh  is  his 
namey  ike  creator  of  the  luminaries^  the  controlUr  of  the  seas^  the 
destroyer  of  the  strong. 

This  arldition  from  a  later  hand,  **to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  prophetic 
picture,*'  falls  into  two  strophes,  each  of  four  trimeters.  It  bears  the  general 
character  of  the  additions  found  in  4**  9*"* ",  and  resembles  in  style  the 
Deutero- Isaiah  (cf.  Is,  40^*^).  Note  (l)  the  use  of  participles,  and  (2)  the 
peculiar  words;  cf.  Stickel,  Ilioff  276;  Che.  EB,  L  153  "♦  3.  Vs.* '"^  » 
are  placed  by  Elh.  after  2"',  Their  lack  of  connection  with  v.'  is  generally 
acknowledged  (so  Ew.,  followed  by  GAS.,  who  places  them  before  v.^;  Gr.* 
who  would  place  v.®  after  4^*;  Oet,,  who  suggests  the  alternative  of  the  end 
of  the  chap.;  Che.  EB,  I.  153,  who  places  them  after  4**;  Now.,  who  re» 
gards  them  as  a  misplaced  gloss  on  v,*;  Dr.,  Marti,  and  others,  who  treat 
them  as  an  interpolation;  cf,  Baumann), 
J 
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9.  iDJf  rtri^]  To  be  I  ran  sf erred  to  the  beginning  of  v*',  ioroe  prccediog 
word  being  lost ;  or  perhaps  the  line  may  be  filled  (torn  C  =  Zr/  lA^re  bt  fear 
in  Uu  prtitHce  of  him  wh&^  etc.  Two  codd.  of  Kenn.  add  ^1K^I  and  two  codd. 
of  d  read|  Yahwtk,  God  of  hosd,  —  S»D3>  hd^j]  0  wdwa  koI  fieTvurK€vdi;^if  ^ 
3DC!  S3  (Vol.);  ' A.' ApKToupoif  icat  ^QpLutira. ;  l^,U\«td5at  Kat  da-rpa;  TB  Arrtw 
rumet  Oriontm  :  9,  IlXeid^o  kqX  ianpof  ;    tC  kV'O^i  hd^d;   ^  l-lt^-i*^  IV*.^. 

—  ryi^^t}  Read  ms*;*?  (cf.  Ps.  23*)  full  6  r«idir  (Va.)t  not  "^Si  (Vol.; ;  U  /^w^- 

^r^j;  but  &  IZaL  ^Sj  (see  BDB.).  — n^^^]  Rtad  n^^s%  with  ten  codd. 
Kenn.  and  seven  dc  R.  (so  Dathe,  Mit.,Ourt  7k7\  XIV.  liS,  Elh.).  — wipn 
OM"'»oS]  8C  =  wJw  cammandi  io  gather  great  armies  like  the  waters  of  tke  sea. 
— 9*  rVjon]  6  6  «*ot^«r  =  j^^doh  (Now,);  6**  ^  Stof^ffwv  ;  'A,  A  fwi^iwi' j 
2.  ri^  irotoCj^a  ifaTa7eXd<rai ;  F  ^w/  arridet  {iuhridet^  cod.  Atn.);  C  "^aJD*!; 
S  -^N*V>.  Gr,  qu^pSdh  ;  Oet.  ^fv^Tl ;  Oort  -*3JC  ;  Elh^  S^-uon  ;  Oort 
(£wi,)  and  Marti,  K*Sec^,^^£']  Read  "i3tr,  fol.  0  tfi/irr/n/t/idj'  (so  Ew.,  Hi., 
Oort,  Gr.,  GAS,,  Now.,  Oct.),  %  |  *S«  and  E  >^i:"^n  =  :r-j  (Seb.) ;  IB  vastita- 
tern  ;  S.  dfftavKFfxdp.  HoflFm,,  "it^  here  and  in  fol.  clause,  Elh,,  nr.  —  r;?]  0 
iffX^^  =  Ti?  (so  also  Oort)  ;  U  robustum  ;  K  3*d\"'P;  S  j  1  *  aS  ;   Hoffm.,  i;(?). 

—  -ir>]  S  Pfai  TaXaixwpfai';  '^  depopuUitionem ;  Sb  l-'^^nSfro;  C  rnr3>;  Hal, 
■i^t^v  St  would  read  (to  aUo  iJr.  and  Oort  £m.)  -^acn  on  basis  of  0  and 
la,  59^  60^"  Je.  48*;  but  it  is  better  to  read  ^^t:*  for  the  pcevioua  ic  (v^.) 
and  retain  jpfl^  here,  since  &  employs  (rvvrptfifids  and  irdi^pififia  to  represent 
-kjs*  twenty-three  times,  but  ^£*  only  four  times,  including  this  passage,  while 
the  vb,  "^3!?  is  regularly  rendered  by  avvrpi^ut,  raXatirujp/o,  on  the  other 
band,  represents  -sr  ten  times  and  ^^2^  only  thrice,  while  "nc*  is  regularly  ren- 
dered by  TaXttiirwp^w.  However,  the  occurrence  of  the  phrase  "^ari  ^r  in 
Is,  and  Je.,  where  0  renders  by  avrrp.  Kai  raX.,  makes  the  matter  somewha.t 
uncertain.  — -1X30]  Hoffm.O'?3?C?).  — «o^]  Read  w^r,  with  all  the  versions 
(so  Va.,  Oort  TAT.  XIV.  uS  and  F.m.,  HoflTm,,  GAS.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Oct,, 
Hal);  B  2.  ivdyuv;  F  afert;  Sf  U^ilc;  tE  O^^s'^.— These  vs. are  evidently 
not  genuine.  V.^  must  be  transferred  to  precede  v.*",  see  p.  105.  So  Bauer, 
Ew.,  Or,,  GAS.;  cf.  Mit.,  who  strains  himself  in  the  effort  to  connect  vs.*  ■»**  ^ 
(p.  129);  Gun,,  who  rejects  v.^;  WRS.  Proph.  (p.  400),  who  maintains  that, 
though  not  closely  connected  with  the  immediate  context,  these  vs.  are  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  general  purport  of  the  thought  of  Amos,  and  that 
the  ejaculatory  form  is  "  not  surprising  under  the  general  comiitions  of  pro- 
phetic oratory,  while  the  appeal  comes  in  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the  intense 
feeling  at  a  critical  point  in  the  argument,"  The  suggestion  has  tieen  made 
to  transfer  ^n»3-n  frum  v J,  with  5  (New,  r.i.  p.  1 18),  or  to  supply  i8?-^-»  (Mich., 
Jus,),  or  sefk  Yahwfh  (Geb,),  or  fie  is  the  one  who  (Ba,);  but  it  seems  best 
to  supply  part  of  a  line  which  shadl  include  the  words  taken  from  the  end  of 
the  V,,  viz.  m^  n^n%  since  this  phrase  could  not  originally  have  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  description.     In  4**  it  comes  at  the  close  of  the  sentence. 
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8,  Whase  name  is  Yafiweh'l  The  God  who  is  Israel's  national 
God,  and  who  desires  Israel's  strongest  allegiance,  —  7 hi  creator  of 
iht  Pieiades  and  Orion'}  In  two  or  three  strokes  the  poet  depicts 
the  omnipotence  of  the  God  for  whom  he  pleads.  He  seizes  upon 
two  of  the  heavenly  constellations  which  are  most  conspicuous  to 
represent,  by  synecdoche,  the  universe  that  is  visible.  They  are 
referred  to  in  J b.  9"  jS"*^*^^  (cf.  Is.  13^")  in  the  same  way  as  a  proof 
of  God's  creative  power.  The  Hebrew  name  for  Orion,  which 
also  ^fooif  may  perhaps  contain  a  trace  of  some  old  mythological 
notion,  which  held  this  constellation  to  have  been  **  originally 
some  foolhardy,  heaven-daring  rebel  who  was  chained  to  the  sky 
for  his  impiety/'  *  The  thought  is  not  different  from  that  of  the 
Psalmist  (8^).  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  rather  than  (i)  the 
interpretation  of  na-5  as  **genia!  heal"  and  b^UZ  as  '*cold/*t  on 
the  ground  that  it  harmonizes  better  with  the  context  to  speak 
of  present  acts  than  of  a  far-distant  creation  (bnt  cf.  the  custom 
of  the  DeoterO'Isaiah) ;  or  (2)  that  which  finds  the  principal 
force  of  the  utterance  10  the  star- worship,  which  was  not  nncom- 
inon  in  Israel  (cf.  Je.  7^*  44''^  2  K.  17"  2I^^  cf.  zf),  the 
thought  being  "do  not  worship  the  stars,  bnt  the  creator  of  the 
stars  '• ;  t  or  (5)  that  of  na*3  as  "  fortune,' '  "  destiny  '* ;  §  or  (4)  that 
which  supposes  the  stars  to  have  been  mentioned  because  of  their 
inffuence  upon  the  weather,  and  because  the  writer  wished  to  show 
the  supremacy  of  Yahweh  over  all  such  forces,]]  —  H7w  turneth 
deep  gloom  into  morning]  The  **  darkness  **  thus  turned  is  not 
the  darkness  of  death.f  an  interpretation  based  upon  an  incorrect 
pointing  of  r^^h)L  (z'»/.),  nor  the  original  creation  of  light,  \  but 
the  change  from  night  to  day,  a  most  wonderful,  although  most 
common,  phenomenon.  —  And  day  into  night  darkeneih]    This 

•  Dr. ;  so  Du  (on  Jb.  9»).  Che,,  BDB,  For  reference  to  these  consteUatlons  m 
early  Greek  literature,  cf.  Horn.  /A  XV J U.  486-9:  — 

nAiftaAaf  9*  *Ya^(  Tt  ji  Tt  vi^^vov  'tlpimvot 

a  also  XXII.  96-31,  and  Od.  V,  272-75, 

t  Prtrkhursr,  cited  by  Owen  in  his  translation  of  Cal.        t  Gt^h,        }  Schtier. 
H  Hoffm.  ZAH\  HI,  109.  ^  Pu,.  Ke. 


^ 


ii6  jmos 

supplements  and  explains  the  preceding  phrase  ;  the  idea  is  that 
of  the  regular  order  of  nature,  night  succeeding  day,  under  a  great 
Director,  not  that  of  an  extraordinary  event  like  the  darkness  of 
the  land  of  Egypt/  nor  the  shortening  of  the  days  in  winter, 

—  IVAo  calieth  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  poureth  them  on  the  face 
of  the  earthi  Cf,  Is.  48*^  Jb.  38'^.  Are  these  waters  the  rains 
drawn  from  the  sea  and  descending  upon  the  earth  (cf.  Jb.  56^  ;  f 
or  the  fountains  and  streams  by  which  the  earth  is  watered  %  (ciJ^ 
Ec.  i^  Jb.  12^^)  \  or  an  inundation,  the  Noachian  deluge,  the  ^ 
most  terrible  punishment  in  history?  §  In  favor  of  the  last  are 
the  use  of  the  expressions  call  and  face  of  the  earth,  the  thought 
of  the  following,  and  the  typical  character  of  the  illuslrations  of 
Yahweh's  power,  as  thus  interpreted,  viz.,  "Jehovah,  by  whom 
the  world  was  made,  of  whose  will  the  order  and  harmony  in 
nature  are  an  expression,  and  at  whose  command  the  forces  in 
nature  may  become  as  destructive  as  they  have  been  beneficent"  ) 

—  9.  Cause fh  violence  to  burst  upon  the  strong]  For  the  word 
rtaan  (found  elsewhere  only  in  Jb.  9'^  10^  Ps,  39'*  and  nT^sa  in 
Je.  8^)  there  have  been  suggested  the  following:  (i)  Ne  thai\ 
strengthens  (the  spoiled  against  the  strong,  so  that  the  spoiled,  of 
a  waster,  shall  ascend  upon  the  very  fortresses  jT  or  destruction  1 
(=  the  destroyed)  against  strength  (=  the  strong)  so  that  (through 
him)  destruction  comes  upon  the  fortress)  ;  *  (2)  He  that  mani- 
fests;  **  (3)  I/e  that  causes  to  Jiash  forth  (figure  taken  from  the 
dawn),tt  cf.  Is.  47'*  Jo.  2';  also  nG2  in  Is.  42*  58";  (4)  Be  that  \ 
iaughs  at;  J  J  the  third  satisfies  the  context  in  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs  and  accords  with  its  derivation  {vJ),  On 
Hoffmann's  interpretation  vJ.  —  And  eauseth  devastation  to  come 
upon  the  fortress]  This  rendering  is  based  upon  the  reading  ica; 
(f^j.)  instead  of  Kir,  although  the  Qal  of  »CS  (Lke  nicr)  sometimes  . 
has  a  transitive  meaning.  ^^| 

B.  n»p]  has  been  treated  as  o!)j,  of  \srr^  to  be  supplied  (Mich.i  Jus.),  as 
mbject  of  ISC*  r\xv^  (Scbegg),  as  predicate  of  a  sentence  of  which  Kin,  to  be 
suppUcd,  is  subject  (Ba.).  If  regarded  as  an  ititcrpulation,  its  connection 
may  be  very  loose,  perhaps  the  answer  to  some  implied  question ;  cf.  K5,  StiL 
■ ' ■ " — ^ ^ I 

•  Gcb,  \  Pu,.  Ke,.  Reu..  Mit,  •*  Va, 

t  Jcr.,  CaL,  Os..  Geb..  Dahl,  Ros..  Or.  \  Mit.        ff  Ros..  Ba.,  Hi. 

t  HL  It  CaL  XX  -A.,  Jcr.,  Schegg.  Pu. 
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214.  —  ^t2^d']  accure  elsewlierc  only  in  Jb.  9'  38'^;  usually  taken  to  mean  Ihe 
Pleiades  (so  *A.t  S,,  9.,  ami  ^  on  Jb,  58"^),  from  the  idea  that  it  is  similar  to 

Arab.  &«.J  ,  a  heap  (Ba.;  BDB.;  Taylor,  BB,  IIL  S96),  Other  mcaningi 
given  are  Sirius  (Stern»  m  JiitL  Zeitschrift  fur  Wmtn.  u.  Leltcn,  IIL  2580.; 
N5.  in  i?Z, ;  Hoffm.  Z.^ /F.  III.  107  ff.)  and  the  Scorpion  {ZA,  I.  264),— 
*?'0j}  The  dcrtvatvon  from  *»D3  =  to  be  strongs  \&  very  questionable.  The  word 
ordinarily  means  a  fooi.  As  used  of  a  star  it  occurs  only  here  and  in  Jb.  9*  j8*i 
Is.  Ij*^',  'A.  and  IT  and  0  on  Is.  13^0  ^^^  j^  3S8I  translate  by  Oticn,  which 
is  the  usual  meaning  given;  Saadia^  Abalwalid,  and  others  identify  with 
Canopus,  Cf.,  for  further  discussion^  Wetzstein  in  De.  y^^V^  501  f.j  Taylor, 
DB.  III.  632;  R,  Brown^  Jr>,  Tram,  of  Ninth  Con^,  of  OriiHiaiists^  II. 
457  f.  — ri"^i]  The  old  derivation  is  as  a  compound  of  niD  ^\  —  shadow  of 
deaih;  so  »/A.,  S.,  0.  (in  places);  SCTF;  Ges.  Tkes.  ;  SchWlly,  A?x  Lf^en 
nacJk  dtm  Tode,  194;  No.  ZAW,  XVIL  183  flf.;  BDB.  The  vocalization 
pn:>|  from  a'^Jf,  be  dark  (cf.  Assyr.  sa/mii)  is  also  ancient,  and  has  been 
accepted  by  many;  Ew.'  270  c;  De.  and  Hupfeld  (on  Ps,  23*);  BSZ.,  Gun,, 
Bu.  (on  Jb,  3^);  Kti,  I^/trgebaudf,  II.  i,  p.  415.  Barth,  NB.  259  r,  would 
make  the  form  nt^\  (cf.  Marti),  while  Wc»*  proposes  riD'^if  after  analogy 
of  Arab,  tzulamdt.  The  passages  in  which  the  word  is  found  are,  besidet 
ihU,  Jb.  36  10^  f-  125"  1 616  2411  2g»  342a  38IT  la^  ^1  jc.  36  ijiB  1^  23*  ^ao 
iQjio,  H^^n*?iW]  p'or  syntax  according  to  ||ftC  cf.  GK.  117  tV;  Kci.  327  v, 
—  I'^c^rn]  A  pf.  of  experience  fol.  preceding  ptcp.»  in  chiastic  order  with  nen% 
H.  iS»  3;  GK.  106  k.  —  H-iipn]  The  art.  here;  in  preceding  ptcps.  it  has  been 
omitted,  the  first  being  in  cstr.;  cf.  GK.  1 26  /^;  K6.  41 1  A.  —  O^d:!'^]  Impf.  with 
waw  cons.  fol.  a  ptcp.  H.  24,  5;   GK.  111  u,  —  9.   J^'^acri]   Commonly  derived 

from  a  Heb.  root  akin  to  Arab. 


^A^i  iif  be  bri^t,  ^^»  io  be  bright^  joyous* 


In  all  the  other  pas&ages  in  Heb.  the  meaning  be  glad^  cheerful^  is  usually 
assigned;  cf.  Schultens,  Origines  Hebrait  (1761);  Lane,  Arab.  I^x.  245; 
BDB.,  BSZ,  Jt  is  here  in  chiastic  order  with  K-'i*;  here  the  impf.  (indcf. 
frer|.)  follows  the  ptcp.  with  the  article,  H.  21,  3;  GK.  ill  w,  —  ^^c]  Hoffm., 
on  the  basis  of  an  emended  text,  translates,  ke  camez  Taurus  to  rise  after 
Capeila  and  causes  Taurus  to  set  after  P'indemia/or,  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Capella  rises  at  the  end  of  April  before  Taurus  in  May,  and 
Taurus  sets  in  November  after  the  setting  of  Vindcmiator  in  September.  To 
this  it  is  objected  (We.)  that  this  is  too  ordinary  a  matter  to  stand  in  so 
important  a  connection,  and  that  if  this  had  been  the  idea,  the  star*  were  to 
well  known  that  so  different  a  reading  could  not  have  grown  upw 


S  9.  TransgresBora  shall  come  to  grief.  5'"  ***■"*  (i)  A  per- 
verter  of  judgmem  and  an  oppressor  of  the  poor,  Israel  shall  not 
enjoy  the  gains  which  she  has  unjustly  made  (vs.'  *"^),  (2)  Guilty 
of  every  sin,  receiver  of  bribes,  she  must  change  her  life,  if  she 
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would  live  and  have  Yahweh's  presence ;  vs.'**^*.  (3)  Only  right- 
eousness will  furnish  ground  for  mercy,  in  the  great  calamity  which 
is  to  bring  lamentation  to  every  heart  (vs,**"*^). 

This  poem  consists  of  three  double  strophes,  each  double  strophe  including 
one  strophe  of  four  and  one  of  six  lines.  The  ftret  part  of  each  double  strophe 
contains  a  characterizatioii  of  the  times;  the  second  part,  introduced  by  f2^ 
describes  lbs  calamity  which  is  coming  upon  Israel  as  punishment 


I 


7,  10,   11.    Those  who  exerdse  injustice  and  shun  him  who 

reproves  Oum  for  it^  shail  forfeit  all  the  privileges  which  otherwise 
would  accrue  to  them.  The  reasons  for  placing  vJ  in  this  con- 
nection are  :  (1)  its  utter  lack  of  connection  with  v."  and  v.*  j  its 
natural  connection  with  v,^"^  ■  and  the  fact  that  when  joined  to  v.*" 
it  permits  a  strophic  arrangement  of  the  whole  section  at  once 
simple  and  natural.  This  transposition  has  been  adopted  without 
reference  to  the  arrangement,  upon  the  basis  of  the  logical  con- 
nection.* Unsatisfactory  must  be  regarded  the  attempt  to  connect 
it  with  the  preceding  verse  as  a  contrast,  yet  ye  change ^  etc. ;  f  or 
with  the  following  verse,  supplying  consider  at  the  beginning  of 
v,* ;  J  or  to  supply,  Seek  him^  I  sm\  ye  who,  etc. ;  §  or  to  make  it 
a  gloss  belonging  to  6*^^  ||  a  suggestion  growing  out  of  the  endeavor 
to  treat  vs.*'*  as  original  with  Amos  (cf.  Nowack  in  hc^. 

7.  Q^M^n]  %  h  iroca^r^Spcn  (VoL),  rendering  by  same  word  as  for  nrj? 
(v,<);  cf.  the  different  rendering  of  lenn  (v.»),  Oort»  on  basis  of  6,  torin 
(  TkT,  XXV.  121  f;  so  VaK).  — nn*^*^]  6  «^*  I^ot  -  ^"^^^^^  (Va,),  or  perbups 
nS|S  which  Oort  suUtituted  in  1S80,  but  later  {Th7\,  1891)  abandoned  for 
rtSyaS.  F  absinthium:  cf,  6  in  6^^  inKpiap. — n^"*]  New,  trw^v— mun] 
9  sg.  (so  Oort  and  Val.);  Sk  ofi^a^t  joipcd  to  fol  v*;  Gr.  ir^?.  — 10.  WJ»] 
Elh.^HJjr.  —  -^pspa]  ^  pi  —  n-ri^]  &  )  t  ^mSnS,  corrected  by  Scb.  tu)  1  ffl  -* Vi  2:^; 
cf.  Syr,'Hex.  and  Ez.  3*.  —  -^S't]  6.  ©*I  UyoP  =  -y^y,  2*  ^ij/wi.  — 3^sr]  0,  a, 
off-coi^;  S.  anwfiov.  Hoffm,  D*9n  (but  v.  Gun.).  —  11,  oreria]  9  suf.  3  p,  pi,  j 
F  diripiehiUis :  5C  t''3i3C3;  %  ^oI~mM£,  perhaps  =  d^ODO  (Seb.;  so  Hal). 
Read  0500  (so  Oct.,  Marti)  or  d^O'3  (Wc,,  Nou.,  Eth.,  Che,  £B,  I.  155,  Lohr). 
Gr.  Src  C3D0'c;  Oort,  D30D13*  Some  MSS.  read  C"  for  r;  others  csrro, 
O^SDria,  uoo*^  >^  (v.  dc  R*),  —  na  rwrc]  (9  Bu^^a  itcMKrd,  perhaps  reading 
some  form  of  103  for  ^3  (Va,);  to  also  SiV,     Gr.  rnf-^^  (cf.  Dt,  24»").— 


•  Ew.,  Reu.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now. 
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on^jj]  5^  makes  this  and  Dnjns)  reL  clauses,  omitting  in  each  case  the  foUow- 
ing  1.  — -iDfi]   Some  MSS.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R.  ^cn;  cf.  Mi.  6»«->*  Zp.  1". 

7.  They  who  turn  judgment  to  wormwood^  The  leaders  are 
especially  meant,  but  the  people  are  also  not  without  guilt.  The 
arraignment  begun  thus  with  the  participle,  a  favorite  form  of 
expression  with  Amos,  in  impassioned  speech,  is  continued  by  the 
finite  verb  (cf.  H  4") .  The  figure  is  drawn  from  a  bitter  herb, 
reckoned  poisonous  (cf.  6"  Je.  9"  23^  La.  3^  "  Dt.  29"  Pr.  5* 
Rev.  8")  by  the  ancients.  Instead  of  the  sweetness  of  justice, 
the  bitterness  of  injustice  is  accorded.  The  very  institutions 
which  were  intended  to  secure  justice  produce  injustice  (cf.  La.  3^ 
Am.  6") .  —  And  cast  righteousness  to  the  ground^  Righteousness, 
here  meaning  civil  justice,  is  personified,  and  represented  as  an 
individual  thrown  down,  and  treated  with  violence  and  contempt, 
"  trampled  under  foot.**  This  is  stronger  than  the  ordinary  "  turn 
aside  justice"  (Baur)  ;  cf.  2  S.  8"  Is.  59"  Je.  22*.  — 10.  They 
hate'\  Referring,  as  before,  to  the  upper  classes,  who  have  the 
administration  of  justice.  —  Him  that  reprove th  in  the  gate']  i.e, 
the  gateway,  the  place  where  justice  was  administered  (cf.  Dt.  22" 
Ru.  4^'-  Ps.  127*  Pr.  31®  I  K.  22^^  La.  5^*)  ;  the  phrase  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  word  translated  the  one  who  reproves^  i,e,  the 
prophet,  or  the  judge,  who  rebuked  injustice  (cf.  Jb.  13"  19* 
Is.  29*^)  —  perhaps  Amos  himself.  —  The  one  who  speaks  uprightly] 
Not  one  who  advocates  an  unblamable  manner  of  life,*  nor  one 
who  brings  witnesses  to  prove  his  own  integrity.f  The  word  D-on 
is  not  an  object  accusative  =  one  who  speaks  the  truth  (cf.  Is. 
33^'*)  \X  but  an  adverbial  accusative  (cf.  Ps.  15*  Pr.  28^*)  and 
means  sincerely^  blamelessly,  §  —  They  abhor]  A  synonym  of  they 
hate,  but  stronger.  ||  —  Therefore]  The  mark  of  the  second  part 
of  the  strophe;  cf.  vs.^-^*'  (also  3^^  4").  —  Because  ye  trample 
upon  the  weak]  A  more  direct  statement  of  the  charge  already 
made  in  vs.^  ^^.  —  And  take  from  him  exactions  of  grain]  The 
specific  kind  of  oppression  is  here  indicated ;  the  translations 
load  of  grain,  as  much  as  a  poor  man  could  carry  on  his  back  ;1f 
great  load;'*'*  tax  placed  on  every  one  over  twenty  years  of  age* 

•  Geb.  t  Now.  II  Hi.,  Ke.  ♦♦  Lu. 
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(cf.  Ex.  30^*"^°)  ;  his  share*  are  far-fetched.  (Cf.  Gratz*s  emen- 
dation ;  iKsJ).  The  word  has  come  to  be  a  general  designation 
for  gift;t  it  was  sometimes  voluntary  (cf,  Gn.  43**  2  S.  11' 
Je.  40*),  but  also  sometimes  involuntary  (cf,  2  Ch.  24*^  Ez.  20*^). 
In  the  latter  case,  as  here,  it  was  really  a  tax  forced  from  the 
poor  by  the  rich  ;  %  something  more  than  a  euphemism  for  inter- 
est, and  called  such  to  evade  the  law  §  (Lv.  25'"^  Dt.  23^").  Cf. 
Hitzig*s  rendering  which  introduces  the  apodosis  with  this  clause : 
Ye  shall  have  to  take  frotn  him  a  present  of  carn^  />.  as  alms,  — 
Houses  of  hewn  sione^  Cf.  Zp*  i'^  Mi.  6";  houses  of  exceptional 
character,  for  the  rich. — But  ye  shaU  not  dwell  in  them^  Cf. 
Dt.  28*^  Is.  65**  Am.  9" ;  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  dwell  in 
them,  because  Israel  is  to  go  into  exile.  —  Vineyards  of  delight^ 
Cf.  Ez.  23^"'";  Is,  32";  the  poet  pictures  in  the  most  tantalizing 
manner  the  dire  character  of  the  doom  which  confronts  them. 

7.  0*3onn]  Cf.  above;  the  art.  is  used  alcnoat  as  a  vocativev  hut  the  fol.  vb. 
in  lhc3dpeTs,  points  rather  to  Ihe  relative  v^^i^g^s^^  II.  4,  3/;  GK.  126  b\  on 
tense  force  cf.  KtJ.  237  a.  — njp^]  Commonly  derived  from  \fj  —  Arab.  .JjJ* 
to  rei'Uet  abominate,  hence  the  detested  herb,  cf.  Ges,  l^hes,  758.  The  word 
is  used  only  figuratively  in  the  O.  T.,  tV.  either  in  comparisons  (Pr.  5*, 
where  it  is  contrasted  with  honey),  or  as  a  figure  of  apostasy  (Dt.  29^'),  or 
infUBtice  (here  and  in  Am.  6i-)|  or  bitter  gzM  (Je,  9I*  23"  La.  31^-  »*). 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  Artemisium  and  is  common  in  Palestine, 
many  varieties  of  it  existing  there.  Cf.  J,  1-6 w,  AramaiseAe  PJtanzennamtn^ 
80  f.,  401,  421 ;  Tristram,  AW,  Hut.  of  Bible ^^^i.  —  in^jr*]  VL  fol.  ptcp.,  H,  27, 
5^;  GK,  u6.r;  Dr.  §  117  ;  an  Aramaicizcd  pf,,  GK..  72  ee,  — 10.  mjs?]  Stat, 
pf.,  IL  tS.  2;  cf.  UK.  106^*  —  ^FC'3]  According  to  the  accent^  the  aubj,  of  wiir, 
i.e,  those  who  are  in  (he  gate  hate  him  who  reproves  ;  but  il  is  better  to  connect 
with  n*3ic,  —  "^a-i]  Cf.  (5  —  "*?%  and  note  the  chiastic  order,  —  D*cr]  Adv,  ace, 
H.  33,  5  ;  GK.  iiSrt.— I3pn»]  Impf,  of  frequentative  action.  — 11.  D3Dro] 
Has  been  taken  from  d^3»  oppress^  the  tf  being  introduced  to  give  the  resera- 
blancc  of  ro,  be  ashamed  (Gcb.);  from  DO,  the  2*  being  a  mistake  of  original 
copy  (Jus.),  or  a  scribal  enor  (Va.),  or  a  dissimilation  from  Dia  (Gun*,  Oort, 
BDB.  p.  143);  from  «^a  =ij«Lj,  behave  proudly,  abuse  (Har.t  Hi,);  from  B^^a 
=  be  ashamed  (Tuch,  on  Gen.  p.  213,  cited  by  Ba.);  from  Tra,  being  read  Opma 
(Cl^).  It  is  ordinarily  explained  as  a  Po'cl  inf.;  but  it  should  be  read  CD013 
(t/./.),  Qal.  inf.  cstr.,  the  r  being  a  correction  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
letter  corrected;  cf.  *D'.?dj?,  Ne.  ii^*,  and  o^or^Dj,  Ne.  7*^;  cf.  GK.  61  e. — *?*!] 


•  Oort,  7k  r.  XIV.  154.  t  We.,  Dr.,  BDK 
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SV*,  from  which  this  is  derived^  means  to  he  Uw,  wfoJk,     It  if  uncertain  whether  J 

it  it  the  same  as  the  root  S^^,  to  hang.     It  is  probably  the  same  as  Arab.  J*>,  A>  ' 
ht  ima^  viU,  and  perhaps  Assyr.  dalittu^  to  he  humble ^  obedient.    Hence  S-i  means 
(l)  weak^  (2)  lowl}\  humble^  poor,  ^^T^v^t*x.'\  Cf,  Phcen.  rKi*D  '=^tax^  penalty : 

BOB,  673, — -vaj  Means  jnrajw.    Is  perhaps  similar  to  Arab,  -J,  wheat    Usually  j 
derived  from  1^3  —  to  purify^    It  is  written  "is  here  and  in  Am.  8^'  Ps,  72**;  el* 
where  -^3.  —  iivi^]  Continuing  the  inf,  D3Di3;  cf.  K6.413  d.  — ^^na]  GK.  96 j  Sta. 
187  4sr.  —  pnj]  An  abstract  noun  =  hetving:  ^33k  is  to  be  understood  as  pre- 
ceding it;  cf.  Is.  9"  I  K.  6";  KG.  243  b,  —  ncn]  Cf.  reading  ^zr\\   on  ihe  noun  J 
used  as  here  for  adj,,  GK.  128/;  for  nisn  in  same  construction^  Jc.  3^*  12*^  j 
Ei,  26^"  ft.  io6». 


12,  13,  14.  In  view  of  hraePs  many  sins  cf  persecutian  and 
bribery^  prudence  would  suggest  siknce,  in  arder  thai  life  and 
Yahweh  may  still  be  hers.  This  double  strophe  has  m  the  first 
part,  as  before,  a  description  of  Israel's  wickedness,  and  in  the 
second  part  a  threat  of  punishment^  viz,  the  death  of  the  nation 
and  abandonment  by  Yahweh.  The  first  part  has  a  reference  to 
the  "  gate  **  as  the  forum  of  justice,  and  the  second  is  introduced 
by '*  therefore," 

The  authenticity  of  vs.^  i*-  ">^  '*  has  been  questioned  by  Oort  (  Th  71 
XIV,  122,  who  suspects  only  vJ*  and  regards  **  and  ^*  as  belonging  to 
Amos,  but  as  originally  having  followed  v,*^),  VaL,  Now.,  Volz,  GAS,,  Lohr, 
Che.  {EB.  1.  154),  ei  at.  Get.  grants  the  late  origin  of  vJ*,  but  claims 
vs."  '  for  Amos,  placing  themi  however,  after  v.".  We.  also  regards  v.^*  as 
interrupitng  the  connection  between  v.^  and  v.**,  being  only  a  parenthetic 
note.  Elh.  inserts  v.*^  between  5^'  and  2^**>  and  vs.^^*-^*  between  2^"  and 
3^'-.  Marti  places  vs,"'^  after  v.",  and  drops  v.^*  as  late.  The  reasons  for 
suspecting  the  passage  are:  (i)  lack  of  relation  to  \}\  since  a  threat 
(perhaps  v.'*)  would  be  naturally  expected  to  follow;  (2)  lack  of  con- 
nection with  V  J^  the  \:h  of  ^^  having  no  meaning  after  v.^* ;  (3)  lack  of 
unity  within  these  vs.  themselves,  ^*  "  being  a  repetition  of  ** ",  **  and  ^ 
being  an  imitation  of  5*  *;  (4)  the  use  of  ^*3:rr:n  in  a  technical  sense  as 
in  Pr.  JO^"  Ecclus.  20';  (5)  the  lack  of  consistency  between  the  thought 
of  v.^*  and  the  general  spirit  and  teaching  of  Amos,  whose  tone  was  bold  and 
fearless,  rather  than  of  the  kind  to  encourage  silence  under  difficult  circum- 
stances; (6)  the  nation,  although  treated  as  responsible,  is  only  a  remnaM; 
but  there  is  no  time  preceding  734  n.C-,  when  this  historical  situation  exists. 
It  is  to  be  conceded  that  the  logical  consecution  of  the  passage  is  not  as  clear 
as  might  be  expected  from  Amos;  but  it  is  possible  (zmV)  to  answer  moat,  if 
not  &U,  of  these  objections.     If,  howcT^er,  these  arguments  are  conclusive,  the 
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original  piece  is  one  strophe  shorteri  the  second  p&rt  of  strophe  2  and  the 
first  part  of  strophe  3  being  late,  the  original  strophe  2  consisting  of  what  is 
now  strophe  2**  and  strophe  3*. 

12.  n3\"^Km]  Read  as^Kon,  on  account  of  the  masc.  D^cijr  (Wc.»  Now»»  I^Shrt 
Oct.,  Marti;  cf.  Elb.,  p.  148)* — ^iC3  ^npS  ^^^t  *-*-»i]  S  seems  to  have  read 
•3  VipS  If  ^"vnx  (Seb.);  F  KosUs  justi  accipietiUs  munm ;  ST  "»»p!'>  vh  pp^a 
^iBTT  poD  i<Sa,"|S  S't'T^,  —  Hsn  ipx^a  orji*3Ki]  Gr.  itsn  '2  jw  pi%  —  1$,  oi^]  © 
adds  Kjj^Bh  Dtp  ic.  —  np-^]  6K  toj^/»u»v,  perhaps  =  Q^j?-^  (Vol»,  Hirscht),  r\  and 
0  being  simikr  in  Aramaic  script — 11.  *-idk  ib^io]  9  connects  with  v.>*t 

12,  Surely  I  know']  A  new  strophe ;  Yahweh  is  now  repre- 
sented as  speaking ;  however  ignorant  men  may  be,  he  knows  (cf. 
Ps*  73^  Jb.  23"),  —  Many  are  your  iransgressians]  i.e*  in  multi- 
tudes are  they  committed.  —  And  great  are  your  si m]  The  repeti- 
tion is,  of  course,  poetical,  yet  the  two  words  mark  different  kinds 
of  iniquity,  the  first,  deliberate  rebellion;  the  second,  habitual 
variation  from  the  right  The  position  of  the  adjective  in  each  is 
very  emphatic.  After  making  the  general  charges,  the  speaker 
introduces  more  specific  arraignment*  —  Persecutors  of  the  right- 
eous]  Cf.  2^  3®  *° ;  all  the  more  strong  because  of  the  singidar,  and 
the  lack  of  the  article ;  the  impassioned  feeling  is  so  marked  that 
the  speaker  passes  in  what  follows  from  the  second  to  the  third 
person,  —  Talkers  of  bribes]  Ordinarily  1C3  means  ransom^  the 
price  paid  for  life  by  wealthy  criminals  (Ex.  21**  Nu.  35*^)  ;  the 
sin^  if  this  be  the  meaning,  consists  in  threatening  the  unprotected 
with  death  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  new  ransom ;  •  but 
here,  as  in  i  S.  13*,  the  word  means  bribe  given  to  the  judge f 
(cf.  nnr).  —  Yea  the  needy  in  the  gate  they  thrust  aside]  Cf.  2^  Ex. 
23'  Dt.  16"*  24*^.  In  passing  to  the  third  person,  there  is  not 
simply  a  '*  relaxing  of  the  tension  of  direct  invective  "  (Mitchell)  ; 
the  speaker,  as  if  with  gesture  of  the  hand,  indicates  his  con- 
tempt. J  The  offence  mentioned  was  not  (1)  making  the  feeble 
fickle- minded  by  means  of  legal  decisions,!  nor  (a)  giving  un- 
just decision  against  the  poor,  and  thus  depriving  them  of  their 
just  rights  (cf.  Is.  10"  29-*  MaL  3''  Pr.  iS"^),!!  but  (3)  the  repelK 
ing  of  those  who  wished  to  defend  their  cause  (cf.  Is*  10*)  ♦H  — 
13,  There/ore]  The  mark  of  the  second  part  of  the  double  stro- 
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phe. — Since  the  prudent  man  at  such  a  time  is  keeping  silence"] 
This  general  meaning  for  b*3W0  is  to  be  preferred*  to  (i)  the 
teacher,  f>.  the  prophet,  whose  function  it  was  to  rebuke  evil  at 
any  costf  (cf.  5*''  f^  Dn.  12'  i  K.  18^,  perhaps  Amos  him- 
self; }  or  (2)  the  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  restrain  and  punish 
crime.  §  It  includes  all  who  might,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  expected  to  rebuke  the  public  iniquity.  The  fact  is  stated, 
that,  at  such  a  time,  i,e,  under  the  present  circumstances,  injus- 
tice so  prevails  that  speech  will  accomplish  nothing.)  There 
is  no  indication  of  reproach  uttered  against  the  prudent.  The 
translation,  therefore  shall  he  who  understands  this  time  keep 
silence,  for  it  shall  be  an  evil  time,%  connecting  "  in  that  time  " 
with  the  preceding  word,  erroneously  refers  the  utterance  to  a 
future  time  rather  than  to  the  present.  The  whole  clause  is  cir- 
cumstantial, and  as  such  subordinate,  —  a  construction  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  conjunction  since,  —  //  is  surety  an  evil  time']  A  time 
which  promises  disaster.  — 14.  Seek  good  and  not  evil]  The  ad- 
vice has  already  been  given  to  seek  Yahweh  (v.* ;  cf.  v.**  Mi.  6^. 
The  force  of  the  imperative  is  not  really  hortatory,  but  conditional, 
and  it  implies  a  threat,  that  unless  good  rather  than  evil  is  sought, 
national  death  awaits  them.  —  That  ye  may  live]  In  other  words, 
unless  you  seek  good,  a  thing  which  you  are  not  now  doing,  you 
will  die  politically.  —  That  so]  i.e,  in  case  ye  do  so ;  J  not,  in  like 
manner  as,**  nor  "  so,"  corresponding  to  irKS.tt  —  Yahweh  .  .  . 
may  be  with  you]  In  the  special  sense  of  extending  help  and  giving 
prosperity.  —  God  of  Hosts]  i,e,  the  God  who  rules  heaven  and 
earth  is  able  to  render  any  and  every  kind  of  help.  —  As  ye  have 
said]  Israel,  of  course,  always  maintained  that  she  was  loyal  to 
Yahweh.  She  had  always  regarded  herself  as,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
the  people  of  God  (Je.  7^^  Mi.  3").  Has  her  life  justified  the 
idea  ?  Unless  her  whole  attitude  changes,  unless  good  and  not 
evil  is  made  the  end  of  her  national  life,  that  life  shall  cease,  and 
the  much  talked  of  fellowship  of  God  will  be  lost. 

18.  ^3]  Not  causal,  but  asseverative ;  cf.  also  v.^*. — ^njyn^]  Stat.  pf.  H.  18, 2; 
GK.  106^;  Dr.  §  II.  —  oo"^]  Position  and  indeterminateness  indicate  a  de- 
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pendent  clauie  (Now^  K5.  384^)1  or  pred.  acc^  and  by  position  erophmtic,  K$. 
3,34  jt;  so  also  O^Difr*  —  *'iix]  With  ^np^  in  appos.  witli  aubj,  of  isn.^p^ns] 
Collective,  —  *np*^]  Ptcp.  in  cstr.i  GK.  1 16^.  —  ibd]  The  bribe  given  to  a 
criminal  officer,  as  distingnisbed  from  ^nr,  the  bribe  given  to  a  civil  officer  in 
order  to  escape  the  punishment  decreed  (Hi.,  Now.).  —  >JK\]  Epexegetical 
\=ifvfn, — ton]  Pf.  of  Indcf.  past,  H.  17,  3;  Dr.  §  9;  continuing  a  ptcp., 
IL  27,  5*;  Dr.  §  117;  GK.  u6x.=18.  S^^c^Dn]  Circ,  cL,  H.45,  J<*;  Dr. 
j  165.  —  ^3]  Asscverative,  —  H^n]  Copula,  —  14.  Sk]  Deprecatory,  H.  23, 
nn.  ^;  GK.  1527^^;  witb  jussive  understood,  Ko.  355  w.  —  TPiD^l  On  cn- 
pression  of  purpose,  Mit.  Final  Constructions  of  Bibiical  H threw ;  H,  47, 
4  ^  (3);  GK,  165  b^  c\  K6.  396  b,  —  ^n^^]  On  use  of  jussive  here,  cf.  GK- 
109  i;  H.44,  2*;  Dr.  $  62;  K6.  355  «, — onicw]  Pf.  of  indel*  past,  as  yt 
Jmv€  Ail  alof^  said. 


15-17.  Only  righteousness  will  avail  against  the  calamity  which 
is  coming. — The  third  and  last  of  the  double  strophes  does  not 
at  first  sight  seem  so  compact  and  logical  as  those  which  have 
preceded.  Indeed,  v.**  {p*s^  is  thought  by  most  commentators  taj 
be  the  desired  continuance  of  v.'*  and  to  have  no  connection  with 
what  follows.*  In  the  preceding  sub- sections,  the  prophet  has 
pictured  IsraeFs  iniquity  and  ruin.  In  the  first,  all  was  dark ;  in 
the  second,  a  sUght  suggestion  of  hope  was  given,  provided  her 
method  of  life  was  changed ;  in  the  third,  the  case  is  presented 
more  strongly  in  the  form  of  an  exhortation,  followed  by  the  distinct 
assertion  that  perhaps  Yahweh  will  be  gracious,  etc.  There  is 
seen,  therefore,  a  gradually  increasing  representation  of  pardon,  a 
thought  which  filled  every  prophet's  heart,  no  matter  how  dark 
the  picture  which  he  painted.  In  this  sub-section,  as  in  the  other, 
there  occur  the  reference  to  the  '^gate,"  and  the  introduction  of 
the  conclusion  by  '*  therefore,"  although  the  logic  of  it  here,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  not  so  clear  as  in  the  other  case.  (For 
another  alternative,  v^^ 

15.  \2r\m  . . .  Wit?]  6  I  p»  pi.  — 3*3  * . .  jn]  6S  pi;  ^  infinitives  —  $&  do 
evil  and  i&  do  good,  —  'h^\k\  0  flrwt.  ^10.  p^]  Gr.  t?**- — ^r^^^  Because  of 
its  anomalous  position  and  on  the  authority  of  6S  and  seven  Mss.  is  omitted 
by  some  (New,,  Ltibr;  Baumann  omits  the  pbnue  ^jiH  .  ,  .  p*^);  it  is,  how- 
ever, probably  a  corruption  of  tjik;  cf.  the  suggestion  of  GAS.  to  read 
'jiH  nin\  tiropping  ni«33f  ^nSx  as  an  intrtision;  but  the  title  ^nw  nin^  does  not 
otherwise  appear  in  Amos. — ^3w]  Baumann,  Sjk. — ^-^J  '•jnv  Sk  -«DDni]  ffcon- 

*  Cf.  Baumann*  who  drops  5^^  ^  as  late. 
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necti  ^£0^1  with  prcc.  and  ioserts  jta^  after  it,  thus :  xal  xowerhw  xal  *it  ttd&rat 
8fi^¥0¥,  Read  with  Y  (so  aUu  Ourt  Em.,  We,,  Now.,  Gr.,  Oct.,  Elh.),  which 
truisposes  *?k  before  ^fios  thus :  et  aJ plamtum  eos  gut  sciuni  piattgtre  ;  cf,  j&, 
which  inserts  S»*  before  -icos  and  retains  it  also  before  ^j?^r.  2.  give*  ^Xof  for 
vii.  Hal.  •^]?ci(?J  for  idpoi  {cf.  2**  i^op).  This  whole  clause  is  a  gloss  (cf. 
I^hr,  who  omits  ^^cO!:!  Saw  Sw  and  is  followed  by  Now.  TLZ.^  1901,  p.  164), 
as  is  indicated  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  construction  after  the  prec.  clause, 
and  the  impossibility  of  arranging  it  in  harmony  with  the  structure  of  the 
strophe.  — 17,  D^Ct:]  0  hhah  =  a*3-*-i;  cf.  the  reading  o*p'>j  (HoflTm.  ZAW, 
III.  \\Z).  —  13PK  ^5]  %,  —  I  will  m*eoI  myseif  to  perform  vengeana  cf  jmig- 
mini,     ^^*  is  taken  by  Lohr  as  an  addiUun;   while  Baumann  rejects  *'•• 

15.  Hate  einl  and  hve  good^  Already  in  the  preceding  strophe 
a  hint  has  been  given  of  the  possibtlity  of  pardon.  The  sugges- 
tion made,  "  Seek  good  and  not  evil,"  is  now  repeated  in  even 
stronger  fomi,  as  the  condition  on  which  pardon  may  be  secured. 
The  abstract  "  evil "  and  "  good  "  is  better  than  the  concrete  '*  evil 
man,"  **  good  man."  •  The  positive  command  is  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  negative,  for  to  hate  evil  is  not  sufficient  unless  one 
seeks  good.t  The  speaker's  purpose  to  impress  his  thought  by 
repetition  is  seen  in  comparing  "  hate  *'  of  vJ*  with  **  hate  "  of  ¥•*"*• 
The  standard  of  good  and  evil,  in  his  mind,  is  conformity  with 
Yahweh's  will,  —  And  establish  justice  in  the  gate\  In  other  words 
reverse  the  present  condition  of  things  ;  \  the  reference  is  not  to 
the  restoration  of  true  worship  instead  of  calf- worship,  §  nor  to  the 
improvement  of  private  morality,  but  to  the  execution  of  public 
justice,  II  — Ferhaps\  Cf,  Gn,  16"  Jo.  2^*.  Even  if  Israel  should  re- 
pent, the  question  of  relief  is  not  absolutely  certain,  for  there  are 
many  contingencies  \  the  suffering  which  has  been  predicted  may 
be  necessary  for  the  working  out  of  great  plans.  —  A  remnant  af 
Joseph^  Does  the  prophet  here  anticipate  the  doctrine  of  the 
remnant,  '*  the  repentant  and  purified  few,"  so  strongly  emphasized 
by  Isaiah  (cf.  1 1")  and  Micab  (cf.  4*), 5  or  does  he  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Israel  is  now  only  a  remnant  (cf.  7*  '"^  on  account  of  the  calami- 
ties (cf,  2  K-  10'**  Am,  4*^")  which  she  has  already  suflTered  ?  ••  The 
objection  ft  ^o  the  latter  view,  that  the  kingdom  had  been  restored 

•  AE.  t  Ros. 

X  Cal.,  Ros,,  MIt.  (ct  vs.*  '^  w  is  with  ij^in;  cf.  (he  opposite  irrjr»,  yJ), 
$  Geb.  (I  We.  If  Cal.,  Ew.,  Mau,,  Ba„  Pn.,  Kc,  Mil..  Dr. 

••  Jus.,  SchrO.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  On,  We,  ft  Ke. 
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by  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II,  (2  K,  13*^'  14*"®),  has  little  weight 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prophet.  This  difference  between 
the  real  fact  and  the  appearance  (for,  after  all,  the  prosperity 
under  Jeroboam  II.  was  only  the  last  upward  flash  of  the  dying 
flame)  makes  it  unnecessary  to  consider  this  verse  as  a  gloss  added 
after  the  fall  of  Samaria.*  — 16.  Ther€for€\  Refers  not  to  a  par- 
ticular class,  the  hypocrites,  of  whom  the  prophet  now  speaks 
exclusively ;  t  nor  to  the  whole  preceding  paragraph,  vs J  ***^*^  in 
which  their  sins  were  enumerated  ;  %  nor  to  v>\  §  (I'he  Masso- 
retic  space  rests  upon  a  misconception.)  After  a  momentary  pause, 
in  which  opportunity  is  given  for  an  indication  of  assent,  the  poet, 
following  the  form  of  utterance  already  adopted  in  the  preceding 
strophes,  begins  for  the  third  time  the  announcement  of  doom, 
Jlierefare,  i,e,  "  because  they  do  not  do  what  they  have  just  been 
exhorted  to  do/*  ||  because,  indeed,  they  give  no  sign  of  doing  it. 
—  I  will  came  shouHng]  This  is  the  translation  of  fT\%  suggested 
as  an  emendation  of  'nK  (zu*.).  —  In  aii  square t\  The  open  places 
near  the  gates,  the  market-places  (cf,  Je.  48*^  Is.  3^  14^^)  in  which 
injustice  had  been  substituted  for  justice  ;  there  is  no  restriction  in 
the  context  to  the  squares  of  Samaria.  —  For  mouming\  The  shout 
will  not  be  for  joy,  but  rather  a  lamentation  for  the  dead,  accom- 
panied by  beating  on  the  breast  —  Tltey  shall say\  Woe  !  Woe  /]  />. 
the  mourners,  who  form  the  funeral  procession,  which  marches 
through  the  streets,  shall  utter  these  words  (cf.  i  K.  13*  Je.  22^* 
34*  Ez,  2*°  30^.  The  mourning  company  would  include  also 
mourning-women  and  flute-players  (cf  Je,  9"'  48*'  Mat,  ^),%  — 
And  ike  husbandmen  shaU  stsmmon  to  maurmng]  Cf.  Je,  g*'.  This 
rendering ••  is  to  be  adopted,  describing  the  effect  of  the  Judgment 
upon  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  cities  and  towns. 
The  ordinary  interpretation,  viz*  (hey  (people  in  general)  shali 
summon  (he  husbandmen  to  mournings  because  their  rustic  voices 
would  be  loud  enough,tt  or  because  no  inhabitants  of  the  city 
would  be  left  from  the  slaughter,  J  t  or  because  the  occupation  of 
the  husbandmen  would  henceforth  be  useless,  §§  does  not  so  well 
accord  with  the  context.     The  word  **  husbandmen  *'  includes  the 

•  So  Oort  (  Th  r.  XIV.  12a).  t  Cal.  1  Ros.,  Hd,  f  Smi.,  Ke.  |  We. 
f  Btt,,  Ke..  Or.,  Thomson  {LB,  L  MS^*)  J  Van  Lenncp  {BihU  Landi,  586) ;  Mit, 
••  Ew„  Gun,  ft  Hd.  JJ  Ros..  Hd.  {(  Pu.  , 
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cultivators  of  the  soil  and,  as  well,  those  who  had  care  of  cattle.* 
—  And  unto  wailing  (of.  US)  those  skilled  in  lamentation']  This 
has  been  added  by  a  later  hand  to  indicate,  what  the  passage  does 
not  elsewhere  specifically  express,  the  employment  of  professional 
mourners ;  f  skilled  and  unskilled  raise  the  mourning  cry.  %  These 
were  generally  women  (Je.  9^^') ;  but  cf.  2  Ch.  35**  Ec.  12*,  where 
men  are  spoken  of.  §  — 17.  Yea  in  all  vineyards']  Where,  ordi- 
narily, the  joy  is  greatest  (cf.  Is.  16^^  Jb.  24^,  there  will  be 
mourning  because  of  the  failure  of  crops.  The  writer  has  now 
described  the  mourning  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  nation, 
people  of  the  city,  husbandmen,  and  vinedressers,  the  last  two  be- 
ing distinguished  from  each  other,  and  both  from  the  first.  ||  The 
transposition  of  this  clause  so  as  to  follow  Woe  /  Woe  /  which  G.  A. 
Smith  proposes,  is  unnecessary.  —  When  I  pass  through  the  midst  of 
thee]  Laying  waste  the  country ;  an  allusion  to  the  passing  through 
Egypt  (Ex.  II*  1 2^*) .IT  It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  idea 
here  is  that  of  a  punishment**  which  is  to  come  upon  Israel,  either 
pestilence  or  war  (cf.  v.^  6^*). 

15.  u^xni  ,  .  .  lanK)  .  ,  .  wjip]  Successive  imperatives,  H.  23,  nn.  (1); 
GK.  iiotf ;  Dr.  §  112.  —  ->;;ra]  The  adverbial  modifier  precedes  the  object, 
GK.  142^.  —  ^Sik]  =  ^K  and  ^':'  (  =  k^)  means  if  not^  whether  not^  with  jnv  ^D 
supplied;  cf.  Assyr.  iilai,  Jo.  2";  K6.  186. —  pn*]  GK.  67  rr;  K6.  2\o  d\ 
here  trans,  taking  dir.  obj.  (cf.  Ex.  33**);  cf.  Ki.  {y.  Ros.)  who  makes  it 
intrans.  and  supplies  S-g  before  r-'-^KC.  —  ^or  nnKc]  Indefinite  =  a  remnant 
(GK.   127^);   cf.  Dt.  22i»  I  S.  4".  — 16.    pnK]   Emend,  for  ^jnK;    p^  cf. 

^v  =  to  twang  as  of  a  bow,  used  of  inarticulate  sound,  eg.  shout ;    while 

generally  expressing  the  shout  of  joy,  it  is  used  once  (in  Qal)  of  mournful 
cries.  La.  2^^*,  the  Hiph.  came  to  shout  is  seen  in  Ps.  65*  Jb.  29**,  in  both  cases 
with  the  idea  of  rejoicing.  Here  the  verbal  idea  of  shouting,  intentionally 
left  indefinite  for  a  moment,  is  later  defined  by  the  ace.  ^ODS.  —  noK^]  Impers., 
GK.  144/  — ''n-\-i]  Only  here  in  this  form  ;  elsewhere  ^"^n  =  vae  !  <iX\  cf.  Is.  I* 
Jc.  48^  etc.,  in  the  sense  of  threat;  Is.  i8^  of  exhortation  ;  I  K.  13*^  Is.  17W 
Jc.  22^^,  in  the  sense  of  affliction^  g^'^^fy  ^^  here.  In  the  modern  Syriac 
dialect  of  Urmia  the  mourner's  cry  is  u  hu^  u  hu;  cf.  Socin,  Die  neuaramS' 
ischen  Dialecte  am  Urmia-See  (1882),  p.  102.  —  IKV]    Not  impers.  as  nDK% 

•  So  also  in  Aram.,  Syr.,  and  Arab. ;  cf.  Assyr.  ikkaru. 

t  Cf.  Wetrstein  in  Zeitschri/t  /.  Ethnologic,  1873,  pp.  295-301.  Bu.  in  ZA IV, 
II.  a6f.  and  ZDPK,  1883,  pp.  184  ff. ;  Dr.  232  ff. 

t  We..  GAS.  }  K  Gun.  and  Marti  in  loc.  ||  Ew. 

f  Cal.,  Ba..  Ke.,  et  al.  •♦  Va..  Ros.,  Schr5.,  Hi..  Ew.,  Ba.,  et  al. 
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but  with  ^DH  taken  collectively  for  subject ;  GK.  145  ^ ;  K6»  346  «»;  with  Sn, 
cf*  Gm,  3*  Ton.  3*.  —  n-n]  From  ^2H  -  pi,  </i>;   on  forro,  GK.  84,  No.  %2 ; 


6 


c^ 


cf.  Assyr.  ikkaru^  and  sbi  ;  in  Je.  ji^*  "iipa  lyoi  is  joined  to  the  word; 
tn  2  Ch.  26'^  it  is  used  with  o^a*^D  as  here.  —  ^3k]  Cf.  icoc,  nj,  ^33  Vip. — 
Mj  *piv]  On  construction,  GK,  116^;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  *nj  outside 
of  this  placcj  and  Mi.  2*,  occurs  only  in  late  literature,  viz.  Jc.  g?*  iT.Uii*  jgW. 
cf*  n^jj^t*>i2n  and  niasn"',  Jc.  9^'.  No  sharp  distinction  can  be  made  between 
»n)  and  njrp  ;  the  former  was  perhaps  a  more  general  terra  than  the  latter 
(Dr.).  —  *;]   =  when,  as  in  Ho.  ii^  On.  4I2  Dt.  4^,  etc. 

§  10.  The  doom  of  captivity »  5'*-6"*  (i)  A  woe  against 
those  who  pray  for  Yahweh's  day ;  it  is  a  day  of  judgment ;  be- 
cause of  formal  feasts  and  noisy  songs,  without  justice  and  right- 
eousness, the  nation  shall  go  into  captivity,  saith  Yahweh  (5**^). 
(2)  A  wae  upon  those  who  are  careless  and  indifferent :  because 
of  the  luxury,  the  licentiousness  and  the  apathy  of  the  people, 
the  nation  shall  go  into  captivity,  saith  Yahweh  (6*"').  (j)  An 
oath  against  the  proud  and  self-confident  Israel :  because  of 
this  pride  and  bold  audacity,  this  self-dependence  and  disre- 
gard of  justice,  Israel  shall  be  supplanted  by  a  foreign  nation, 
saith  Yahweh  (6^^*). 

This  poem  consists  of  three  triple  strophes,  each  strophe  of  the  nine  con- 
tains six  lines.  In  each  triple  strophe,  the  first  presents  a  woe  (in  the  third, 
this  woe  becomes  an  oath) ;  the  second  presents  a  phase  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  situation  (e^.  (i)  the  utter  fomialily  of  worship,  (2)  the  luxury  of 
life  and  apathy  of  feeling,  (3)  the  pride  and  self-confidence);  the  third 
pictures  the  coming  captivity  (if^.  (i)  "^  captivity  beyond  Damascus,  (2)  a 
captivity  at  the  head  of  the  captives,  (3)  the  complete  surrender  of  the 
country  to  a  foreign  enemy).  The  symmetry  of  the  three  divisions  ts  almost 
perfect, — each  beginning  with  a  woe  {or  oath),  each  ending  with  saiih 
Yahweh  in  one  form  or  another.  The  logic  and  symmetry  of  this  section 
are  completely  destroyed  by  Elh.,  who  places  5^-^  between  if  and  3';  5**"" 
between  3^*  and  4';  5^'  between  4*  and  4*;  61-*  between  4^^  and  4^;  6"^ 
between  ^^'^  and  4**;  6*  between  4'*  and  5*;  6*-"  between  5'  and  5*;  6'*'  be- 
tween  5^  and  5*;  6^*  between  5*  and  7^  Lohr  docs  not  recognize  the  unity 
and  independence  of  this  section,  but  treats  it  in  connection  with  5'-i"f,  He 
ikrranges  5i>-6**  in  eight  strophes,  consisting  of  4,  10,  4,  4,  lo.  to,  4,  and  4  lines 
respectively.  This  involves  the  omission  of  5^*  ^  and  6*  *  ^^,  the  transposition 
of  6*  to  follow  h^*  and  the  addition  of  an  extra  line  after  r>^p  in  5^  as  weU 
as  before  'nSjni  in  5^,  and  disregards  the  logic  of  the  passage  at  some 
points.     Baumann's  reconstruction  is  still  more  radical. 
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18-27»  A  woe  upon  ignorant  ual  for  a  corrupt  worship,  in 

which  no  place  is  found  for  justice  or  righteousness  !  A  cap- 
tivity i>eyon(i  Damascus  awaits  you.  ~  The  unity  of  this  section 
(consisting  of  three  six-line  strophes)  appears  in  (i)  the  outer 
form,  as  compared  with  the  other  sections,  and  (2)  the  thought 
which  centres  about  the  culms.  This  cultns  includes  the  great 
doctrine  of  **  Yahweh's  day  "  as  well  as  a  regular  set  of  feasts, 
and  offerings;  it  is  not  wholly  detached  from  images  —  all  of 
which  are  wTongly  understood,  and  wrongly  practised,  and  for 
this  reason  lead  to  ruin. 


It  is  best  to  regard  as  interpolaiiona  (i)  nin*-ap  ^-h  nrnoS,  v,"j 
(2)  OOK  K^  as^w^D  D^cip  V.**  (iM.).  It  wiU  be  noted  that  in  the  third 
And  fourth  lines  of  each  strophe  the  poet  aUows  himself  to  prolong  the 
measurCf  a  pentameter  being  substituted  fur  a  trimeter  evidently  in  order 
to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  thought  by  increasing  the  details  given.  The  fact 
that  this  occurs  so  untFormly  in  each  strophe  shows  that  it  is  intentional. 
It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  make  two  trimeters  in  each  case  (or  a 
trinieter  and  dimeter),  tbe  strophes  having  eight  instead  of  six  tines. 

18.  Twyy  av]  Ct«icc  in  this  v.:  "  o-«n  fD  ^n^oS  'T'T^'s^  kdv.  —  nt  ncS]  0and 
^translate  rrr  as  a  pron. :  f»*o  ri  avriy,  ad  quid  earn  t'o^fj»  — nv^^  dv]  TF  connects 
with  the  folhnving^  diet  domi*%i  Uia  Unebrae^  ei  mm  lux.  The  entire  clause 
beginning  with  ns^  bears  the  marks  of  an  interpolation,  for  the  sake  of 
making  clear  the  relation  between  the  hrst  and  last  clauses  of  the  verse  ; 
cf*  L6br»  who  wouii  treat  -im  v>^  i^'H  Kin  as  a  gloss  derived  from  v.***,  having 
its  origin  in  the  later  insertion  of  v.**.  —  HV\\  0  adds  before  it  1  =  Jral  aDnj. — 
10.  K3i]  0  ficiriib'^^  suggests  mai  (Oct.).  —  n*]  0  Tdt  x^^P^^  a&rov.  I>ohr 
makes  the  v.  a  proverb  which  has  crept  into  the  text  from  the  margin;  but  for 

»  r  p 

this  there  is  no  basis.  —  20.  wSn]  S  \lsm,  making  the  sentence  afixrmativc. — - 
nvyy  uv]  Lohroro.  —  '^flwi]  Gr.  ^pi  (so  Lohr,  Elh.}.  — 81.  03^n-»jj?3  m"\M  wSi] 
0  inserts  ^i^triai.  Gr.  on  basis  of  0  inserts  02'nruD  here  and  drops  it  from 
v.**  as  a  dittograpb,  — i2.  SK  "3]  Elh.  transposes  '►s  to  the  beg,  of  v,^,  —  nV*Ty] 
&  jv^Vi^;  omitted  as  a  gloss  to  explain  nnit  in  BOB.  p.  585.  —  arrruoi} 
S  om,  %  connecting  the  word  with  ny-in,  Baumann  om.  Wc.  thinks  that 
after  py^V  the  apodosis  to  the  preceding  clause  has  fallen  oat  (to  NoWi, 
Lohr;  but  cf.  Baumann;  also  Duhm  and  Marti,  who  treat  ni^j? ,  ,  .  *3  as  a 
gloss).  — H^3»»  tth  qD*>*^->D  o'^n]  May  be  rejected  as  an  interpolation  added 
to  give  an  apparently  greater  completeness  to  the  catalogue  of  offerings ; 
S  has  xal  9^unifplov(t)  frt^ai^far  vfiQp,  reading  os'-M-ir?  (Va.,  Vol.).  Hirscht 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  nine  other  cases  where  0  renders 
O'p'^tt^  by  the  pL  it  employs  the  neuUr  form,  and  suggests  that  S  read 
hcfe  s^dI^i^.    %  has  ^niVif  aV?  Ij^OpA^o,  instead  of  the  more  usual  ren- 
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d(!ring  of  D^oSsi*,  viz,  tViSAr  l^n^f*  U  ti  voia pinp$ium  ve$tr&rum\  %  rorji 
p^^'c^r*,  Gr,»  on  basis  of  ©^  ^s^ri  (so  Hal.)«  Oct.  suggests  the  transposition 
of  this  clause  to  follow  niHjr. — 23.  |ii;i]  Gr.  ryy:^r\  (cf.  Is,  14^*)*  —  T'^^J]  ^ 
6fr)(6.¥<itv  ffoi;;    *A,  wa^Xwv  aou;   C  inaccurately,  i^ar,  so  5^  j  1^  lyrat  tttat. — 

jfDC'K  K*^]  Probably  a  glo^.  —  24,  Sn]  5&  )L^&Jo,  deriving  the  word  from 
n'?j  =  to  uncover ;  so  ^  ^/  renelabitur^  and  C  'iT^'^r^*  ^'  dFOiici<r<?if<r€Toi 
=^  "i^j,  to  carry  captive. — ^Sd«  nnjs]  @i&E  pi.  The  order  of  words  in  v.** 
varies  greatly  in  the  Mss,  of  (9,  e^.  in  ®^  ^tnr^  r^3  follows  "isntja ;  O^  agtets 
with  iHiC  ;  Tischeodorf  *s  text  places  ^M-\e»'«  n*a  after  '»%  and  ^yrdu  after  Hjr 
(so  ^).  Cf.  Acts  7*^.  —36.  n:oj  Read  nrp  (so  Doiy,  Du  Isr,  in  Mekka,  p.  53; 
Schmidt,  JBL,  XIIL  8),  with  ®  and  S.  riyi'  <fifiyi'V;  similarly  j5  oiLla-^:^ 
and  U  tahernaculum,  *A,  rai/t  (Xt»iricta0-)LU>i^f ;  6.  r^f  ^ao-ij^,  confusing  with 
njt*  (Schmidt) ;  E  r>rp  (cf.  Lag.  Proph,  ChaiJ,  452),  Cod.  196  of  de  R.  p^iQ 
(so  also  Ba.).  The  reading  n:p  is  adopted  by  many  (Scbrader,  5A'  1874, 
pp.  324--35t  and  C07\  II.  142;  Oort,  ThT,  XIV.  142,  147 f,;  Gun..  Bacthgcn 
Sem,  Eel,  239;  Mit.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Oct.,  BDR),  buli^.i. — Dss'^t:]  0  roiJ  MoXAx  = 
-]';:b;  'A.  MoXxV;  S  >crinSVt;  U  Aloloch  deo  vestro  ;  all  taking  it  as  name  of 
an  idol ;  so  also  two  codd,  of  de  R.  C  p3'i:;i^nD.  2,  8,  /^ao-iX/wi  hfiiav, 
Ba.  0>2;  but  sec  Dusterdieck,  SK.^  1S49,  pp.  908-12. — ^|rr]  0  'Pat^i',  a 
copyist's  error  of  "i  fur  2.  Jus.,  Ba.,  and  Schmidt  cite:  (l)  J.  D.  Mich.  Supple- 
mtnta^  pp.  12 25  ff.,  who  adopts  Kirch er*s  explanation  {^lAngua  Aegypiiaca  rtiti' 
tula,  p. 49)  of  PH*AN  =  Arab.  ^r\  =  ^ni  =  Saturn;  and  (2)  P.  E.  Jablonski, 
OpHScuia  (1806),  pp.  41  ff.  (  =  Rempkah  Atgypti^rum  deus^  I7il)»  who  reads 
Po^^  (cf.  Complutcnsian,  Origen),  and  explains  it  as  Ko^mphaM  =  king  of 
heaven  =  sun.  E,  *  A.  2.  read  p*?,  taking  it  as  a  proper  name.  6.  d/icai^pctHrtr, 
and  F  imaginem^  both  deriving  froni  \ry  {v,  Muss-Arnolt,  Exp^  II,  425). 
S  ^J_3  ^  |J^e2  (so  also  Jus.,  Ba.,  Dozy,  Die  Isr.  zu  Afekka^  ^y^  Kue.,  Rel.  0/ 
Isr,  I.  p.  245;  Scbrader,  SA",  1874,  pp.  324  f.;  Gun.,  Mit.,  We.,  Gu.,  Now., 
BDB.,  Oort,  Em.;  Dr.,  Elh.,  Oct.).  — QD^d^i]  Doiy,  o^c*?!  (so  Moas-Arnolt, 
Exp.^  IL  425).  Gr,  suggests  that  3313  may  be  the  name  of  a  god  and  that 
we  should  read  *c^s  n«i.  Schradcr  transposes  Tf  to  follow  crnSn  {COT*  II. 
141  U  Gun.,  Mit.,  Oort  {Em,),  Dr.(?),  Elh.,  Oet.),  We.  om.  as  a  gloss  on 
tsrrtSit.  —  3312]  We.  om.  as  a  gloss  on  |V3  (so  independently  G.  F.  Moore  in 
BDB.,  Gu.,  Schmidt, /^Z.  XIII.  10;  Zcydner,  5^/«OT^n  zHMtr  Waarkeid  en 
Vrede,  1893,  PP-  ^'3  ^^*  cf-  I^^O*  *^^*  Now.,  who  takes  nrn^w  33>3  as  a  gloss 
belonging  before  |i*a.  —  oj'ti^k]  ©  f^P W  fi  and  Sk  have  a  different  order 
from  mC  in  the  latter  part  of  this  v.,  0  =  and  the  star  of  your  god,  Raiphan 
—  their  images  which  ye  made  for  yourselves;  &  -  the  star  which  you  made 
for  yourselves  a  god  (cf,  V)*  We.  takes  v.^  as  a  later  addition  which  has 
crowded  out  an  original  threat  that  connected  closely  with  v.'-^  (so  also  Now.» 
Che.  {EB,,  but  see  Crit,£ih,),  L6hr,  Marti),  — 87.  icr]  We.  om.  (so  L5hr). 

IB  a.   A/as/2  Not  so  strong  as  7£fi?e,  implying  "commiseration, 
rather  than  denunciation"  (Driver).  —  For  thine  who  long /or] 
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Not  the  hypocritical  Hithp61el  =  pretend  that  they  desire;*  nor 
the  simple  PTel  =  desire^  with  the  reflexive  sense,  desire  for  them- 
selves:^ but  earnestly  desire  and  expect,  X  —  The  day  of  Yahweh"] 
Cf.  Jo.  2'  3"'-.  The  prophet  does  not  speak  to  (i)  those  who  in 
their  misery  and  distress  think  that  the  coming  of  Yahweh,  even 
if  it  brought  death,  would  be  better  than  their  present  situation ;  § 
nor  to  (2)  the  credulous  and  superstitious  Israelites,  who,  trusting 
in  their  Israelitish  descent,  and  mindful  of  promises  made  to  their 
ancestors,  but  forgetful  of  the  obedience  on  which  the  promises 
were  based,  and  of  their  own  conduct  which  was  the  occasion 
of  the  evil  situation,  blindly  imagine  that  Yahweh's  day  can  bring 
only  good ;  ||  nor  to  (3)  the  bold  and  reckless  sceptics  who  did 
not  believe  that  the  day  would  ever  come,  and  thus  mocked  the 
suggestions  by  the  prophet  to  this  effect  (cf.  Is.  5^^  Je.  1 7"  Ez. 
1 2")  .If  He  has  in  mind,  rather,  (4)  the  great  multitude,  who 
think  that  without  reference  to  their  conduct,  or  the  attitude  of 
their  mind,  this  "coming  day"  will  be  a  "cure-all"  for  every 
woe.**  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this,  as  Wellhausen 
contends,  that  Amos  would  have  "  protested  against  the  Messianic 
belief,  if  he  had  known  of  it." 

Amos  found  a  well-established  doctrine  of  the  day  of  Yahweh  cherished 
among  the  people.  They  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  day  when  Yahweh  would 
give  them  triumphant  victory  over  all  their  enemies  and  thereby  establish 
himself  as  supreme  among  the  gods.  This  hope  grew  out  of  their  monolatrous 
conception  of  Yahweh  and  their  belief  in  their  own  nation  as  destined  to 
become  the  great  and  powerful  representative  of  Yahweh  among  the  nations, 
and  was  fostered  by  the  long-continued  hostilities  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors,  in  which  Israel  was  not  always  victorious.  The  day  must  come, 
therefore,  in  which  Yahweh  would  gloriously  vindicate  himself  and  his  people 
by  overthrowing  all  his  foes  and  making  Israel  supreme.  But  the  idea  as 
expressed  by  Amos  was,  in  one  essential  point  at  least,  directly  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  thought ;  instead  of  Israel  triumphing  over  her  enemies  on  that 
day,  she  is  herself  to  be  humiliated,  and  that  by  Yahweh  himself.  This  new 
conception  of  the  day  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Amos's  new  conception  of 
Yahweh  as  an  ethical  God,  whose  chief  requirement  of  his  people  was  right- 
eousness. Amos  felt  that  in  view  of  the  moral  corruption  of  Israel  it  was 
inevitable  that  Yahweh  would  punish  her  and  thus  vindicate  his  own  righteous- 

•  Har.,  citing  n;OT%  Jos.  9*;  n^antfn,  i  K.  142;  trgnn>,  1  K.  ao". 
t  Pu.,  Mit.         ' " '  J  GAS.  ' "  §  Os.,  cf.  Cal.     "  '      ||  Geb.,  Ba. 

^  Har.,  Dathe.  Jus.,  Ros..  New..  Ew.  *•  We. 
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ness  in  the  sigbt  of  the  world.  Other  nations^  too,  were  to  be  ptttitshedf  not,  \ 
howeveri  as  enemies  of  Israel,  but  as  trstnsgresHors  of  the  Rioral  law.  The 
new  way  thus  marked  out  by  Amos  was  trodden  by  all  bis  successors* 
The  devclupment  of  the  idea  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  conception 
of  Yahweh,  and  further  modifications  ihruugh  successive  periods  were  ca^used 
by  the  ever  thaiigitig  his^torical  and  social  environment.  For  a  systctnatic 
historical  treatment  of  this  subject  see  J.  M,  ?.  Smith.  '*  The  Day  of  Yahwch/* 
A/TA,W,  (1901).  505-33.  Other  material  will  be  found  in  R.  If.  Charles, 
A  CritUiit  History  of  thi  Doctrine  of  a  future  Life^  ek.  (1899),  80-137;  *'**^ 
the  article*  **  Eachatology  of  the  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic  Literature," 
DB.:  A*  B.  Davidson,  art,  "  Eschatology  of  the  O.  T.,"  DB.;  Marti,  Geich, 
der  hr.  Religion^  j8o-6;  WRS.  Fropk.  131  If.  397  ff. 

18  6.  What  have  ye  to  d&  with  it  f}  This  is  plainly  an  interpola- 
tion, explaining  the  ^n  of  the  preceding  line^  —  what  concern  is  it 
of  yours  f  IVha t  good  wiU  it  do  you  f  ( c f.  Gn .  27*®).  —  Yahweh  *s 
day  is  a  day  of  darkness  and  not  light^  It  is  better  thus  to 
connect  ^  DV  with  what  follows.*  The  darkness  is  figurative, 
i.e,  niin,  calamity,  but  it  is  also  physical  or  literal,  as  appears 
from  the  following  comparisons.  It  remained  for  Joel,  in  later 
days,  to  emphasize  still  more  strongly  the  literal  side  (cf.  Jo.  1** 
ji  J*  1^)^  and  represent  nature  itself  as  sharing  in  the  gloom  jf 
cf.  also  Is.  5*^  8=^  9^  58*  59^  Je.  1 3^^—19.  As  when  one  flees 
from  a  Hon  and  a  bear  meets  Aim'}  The  comparison  is  singularly 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  occupation  of  Amos,  for  it  was  an 
everyday  experience  ;  cf.  Is.  24*".  —  The  /ion}  CC  i  S.  1 7^  La.  3^^ 

—  77ie  hear}  Once  common  and  dangerous^  although  at  present 
found  only  in  the  northern  districts  (cf  t  S.  17'"  2  K.  2^^  La.  3*"). 

—  Or  goes  into  the  hmise  , ,  ,and  a  serpen  t  bites  him}  The  coming 
home  has  no  connection  with  the  lion  and  bear  episodes,  as,  for 
example,  because  of  the  terror  and  exhaustion  which  would  follow 
such  an  encounter  ;  J  it  is  rather  the  sudden  coming  of  misfortune 
when  and  where  it  would  be  least  expected.  §  —  The  serpent} 
Probably  an  adder  hidden  in  a  crevice.  Strange  enough  is  the 
tendency  of  ancient  commentators  to  refer  the  ani  mals  in  these 
comparisons  to  particular  individuals,  e.g.  the  lion  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,! Pul ;%  the  bear  to  the  Persians,*^  Tiglathpileser,lt  Ahasu- 
ems ;  |    the  serpent  to  Shalmaneser,f  Alexander  the  Great,  or 

•  So  Ros..  SchrO.;  on  the  contrary,  Mil.,  GAS.,  Marti.  f  Scbr6..  Ba. 

X  Hi.,  MiL         §  Ros.,  Dr.»  et  ui,         \  Jer.         %  Gcb,  Har.         ••  Ab«r. 
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Antiochus  Epipbanes.*  The  thought  is  not  climactic,  a  gjada- 
lion  being  intended,!  but  is  general,  and  pictures  a  situation  from 
which  there  is  no  escape ;  of,  "  incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  vitarc 
Charybdim."  t  — 20.  Deep  (farkness  without  any  ^nghiness  in  //] 
After  repeating  the  very  words  of  v,^*,  changed  for  greater  forceful- 
ness  into  the  form  of  a  question  (perhaps  Marti  is  right  in  treating 
v.""*  as  a  gloss  on  v.**,  and  joining  v*'*  to  ^*),  the  prophet  employs 
another  phrase  in  which  stili  stronger  words  are  used  for  darkness 
and  light,  viz.  dtfp  darkntss^  gloom,  a  darkness  which  grows  greater 
and  greater,  without  even  a  ray  of  light  (cf.  Is.  50^**,  and  for  the 
opposite,  Is,  9^)*  — 2L  I  hate,  I  despise^  Cf.  Is.  1"  Dt.  16**  Ps,  11*, 
and  likewise  Je,  6^  7^.  The  prophet  represents  Yahweh  as  entirely 
out  of  syn^pathy  with  the  religious  worship,  and,  indeed,  hostile  to 
it-  It  is  the  cultus  which  seems  to  the  prophet  to  be  the  occa- 
sion of  all  trouble,  since  to  this  may  be  charged  "  the  illusion  and 
the  obstinacy  "  of  the  people.  —  Your  feasts^  Such  festal  gather- 
ings as  the  passover  (i  K.  1%^)  and  the  feast  of  tents  (i  K.  8*)j 
not  sacrifices ;  religious,  not  profane.  §  Under  this  name  were 
included  the  three  annual  festivals  (Ex.  23"  34^;  cf*  Dt.  16^*). 
The  name  has  its  origin  not  in  the  dancing  (5Jn)  which  was  a 
feature  of  the  feasts,  but  in  the  pilgrimage  which  was  involved,  | 
These  festivals  are  hated  by  Yahweh  (cf.  Is.  i'*^^),  not  because 
they  failed  to  comply  with  certain  prescribed  rules  or  regulations 
as  to  place  ;f  nor  because  of  calf-worship;**  nor  because  they 
were  external,  not  including  worship  of  the  heart, tt  for,  up  to 
this  time,  emphasis  had  not  been  placed  on  heart- worship ;  but 
because  they  constituted  a  cultus  which  did  not  truly  represent 
Yahweh,  and  must  be  abandoned,  if  true  ideas  of  Yahweh  were  to 
prevail,  tt  —  /  will  not  sm^il'\  A  relic  of  the  old  superstition  that 
the  god  actually  smelled  the  savor  of  the  offering  (Gn.  8^  Ex.  29^^ 
30") .  The  term  is  used  as  one  of  several  to  express  delight  in, 
or  acceptance  of,  a  sacrifice  (Lv.  26*^  Is.  11*) ;  cf.  nanK  (5"). 


•  Jcr.  t  Mit,  X  Jus. .  Ros..  SchrtJ.  }  Hi. 

I  N6.  IDMG.  XLL  719:  We.  SV.  IH.  106,  165;  WRS.  Profik.  Lect-  IL 
note  6  ;  Dr.  Sam,  173  ;  SS,  184-5  J  BDB.  On  Hebrew  feasts  in  general  see 
the  literature  cited  in  my  Catnintcttvt  Studies  in  the  Frittify  EUmemt  m  the  Old 
Ttitament  { 1902) ,  pp.  104-6. 

S  CaU»  Va.  ••  Pu.  ft  Jus,.  Ros„  Schr6..  Hd.,  Ke.,  Ba.  tj  We. 
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While  the  old  realistic  idea  has  doubtless  largely  disappeared,  the 

thought  was  origioally  like  that  which  appears  in  the  Babylonian 
story  of  the  Deluge  ;  •  — 

"  A  peace -oflferiug  I  mEde  upon  the  height  of  the  mounUiii; 
Each  time  I  placed  seven  censers, 

Poured  into  them  calmus,  cedarwood  attd  sweet-tmcUing  . « » 
The  gods  inhaled  the  savor  ; 
Yea,  the  gods  inhaled  the  sweet  savor  ; 
The  gods  gathered  like  flies  around  the  sacrificer/* 

Yaurfisiivals]  Nowhere  else  does  the  plural  of  this  wordt  occtir. 
The  singular  means  an  assemM}\  especially  of  a  religious  character, 
is  used  as  a  synonym  of  in,  and  designates  especially  the  festival 
of  the  seventh  day  of  the  passover  (Dt  i6*)  and  the  eighth  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (  Lv.  23*'  Nu,  29*''  2  Ch.  7")  .J  —  It  contains 
the  idea  of  Aalti/ay,  §  not  that  of  soUmn  asstmbiy  \  \  cf.  2  K,  10* 
I  S,  1"  Jo,  I**.  The  usage  here,  as  in  Is,  1^,  is  general  —  22.  For^ 
although  ye  offer']  This  is  better  than  yea^  i/^%  or  simply  although  ;  ♦• 
cf,  the  suggestion  that  the  first  line  of  v.'"  is  to  be  taken  as  apod- 
osis  of  rtlK,  v,*^f t  —  Your  burnt-offerings  and  meal-offerings] 
These  words  are  not  to  be  separated^!  but,  taken  together,  are 
the  object,  not  of  n3nH,§§  but  of  ibt^a  1|  |  The  use  of  the  suffix 
with  nireo  and  not  with  mbu  does  not  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  the  former  was  offered  regularly  morning  and  evening,  while 
the  latter  had  no  fixed  rule;l[1[  nor  is  it  an  inconsistency  in  the 
use  of  the  suffix  ;*••  the  two  words  form  one  idea,  and  the  suffix, 
attached  to  the  second,  modifies  the  whole  expression  (7'./.),  The 
connective,  and^  is  not  a^en,^  on  the  groond  that  the  nni'n  was 
more  important  than  the  rhyQ,  Cf.  U'ellhausen  and  Nowack,  who 
understand  that  after  mSl?  there  originally  stood  an  apodosis  which 
has  fallen  out.  Perhaps  with  BDB.  {s,7k  nnsn)  n'Sr  might  be 
taken  as  a  gloss  explaining  mi«. — Afeal-offe rings']  Originally  a 
pft^  or  ofifering  of  any  kind  (Gn.  52"  43"  i  S,  10*^),  but  as  other 


•  K  A'/fr.«p.55o:  BWAW.wj,  t  r^nsy, 

X  Cf.  its  use  in  later  times  of  the  Fcait  of  Weeks  ;  Jos.  Ant,  I  If.  lo,  6  (=  *Aai^a) , 
and  in  the  Mishnah. 

}  Mil.  f  Ew.  tt  Elb.  p.  155.  }}  Hea. 

II  CC  Ke.  ••  New.,  GAS.  tt  Ros.  ||f  So  moat  comro, 

•til  So  HL         •♦•  We..  Now, ;  HaL  om.  the  sufllx  with  ninja 
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sacrifices  became  more  definitely  indicated,  in  later  usage,  and 
especially  in  P,  applied  only  to  unbloody  or  vegetable  offerings, 
—  77i€  peace-offerings  of  your  failings  I  wiU  not  regard^  This 
may  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  dating  from  the  time  when 
specific  detail  must  be  given  regardless  of  monotony.  It  is 
distinctly  superfluous  and  anti-climactic »  The  translation  peace- 
offerings*  (only  here  in  the  singular)  is  preferable  to  thank- 
offering^\  or  votive  offering  \  or  meal-offering,  §  The  fuller  form  is 
D'o'?tt?  nST  (Lv.  3*'*,  etc.).  —  23.  Take  away  from  me  the  noise  of 
thy  songs'\  The  verb  is  singular,  showing  the  elevation  and  austerity 
of  the  language  in  keeping  with  the  thought.  ||  Noise ^  or  clashing^ 
is  kindred  to  tumult^  and  preferable  ••  to  multitt4de,  ft  The  ob- 
jection is  not  to  the  musical  drawl  in  worship,  %%  but  to  the  entire 
worship,  of  which  the  music  was  a  part.  The  parallelism  shows 
that  more  was  meant  than  merely  the  noise  of  the  people's  throng 
flowing  like  great  waters  (Is.  i7^^.§§  We  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  music  of  Amos's  period*  —  And  the  melody  of  thy  lyres^ 
Only  here  is  mat  used  of  instrumental  rather  than  vocal  music 
(Ps.  81'  98^  Is-  51*).  The  lyre  or  harp  (also  called  psaltery)  with 
as  many  as  ten  strings  (Ps,  33*)  was  used  in  profane  music  (Is.  5" 
14^  Am,  6";  cf.  Gratz,  Psalmen^  L  66),  but  likewise  in  sacred 
music  (2  S.  6*  Ps,  33'  144^)-  II II  This  passage  testifies  to  the  early 
use  of  songs  and  music  at  the  sacrifice  f  f  (cf,  S^**  Is,  30^ ;  but  it  is 
not  so  clear  that  this  description  evidences  close  connection  of 
the  ritual  in  Samaria  with  that  in  Jerusalem.*** — I  will  not  hear'\ 
These  words,  taken  separately  by  Calvin,  are  evidently  an  addition 
prompted  hy  the  desire  to  complete  the  parallelism.ftt  With 
these  omitted  the  line  would  read,  Remove  from  me  the  noise  of  thy 
songs  and  the  melody  of  thy  lyres^  a  strong  pentameter,  —  24,  Let 
justice  roll  as  waters^  Cf,  Is.  i^*^"*  Yahweh  wishes  not  the  swelling 
sound  of  pilgrimages,  nor  that  of  liturgy,  but  rather  that  of  judg- 
ment.   We  have  here  not  a  threat^X%\  that  Yahweh  in  his  wrath 


•  C:  Ros.,  SS.  (1,1 .).  f  Jos,,  Ew„  Ke.,  GAS,,  tf  cU.  %  Mich, 
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nil  Cf.  the  excellent  essay,  "  Music  of  rhe  Ancient  Hebrew*/*  in  The  Booh  of 
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will  send  judgment  like  a  swiftly  rolling,  impetuous  stream ;  nor 
a  prediction  *  of  Ihe  righteousness  of  the  Messiah,  nor  an  answer 
to  certain  hypocrites  that  Yahweh  will  give  free  course  to  (/>, 
bless)  their  righteousness,  if  it  be  sincere;!  nor  an  assertion  that 
by  their  own  efforts  alone  this  ideal  state  can  be  secured ;{  but 
an  exhortation  §  to  give  up  the  old  idea  of  religion,  viz.  a  cultus, 
and  adopt  the  new,  viz.  justice  and  righteous  living.  — Justice  ,  .  . 
righteousness^  That  is  as  practised  among  men  in  life  ;  it  is  not 
the  divine  justice  executed  against  men  as  in  Is.  lo^';  cf.  Is,  51^ 
59^^  6J^  I  — As  waters  * ,  ^  as  an  ever-lowing  stream']  The  on- 
ward, unobstructed  flow  of  a  mighty  mass  of  waters  is,  indeed,  an 
admirable  figure  with  which  to  describe  the  ideal  progress  of  justice 
and  righteousness.  The  *'  stream  *'  was  at  the  rainy  season  a  tor- 
rent, at  other  times  a  small  brook  or  even  merely  the  dry  bed  of  a 
stream.  But  the  stream,  to  fit  the  figure,  must  be  never -failing, 
ever-flawing.  —  25.  Was  it  {only)  sacrifices  and  offerings  that  ye 
brought  me  in  the  witderness  during  forty  years']  Interpretations 
have  greatly  varied ;  according  as  they  have  represented  Israel 
during  this  period,  offering  (i)  idolatrous  sacrifice  to  Yahweh ;  f 
(2)  sacrifice  acceptable  in  form,  but  not  continuous  because  of 
lack  of  animals  ;f  (3)  required  sacrifices,  but  no  free  will- offer- 
ings ;  *•  (4)  sacrifices  to  idols,  but  not  to  Yahweh  ;  ft  (s)  sacrifice 
accompanied  (v.*^  by  idol-worship  ;  J  J  (6)  few  sacrifices  compared 
with  their  many  rebellions  ;§§  (7)  no  sacrifices  at  all ;  1 1|  (8)  sacri- 
fices to  be  sure,  but  also  something  else,  viz.  *'  true  worship  of  the 
heart  and  righteousness,  public  and  private/^  Uf  This  rendering 
places  the  emphasis  in  its  proper  place  and  does  not  compel  Amos 
to  say  that  there  were  no  sacrifices  or  ofiTerings  in  the  wilderness. 
The  n  of  D*n2Tn  has  been  taken  as  the  article,*  ••  as  n  interrogative 
expecting  an  affirmative  answer ;  fft  as  n  interrogative  expecting  a 
negative  answer.  J  J  J  The  real  meaning  is  this  :  In  the  period  of 
the  wandering,  "  the  golden  age/'  ye  brought  me  something  more 
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than  sacrifices  (cf.  Jc.  7**) ;  and  the  logical  connection  is  with  the 
following  verse  and  not  with  the  preceding,  as  appears  from  the 
strophic  structure,  and  from  the  evident  connection  betweea 
Drrn  (v,*^,  and  Dn*«r:i  (v.** ;  vm).  —  Forty  years}  The  same  tradi- 
tion concerning  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  as  that  furnished  by 
the  Hexateuch.  —  26.  Bui  now  ye  ii/t  up}  This  has  been  taken 
as  (i)  a  charge  of  idolatry  against  the  time  of  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness*  (—  and  ye  iified  up)\  but  what  has  the  prophet's 
thought  here  to  do  with  idolatry  in  the  time  of  the  wilderness  ? 
(2)  as  a  question  coordinate  with  and  parallel  to  the  preceding, 
Did  ye  carry  abmii  the  take  made  qf  ymir  king^  etc,  ;  f  (j)  as  a 
charge  of  idolatry  for  the  entire  period  from  the  wandering  to  the 
days  of  Amos,  J  and  indeed  such  a  charge  would  have  been  true  ; 
cf.  Jos.  2V*  Ex.  32^»^Ju.  if^'  I  S.  19^  I  K.  12**^;  (4)  as  an 
accusation  against  the  contemporaries  of  Amos  (and  ye  lift  uf) ;  § 
(5)  as  a  prediction  {and  ye  ska /I  lift  uf)  of  a  time  when  they 
shall  carry  their  idols  on  their  backs  into  captivity  ;  |  and  (6)  as 
a  command  (the  waw  consecutive  and  perfect  being  treated  as 
an  imperative)  to  take  up  their  idols  and  go  into  captivity  ;1f  cf. 
Is.  chap.  2.  The  ^  would  be  conjunctive  in  (i)  and  (2),  adversative 
in  (3)  and  (4),  consecutive  in  (5)  and  {6).  —  The  shrine  of  your 
king  and  the  image  of  your  God  which  ye  have  made  for  yourselves^ 
This  translation  (i)  is  based  upon  a  text  which  treats  (rf)  as*D  as 
a  gloss  explaining  p%  and  having  its  origin  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  had  come  to  be  pronounced  f;"^  and  treated  as  the  name  of 
a  deity  {v.s,^  ;  (^)  srs^x  as  a  gloss  explaining  BS'.l'rK,  occa- 
sioned by  the  phrase  n^b  BrTCT  "if r  (r.j.)  ;  and  restores  ni3<?  to 
riC  (t^'S.)  ;  (2)  accepts  the  proposition  that  according  to  the 
context  Amos  has  in  mind  an  impure  and  corrupt  worships  in 
Other  words,  a  worship  which  included  not  only  a  wealth  of  sacri> 
ficial  offerings  in  number  and  variety,  together  with  extravagant 
and  debauching  sacrificial  banquets,  but  also  pretentious  proces- 
sions in  which  the  sacred  symbols  of  Yahweh  were  carried  about 
with  a  view  to  gaining  his  favor ;  (5)  rejects  the  proposition  that 
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idolatry  was  intended,  whether  this  was  the  worship  of  Assyrian 
gods,*  viz.  Sakkut  (— Adar)  and  Kewan  (=  Satiirn),  including 
the  view  which  would  make  ^hn  and  o'?a£  proper  names,  viz. 
Moloch  (or  Milcom)  and  Selem  -f  or  Phoenician  gods,  viz.  A^aun 
SLnd  IC^iwan ;  I  (4)  avoids  the  conjecture,  occasioned  by  the 
difficulty  of  ascribing  the  worship  of  Assyrian  gods  to  Anios^s  time, 
that  the  whole  is  either  very  late,  i>.  after  722  bx,,  or  a  late  re- 
daction of  an  earlier  text  which  had  become  unintelligible  (v^.)  ; 
(5)  involves  the  treatment  of  cnnrsi  suggested  in  (4),  p.  137, 
The  prophet  has  in  mind  the  times  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness, times  when  Israel  was  treated  with  special  favor  by  Yahweh, 
a  favor  which  was  evidently  sectired  in  some  other  way  than  by 
sacrifices  and  processions.  These  were  the  times  which  antedated 
the  introduction  of  Canaanitish  impurity  into  the  Yahweh  worship. 
His  face  is  set  severely  against  recognizing  this  sort  of  thing  as 
pleasing  to  Yahweh*  This  kind  of  worship  will  not  merely  fail  to 
turn  away  his  anger;  it  is,  in  itself,  an  occasion  of  disi>leasure. 
The  condition  of  heart  and  mind  which  it  represents  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  only  punishment  of  the  severest  character  will  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  —  27.  Beyond  Damascm'\  This 
phrase  in  earlier  days  represented  the  climax  of  judgment,  as  did 
Babylon  in  later  days.  Cf.  Acts  7^  in  which  Stephen  actually 
substitutes  Babylon  for  Damascus. 


li^  Mn]  Used  at  times  as  a  particle  of  denunciatioD  and  threatening;  cC 
Is.  i^  ^s,u.maa«i.»^  ^tc;  but  also  as  cxpressitig  commiseration  and  grief; 
cf.  I  K.  1 5"°  Is.  J*'"  6*  24^*,  — D^wpan]  Art.  with  plcp.  =  rel  cL  with  its 
anlccedent;  If.  4,  3/;  Ko.  4I1  a,  Hithp*  =  an  intensificfl  Pi'el  (cf.  BOB.) 
=  to  long  after  presumptuously;  i/.  Je.  17^*,  — nt  n^^]  On  d.  f.  firm.,  cf,  GK. 
20  i  and  on  d.  f,  con].,  GK.  20  r;  on  force  of  nr,  O.42J3  =  adverb,  giving 
"  directness  and  force"  to  the  question  (liDB.);  contra  Ros.,  who  regards  it 
as  either  obj.  of  vb.  desire  understood,  or  as  subj,  of  some  phrase  such  as 
come  into yi>Hr  mind^  —  '^ytt  k*^]  k^  with  noun;  cf  GK.  152*/;  more  emphatic 
than  rx;  cf  Ex,  41'J  Am,  6^*  f*  Je.  2^1.  etc.  — 19,  Dir]  Frcq,;  fol.  by 
four  pfs.  with  waw  cons,,  GK.  112  m^  Ko,  367  m,  —  cnjn  . .  .  3nn  , . ,  nsn] 
Art.  denoting  an  individual  not  definitely  known,  GK,  126^,  r;  Ko»  300^, 
—  n^-in]  Art.  =  kis  /  K5.  299  e,  —  20.  njj  h^]  k^,  rather  than  pn,  as  in  y^K — 
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11.  ^nmr]  Stat,  pf.,  GK.  io6^.  Note  asyndeton,  GK.  154  o,  N. ;  Kd.  370^,  k. 
— 3  nnn]  Cf.  Ex.  3o'*  Lv.  26»*  Is.  ii',  only  other  cases  where  this  vb.  is  fol- 
lowed by  3  of  interest  (cf.  K5.  212  r).  —  D3>n-»sp]  D.  f.  dirimens,  GK.  20  A. 
»-82.  DM  ^o]  =  For  even  if  (K6,  372^);  Dr.,  §  143,  treats  it  as  an  imaginary 
condition  introduced  by  ok  taking  imperf.  in  both  protasis  and  apodosis.  — 
03-]  With  the  second  of  two  nouns  which,  together,  form  one  idea,  cf.  2  S.  23*. 
Muss-Arnolt  {Expfi  II.  414,  N.  3)  calls  attention  to  the  frequency  of  this  con- 
struction in  Assyrian;  ^^.Tig.  Pil.  I.,  Prism  Inscr,  col.  I.  71,  narkabiti  u  um- 
ma-nft-te-ia  (my  chariots  and  my  warriors),  II.  6,  III.  44,  etc.  For  the  opposite 
construction  in  which  the  suffix  is  used  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  nouns  and 
omitted  with  succeeding  ones,  v,  Ex.  15^;  cf.  Assurbanipal,  Annais^V,  59 ff*; 
cf.  GK,  13s  «.  —  dSb^i]  On  the  nature  of  this  offering,  cf.  Now.,  Arch,  II.  21 1  f. 
Elsewhere  oSb^  is  always  pi. ;  it  is  used  sometimes  with  n3r  preceding  it  {eg, 
Ex.  24'  I  S.  11^),  and  sometimes  without  n3T  as  here  {eg.  Nu.  15*  i  S.  I3').  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  pi.  cstr.  should  be  read  here ;  the  ^  might  easily  be  lost 
sight  of  between  two  D*s. — 03^KnD]  Cf.  Is.  i^*.    Assyr.  mar4  =  fat;  Ar.  c  ^ 

=  be  digestible.  The  word  is  used  generally,  as  here,  of  sacrificial  animals, 
eg,  Ez.  39^*. — 84.  '^J^i]  For  advers.  \  cf.  K6.  360  r.  Perles,  Analekten^ 
p.  75,  following  We.,  proposes  to  connect  with  Sj  =  spring  and  to  translate 
spring  up  t  ox  bubble  forth,  —  acre]  Cf.  Batten, /i?-^.  XI.  206-10,  on  usage  of 
this  word;  here  evidently  in  the  sense  oi  justice,  —  86.  aPKS»:i]  GK.  \\2x 
takes  the  pf.  with  waw  cons,  as  fut.  {yea^  ye  shall  take  it  up)  and  112  rr  as 
frequentative  (cf.  Ew.,  Oet.,  p.  71) ;  Dr.  §  1 19  a  treats  it  as  pf.  with  waw  cons, 
not  attached  to  a  preceding  impf.  but  still  retaining  future  force;  Ko.  368^, 
emphatic  —  copula  going  back  to  v.**,  and  resuming  the  thought  after  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  parenthetical  question  in  v.^;  cf.  Am.  2"«;  Che.  {£B.),  the 
waw  is  simply  waw-explic.  so  often  prefixed  to  glosses;  cf.  Is.  45®^.  — ...  nro] 
That  this  was  the  original  pointing  is  supported  by  ®  and  2.,  although  the 
next  word  MuXdx  makes  ^^  as  a  whole,  interpret  the  passage  of  idolatry 
rather  than  impure  worship;  in  its  favor  are  also  SSV  {v.s.).  Under  the 
influence  of  the  anti-idolatrous  feeling,  and  at  an  early  time,  although  after 
the  coming  in  of  Assyrian  ideas  (Is.  2*^),  the  striking  resemblance  of  the 
Assyrian  SAG-KUD,  i.e.  Ninib,  the  Assyrian  god  of  war  (cf.  mja  pro,  2  K.  17*', 
the  name  of  a  god;  Dl.  Pa,  215  f.),  which  name  with  the  determinative  hah- 
hab  =  siSiT  (II.  R.  32,  25;  COT,  II.  141  f.;  Tiele,  Bab.-Ass,  Gesch,  528  f.; 
Sayce,  Ilib,  Lectures^  pp.  7,  1 51-154),  as  suggested  by  Jules  Oppert,  means  the 
planet  Saturn,  led  to  a  modification  of  the  original  Pro  to  nro,  the  change 
from  a  to  i  being  perhaps  suggested  by  the  form  of  yy^^t  abomination  (words 
denoting  idolatry  and  idols  frequently  take  the  ground-form  qiftQl,  eg, 
O^SiS^i,  c^xiap;  so  Ba.;  Baudissin,  Sem,  Kel,  I.  95  f.;  No.  Gott.  Gelehrt,  Anuigen 
(1884)  II.  1022;  Torrey,  JBL.  XIII.  61  f.;  Che.  Exp!^  V.  43;  Muss- 
Amolt,  Exp^  II.  421  f.),  or  due  to  a  natural  attenuation  (z/.i.).  —  jvr]  Espe- 
cially interesting  are  IT  which  makes  it  a  common  noun,  viz.  imaginem  (as 
adopted  above),  and  %  |v^,  the  pronunciation  which  expressed  the  later  iq- 
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terpretation  involved  in  the  reference  to  Assyrian  gods.  For  reference  to  the 
use  of  this  word  in  BabyL  texts,  cf.  Jensen,  Xosmologie^  ill  f.  For  formation 
ai  a  common  noun^  cf.  p*if  (Ez.  39**);  Sta.  §228.  In  connection  with  this 
ititerpretation  may  be  noted  (i)  the  suggestion  of  Muss-Amolt  {£xpj^  11, 
414-28),  who  transposes  v.^,  placing  it  between  vs.^  and  **,  omits  v»*  as 
a  marginal  gloss,  emending  it  as  fullows:  m>  o:>0^'S  33^3  poTKi  ps^hSkv 
translating:  And n&w  yt  xvonhip  Ninib  as  your  decuier  (or  king)^  and  even 
as  your  tlohim  :  and  the  star  Saturn ^  as  your  id(^l  which t  etc.  He  takes  K«^j 
here  in  the  sense  of  the  Assyr*  rtastk gdid  —  lift  up  the  hands  —  pray  to,  wor- 
ships and  1^0  as  equivalent  to  the  Assyr.  mat{i)kH  which  is  applied  to 
Ninib  and  other  gods;  and  accotints  for  the  selection  of  these  names  from 
the  many  Assyrian  gods  by  the  fact  that  the  star  Kaimanu,  thestarnfthe  god 
Ninib,  is  spoken  of  as  the  star  of  justice  and  righteousness  (kakkab  kettu  u 
me-sar,  II.  R.  49,  No.  3,  41),  hence  was  chosen  with  reference  to  the  thought 
of  v/'^'*.  (2)  The  opinion  of  Che.  that  the  "  proof  of  the  Assyriological  ex- 
planation is  so  nearly  complete  that  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  accept  it " 
(£lr/.*  V.  42-44;  abandoned,  however,  in  Crit,  BUk  in  favor  of  a  Jcrahme- 
elite  explanation);  but  the  cuttus  here  designated  (that  of  Sakkuih  and 
Kaizvan)  was  not  known  in  Israel  until  after  722  B.C.  (cf,  2  K.  17**).  An 
insertion  of  this  kind  is  seen  perhaps  in  Is.  lo*.  (3)  The  suggestion  of 
Baethgen  {Sem,  AV/.  239)  that  there  are  fonr  proper  names  of  deities,  vi«.  SaA- 
i«/,  /CaiwaHt  Mofocht  Stlem,  {4)  The  suggestion  of  G.  A.  Barton  {Orieniai 
Studies,  Philadelphia,  1894)  that  Amos  refers  to  a  cultus  that  was  at  least 
probably  present  in  his  own  day;  since  in  one  of  the  Ei-Amarna  letters  from 
Jerusalem  mention  is  made  of  a  city  Befh*A^inii>t  an  evidence  of  the  worship 
of  AHnibt  or  Saturn,  in  Palestine.  (5)  The  suggestion  of  Tide  (A'rt'.  d.  Phist^ 
d^  rtL  III.  211),  who  makes  these  divinities  purely  Phoenician.  (6)  The 
objection  to  the  interpretation  which  makes  the  prophet  refer  to  the  carrying 
into  exile,  by  Israel,  of  Assyrian  gods,  that»  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  victors 
would  carry  oS  the  idols  of  the  vanquished  nations  {We.;  cf.  Hi.).  (7)  The 
reading  of  Haupt,  ZA.  XL  266,  281  f.,  |v^  (for  ?^h?),  the  Hebrew  form  of  the 
BabyL  name  Ka'Amdnu.  (8)  The  opinion  that  Sakkuth  and  Kaiwxtn  are  per- 
haps two  names  for  the  same  god;  since  Sakkuth  is  an  ideographic  writing 
for  the  god  Ninih^  and  Ninib  seems  to  be  the  god  of  the  planet  Saturn 
{=  A'aitvanu),  and  Sak-kut  and  A'aiwattu  are  associated,  as  here,  in  the 
Shurpu  tablets;  cf.  IV.  R,  52,  col.  4i  1.  9;  and  Zimmern,  Beilr.  zur  Kenntnit 
der  Bab,  Rel,  (1896),  p.  10,  1.  179  (so  R.  W.  Rogers,  EB.  I.  749;  Muss- 
A  molt,  Exp.^  II,  414-2S),  (9)  The  carrying  of  images  in  procession  among 
the  Hebrews  is  not  at  all  improbable  in  view  of  {a)  the  references  to  the 
carrying  of  the  ark  in  the  wilderness,  around  Jericho  (Jos.  6),  and  into  battle 
(as  at  Gilboa) ;  (^)  the  same  custom  among  the  Assyrians,  as  at  the  New 
Year's  precession  (cf.  Jastrow,  Rei.  of  Baif.  and  Assyr,  679;  C  J,  Ball,  Ligki 
from  the  East^  I7j)s  ^"^^  ('^)  among  the  Egyptians  (cf.  Herodotus:  "The 
image  being  in  a  small  temple  of  gilt  xvood,  they  carry  out  on  the  previous  day 
to  another  sacred  babitatit>n*';  (juoted  by  Hd.  p,  I59)»     (10)  The  designa- 
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tion  of  Yahwch  ti  nSo  occun  also  in  Je.  48^*  51*^  Dt.  35*  P*,  5"  lo**  29W; 
aod,  as  Elh.  suggests,  Israelites  do  not  apply  the  term  to  the  guds  of  for- 
eigners. (11)  The  sugg.  of  Ko.  I!,  i,  151,  that  tbe  pointing  |v:  is  intended  to 
fuggest  |i3,  as  something  estabiiskeJ,  firm,  ((2)  The  cxpbnalion  of  Schmidt* 
who  regards  nro  and  |V3  as  the  original  readings,  but  accounts  for  ^^  by 
supposing  that  at  a  kter  time  a^s^a  came  to  be  read  2r*^c,  that  this  suggested 
the  reading  p^,  and  that  this  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  pointing  ni:o,  the  Pal- 
estinian equivalent  for  P'l^D,  a  being  attenuated  as  tn  Himmifn  (=  RammAn) 
and  Ti^/rt/i/ii^J^  (=Tiikulti-apal-^-sarra).  (13)  The  suggestion  of  Hal* 
that  three  idols  of  Aramaean  origin  are  mentioned,  viz,  niziD,  the  Aramaean 
name  of  Nabft,  which  was  something  like  mxi,  the  Sex^»  of  Hcsychius; 
|V3  =  Saturn;  and  3Di3  —  Venus  (Aram,  wns^^^) ;  the  translation  being  "And 
you  shall  carry  Sakwe,  your  king,  and  Kaiwan  and  Kokab,  your  gwls,  the 
images  which,  etc/'  —  %1.  ^  .-i«s-t^]  Is  a  circumlocution  for  the  st»  cstr.;  Ko. 
281 /i   BDB.;   cf.  Je,  22J«  Gn*  JS^. 

VI.  1-7.  A  woe  upon  reckless  and  indifferent  Samaria,  who 
dettotes  herseif  ia  enervating  luxury  of  ei^ery  kind,  —  in  food  and 
drinkf  home-life  and  banquets^  —  dut  forgets  the  danger  which 
threatens  the  country  /  She  shall  Iterself  lead  tlu  captives  who  are 
soon  to  be  dragged  away. 


The  unity  of  this  section  (the  second  section  of  three  six-line  strophes)  is 
seen  in  (i)  the  outer  form,  and  (2)  the  single  thought  which  it  presents,  viz, 
the  sinful  luxury  of  the  nation  {y^'^^  past  aver  to  Calneht  etc.,  is  a  later  inser- 
tion, vjj).  The  structure  of  the  section  is  characterized  by  the  constant  re- 
currence of  the  plcp,  with  the  article,  followed  by  a  finite  vb,  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  desirous  to  prolong  the  thought.  Each  of  the  couplets  (except 
the  ninth)  presents  a  single  characteristic  of  the  nation,  viz.  (i)  recklessness, 
(2)  conceit,  (3)  procrastination,  (4)  luxury,  (5)  gluttony,  (6)  enervation, 
(7)  drunkcnnessj  (8)  hardness;   therefore  (9)  captivity, 

L  O^jJKcn]  0  TO*!  €^iiBtvf)Wiw  =  a*D>ttt^^,  with  Aramaic  force  (Bauer)  or 
D^K^trnj  cf.  Zc.  i^^,  where  the  same  word  was  unknown  to  0  translators 
(Vol.);  S  rr^*-fc^r-^  =  0'P»*^C'  (Seb.);  'B  qui  opuUnH  estii :  *A.  icaTo^ra- 
T«X^>Tet;  8.  ev^T^wWet.  Gr.  D^jjK^c.^ — ^|vi3]  Che.  -'^T^^a  C/C^«^'573)J 
Co*  {Einl,)  suspects  genuineness  (cf.  Now.,  Volz,  Lohr,  Marti).  —  n^rni  ^apj 
P*ur>]  H  dwtTp&yifaav  (=  njpj  Vol.;  Schlcus.  fol.  Dru.  corrects  to  direrpfrr^- 
9Wf\  cf.  Arabic)  d/ixAf  ^»'«3i'.  %  *i-fc.*i^  =  »3i7i  (Seb.)  or  oijj  (Hal.);  'B 
pptimatts  ;  S.  el  t!fP0fMfftA4iHU  iwl  toU  A.pxny^if  twi'  i^vQp ;  0.  of  iwtKX-^^iraw 
dftX^^  '»'<2i'  iBt'dw ;  hence  Gr.  and  Che.  suggest  o^H-^^jn^  but  this  is  unneces- 
sary since  2?i  in  Ni.  means  practically  the  same  thing;  cf,  Xu.  i*'  t  Ch.  l6*^ 
2  Ch*  28",  etc;  in  this  case  ^3p;  should  be  read  a^apji  =  iAcy  wkc  arc  tiisig- 
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nated^  or  disigtmte  thtmutves^  as  the  fir  sU  etc.  This  is  supported  by  (i)  0.,  2,; 
(2)  the  grammatical  consistency  which  it  furmshes  with  the  use  of  the  ptcp. 
foL  by  a  finite  vb.  throughout  the  entire  passage;  (3)  the  fact  that,  as  Lagarde 
has  shown,  the  tinol  c  of  the  pK  was  not  written  in  original  Mss.  Torrey's  read- 
ing iJBL.  XIII.  62  f.)  ifipJ  (based  on  0,  though  0  usca  it  in  another  sense), 
an  imv.  (to  be  translated,  "make  the  round  uf  the  foremost  tuitions  and  come 
to  themi  bouse  of  Israel !  Pass  over  to  Calneh^  etc/*)  to  be  connected  logi- 
cally with  V.*,  is  suggestive  but  faiks  to  relieve  the  difficulty^  since  it  looks  to 
the  preservation  of  v,^  as  a  part  of  the  original  text.  HaL  lapj  =  ProHounce 
(the  names  of).  —  >»*"»&•'*  n*a  on*?  >k:3i]  <5  ^ai  duiiXSov  avrol,  connecting  ol«ar 
ToD  'Iffpa-^X  with  the  foUowing  v,;  j&  ^  ^ V  ^  =  lira  (Seb.{  ?}) ;  F  ingreJiit$tis 
pompaiici  domum  Israel:  CT  pjanpn  id-^  Sji,  Che.,  c'^*'  ^v^•2.  {JQR.  X.  573), 
but  this  means  ntJthing.  The  reading  '^nj  (fol.  S)  is  in  close  sympathy  with 
the  context,  and  is  supported  (l)  on  the  side  of  the  construction  by  Joa,  8^^ 
11^*  Dt.  2**  3^;  {2)  as  a  cbiLtge  against  the  rulers  by  Is,  3I2 '*  ^  10*;  cC 
E/.  l^^-^  Am.  28'f  4I  5"^  (6*).  The  reading  "^k-^js"  noo  n'?ina  (Grimme, 
ZDMG.^  1S97,  p*  696),  while  ingenious,  contributes  nothing;  much  more 
plausible  is  the  reading  a^'7>**?'*  (cf*  2  K.  24^*)  "und  xu  deren  Vordcrcstcn 
das  Haus  Israel  gchort "  (Hirscht),  Oet.  suggests  either  ^«"iEF*  n^a  ^^r^v  or 
ir^  noa  ("'?!')  O'v^*^**?);  Gn  suggests  u^i.  Hal.  ikoi.  — S.  njSij]  @  rdrrei ; 
S  lli*s.  — 13->  ncn]  0'EMatf 'PaiS^Sd.  —  ^-i-ii]  0  adds  ^/vec^eF.  —  rj]  Hal.QJ. 
—  3'nr^D]  6  dXXo^i'Awi',  as  usual.  ^D*a ion]  ®S1T  have  superlative*  taking  r\ 
as  the  article.  The  whole  v.  b  a  later  insertion  (so  Schra,,  Bickel]  in  COT,^ 
We.,  Now.,  Ixihr,  Oct.,  Marti;  cf.  GAS.,  and  Peters,  Hehr.  II.  175,  who 
suggests  that  Amos  may  have  been  still  alive  in  711  B.C.),  as  appears  (i)  from 
the  different  form  of  the  v.  as  compared  with  those  which  precede  and 
follow,  i>.  the  different  rhythm  (Bickell  in  COT,  II.  144);  (2)  from  the 
marked  interruption  which  it  makes  in  the  transition  of  tht>ught  from  v,^  to  v.* 
(the  connection  between  *  and  '  being  very  close)  and  the  grammatical  dis- 
turbance involved;  (3)  from  the  utter  lack  of  meaning  which  it  furnishes; 
(4)  from  the  historical  fact  {vi,)  that  in  the  days  of  Amos  these  cities  had  not 
yet  been  destroyed.  The  text  is  to  be  emended  (so  Geiger,  Oort,  Em,;  Wc, 
Val.,  Now,,  Oct.,  Marti,  //  aL)  (<i)  by  inserting  the  subj.  of  3*31:;,  viz.  dpn, 
dropped  perhaps  because  of  similarity  of  sound,  (^)  by  transferring  the  p 
connected  with  DsVuJ  to  stand  with  s'^iai,  Cf,  Elh,,  or^ojs  o*:»\DJ  jyi  ok,  and 
Gr.,  1J1  i-\  DJ.  — 3.  O'-'JDft]  0  of  ^px^j^«*f  but  6'^**  and  Syr.-Hcx.  (in  mar- 
gin)  oi  fiJx^M**o*  =  Q*"!';'J^?i  i5  ,^  i  1  r?  * V?  =  o^jncn  (Seb,),  or  D^mnon  (Gr.); 
^  qui  separati  esHs:  ®  TN?[???  ?^^***  Baumann  inserts  *>n,  Che.  o^3i|PpH 
n"^tr  D^*^;  Riedcl,  o^^^S  —  p2*Jni]  0  oi  iyy i^¥T€%  Kai  l4>airr6^€ifot^  a  double 
rendering;    Hoffm.  ptrim;    Riedel,  it-jni, — n^tf]   9  <raj3^dTwy=  na^   (so 

also  Hoffm.,  Hiracht);  cf.  JS  litaf!*^  Che.,  ngi;  Gr,  las^;  Riedel,  r3?*S| 
Marti,  ]  -It*. 


I 
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VI.  I  143 

VL  1.  Alas  /]  Addressed  to  the  ruling  classes ;  Ihey  that  are 
careless  in  Zion\  Judah  as  well  as  Israel  is  now  rebuked,  for  (i) 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  omit  p'Xa  (e^.^.)  ;  cf.  Nowack,  who  would 
give  a  later  date  (the  time  of  writing  down  the  prophecy)  to  v.',  if 
the  reference  to  Judah  is  original ;  and  Cheyne,  who  would  make 
v.*  a  late  insertion  or  change  p^X  to  ronn  (t'.x.),  the  people  being 
at  ease  because  (2  K.  15^^)  the  general  resided  there;  (2)  the 
rendering  of  (S  and  S  who  despise  Zion  ♦  may  not  be  sustained ; 
(3)  there  is  no  support  for  the  translation  "  make  a  tumult  in  "  ;t 
the  usual  interpretation,  at  ease^  secure,  careless,  is  supported  by 
Is.  32'.  —  Reckless  in  the  mount  of  Samaria']  i,e,  those  in  Samaria 
who  are  confident  and  therefore  reckless, J  not,  those  who  trust  in 
the  strength  of  Samaria.  §  —  Who  specify  themselves  the  chief  of  the 
nations']  According  to  fHQT,  '^ps,  the  rulers  are  here  designated 
as  noted,  marked  by  name  (cf.  the  later  usage  in  Nu.  i"  i  Ch.  16^ 
2  Ch.  28^  3i^*)»  there  being  no  reference  in  these  words  to  the 
cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria.  ||  Justi's  "  the  princes  of  the  first 
people  of  the  earth  "  (cf.  Nu.  i^*)  well  expresses  the  idea,  a  com- 
mon one  from  the  earliest  times,  that  Israel  was  the  most  exalted 
nation  of  the  entire  world.  It  is  better  {v,s,)  to  make  a  slight 
change  in  the  text  and  thus  secure  the  rendering  indicated.  The 
expression  is  not  ironical.^  Cf.  same  phrase  (without  article)  used 
of  Amalek  in  Nu.  24",  of  spoil  in  i  S.  15*^,  and  of  Ammon  in 
Dn.  1 1**.  —  Unto  whom  Israel's  house  comes]  Cf.  Ex.  18^*  2  S.  15*. 
The  pronoun  whom  does  not  refer  to  the  nations  whom  Israel  dis- 
possessed,** nor  to  the  mountains  of  Zion  and  Samaria,  the  land 
which  Israel  occupied,tt  nor  to  these  mountains  as  places  where 
the  Israelites  assemble  for  worship  and  for  judgment ;  \%  but  rather 
to  the  princes,  to  whom  as  leaders  and  judges  Israel  comes  for 
justice  (cf.  2  S.  15*),  or  to  render  service ;  §§  cf.  Gn.  19'  i  K.  10" 
Is.  49'^  It  is  not  necessary  to  omit  urh  iKa%  ||  ||  nor  to  under- 
stand Iflf  that  the  phrase  refers  to  the  coming  of  the  people  to  their 
leaders  to  learn  foreign  customs ;  but  it  must  be  conceded  (with 

•  Adopted  by  Dathe ;  Geb.  so  translates  ffC        §  Os.,  Geb.,  Pu,         ♦♦  Ki. 
t  Har.  II  Cf.  Cal.  ft  Ros. 

t  Cal.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Ba.  %  We.,  GAS..  Dr.      tt  Hes. 

§{  SchrO.,  Mau.,  Umb.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Ba.,  Schegg,  Pu.,  Or.,  Dr.        Uf  With  Hoffm. 
illlSoWe. 
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Nowack)  that  the  phrase  is  an  awkward  one,  and  that  some  sych 
word  as  ijctp  might  well  have  been  expected.  Much  may  be  said 
for  the  reading  of  &  (zks,)^  "and  spoil  for  themselves  the  house 
of  Israel/*  Cf.  Marti,  who  reads  "  and  in  the  gods  of  the  house 
of  Israel,"  and  calls  it  a  gloss  on  **in  the  mount  of  Samaria/* 
—  2,  Pass  iwer  io  Calneh  .  *  .  Hamath  and  *  •  ^  Gaih^  With  this 
verse  must  be  compared  Na,  3*  Ju*  11**  2  K.  19^^  The  determina- 
tion of  the  localities  depends  somewhat  upon  the  age  of  the 
verse.  Is  the  verse  as  a  whole  incouraging^  and  intended  (whether 
by  Amos  or  a  later  editor)  to  strengthen  Israel's  claim  that  she  is 
the  first  of  the  nations  ?  In  this  case  these  cities  arc  cited  as  ex- 
amples of  prosperity,  and  the  argument  is :  *'  No  city  of  your 
acquaintance  is  more  flourishing  than  yours ;  yet  ye  treat  Yahweh, 
who  has  given  you  this  prosperity,  with  neglect;  the  punishment 
for  this  conduct  is  exile."*  But  (see  Nowack)  (i)  contemporaries 
of  Amos  needed  no  such  encouragement  in  their  faith  \  (2)  the 
mention  of  Gath  would  have  no  meaning  in  such  a  comparison 
while  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  in  existence;  (3)  "these  king- 
doms** must  mean  Calneh,  etc.,  not  Israel  and  Judah.  Or,  is  the 
verse  threatening,  and  intended  to  warn  Israel  that  she,  however 
**  first "  she  may  be,  shall  perish  ?  In  this  case  these  cities  are 
cited  as  examples  of  ^'faUen  greatness'''  {\yivi^i)^^\iA  the  argument 
is :  "If  cities  that  have  been  great  are  now  in  ruins,  Israel,  hke- 
wise,  may  perish/*t  The  latter  view  is  to  be  accepted  (r'.x.), — 
CalneKl  (cf.  n:'?^,  Gn.  10'**;  13*??,  Is.  lo*;  ns?,  Ez.  27**)  is  not 
Ctesiphon,  on  the  Tigris; J  nor  Nifrer;§  nor  KuUani,  mentioned 
in  the  Eponyra  Canon!  as  conquered  by  Tiglath  piles  er  IIL,  B.C. 
738  (=  modem  Kullanhou^  six  miles  from  Arpad  j  cf,  Calno  and 
Arpad,  Is.  10^)  ;f  nor  Kunulua  (Kinalia),  about  seventy-five  miles 
north  of  Hamath,  southeast  of  Antioch,  capital  of  Patin;*^  but, 
perhaps,  the  Kulunutt  conquered  by  Sargon,  711  ^.c.^^  Hamath 
the  great]  The  modern  Hamah  (with  30,000  inhabitants),  on  the 


•  So  Ew..  HI.  Ke.,  Or.,  WRS.  {Pra/k.  138).  Dr. 

t  Ba.,  Pu..  Schra..  We.,  Now.        %  Ba.,  Or,       §  G,  Rftwiinson  (Smith's  DB,^). 
\\  G,  Smith.   TAe  Assyr.   Ep&i^m  CaiMH^  so  I   W*tl.  Gesch,  fiab,  u.  A  is.  235; 
Tide.  Ba&.-Ass,  Gtsck.  23a  S  H.  G.  Tomkins.  PSBA,  V.  6t. 

••  Gu.  Das  Zukun/isbild  des  Jaaia,  43;  Dl.  on  Is.  10^. 
ttDL/'a.  225;  COTAh  143. 
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Orontes,  150  miles  north  of  Damascus,  the  northernmost  limit  of 
the  territory  promised  to  Israel  (Nu*  34^).  At  times  it  was  a  part 
of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  (as  under  David  and  Solomon,  its  king 
being  Toi,  2  S.  S\  and  perhaps  tinder  Jeroboam  IL^  2  K.  14^  " 
Am,  6**) ;  at  other  times,  it  was  independent  and  allied  with  neigh- 
boring  nations  against  Assyria,  as  when  it  joined  with  Syria  and 
Israel  against  Shalmaneser  II.  and  was  defeated,  S54  b,c.  ;  or  with 
Judah,  against  Tiglathpileser  IIL,  741  ;  or  against  Sargon,  720, 
when  at  last  its  subjection  was  complete^  After  this  date  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  furnishing  colonists  for  Samaria,  2  K.  ly""^"*,  and  con* 
taioing  Israelitish  exiles,  Is.  1 1".*  —  Gaf/i  of  the  PhiHsHn€s\  That 
one  of  Phiiistia's  five  cities  nearest  (cf  i  S.  17"^-)  Jndah's  border 
(whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  TeH  es  Safieh^X  or  Dikriu^  \  or  to  be 
regarded  as  unknowTi  §).  It  was  destroyed  by  Uzziah  (2  Ch.  26') 
about  760  B.C.  Here  resided  Rephaira  (Jos.  1 1^*  2  S.  21**^*^').  QL 
Gimtu  Asdudim^  COT,  II,  89,  91.  ||  — Ate  they  tetter  than  these 
kingdoms  f  Or  is  their  harder  greater  than  your  border  /]  With 
this  rendering  the  sense  is,  Are  the  cities  just  mentioned  fairer 
than  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  ?  No ;  for  God  has  so 
punished  them  that  they  are  reduced  in  size.f  How  ungrateful, 
therefore,  you  are,  in  view  of  all  that  God  has  done  for  you  above 
your  fellows.*  •  The  question  is  answered  affirmatively  by  some  ft  • 
Yes ;  therefore  how  foolish  it  is  of  you  to  remain  careless,  having 
seen  the  downfall  of  people  more  powerful  than  yourselves.  Some 
take  the  n  as  article,  instead  of  interrogative  (cf.  #  and  5),  and 
translate  as  a  clause  in  apposition  with  the  names  just  given,  **  the 
best  of  those  kingdoms."  J  J  The  words  have  been  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  leaders,  §§  saying:  {Go  to)  those  which  are  better 
than  these  kingdoms  (Just  mentioned) ^  and  see  if  any  is  as  great 
as  yours ^  —  this  is  the  boasting  of  the  leaders.  The  rendering,  \  \ 
Are  there  fairer  kingdoms  than  these  (1.^.  Kaineh,  etc.)  ?  And  yet 
they  are  not  so  large  as  the  land  ef  Israel^  does  not  add  much 
to  a  better  wnderstanding  of  the  text ;  but  Pusey  was  approach- 


•  Cf.  COT.  TI.  7  f..  143;  GAS.  177:  Buhl.  Fal  66.  no;  Dl.  Pa,  375-8. 
t  Porter  in  Smith's  DBy  \  Che.  EB.  X  Gucrin,  Judit,  U.  108  f. 

\  GAS.  HG.  194  ff. ;  Dr.  j|  V.  C.  J.  Ball,  Light  from  iAr  Eait.  93,  186. 

%  Va.,  Mail.  ••  So  Ros.,  Hi..  Hd./Rcoss.  Mit. 
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ing  the  thought  when  he  made  it  mean,  "  Are  they,  Israel  and 
Judah,  better  than  these  (i>.  Calueh,  etc.)  ?  '*  This  leads  us  to 
emend  the  text  (z^.j.)  by  supplying  crtK  and  changing  the  position 
of  the  pronominal  suffixes  :  Are  ye  better  than  these  kingdoms  f 
Is  your  border  greater  than  was  their  border  /]  They  have  per- 
ished, are  you  not  afraid  that  you,  too,  wilJ  perish  ?  This  inter- 
pretation is  in  strict  accord  with  Na,  3*.  With  this  interpretation 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  verse  is  an  interpolation  from  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century  {iks.),  —  3.  IViw postpone  the  day  of  €atamity\ 
The  connection  of  this  with  v.*  is  very  close  both  logically  and 
grammatically.  These  leaders,  like  those  described  in  Is.  5*®,  put 
far  away  the  day  of  disaster,  />.  declare  that  it  is  far  off,  or  act 
as  if  it  were  far  away  {cf.  9*^  Is.  22^*  66"^).  —  And  cause  the  seat  of 
violence  to  come  near^  This  may  refer  to  tribunals  or  thrones  in 
which  violence  is  in  authority  instead  of  justice,  the  word  nsr 
being  a  technical  word  for  throne  or  judicial  seat  j  cf.  Ps.  122* 
74**,  or,  perhaps  better,  to  the  sitting  of  injustice.*  According  to 
some  t  the  seat  of  violence  has  reference  to  Assyria,  but  the  refer- 
ence is  rather  to  the  encouragement  of  oppression  in  the  midst 
of  Israel.  J 


1,  '►th]  %ks,  on  5^*.  Followed  by  ace,  K5.  321  h%  characteristtc  of  Isaiali*5 
ftyle,  rarely  met  with  elsewhere;  Am.  5^*  Mi.  2*  Hb.  2'*'^^  cf,  Ew.*  527^. — 
o^)j«c."i]  An  intransitive  adj.  from  vb.  yyc&  —  to  be  quiet,  a  root  occurring 
also  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic  with  same  meaning  as  in  Hebrew*  For  formation^ 
cf,  lip^i  Bartb,  NB.  143 'J;  *i*^  i^**  §23°'  —  V)^'(\  Equivalent  to  a  superla- 
tive; cf.  Ko.  309^.  —  %.  n^-s]  Article  omitted  before  "^  for  sake  of  euphony, 
GK.  126«;  cf.  K6,  334 >m  and  3371**  —  0'riK*^D-.*ij]  For  proper  names  with 
fol.  gen.,  ct  GK.  125^;  Ew,*  2S6  r.  Article  omitted  as  in  Gn,  lo**,  etc.;  cf* 
Ko.  295/  —  P^3iDn]  Sub],  omitted  in  ffiC*,  cf.  EwJ  303*,!.  —  3.  D^^js] 
Cf.  Is,  66*  for  nn>i:,  Hiph.  ptcp.  of  t'3»  v.  Oct. — Dr^]  S  introduces 
ace,  cf.  Ho.  lo^^,  a  common  Aramaic  construction;  Ew.'  2%i  e^  Da.  f  lOOg 
rm.  5»  K6.  289A.  — pS'jni]  Finite  vU  cont,  ptcp.,  cf,  ^  f,  —  nar]  Barth, 
ZDMG.  XLI»  6i9t  connects  thU  with  tlie  Arab,  Lu  -  to  gather;  cC 
Ko,   210/ 


•  Cf.  GAS.  1.  174.  t  Pu, 

X  So  nearly  all  comm,  There  is  neither  occasion  nor  basis  for  the  violent 
emcndntion  of  Hoffm.  (t'*J.),  furnishing  the  translation:  Ye  who  daily  dtmand 
unjust  [friduU],  and  cutty  Sa^&aih  riquiri  unrtghUous  [gint%\  ;  cf.  •, 
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4.  o^mD]  0  /raro^raraXOrret  =  o^n-jb,  with  Aranuuc  force  (Vol.) ;  to 
V  iasciiHHs,  —  pano]  9  adds  ya\aBji¥d  =  u'hrg  or  D^^'yjr,  which  resemble 
O'^^Jfj;  (Va.).  —  5.  O^tncn]  9  hriKporovvrtt  i  6^^  ^irocpaToOi^ej;  Gr.  O'Bfihn, 
or  O'BBOn.  —  '•b]  Gr.  ••jd.  —  'jajn]  ©  twj'  6frtdv<av\  Sb  IfJ-f;  15  psaUerii; 
tt  H^33,  —  n^na]  9  «j  ia-riiK&raf  which  Cappellus  explained  as  due  to 
confusion  with  "mi,  and  Vol.  as  a  reading  of  d^d  from  on,  while  Hirscht 
sugg.  that  there  may  have  been  a  corruption  of  OZAATIA  into  EZTOTA. 
Gr.  on2.  In  any  case  the  phrase  is  probably  a  gloss,  since  it  has  no 
place  in  the  metrical  structure  of  either  the  preceding  or  following  line; 
of.  'w  iSd-pk,  Is.  87;  so  Peters  (//tdr.  II.  175),  Che.  (£B.),  Lohr,  //  a/. 
—  arh  wrn]  U  putaveruni  se  habere ;  9  iXoylaarro,  BSZ.,  s.v,  ."idh,  sugg. 
that  in  onS  lies  a  derivative  from  non,  cf.  rijon.  —  ■)^r"'»S3]  9  Kal  0^  wi 
^€&Yorra,  according  to  Vol.  =  w  ^So,  but  according  to  Hirscht,  due  to  a 
reading  from  -^if  =  "^iD.  Gr.  n^B^  ^Saa.  Now.  n^c^  Vr;  so  Oort  (Em,).  Elh. 
->^e'  >Sc,  since  tradition  does  not  ascribe  to  David  the  making  of  musical 
instruments.    Che.  (Exp.T.,  1898,  p.  334),  restores  the  entire  v.  thus:  — 

Who  play  on  timbrel  and  harp, 
And  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  song. 

(Cf.  Jb.  2x"*.)  Marti  reads  v.**,  -^^B^a  *?^2<fnS  Wfn^  Tna. — 6.  p  ^pntDa] 
9  rdy  dtvXur^i^roy  oIpov  =  p^  pj^rs;  cf.  Is.  25^  Ps.  12^  (VoL);  so  iS  Ij^- 
1^  ^  r^ ;  V  vinum  in  phialis;  %  adds  «ipp  =  «ip^..  Oort,  p^  ^•5"«D?  (so  Val.), 
or  '^  p-^iDa  (cf.  Je.  48'^).  Gr.  o^-^nTDa  (so  Elh.,  Hal.).  —  iSm]  Gr.  iSn(?), 
from  Svi ;  cf.  Je.  5'.  Lohr  places  ••  before  *,  while  Marti  transposes  **  to 
follow  ".  —  7.  D'-Sj]  0  3»;vo<rTwv  =  0''^n3  (Va.,  Vol.).  —  a^nno  nnn]  9  XA«- 
fUTtfffjLbs  Ittcjv  i^  *E<ppdifji,  perhaps  reading  a'D'D  (so  Oct.;  but  cf.  Vol.). 
Z,iTaif>€la  Tpv<prfTw»;  ^  .ssUk^M^un^Jk'  ^^  \\z%  perhaps  reading  on^no 
=  onnfe*  (Seb.).     15  /actio  lascivientium ;  {JT  P3''fCi  pnnD  I^'njc. 

4.  Who  lie  on  ivory  couches']  Cf.  3''.  These  were  couches 
inlaid  with  ivory,  such  as  those  which  Sennacherib  took  from 
Hezekiah.*  The  use  of  such  couches  indicated  the  luxury  and 
self-indulgence  of  the  times. — And  stretch  themselves  out  upon  their 
divans']  Reference  is  intended  to  lying  at  the  table  ;  it  does  not 
include  the  specific  idea  of  "  romping,"  f  nor  that  of  abundant 
tapestry  with  which  the  divan  was  draped,  J  nor  the  thought  of 

♦  CO  T,  I.  p.  286.  t  Schra.  X  Ki. 
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drunkenness,*  but,  in  general,  all  of  these,  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  wantonness  and  extravagance  of  their  conduct ;  cf.  Is.  22'' 
Ez.  23^. —  Lambs  out  of  the  flock]  i>.  those  carefully  selected 
from  the  flock  on  account  of  special  fatness  or  daintiness^ 
cf.  Dt*  32^*  I  S,  i5*,t  I'ather  than  a  general  reference  to  the 
weahh  of  those  persons  who  are  rich  enough  to  have  flocks.  \  — 
Calves  from  the  midst  of  the  stali]  ix,  calves  reared  artificially 
in  a  stall,  a  place  in  which  they  are  shut  up  in  order  to  be  easily 
fattened.  Cf.  i  S,  28*^  Je.  46^  M^U  4^  —  5,  Who  tuntter]  Used 
sarcastically  of  the  music  rendered  at  feasts.  The  idea  is  not 
that  of  ordinary  singing,  §  nor  dancing,  |  nor  cooing,f  nor  wanton 
silly  talk  or  song,**  nor  parting  the  1ips,tt  nor  bungling,  doing 
something  prematurely^  \l  nor  leading  in  the  music  without  waiting 
for  the  professional  musicians,  §§  nor  improvising  idly  l|  |  ;  but  of 
derision,  to  indicate  the  prophet's  contempt  "  for  the  perhaps 
really  not  unmusical  songs  with  which  feasts  were  enlivened  *^%%i 
cf.  Is.  5^  24^  —  To  the  sound  of  the  harp\  Another  rendering  is, 
in  accordance  with  ;  cf.  'B  *?!?  in  Gn.  43'  Ex.  34^  Lv*  2  7^^§  — Like 
David']  If  this  word  is  genuine,  the  leaders  of  Israel,  whom  the 
prophet  would  rebuke,  are  now  brought  into  comparison  with 
David.  They  are  like  hira  in  that  they  detnse  for  themselves 
instruments  of  sang]  It  is  not  a  contrast^  viz.  between  their  use  of 
instruments  for  amusement,  and  that  of  David  for  worship, *•*  Nor 
is  it  correct  to  render fft  "they  think,  fondly  imagine  —  make 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  instnimenls  are  for  them  as  for 
David."  5t?n  =  detnse^  invent^  with  reference  to  the  popular  idea 
that  David  was  an  inventor  of  instruments.  No  other  passage  of 
earlier  times  speaks  of  David  as  a  poet  or  musician.  |}  J  But  this 
reference  does  not  imply  that  his  reputation  had  only  to  do  with 
secular  music.  §§§  The  evidence  is  very  strong,  however,  that  the 
word  is  a  gloss  (v^.),  —  Instruments  of  song]  Musical  instruments 


^ 
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•  Ba*  We.  renders  '*  ausgelassen  scin,"  which  U  approved  by  Now.,  and  cilrs 
its  application  in  Arabic  to  animals  pasturing  freely,  at  liberty,  and  in  Syriac  to 
wild  and  rapacious  beasts. 

t  Ba.  ct  aL  H  Strti.  ft  Schegg.  {}  Hd, 

X  Mau.  H  Schr5.  U  Ew.  |||t  Dr. 

f  Ros.  ••  Hi,,  Ke,,  Now.        fH  Mit. ;  d;  Hoffm.  ZA  W,  III.  114. 

•w  Jer..  Cal.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Schrd.  ttX  Reuss, 

ttt  So  Ew.,  Mit.  Yii  Wc.,  Dr, 
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used  to  accompany  the  voice ;  but  the  context  is  not  favorable  to 
the  allusion  to  instruments,  hence  {t\s,)  Cheyne*s  syggestion, 
V^ice  of  sorig^  Elhorst*s  words  of  song^  Nowack's  ail  kinds  of 
song,  and  Marti *s  consider  themselves  like  David  in  the  under- 
standing of  song. —  6.  Who  drink  {from)  bowls  of  wine^  Another 
token  of  self-indulgence.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  drinking' vessel, 
the  word  is  employed  which  is  later  used  of  the  vessel  from 
which  blood  was  poured  or  thrown  (dashed)  for  sacrificial  pur- 
poses (Ex.  3S'  Nu,  4'^*  7^*^-  Zc.  9**  14*^),  the  large  size  thus  being 
emphasized. — With  the  first  of  oils  they  anoint  themselves']  Anoint- 
ing in  ancient  times  signified  not  only  consecration,  but  joyousness 
(cf.  Ps.  23*  91*"  Is,  61^  Ec,  9*  with  10*").  It  was  a  hygienic  cus- 
tom, since  the  oil  refreshed  the  skin  and  served  as  a  protection 
against  heat.  In  this  case  the  first  of  oils,  i.e,  the  choicest 
oils,  are  employed.  To  omit  anointing  was  a  sign  of  mourning 
(2  S.  12"  14^)-  —  And  do  not  griei^e  for  the  breach  of  Joseph'^ 
Their  minds  are  so  occupied  with  the  mirth  and  joy  that  they 
fail  to  see,  and  hence  to  appreciate,  the  terrible  breach  or  wound 
which,  in  the  near  ftitore,  will  be  inflicted  upon  Israeh  Such 
a  sight  as  that  which  the  prophet  has  gained  would  make  them 
sick  in  body  and  in  mind  (cf.  i  S.  22*);  for  a  great  afHiction 
or  overthrow  (cf.  Je*  8"  *\)  is  near  at  hand.  This  word  breach 
does  not  refer  to  any  specific  political  intrigue,*  nor  to  the 
present  evil  condition  of  Israel, f  but  to  the  future  calamity 
which  even  now  threatens  the  nation.  J  — 7.  Jlierefore^  now\ 
The  now  is  logical,  rather  than  temporal,  Ho»  2^**  5^  —  At  the 
head  of  the  captives]  These,  who  were  described  as  the  mrKl 
D'^rr,  n'^p;,  shall  go  forth  at  the  head,  in  the  very  forefront ;  cf. 
I  S.  9*^  Mi*  2".  —  And  the  shout  of  the  banqueters  shall  tease] 
The  rendering,  *'  the  mourning  of  those  who  stretch  themselves 
out  shall  come,**  §  is  based  upon  an  impossible  meaning  of  '^* 
Some  use  here  the  Aramaic  meaning  of  nns,  viz.  feasting,  ||  The 
rendering  "  shout  ^*  (either  of  joy  or  sorrow)  is  required  here  as 
in  Je*  16^  and  is  justified  by  the  Arabic  ^\y%  The  allitera- 
tion   in    the    Hebrew    words    B'm-O  ma  is    is    noticeable, — 
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8  Z>.  Saitk  Yahwek  God  of  Hosts'^   This  phrase,  if  retained  at 
all^  must  follow  this  piece  as  a  whole. 


C  o^nnD]  On  force  of  p«98.  ptcp.|  cf  K5. 235  </.  ^ — 5.  o^n^n]  o.X,;  if  text 

is  CO  tree  t|  probably  lo  be  connected  with  J^^t  /^  precedt^  foarth  stem  =  io 
kasiitti^  ixceed  due  bounds ^  be  immoderate ^  talk  excessively  (Lane,  p.  2376) ; 
hence  Dr.,  following  Abul-Walid  (Nenbauer,  Abul-WalidU  Lexicon^  col. 
586),  suggests  "to  extemporize  poetry  over -rapidly,  without  premeditation, 
in  &  hurried  flow  of  unmeaning,  unconsidered  words  "  {v.  Dr.  p,  236  ;  Now.). 
Observe,  likewise,  Hoffm/s  rendcnng,  "those  who  strike  the  strings  acroift 
the  opening  of  the  harp,"  whith  is  based  on  the  usage  of  0"tfi  (Lv.  19^*), 
U  Uar{jd,  Buxtorf,  Z/jt,  iSii  f,;  F«.yne  Snaith,  Thesaurm  SyrincuSt  p.  3311), 
and  makes  the  >o  Sp  entirely  superfluous.  —  ^3J]  The  kinds  of  instru- 
ments denoted  by  the  two  names  ^2^  and  "1133  are  not  certainly  known. 
The  two  are  the  only  stringed  instruments  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.,  and  are 
frequently  named  together  (Is.  5^^  t  Ch.  151"^  2  S,  6*,  etc.).  Both  seem  to 
have  been  made  of  wood  (i  K.  10^)  and  to  have  been  |X}rtable  (t  S.  10* 
2  S.  6^),  A  full  discussion  of  these  and  other  instruments,  with  excellent 
iUustrations  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  harps,  etc.,  is  given  in 
Bk.  o/Ps,  {SBONT,\  222  ff.;  cf.  Dr.  234  fl. ;  Benz.  Ar^k,  273  ».;  Now.  Arek, 
I.  273  ft  —  6.  '3  nr^iff^  —to  drink  from  t  cf.  Gn.  44*;  same  force  In  Arabic 
and  Aramaic  (Dn.  5').  For  the  same  phrase  ~  io  drink  of  cf.  Pr.  9' ;  GK. 
119  m,  N.  —  V^^t:]  Used  only  here  of  wine:  elsewhere,  bowl  or  basin  for 
chroming  or  casting  a  liquid,  esp.  blood  ;  eg.  at  altar,  Ex.  27'  Nu.  4** ;  in 
temple,  I  K.  7**  2  K.  il** ;  in  second  temple,  Neh.  7'**.  This  meaning  is 
borne  out  in  the  signification  of  the  root,  which  in  the  cognates  me&ns  scaiter^ 

disperse;  cf.  Aram.  p%  Assyr.  zariku,  Arab. O)),  cnst  aL  —  auer]  On  force 
of  the  pi.,  cf.  K6.  259  a.  —  ine?c*]  For  construction,  etc,  cf.  K5.  327  0  and 
319 /«.  On  impf.  continuing  ptcp.,  cf.  Dr.  §  117O.  The  original  meaning 
seems  to  be  shown  by  Arab,   j^  1,^  ^  =  stroke  with  the  hand^     It  is  used  of 
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painting  a  house  (Je.  22^*)  and  oiling  a  shield  {Is,  21*  2  S.  l«i).  Anointing 
88  a  part  of  the  toilet  is  always  expressed  by  another  verb,  I'tO.  nrCt  as 
used  of  persons*  is  limited  to  anointing  as  a  religious  rite,  aside  from  this 
passage  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  no  exception,  since  the  feast  here  was  a 
saeri/eiat  feast  The  primitive  significance  of  anointing  was  probably  re- 
ligious ;  animal  fat  was  the  first  unguent,  and,  being  regarded  as  the  special 
seat  of  life,  was  considered  the  best  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  vitality 
of  the  being  from  which  it  was  taken ;  hence  *'  unction  was  primarily  an 
application  of  sacrificial  fat  with  its  living  virtues  to  the  persons  of  the  wor- 
shippers" (WRS.  Sem,  383  f.).  This  accounts  for  the  anointing  of  kingv 
priests,  etc.,  and  for  the  use  of  unguents  in  connection  with  religious  ntes, 
Olive  oil  was  used  later  when  agriculture  was  taken  up  (Ps.  92*1  Dt.  28*^ 
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Nn.  6").  —  «iov]  Thb  designation  of  N.  Israel  occurs  twice  elsewhere  in  Amos 
(5*"^);  other  names  are:  Jacob  (6*  7**  8^);  house  of  Jacob  (9*);  home  of 
Isaac  (7^) ;  and  regularly  Israel  (2^  ^\  etc.).  Joseph  is  named  as  the  ancestor 
of  Ephraim,  the  largest  tribe  (cf.  Ho.  6^  13^).  llie  use  of  the  title  occurs 
each  time  in  a  connection  implying  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  Israel  and 
Yahwehy  or  at  least  a  shade  of  tenderness  in  the  feelings  of  Amos. 

8-14.  Yahweh  makes  oath:  I  abhor  Israel^  and  she  shall 
be  given  over  to  her  enemies  Jor  destruction ;  she  has  turned 
justice  to  poison^  imagining  herself  strong:  surely  I  will  bring 
upon  her  a  nation  which  shall  overcome  her  entire  territory. 

The  striking  difference  between  the  grammatical  expression  in  this  piece 
(the  third  of  three  six-line  strophes)  and  that  in  the  preceding  is  evidence 
of  distinctness ;  but  when  there  is  considered  in  connection  with  this  (i)  the 
opening  oath  (v.^),  which  is  climactic  to  the  woes  introducing  the  other 
pieces,  (2)  the  concluding  words,  which  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  other 
pieces,  we  have  sufficient  basis  for  the  assumption  that  this  is  one  of  three 
pieces  making  up  a  larger  whole.  Vs.^-  ^^  are  so  peculiar  in  their  thought  and 
form  as  at  once  to  raise  suspicion  of  their  genuineness ;  this  suspicion  be- 
comes a  certainty  upon  closer  investigation  (z/.t.).  The  intensity  of  expression, 
as  well  as  the  deBniteness  of  this  section,  is  greater  than  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding.  It  thus  furnishes  a  fitting  climax  for  the  entire  piece,  containing, 
in  essence,  the  threefold  thought  of  the  whole,  viz.  (x)  Yahweh*s  anger, 
because  of  (2)  Israel's  sin,  and  consequently,  (3)  Israel's  destruction. 

8.  '3X  ^hSn  mn^  ow]  ©om.  (soNow.,Elh.,L6hr,Baumann);  it  should  fol- 
low nnp,  y?  (cf.  We.,  Oct.,  Marti).—  3kpd]  Read  3pP2  (so  Geiger,  p.  349;  We^ 
Mit,  Elh.,  Lohr,  Oct.,  et  al.),  —  pnj-pk]  0  inserts  TocroK;  {JT  nn^3-<  KB^tpD  n^3 
(so  in  London  Polyglot,  but  in  Paris  Polyglot,  n-^-^). — rnjD">K]  0  rAs  x<^P«» 
ainodi  IB  domos  ^'««.  —  \-i->jDni]  Gr.  fol.  6  koX  i^apQ,  ^nw). — nKSoi]  9  <rdy 
TcUrt  Tois  KaroiKoOffip  oi>nJi';  Y  cum  habitatoribus  suis,  Hoffm.  nN>Spi  =  and 
her  citadel;  so  Matthes  and  Elh.  —  9, 10.  These  verses  are  a  later  insertion  (so 
Now.  and  Lohr ;  We.  and  Che.  consider  them,  at  least,  misplaced  ;  but  cf. 
GAS.  and  Marti),  made  in  order  to  illustrate  the  last  phrase  of  v.*.  This  is 
evident  because  of  (i)  the  marked  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  thought 
between  v.^  and  v.^^;  (2)  the  utterly  strange  and  incongruous  conception  thus 
introduced ;  (3)  the  impossibility  of  arranging  the  material  of  these  vs.  (viz.  ^-  ^O) 
in  any  poetical  form,  much  less  the  form  which  characterizes  the  remainder  of 
the  piece.  The  acceptance  of  GAS.'s  suggestion  to  supply  at  the  close  of  v.* 
the  words  to  the  pestilence  only  furnishes  a  still  better  basis  for  the  addition 
of  the  gloss.  Get.  sugg.  the  order  7-  H-  8. 9.  w  __  ^^  n^ni]  U  Quod  si  ;  S  Jo. 
— iDDi]  0  adds  Kol  \fTro\€i(f>d-fi<TovTai  oi  *caTdXotirot. —  nn  wrji]  0  ra2  XiJ^t^oi^o* 
oi  oIk€ioi  6L  ainCiv.     Hal.  y^^-^  iNt*^i.     Riedel,  Tn  iKtri\  —  id"»ddi]  Many  Mss. 
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read  tr.  6  xal  waf^a^iC^^rai  —  nje*i  (Va.,  VoL),  u  in  Gn.  19'  2  K.  2^^  5I'', 
or  «-^c*i  (Vol.),  as  in  I  S.  sS**,  &  a%^  w^-^yirj  ^^ao  o]  ^  0'^^>D>  (Seb.); 
U  /^  eombutet  turn:  K  *<"'*Q*9.  Now.  npDt:i(?);  Ricdel,  ^c"^j^  =  besom. — 
After  o-'Ctj?]  6  adds  ath-clr.  —  -»ft»K^]  0  pi — ^nsvj]  ®  and  S  om. —  duk] 
Riedel  adds  nvT'  *n»  to  explain  what  follows, — 'u\  u">]  i!D  p'ro  -^n^:>  leo 
^;-i  «cc'3  j^o  ^n  «S  rs;!-;  vin  t3  o«^  £  ^=<Ji^  C.a»?  ^Ca©  ti^^  reading 
DDK  for  on  (so  Seb. ;  cf.  Gr.  Monatsuhrifl^  18S6,  p,  376).  —  ^*3?n''] 
^  e09l  ■  ■!  %Vi  =  "^^^TT  (Scb.) ;  1?'  ncarderis.  The  following  attempts  at 
reconstruction  of  Ihc  text  may  be  noted  :  Oort,  tinderstanding  that  D^  "^zm 
is  a  dittog»  of  DD«  ncKi  (cf,  Baumann,  who  om,  Od»  ">!:«0»  that  the  material 
has  been  largely  transptsed»  and  that  the  horrors  of  an  earthquake  arc  here 
described*  reads:  "^  njn  >2  Q^)  nsca  n^rn  kS  -ij:  (*°*0  iK^oi  "^^j?  ^n"iJDni  (■<) 
,  .  .  we^ji  (1**)  ino  "inic  r^aa  o^rjK  nicj?  ok  hmi  (»)  0"^j7p3  .  »  .  n*3n  n^n  msa 
DDK  ■>!;m  iDir  iipfi  n^an  \n3n^a  irw^  -idki  n*3n-|Q.  That  is:  C**)  And 
1  will  deliver  up  a  city  and  its  contents,  {^^)  so  that  it  shall  no  longer 
be  called  by  its  name;  ('i)  for,  behold,  Yahwch  commands  and  will  smite, 
etc,|  (')  and  tt  shall  come  to  pass  that,  whenever  ten  men  shall  have 
died  in  one  house,  (^^)  their  relatives  will  clear  away  the  ruins  in  order 
to  carry  the  bones  from  the  house,  and  they  will  say  to  whoever  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  "  Is  there  still  another  ? "  and  he  will  answer, 
"Nol**  Zeydner  reads  {TkSL  IV.  196  ff.;  so  VaL) :  k^jihS  tt??  "^x^J^  V^) 
Sk  iS^DDn  ^DKi  ooK  "1DK1  ^d;?  iipn  riijn  "»n3i*3  -s^^h  ^cki  p*3n-|D  o^Djp 
nn*  DB*3  ^;n.  That  is  :  (*''')  And  an  etcaped  one  will  remain  to  bring 
forth  the  bones  from  the  house  and  he  will  say  to  whoever  is  within 
the  bouse,  "  Is  there  still  any  one  with  thee  ?  *'  And  he  will  $ay  "  No/^  And 
he  will  say,  **  These  have  done  foolishly.  Remember  the  name  of  Vahweh»" 
Ru,  reads  :  >ks'ji  (**)  B*"*nMT  np^M  ma*'  -inHi  n^33  o^rjK  n-^s*]:  ^^n*  dk  n-rii  (") 
mi  D<5m  ^c«  ^^p  ^ij?n  .  .  .  "S3K>  n^3n-p  vci^  'rh  'oi  '-^^  That  is :  (•)  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  if  there  be  ten  men  in  a  house  and  one  die 
and  the  others  be  left,  etc.,  ...  to  bring  forth  bis  bones  .  ,  .  **  Is  He 
still  with  you  who  creates  ( =  t^K)  and  annihilates  ?  *^  ♦  .  .  Gr.  reads  : 
icic>  Dn>^3jj  Qwfc-ji  (*"),  substitutes  nrsKi  for  the  sg^  drops  on  -^ski  as  dittog. 
from  DDK  i-^rws  and  adds  >3«  after  u^,  Hoffm.  reads  reiDD  ^"vn  IHCJ^  (i") 
—  and  bis  burners  erect  a  funeral  pyre  for  him.  Oct.  sugg.  ^K  in  nrji  (i") 
*lSw,  treats  r^jo  D^DXp  K>xn^  as  a  gloss  on  the  corrupt  id"^D31  and  de- 
clares the  remainder  of  the  v^  beginning  with  the  first  "ir?KV  lo  be  *' un- 
vcrsehrt,"  Elh.  reads  iicDu  M^y\  Ktt^Ji,  and  om*  "ioki  following  yot-  Box  and 
Oesterley  {Exp.T,  XII*  (1901)  235  f.)  read  o^^tr  K^itn*?  inoi  ikp  -ikpji 
Ddw  ncKi  lOj?  iipri  p*an  ^ro^^^s  -mtk^  iok^  n^3n-]c,  treating  ori  -idki  aa  a 
dittog,,  and  the  last  clause,  yi  '*5.  as  a  gloss  on  on  ^cki.  Marti  "^ddc  *i^t  "^Kt^lV 
or  ^BDD  >Vt  "i»*r%  — 11.  nixn  nin*  njn  "o]  Is  an  insertion  (so  also  Baumann) 
made  to  connect  y^}  ^^  with  the  interrupted  thought  in  'ui  t\2^>\  which  is  to 
be  read  n-^nior  m^>  (so  Oct.).  Gr,  reads  hx^*  for  nijri;*  —  r^3^]  C  ^:^o.  Hi. 
om,  n  as  due  to  homoiotcleuton  (so  Gr.),  —  Snjn]  %  Jj^i  —  o^O*0-^,0^|?p3] 
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&  ii^  ,V^|i^^  ,*aia*>^o*  Gr.  0^x11-1. -- n*3rii]  Gr.  n^ai.  — 11.  ts'inm  oh 
0^"^p33]  €  tl  wtxpttffiiiiirifaorrai  iv  (h/Xrlait  =  0'3,;>J  or  n^2Q3  (Va.,  Ba.),  prob- 
ably an  error  of  vision,  U  ^#1/  arari poUii  in  buhalit;  'A.  t^  dpoTpiotfTj<rfTat; 
S»  ir^/»a  5td  ^^k  Read  a*  ^paa  (so  Mich.,  Hi. ;  Ckjrt>  7-4  T.  XIV.  120,  and 
Em,;  Gr.,  We.,  Gil,  Val.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Lohr,  Elh.,  Oct.,  Marti); 
cf.  Hirscht,  o^psa  (Jb.  39^);  Hal,  d^t -^i^s^.^^k-^'?]  6  f/«  ft^M^y,  as  in 
Dt.  32^  Jb.  20^*';  %  yv"-!  i;Tn  (r^i\  — IJ,  k^"?]  Gr.  w'?'?^..  — IC  ui  '^  OKj] 
Omitted  in  some  Mis.  of  6-  Transpose  to  end  of  v.  (»o  LGhr).  %% 
insert  ^"w  before  cwj,^ — ma'^ir]  0  toi^  ^i^  dcfXt^ei)^,  —  iir]  0  ifai  a?s  =  ^jTi 
(Hirscht);  ®*  and  other  codd.,  Iwt.  —  na"*j?nj  0  rip*  ^i^jt/awi^,  a  fiequcnt 
rendering  of  anpo  and  naiy;  cf.  Is.  15'*  J&  l^^^r^*  tXi^t  5Ugg.  the  trans- 
position of  V."  to  precede  5*. 

8.  Tlie  Lord  Yahweh  hath  sworn  by  himself^  Elsewhere 
only  in  Je.  51**,  in  4'  the  oath  was  by  his  holiness.  For  ex- 
pressions similar  to  this,  Gn,  22***  Nu.  14^  Heb.  6"*  —  /  abhor^^^ 
Cf.  Dt.  28®  Ho.  s^-i*  13^'-;  also  Am.  ^\—The  glory  of  Jacob'\ 
Not  something  that  belonged  to  Israel  as  a  special  treasure,  which 
distinguished  them  from  other  nations,  cf.  Is.  2"'^''**''  Ps.  47*,!  in 
other  wordsj  the  true  glory,  which  shall  now  be  taken  away ;  nor 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  cf,  3C  j  t  but  rather  that  of  which  Jacob 
boasted  as  their  glory,  viz.  palaces  and  cities  (cf,  Na.  2^  Zc*  9**),  § 
the  pride  which  has  brought  downfall  (Is.  9'  Ho,  5*),  H  — /  will 
deliver  the  city  and  its  contents']  i,e.  men,  cattle,  goods,  shall  be 
given  to  the  enemy  (1****).  Perhaps  the  thought  refers  more 
specifically  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city;f  cf.  3i*-w3"^- 
^2  3  ^w  33^  -pi^g  ^.jjy  ^g  Samaria,  the  article  being  omitted  in  the 
terse,  poetical  expression. — ^9.  This  verse  and  the  following 
introduce  a  new  element  into  the  description  of  the  future  pun- 
ishment, and  at  the  same  time  a  new  form  and  a  new  style. 
After  these  verses  (/>.  in  vs."*  ^")  the  old  idea,  style,  and  form 
recur.  The  new  element  is  the  plague ;  the  new  form,  an  indi- 
vidual experience  \  the  new  style,  conversational  prose,  the  poetic 


•  The  rcM3t  3«r^  may  better  be  read  ar*^  (vx),  whether  the  use  of  «  In  this  text 
is  to  be  understood  as  an  intentional  change  {Geiger,  p.  349),  a  Samaiitanism 
(Eich.  Rinl.  1. 185  ;  Jus.),  a  provincialism  (Ba.),  or  a  copyist's  error  (Dahl,  Now.). 
The  renderings  "I  find  wanting"  fcf.  *n3**'^)»  Storr  (sec  Va.),  "I  will  p«ndyze/' 

from  ^jO,  t»  Af  nm9^  (Va.),  hardly  deserve  consideration. 

t  Cal,  Hd,  X  Ki.  and  Jewish  interpreters  generally. 

k  Ros.,  Kc,»  Mit.  [I  Ba.  H  Hi.,  Ba..  Pu. 
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form  being  abandoned.  There  is  nothing  in  v.^  or  in  vs*^*^  which 
corresponds,  or  lends  aid  in  interpretation.  —  And  if  shall  come 
to  pass']  Cf.  the  series  of  pictures  of  devastation  in  Is.  8^^  ^^  **, 
—  1/  there  be  left  ten  men  in  one  house  that  they  shall  die] 
The  picture  is  that  of  a  slaughter  in  war.  If  of  the  survivors 
there  are  as  many  as  ten,  all  of  thera  shall  perish  in  a  plague* 
According  to  sorae,*  ten  represents  a  large  number,  a  numerous 
family,  all  of  whom,  however,  shall  die.  According  to  others,  f 
it  means  a  very  few,  because  the  prophet  has  in  mind  especially 
the  palaces  which  would  contain  hundreds.  — 10.  And  one^s 
uncle,  even  his  burner,  shall  take  him  up  to  bring  out  the  body 
from  the  house']  The  relative,  %  perhaps  uncle,  §  father  and  brothers 
being  dead,  comes  to  care  for  the  dead  body.  The  relative  is 
either  himself  the  burner,  or  is  accompanied  by  a  burner^  Inas- 
much as  burning  of  the  dead  was  entirely  exceptional  among 
the  Hebrews  (cf.  2* ;  the  cases  of  criminals,  Lv.  30"  ai*  Jos.  7**^ 
Gn.  38^^^,  and  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons),  this  has  been  taken 
as  another  exception,  ihe  prophet  supposing  it  to  be  impossible 
to  adopt  the  usual  form  of  burial,  and  the  burner  represented 
as  acting  either  within  ||  or  without  If  the  home,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  situation  j  or  the  burning,  like  the  plague  itself,  has 
been  considered  a  mark  of  divine  anger.**  The  reference  is 
not,  however,  to  the  bunxing  of  the  body,  but  to  the  burning 
of  spices  in  honor  of  the  dead; ft  ^f-  J^*  34*>  and  especially 
2  Ch.  16^*  21^**.  The  suggestion  has  also  been  made  |  J  that 
the  lack  of  timber  in  Palestine  would  make  cremation  of  any 
considerable  number  of  bodies  almost  impossible.  The  pronoun 
his  seems  to  suggest  some  common  custom.  §§  —  And  shall  say] 
It  is  the  relative  who  speaks.  —  To  him  who  is  in  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  house]  i,e,  to  some  one  who  is  still  alive,  ||  ||  and,  in 
his  terror,  has  withdrawn  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  house  ]%% 
not  to  a  neighbor  in  an  adjoining  house,***  nor  to  a  servant,ttt  nor 


•  Os,.  Gcb..  Hi.»  Torrey.  Marti. 
X  jus,,  Ros„  Schr^J..  Ba,»  Hd..  Ke. 
g  Cal.,  Hi.  H  Ke. 

+t  Har.;  Thomson.  £5. 1 L  493:  Mit..  Dr. 
H  HI.  Dr. 

%%  Ci  Ps.  128«;   ^rji*  iB  also  used  of  a  cave  in  i  S.  34*.  of  Sheol  in  Is.  14^ 
of  a  ship  in  Jon.  i».  •••  Cal  ttt  Schlier. 


t  Jus..  Ros.,  SchrO. 

}A.V. 

^  W.  R.  Smith.  Sim.  37a,  N.  3. 
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to  a  relative  who  remains  weeping.*  —  Is  there  yet  any  one  with 
ihie^  Are  you  altogether  alone  ?  —  And  he  shall  say'\  Inserted  to 
separate  the  two  parts  of  the  statement,  cf.  2  K.  6"^^  Gn.  16*""  21^ 
— None"]  The  last  survivor  answers,  and  in  his  answer  gives 
utterance  to  the  deepest  feeUngs  of  despair.  —  And  he  shaii 
say:  Hush  /  one  may  not  mention  the  name  of  Vahwekl  Cf.  8^ 
Hb,  2"  Zp,  1^  Zc,  2^''.  This  is  not  the  utterance  of  the  survivor, 
and  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  word  of  repentance  (being  rendered, 
Ought  we  not  to  remember  Yahweh^s  name?),t  nor  an  explana- 
tory statement  by  Amos  of  what  was  in  the  sick  man's  mind ;  f 
but  the  utterance  of  the  relative  to  the  survivor,  which  partakes 
of  the  despair  common  to  the  situation :  "  No  prayer  will  avail, 
aO  is  lost/*  §  or  '*  recourse  to  Yahweh  is  of  no  use  "  ;  ||  "do  not 
tempt  Yahweh  to  farther  outburst  of  anger"  ;1f  *'  do  not  mention  his 
name  and  thus  make  him  aware  of  your  presence  "  ;  ••  cL  Is,  i^^.tt 
— 11  •  /''or  behold  Vahiaeh  will  command^  A  part  of  the  gloss, 
intended  to  regain  the  connection  which  has;  been  lost.  What 
follows  should,  however,  be  joined  direcdy  to  the  last  words  of  v*, 
viz,  /  wiil  give  over  the  city  and  its  contents^  and  one  shall  smite 
the  great  house  and  the  small  ho use'\  Utter  destruction  is  coming. 
Tin  great  house  in  connection  with  the  small  house ^  means  either 
all  houses,  alike  of  rich  and  poor,  |  J  for  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons ;  cf.  3'*  Is.  9" ;  or,  as  seems  better,  the  nation  Israel  and 
the  nation  Judah,§§  the  former  of  which  suffered  under  Shalmaneser, 
the  latter  under  Sennacherib.  —  Into  fragments  .  .  .  into  fissures'] 
The  distinction  suggested  that  the  destruction  of  the  great  house 
(whether  taken  of  the  rich,  or  of  Israel)  is  to  be  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  small  house  {i.e,  the  poor,  or  Judah),  is  not 
found  in  the  text.  The  second  word  is  as  strong  a  word  for  de- 
struction as  the  first.  — 12.  Do  horses  mn  upon  crags  l]  It  is 
just  as  unnatural  and  absurd  for  you  to  pervert  justice,  as  for  men 

•  Os,  t  f^*'  II  ]"*•*  SchWS»  ••  Ba^  Renss. 

t  Har.  i  Dathe,  Va..  Ros.  IT  Ew..  Dr. 

ft  The  collection  of  materials  on  conceptions  of  divine  names  among  primitive 
peoples  given  by  F.  J.  Coffin,  in  his  dissertalion  on  the  Third  Commandment,  is 
of  interest  as  illtislraiing  the  last  clause  of  v.l^;  see  J8L.  XIX.  166  ff.  Cf,  also 
Baumann's  sugg.  that  ~fin'  has  displaced  an  original  o^ri^M  -^  spirit  f  i  S.  a^^*). 

tt  Cal,  Har,,  Ros..  SchrO.,  Hi..  Mtt..  Dr..  MartL 

i{  C,  Jcr.,  Dahl,  Dalhe,  Jus.,  Hd.,  Or^  We. 
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to  make  horses  run  upon  crags,*  Wc  are  not  to  understand  that 
the  rock  represents  the  hard  and  stubborn  people.f  —  Dots  one 

plough  ih€  sea  with  oxen  /]  This  reading  (z'  x.)  avoids  the  necessity 
of  supplying  an  important  word  in  thought  and,  at  the  sanae  time, 
the  very  irregular  plural  form,  D'^^a.  —  Tkat'\  *3  can  scarcely  be 
rendered  but^  \  or  surely.  § —  Ye  have  turned  justice  into  ptnson'\ 
Only  a  general  word  may  be  used,  since  the  exact  meaning  of  tir\ 
is  uncertain  (j^*i.).  '*  A  moral  order  exists  which  it  is  as  impossible 
to  break  without  disaster  as  it  would  be  to  break  the  natural  order 
by  driving  horses  upon  a  precipice/*!  —  The  fruit  of  righteousness 
into  worfnwood~\  i.e,  what  would  be  good  and  helpful,  into  that 
which  is  bitter  and  injurious.  ^13.  IPlio  rejoice  in  that  which  is 
not]  A  strong  effect  is  produced  by  using  kS  to  negate  a  noun 
(cf.  ai?  ^b,  *rK"K*?,  Dt.  32^^  -* ;  2r«  xb,  Is.  31'').  The  people,  whom 
the  prophet  rebukes^  flatter  themselves  with  self-deception,  that 
which  is  imaginary,  not  real  H ;  but  vj\  —  lP7io  say,  //ave  we  not 
taken  for  ourselves  horns  by  our  own  strength  /]  The  nation  is  rep- 
resented as  boasting  of  the  new  power  ♦•  which  they  had  acquired 
under  Jeroboam  IL  ;  ft  the  horn  represents  power,  Je.  48**  Dt.  33*' 
Ps.  75*  *"  89^^  An  utterance  of  pride,  similar  to  this,  is  placed  in 
Ephraim's  mouth,  Is.  9*^  Against  Graetz's  suggestion  J  J  that  H*? 
nsi  is  a  city,  viz.  Lo-debar,  2  S.  9*  '■  1 7"^,  and  D*:*ip  another  city 
(i  Mace,  5^;  cf.  AshterotA'ITarnaim,  Gn.  14*  ®),  both  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  and  that  the  boast  has  to  do  with  their  recent 
subjection  by  Jeroboam,  the  names  of  these  towns  being  selected 
because  of  their  peculiar  significance,  §S  may  be  said  :  [j  (  ( i)  the 
Hebrew  prophets  are  not  accustomed  to  speak  thus  of  victories, 
(2)  npb  is  not  the  proper  word  for  capturing  a  town,  but  rather 
^-S,  {$)  b  rpb  is  a  common  idiom  for  the  idea,  to  provide  oneself 
with  (cf.  Is,  8*  Je.  36*^  Ez.  4'  5^  Zc,  11^*,  etc.)  ;  (4)  these  towns 
were  not  sufTiciently  strong  to  warrant  such  a  reference  to  them,1[f 
(5)  cf-  5^  J  (*>)  ^^  unanimous  testimony  of  the  versions.^ 
14,   Yea'\  or  surely,  goes  back  again  to  v."  after  the  digression 


•  Dathe,  Schr5^  Ba„  Hd..  Pu.,  Kc.  Reuss,  Mil,  Dr.  f  Gal..  Os. 

t  MiL  }  Hci.  I  GAS.  1  Cal..  Os,.  Gcb,,  Ro». 

♦•  Geb.,  Har..  Jus..  SchrO.,  Dr.  ft  Jus.,  Schrtf..  Ba.,  Kc,  Dr. 

tt  So  Wc,  GAS..  Now.,  Elh..  BOB.,  p.  530,  MartL  ^{  GAS.  HU  Dr. 

HH  Cf,  however  GAS.  L  176  H 
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in  vs,"-";  not  ^uf^  not  far  as  "justifying  the  low  estimate  of 
their  power,  expressed  in  v."  "f  iior  "as  a  means  of  destroying 
you  in  spite  of  your  imagined  strength  ** ;  {  nor  f/iere/ifre,  because 
of  your  self-confidence,  §  —  BehoU^  Here,  as  so  often,  in  the 
announcement  of  the  climax,  —  /  am  raising  up\  Cf.  7*  Hb.  i* 
Is.  10*;  in  the  sense  of  giving  to  them  a  commission ;  it  is  some- 
thing which  is  even  now  in  progress.  —  Againsi  you,  O  house  0/ 
Ismtif  a  nation'\  By  the  removal  of  the  clause  beginning  with 
0H3  the  object  nation  is  brought  nearer  the  verb.  This  nation 
was  of  course  Assyria;  cf.  5^  Is.  $"*  —  And  they  shall  crush 
you']  Cf.  Ex.  3*  Ju.  4^  6*  Nu.  22^-^ — From  the  entrance  to  Hamath] 
Cf.  2  K.  i4^\  which  describes  the  restoration  of  Jeroboam  IL  in 
almost  the  same  words  ;  also  Nu.  34*,  which  indicates  this  as 
the  territory  promised.  This  was  the  pass  between  the  Lebanons, 
the  northern  hmit  of  Israel's  territory.  Dan  was  at  its  mouth, 
—  Unto  the  stream  of  the  Arabah]  This  could  not  have  been 
the  Nile,  |  nor  the  Dead  Sea^  which  in  Nu.  34^  "  is  the  southern 
border,  nor  the  river  Arnon  ;  •*  cf,  2  K.  14"* ;  nor  the  Kidron.ft 
We  must  decide  between  (i)  the  stream  of  Egypt,  j>.  the  Wady- 
el'Arish^  Nu.  34* ;  1 1  (2)  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  i.e.  IVady-el-Hasy, 
the  old  boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom,  which  flows  into 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea;§§  or  (3)  a  stream  flowing 
into  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  ||  ||  in  this  case  2  K.  14^ 
would  mean  that  Jeroboam  II.  had  extended  his  kingdom  as 
far  as  the  Dead  Sea  (cf.  Dt.  3^^*').1ff 

In  many  forms  and  under  many  figures  the  poet  has  thus  pro- 
nounced the  doom  of  captivity.  With  each  new  effort,  he  has 
become  more  clear  and  definite ;  and  with  this  direct  statement 
the  first  part  of  the  book  closes. 


•  AV.  I  Mit.  P  Dathe,  •♦  Jus, ;  cf.  HoflFtn. 

t  Dr,  4  Cf.  Geb,  H  DahJ.  tt  Ros.,  Schrii.,  Mau,.  Hd. 

Xt  Cf.  We.,  who  suggests  that  originatly  the  reading  was  probably  D^"\J(D  Sni, 
and  that  the  present  tcjct  is  the  work  of  a  later  writer  who  desired  to  exclude  Judab 
from  the  threatened  territory. 

^  Hu  Gun.,  Now.,  Dr.  11 H  Mit.  GAS, 

HI  The  name  la-npn  Snj  occurs  only  here  ;  as  We*  notes,  the  southern  border 
Is  onito  Snj  when  Judah  is  included  and  na-ij^n  0^  when  rt  is  cjtcluded.  A 
D-'a-^pn  Snj  is  mentioned  in  Is»  15^  as  the  boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom 
which  is  probably  not  referred  to  here* 
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S*  rttii}  This  is  the  a  of  swearing;  cf.  Gn.  21**  22^*  Am.  8";  K5.  391  n; 
BDB,  89  f.;  Ais  souJ  =  himtelf;  cf.  Ps*  25^*  Gn.  49*,  etc.;  H.  8,  2r,  nn.  (1/). 
—  anno]  =  a;nD.  Cf.  the  constant  interchange  of  Sy  and  S»t  ♦  Syj  and 
Skj;  f.  BSZ,  577.  The  weakening  of  j?  to  k  is  characteristic  of  the  later 
development  of  the  Semitic  languages ;  it  is  especially  frequent  in  Assyrian, 
Mandaic,  Samaritan,  Phoenician,  and  the  later  stages  of  Ethiopic  and  Aranmic; 
cf-  Lindbergi  Vergleich.  Gram,  d,  sem,  SpracAen,  1.  21  f.  —  ]Vkj J  f.  note  of  Dr., 
pp.  238  L  —  0,  ins^]  The  t  marks  apod.,  H.  44,  2  **.  — 10.  ii'n]  Most  com* 
mon  force  in  Hcb,  as  in  other  Semitic  diakcts  (cf,  Assyn  t/ddn)  is  "loved  one"; 
ao  Is.  5*  and  Ct.  0^^-  et  passim  ;  but  the  meaning  "uncle"  is  well  attested; 
cf.  Lv.  10*  I  S,  14^^  J  so  also  in  Syriac.  A  broader  term,  e^.  JkinsmaN^  would 
seem  better  here  (Mi„  Ba.,  Ke.,  Or,,  RV.  m.,  BDB).  — >cnor]  Cf.  I  K,  18?^, 
J>2*  for  J^D ;  La.  2^,  •}Z'  for  ID ;  La.  4*,  s?ib  for  D-ijj;  2  S.  I**,  i\Ci  for  i\Oi ;  for  similar 
interchange  in  Aramaic,  cf.  Dalman,  Gram,  d.  jUd^-pai,  Aram,^  p.  74-  This 
use  of  the  pron.  suf.  without  rererence  to  anything  already  mentioned  is 
awkward,  hut  not  unkntjwn;  cf.  Is.  17*  (where  the  text  should  probably  be 
emended  to  read  ^}^^>  For  the  use  of  sg.  sufhx  referring  to  pi,  antecedent, 
cf.  Ko.  348a. —  DDK]  Used  absolutely,  GK.  1525,  cf.  Ew.»  §  322^.-0^] 
Ordinarily  as  here  (Ju.  J^^  Am.  8^  Hb.  2^  Zp,  i^  Zc.  2^")  an  interjection; 
cf.  Ne.  8^1  Nu.  13**  where  it  is  treated  as  a  vb. — ^^^arn^]  On  construction, 
cf.  Ew.»  §  295 ^;   K5»399^.  —  as^a]   a  of  interest,  Ko.  2i2r.  —  IL  c^D^o-»] 

o.X. ;  cf.  At.  ^w-^  =  •*  a  fountain  choked  np  by  ruins  *' ;  and  the  related  root 

in  Assyr.,  rhu  (D«"i)  =  fa  shatter^  ii7/,  etc.;  cf»  n"»  and  D^.i,  and  rr^' 
(Je,  5*^).  In  Ct.  5^  the  same  word  has  the  sense  drpps  (of  dew),  but  this 
njust  come  from  ainother  DD")  (cf.  Ez.  46**).  Cf.  Huffm.  ZA  iV,  III,  115. 
On  use  of  ace,  cf,  Ew.*  §  284^,  (r);  K5.  327  f. — ^12.  D^"%pa3]  It  is  urged 
against  the  reading  0^  ir*3a  (i)  that  the  pi.  onpa  appears  in  2  Ch,  4'; 
cf*  Ne,  10*';  (2)  that  the  mention  of  oxen  in  connection  with  sea^plougbtng 
is  superfluous;  (3)  that  the  absence  of  the  article  with  D*  would  be  excep- 
tional; and  (4)  that  the  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  Semite;  cf.  Gun.; 
Ko.  254^,  —  «'K^]  Written  ir^^n,  Dt.  32*^.  Ho,  10*  and  Dt.  29^^  show  that 
the  word  denotes  some  plant,  and  its  frequent  association  with  njy^  indicates 
that  it  was  of  a  bitter  (Ps.  69^)  and  probably  poisonous  nature.  Potson  is 
clearly  meant  in  Dt.  32**  Je.  8**  Jb.  20*®,  etc.  Some  have  thought  that  the  • 
poppy  was  the  plant  in  question  (Thes.;  G.  E.  Post,  DB,  11.  ^04), — 
13,  K>^]  GK.  1520,  N.;  Ew,»  §  2S6/;  H,  8,  2 «/.  rm.  (/);  K5,  380/ ("vl-w 
being  dropped  from  consciousness).  — 14.  rmaifn]  The  article  in  this  title 
is  exceptional.  The  full  title  nmai[r»]  ^nSw  nn*  occurs  26  times  in  O.  T., 
but  the  article  appears  with  r>«3:t  only  four  times,  vix.  Ho.  12^  Am.  3^*  6'*  9*. 
It  occurs  six  times  in  Amos  without  the  article  (4I'  5"  "  ^  ^  ifi),  Cf. 
K6,  295  I  and  285  a.  —  *u]  "  Indeterminate  for  the  sake  of  ampli6cation  ** 
(as  in  Arabic)  =a  terrible  (?)  nation;  GK.  125 f.  —  ku^c]  On  construe- 
Mon«  KQ.  406  €, 
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S  U-  Three  Tirioiu  of  destrnotion.  7^~*.  These  three  visions 
were  probably  announced  at  Bethel :  *  (i)  &  vision  of  devouring 
locusts,  the  destruction  stayed  by  the  interposition  of  Yahweh's 
hand  (y^**)  ;  (2)  a  vision  of  devouring  fire,  the  destruction  stayed 
again  by  the  interposition  of  Yahweh's  hand  (7*^ ;  (3)  a  vision 
of  a  plumb-line,  the  destruction  this  time  permitted  to  become 
complete  (7^"*).t 

Contrary  to  the  usual  interpretation,  this  section,  like  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded, is  a  poem.  I  reached  this  conclusion  in  March,  1897 ;  see  BIV,  Nov. 
1898,  pp.  333  ff.;  cf.  Elh.  De  profetie  van  Amos  (1899);  L6hr  (1901); 
Baumann  (1903).  The  form  and  style  are  in  many  respects  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  first  pieces  (chaps,  i  and  2).  The  poem  consists  of  three 
stanzas  of  nine  trimeters  each.  These  stanzas  present  in  common  a  remark- 
able symmetry,  each  falling  logically  into  three  subdivisions;  the  first  and 
second  are  strictly  parallel  throughout :  — 

*3J  niv  \7\\r\<\  nam  anS  Kip  njni 

rpSn  ntSp  nSnna  mm  ^jim  vna 

nSao  nn  ^mi  nan  ovinTiK  Sanni 

innn  avjrnK  SanS  pSnn  nn  nSani 

nrrtSo  nvi>  ^jik  idw  io"Vm  mn^  ^nn  idki 

mn  |«p  ^a  apr  oip^  ^o  Hm  |«p  o  apr  oip>  *o 

nnrSp  mn^  oru  nn?  Vp  mn^  oru 

mn<  1DK  n>nn  hS  mm  idk  n^nn'wS  H^n  w 

Of  the  nine  lines  five  in  each  are  practically  the  same;  in  the  remaining 
four  there  is  a  similarity  of  plan;  cf.  7\v\\  line  2,  the  forms  of  San  in  lines 
4  and  5 ;  and  the  same  logical  division  comes  at  the  end  of  each  triplet.  Con- 
cerning the  corrections  of  the  text,  viz.  (i)  omission  of  ^'^c^  >u  inK  rp*?  njni 
(vJ)  and  (2)  the  reading  of  nSac  kh  v-im  (v.*),  t/.i.  The  third  stanza  is  from 
its  nature  essentially  different,  and  yet  the  difference  is  one  of  thought  rather 
than  of  form.   With  the  omission  of  v.^*  (z^*'*)  the  arrangement  is  as  follows :  — 

h  map  nv  i^ow  kV  >iwsr\  na 

pnr^  n'«Da  idwi  axj  'jik  njm 

laim  S¥rw>  ^mpoi  IJK  n>ai  ncvrSp 

anna  oj?ai^  no  Sj;  ^ncpi  ijk  o»  ^jjh  ^jik  ism^i 

Skic^^  ^dp  aipa 

•  Note  the  suggestion  of  H.  P.  Smith,  Old  Testament  History  (1903),  p.  211,  that 
these  visions  belong  to  the  opening  of  Amos's  ministry. 

t  (i)  On  the  relationship  of  chs.  7-9  to  those  which  have  preceded,  sec  Intro- 
duction, p.  cxxviii ;  (2)  on  the  nature  of  the  vision  and  its  use  in  prophecy,  see 
references  on  p.  388. 
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VIX.  1-3,  A  vision  of  destroying  locusts^  whose  desirucHve  work 
is  stayed  by  Yahweh  upon  tht  prophets  urgent  intervention, 

1.  "»XT*]  B  iirtyov^  =  -^le  (so  also  Ba„Hoffm„Gu„We,*,  Marti);  so  Sand  5C 
r!7?.  Insert  ?nn*  &s  siibjcct  of  ixr  (*o  Oort,  Now,,  Elh,)*  —  n^^nr]  Baumann 
om.  —  i^en  nj  "inK  tfp*?  njni]  Read  p^;^  for  srp^  (so  HoHm,,  We,,  L5hr; 
Che,  Cri^.  BiL;  Marti).  @  ^pouxot  elr  Vuty  6  jSaffiXeiii;  *A.  6i^ifiot  i/vlvia 
r-$f  7c£^t  rov  ^turtXiutf ;  S.  ira^  ui  elirely  0^i^of  /irrd  T^«r  tcovfiikif  roQ 
^a^LKitat;  Q.  xat  Hoi/  6^tfms  ^erdt  tt^j'  iroupdir  row  PaffiXiwt,  Gr.  ^n  rH  c^"*». 
Oort,  pS?  for  E-pS  (so  ValJ.  Elh.  pV^n  ^aJ  -in**  njrii.  VoU  (TAZZ  XXV. 
1900,  p.  292)  t*^?)^^  r^z  'in??  ^?!7^]  I  cf.  MartL  Schmidt  (£B,  4332),  ju  "f^o 
or  i>en  jw.  Che.  (CnV.  5/*.)  ^^on^  uu\  n3*%*<i  pS^  njn\.  This  phrase  is  an 
explanatory  insertion  not  belonging  to  the  original  text,  as  appears  from 
the  form,  the  thought,  and  the  slrophlc  structure  (so  Now,,  Baumann). — 
i.  nSa  DH  nvni]  Read  n'^,^^  wn  ^n*i  (so  Torrcy.  /BL.  XIIL  63:  We.», 
Dr.,  Oort,  £m.;  L5hrj  cf.  GK.  tlluu;  but  cf.  Baumann).  We.^^  O"©  ^m\ 
Now.  ^CK3  »nM  or  ^3  *n^i  (so  Elh.)»  Val.  om  *n*\  Oct  ^\n  =  ''jri  (cf,  Jc*  18^). 
V0I2,  Sjk['^]  riS  -^OKM,  Baumann  and  Marti  om,  nVs  ok,  —  Ki-n^ro]  0 
TKttift  ^fvoO;  U  propitiui  esiQ^  obsecro;  ^  ^Wit,  Gr.  Kj"V^n,  as  in  vA^ — 
61,1%  ^d]  0J5H  =  Hiph'Il  (50  also  Os„  Dathe,  Gr.,  Seb.,  Oct.).  Z.  rl  ^9 
^otrrV^a*  Maicji^^,  Cf.  the  frequently  occurring  phrase  O^pn  pK  (^^.  5*). 
Oort»  oip*D  for  Dip*  ns  (so  VaL,  Now.  (?),  Elh.,  OeL)  ;  but  the  text 
may  well  stand,  —  8.  snj]  0  /icra»^<rov  =  sn?  (Vol.)  or  onin  (Va*);  to 
J5  ^n^Aa^^V      F  muertus  est:  *A.  ira/)««cXiJtfij;   2.  ira./)a(cXi^^ir»'t. 


1.  TTius  the  Lord  Yahu*eh  shoiaed  me'\  This  is  the  uniform 
introduction  to  all  the  visions  except  the  fifth  (9^),  There  is 
no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  vision  came  in  a  dream,  or  in 
ecstasy.  Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  of 
these  methods  was  employed.  They  are,  nevertheless^  real 
visions,  since  the  writer  clearly  distinguishes  between  them  (to- 
gether with  the  fourth  vision  in  8*^)  and  the  historical  episode  in 
^10-17^  —  Kj/fZ£>M  was  forming]  Cf.  Gn.  2^.  To  supply  Yahweh  as 
the  subject  brings  the  form  of  expression  into  harmony  with  the 
corresponding  Hne  of  the  second  stanza,  and  makes  unnecessary 
the  reading  of  nar  {formation^  breed)  instead  of  the  participle, 
although  this  is  favored  by  <SS8C  and  many  scholars  (r^^.).  The 
participle  shows  that  the  action  was  not  yet  finished,  —  Z^ri^j/!r] 
Perhaps,  here,  locusts  in  the  larval  stage.*     Reference  was  made 

'  See  Dr.,  pp.  82-^t  (=  Excursus  on  Lo<:u5t5) ,  and.  In  axlditioQ  to  the  literature 
there  cited,  art.  "  Locusts/*  in  DB,  and  EB» 
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in  4*  to  the  sending  of  locusts  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Israel 
to  see  the  error  of  her  ways.  This  was,  of  course,  an  act  of  mercy 
on  the  part  of  Yahweh.  But  here  the  mercy  "  appears  not  in 
sending  the  locusts,  but  in  withdrawing  them  before  they  had 
utterly  destroyed  the  vegetation  of  the  country.  It  is  the  same 
plague  viewed  from  two  slightly  different  standpoints,  from  the 
first  of  which  appears  the  active,  from  the  second  the  passive  side 
of  the  divine  mercy,**  •  — In  the  beginning  of  the  coming  up  of  the 
afiergro7oth'\  The  '  aftergrowth  '  was  either  ( i )  the  second  growth, 
the  first  being  cut  off,  as  here,  for  taxes,  or  for  royal  use,t  or 
(2)  a  later  grass  which  started  up  in  March  and  April  under  the 
influence  of  the  late  spring  rains,  f  Ordinarily  grass  w^  not 
cut  and  made  into  hay,  but  was  eaten,  as  it  grew,  by  the 
cattle.  §  Perhaps,  however,  in  this  case,  it  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  for  the  king's  levy  for  the  support  of  the  cavalry,  |j  — 
And  behold  there  were  full-grown  locusts  after  the  king*s  mow- 
ings^ This  is  undoubtedly  a  gloss  {v.s.)  intended  to  fix  more 
definitely  the  exact  lime  of  the  invasion  of  locusts.  Does  this 
mean  the  king*s  mininngs,  which,  as  suggested  above,  were  levied 
for  the  army,  the  people  making  no  use  of  the  grass  until 
this  levy  had  been  taken  away?^  This  seems  satisfactory,  yet 
some  take  nj  in  the  sense  of  shearings,  the  time  designated  being 
the  time  of  the  king's  sheepshearing*^  The  translation  locusts 
involves  a  change  of  text  based  upon  @  {v.s,).  ifflST  has  after- 
gnmfth.  The  appearance  of  the  larvae  of  the  locust  in  the 
beginning  of  the  coming  up  of  the  aftergrowth,  and  of  fully 
developed  locusts  after  the  king's  mowings,  is  intended  to  rep- 
resent a  destruction  of  herbage  which  threatened  to  be  complete, 
since  the  latter  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  rains  were  all  past 
and  the  summer  heat  was  just  beginning*  —  2.  And  when  they 
were  */mkiftg  an  end  of  devouring']  Mitchell  contends  (i)  that 
rrm  should  be  retained  instead  of  the  proposed  *m ;   (2)  that  it 


•  Mit.  t  J  lis,,  New.,  Or.,  it  ah  \  MiL,  GAS..  Now. 

}  Burckhardt,  Ttaveh  in  Syria,  046 ;  so  Mit..  Now.,  and  others  ;  btit  see 
Gun.  (  TkS/.  XVni.  233  f.),  who  questioni  the  statement  that  hay  was  unknown  in 
Palestine,  and  ihat  K*r**^  cannot  mean  aftergrowth,  and  cites  Ps.  y^'^  7a*  90*  to  show 
that  two  ^owths  of  g^rass  were  ctistomaiy.  |]  WRS,  Stm,  346. 

%  Ros.,  Ew.,  Ba.,  Now.,  Dr.  ••  Hoffm^  Mit. 

M 
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has  the  inchoative  force  (cf.  Is.  4*)  ;  (3)  that  to  suppose  that 
the  locusts  would  first  devour  the  herbage  and  then  proceed 
to  the  grass  is  to  make  a  distinction  between  nui?  and  Vph 
(viz.  vegetables  and  grass)  *  which  does  not  exist,  and  also 
to  ignore  the  habits  of  locusts,  who  devour  e\'erything  as  they 
go.  rrm  ^  and  it  was  cipming  to  pass^  />.  an  act  not  yet  com- 
pleted. This  is  better  than  the  suggestion  f  to  substitute  Ci^  for 
DK ;  but  the  reading  n^^SD  Kn  ''xvy  {zks,)  is  adopted  here  as  being 
still  more  plausible.  —  F0rgive\  f>.,  Israel  has  sinned;  the  locusts 
have  been  sent  to  punish ;  the  punishment  having  been  inflicted 
in  part,  forgive  now  the  sins  on  account  of'  which  it  was  sent.  — 
How  can  Jacob  stand'\  The  interragative  "O  is  used  here  as  in 
Is,  51**  =  as  wh(f,  i.e,  in  what  condition  is  Jacob  that  he  should 
stand?!  T^^  reading  op^  (1^.1.)=  who  shall  raise  up  Jacob?  is 
not  necessary;  nor  is  'p  used  in  apposition  with  the  subject! 
Cf.  the  reading  D^pyo  {v,s.),^ — For  ht  is  small^  Notwithstanding 
his  boasts  he  is  insignificant  in  the  sight,  not  only  of  God,  but  also 
of  men,  —  3.  Vahweh  repented  him  concerning  this\  The  usual 
anthropomorphic  expression  ;  cf.  v,*  i  S,  15**  Jon,  3^  Gn.  6'  Jo.  z*\ 
—  //  shall  not  de^  The  utter  destruction  proposed  will  not  take 
place.  Perhaps  sufficient  infliction  has  now  been  given  to  bring 
Israel  to  a  realization  of  his  sins.  Cf.  the  similar  description  of 
Yahweh's  method  of  work  with  Israel  in  chap.  4. 

The  first  vision  describes  graphically  a  visitation  of  locusts  sent 
upon  Israel  as  a  punishment,  which,  however,  because  of  the 
intervention  of  the  prophet  was  stayed  before  \l  had  completely 
devoured  the  land.  The  prophet  had  in  mind,  according  to 
some,  an  attack  of  locusts ;  ||  according  to  others,  an  Assyrian 
invasion,  viz.  that  of  Pul  or  Tiglathpileser  IIL,1[  or  past  punish- 
ment, of  whatever  kind,  which  had  been  only  partial.*' 

L  131  rrjm]  The  e^iuivBilciit  of  an  obj.  clause.  K6.  361^,  —  '33]  From  the 
root  ri2J  (not  found  as  such)  meaning  ^^M^r;  cf.  M^  =  H3J  (whence  K3^j 
Is.  ^*,pao/f  asfern);  Aram,  KJJ,  Three  nominal  forms  occur:  (l)  3>  (in 
pK),  Is,  J3*;  also  (z)  3^3,  Nft.  3";  (3)  *3ij  ong,  vowels  i,  a;  cL  CK.  86>; 
Ob.  ii6d;  Sta.  190  and  joi  a,  —  *u]  Hoffm.  And  MiL  render  sA^annp^  main- 
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tibing  (i)  that  mowing  and  haymaking  are  and  always  have  been  unknown 
in  Palestine,  (2)  that  tj  =  fleece  in  Dt.  18*  Jb.  3120,  and  in  Ps.  72*  fleece 
suits  better  than  meadow.  But  as  We.  suggests,  (i)  the  king's  shearing 
would  take  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  uf  other  people,  and  the  added 
genitive  would  be  superfluous,  (2)  the  rendering  mowing  is  made  probable 
by  its  occurrence  in  Arabic.  However,  Assyrian  gizzu  is  always  =  shearings 
wool, — 2.   n%"n]    If  correct,  freq.  Dr.  §  120;   H.  25,  i  a;  but  better  as  above. 

—  SwS  nSan]  On  the  use  of  the  infinitive,  GK.  1 14  w;  Ew.'  285  c\  H.  29, 4  a. 

—  8.  oru]  Niph.  pf.;  cf.  Ar.  |%^0  =  to  sigh  deeply ^  groan;  with  Sy  as  in 
v.*  Je.  8*  Ex.  32^,  etc.,  sometimes  with  Sk  Je.  26*,  and  with  a  clause  intro- 
duced by  '2,  Gn.  6»'.  —  nw]  This  thing;  fem.  =  neut.  GK.  122^.;  H.  2,  3; 
not  because  it  refers  to  9^ plague,  —  n\nr]  Fem.;  cf.  nm. 

4-6.  A  vision  of  destroying  fire  ^  whose  destructive  work  is  stayed 
by  Yahweh  upon  the  prophet* s  urgent  intervention. 

4.  rK3  anV  Knp  njni]  6  for  anS  has  t^v  SIktiv;  Sb  vf^^;  tK  T";dS; 
9.  Kol  6  KoKQp  T^p  dlKTjp;  Y  et  ecce  vocabat  judicium  ad  ignem.  Ew.  inter- 
prete  (so  Hi.,  We.,  Now.)  Knp  as  =  n^p  (Is.  34!*).  Krenkel  {Zw7h.  IX. 
271)  C'K  oo-^*?;  cf.  Dt.  32^  so  Oort  {ThT,  XIV.  121,  and  Em,),  Val.;  but 
as  Oet.  says,  ao*^  is  not  so  used,  the  usage  being  as  in  Gn.  19^,  vm  -t^aco. 
Gr.  rna  ■^ja'?.  Hoffm.  c'Ka  a*^^  or  c^k  aa*>S;  cf.  Ps.  18".  Elh.  and  Hal., 
rn  nanS,  flame  of  fire.  Oet.  ^"^p^,  Riedel,  B'k  aorS  (Jb.  18*).  —  ■•j^k]  Gr.  om. 
as  dittog.  —  '?3Kni]  Elh.  SaK.-i  ->dk'«i.  —  pSnn]  ©  adds  icvpioVf  cf.  Dt.  32*. 
U  inserts  simul.  Krenkel,  San  pki  {ZwTh,  IX.  271;  so  Oort,  ^w.;  Val., 
Oet.).  Hoffm.  pSn:>.  —  6.  Kj-Sin]  SblL  render  in  same  way  as  kj-rSd  v.^. — 
6.  n%nn  kS]   ^  in  v.',  oiiK  lo-roi,  here  oii  fiij  yinrrau  —  'n^  'K  nn«]  SS  om.  as 


4.  7>^^  Lord  Yahweh  was  calling  to  contend  byfire"]  Cf.  Is.  66**. 
Yahweh  is  now  in  open  controversy  with  his  people.  This  repre- 
sentation is  not  infrequent ;  cf.  Is.  3"  Je.  2*  Ho.  4^  Mi.  6'.  Call- 
ing,  as  in  5^  9*,  =  giving  command.  Cf.  also  Is.  48"  Jb.  38**. 
It  is  Yahweh  who  is  calling,  not  an  angel,*  and  the  command  is 
that  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  by  fire ;  in  other  words,  "  fire 
is  called  into  the  quarrel." f  Other  suggestions  are  as  follows: 
calling  (Israel)  to  strife  with  fire;t  ^^^  called  that  the  Lord 
Yahweh  would  punish  with  fire.  §  The  reference  in  any  case  is 
not  to  war,  ||  but,  as  the  context  plainly  shows,  to  summer  heat^" 
which  results  in  drought.     If  K'p  is  taken  as  =  TTp  (v.s,),  the 

♦  Ew.  t  GAS.  J  Ba.  §  Ew.  fl  Hd.  %  We..  Mit. 
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meamng  is  (c£  Dt.  25^*  Is.  54^*)  Yahweh  meets  {i.e,  comes  near) 
to  strive ;  but  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  interpretation  is  (i)  the 
phrase  in  Am.  5*,  (2)  the  parallel  in  Is,  48'^ ;  cf.  Jb,  ^'^  \  it  is 
true,  however,  that  these  are  all  late  passages.  —  And  it  devoured 
the  deep\  So  intense  is  the  drought  that  the  great  subterranean 
depths  which  supply  the  springs  and  streams  with  water  are  dried 
up.»  Cf,  Gn,  7"  Dt,  3J**  Fs.  24*,  For  similar  droughts,  cf. 
Jo.  i^'^  Ps,  Z^^  Is,  9^".t  There  is  no  reference  to  large  bodies 
of  water  like  the  Jordan.  \  Elh*  supplies  "  and  he  said,"  and  then 
reads:  "it  shall  devour  the  great  deep  and  it  shall  devour  the 
land.'*  —  And  had  begun  to  devour  the  land']  This  has  been  under- 
stood as  meaning  the  land  of  Israel,  i,e,  the  portion  assigned  by 
Yahweh  to  his  people  (cf.  Mi.  2*  and  npSn  in  Am.  4^  ;§  by  others, 
as  the  cultivated  land  (cf.  Mi.  2*  2  K.  9^°  *«")  ;  \\  but  if  we  under- 
stand the  framework  of  the  land  in  distinction  from  sea,  i>.  that 
which  is  apportioned  to  man  for  cultivatioii,1[  we  obtain  the  climax 
which  VVellhausen  fails  to  see.** 

The  first  and  second  visions  are  parallel  with  the  list  of  inflic- 
tions in  4*'"" ;  others  might  have  been  added,  bat  these  two  were 
typical  of  all  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  turn  Israel  from 
her  e\'il  way.  The  fire  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  a 
more  severe  punishment  than  that  which  the  locusts  repre- 
sented.jf  While  there  is  no  reference  to  an  Assyrian  inva- 
sion4t  the  two  represent  every  past  judgment  which  has  befallen 
Israel.  These  visions  are  not  premonitions  of  coming  disaster,  §§ 
but  rather  interpretations  of  actual  afflictions.  ||| 

4.  3^*^^]  Davirlson  tranaktes,  mlUng  fin  into  the  quarrel;  btit  see  GAS», 
p.  I  JO  J  H.  47,  3</;  Ew,*338ii.  —  cwa]  On  force  of  art.,  cf.  K5.  299/. — 
nn^  'jiif]  On  peculiar  position,  cf.  Ew.'  3;o6d'.  —  oi^n  tk]  On  use  of  r«  and 
absence  of  art.,  Kli.  293^;  cf.  K5.  249  r,  on  fcmimne  gender,  —  ns^wi]  in  con- 
tio.  of  '^3*ep^  is  peculiar  J  cf.  GK.  112//;  Dr.  §  lion;  Ko.  370/  —  it  had  just 
begun  to  eat,  f>.  incipient  impf.  with  pluperfect  idea.  Cf.  Gun.  ( ThSt 
XVni.  223 f.),  who  regards  this  as  indefensible  (cither  a  slip  of  the  pen  or 
an  incorrect  phrase)  and  would  read  ^jwri.  —  6.    KM~aj]  Emph. 

•  Hoflftn.,  We..  Mir.,  GAS,.  Now.  f  Geb„  Ros„  Hi..  GAS..  Dr. 

t  Thomson,  Tk*  Land  and  the  B^ok,  II.  aaS.         [j  Now. 

X  Geb..  Ba.  H  Cal..  GAS. 

••  Krenkel's  suggestion  of  ^af>,  thi  world,  is  unnecessary.  {j  Or. 
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7-9.  A  vision  of  the  plumb- line ^  whose  destruction  is  permitted 
to  become  complete^ 

7.  ^jKtn]  Add  *jim  with  ®U  (so  Oort,  Em.:  Lohr,  OeL).  —  1J«  HDW] 
Read  ^s>n,  and  om.  ijk  (so  Oort,  Gt*,  Now,,  Elh.,  Uibr,  Oct.).  Val.  ?iDJP, 
H&l.  p.M  Ti.  Ricdel  lugg.  that  IJH  is  an  abbreviation  of  n^jK,  a  puD  being 
intended  here  as  in  8^  —  lJ»i]  0  d^a^avrfyot/,  ilddMftt;  so  fk%  'A.  ^diwo'it; 
8,  ri^K^Mttwi' ;  F  //V»m»  and  /rwi^ii  caementarii,  *—  aij  -^j-^k]  0  om.  ^nx 
(so  Lohr) ;  ©AQunf  and  Syr.-Hcx,,  dv-^p  ^^nyctii,  liirscht  explains  0's 
treatment  of  '•j^K  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the  similar  form  in  vs.^- *  and 
8*,  and   perhaps  also  to  a  desire  to  avoid  the  anthropomorphiisni  of  fUC. 

—  8a.  is  a  gloss,  —  ^jiK  ^t:n^i]  Oort  {Em.)  adds  '•^'K.  —  "iiar]  Hah  sugg.  *^9-. 

—  9.   r»n2"]  g|  ToC  ^Awrot;  so  &.     2.  roC  'laifti^  (cf.  a  similar  change  by  ® 
in  v.^*). — ►"'tpipa]  $  ol  reXcTtti*     Lohr  adds  nin>  okj  at  dose  of  v. 

7.  77ie  Lord  stationed  Reside  a  7ifali'\  IfliE  reads  plumb-wall, 
but  this  is  very  dtfficulL*  According  to  this  interpretation  the 
picture  represents  the  I^ord  as  a  builder,  and  describes  his  char- 
acter. The  wal!  beside  which  he  stands  is  a  token  of  his  work, 
i>,  it  is  built  by  a  plumb-line  ;  it  is  an  ideal  wall.  It  is  only  this 
kind  of  work  which  he  will  countenance.  His  work  must  be 
exact,t  But  all  this  is  exactly  contrary  to  facts,  since  the  wal!  is 
condemned.  The  rendering  of  ^;K  by  '*  adamant,"  f  referring  to 
the  unchangeableness  of  God's  decrees,  or  by  "  sling  **§  as  more 
striking  and  as  representing  (v/)  the  beginning  of  war,  or  by 
'*  plaster  "li  may  not  be  accepted*  The  "wall"  can  hardly  be 
taken  allegorically  as  representing  the  people  of  Israel ;  nor  is  the 
plumb-line  intended  to  signify  the  law  or  revelation.f  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  render  the  phrase  "wall  together  with  a 
plumb-line  '*  or  a  "  wall  built  to  the  plummet."  •^  We  may  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  word  **  plummet,"  which  occurs  legitimately 
in  the  next  phrase,  has  crept  in  here  by  mistake.  —  With  a  plumb' 
Une  in  his  hand"]  i,e,  the  purpose  of  the  builder  is  to  test  the 
character  of  the  wall,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  has  been 
built  thoroughly  and  exactly  (cf.  Is.  iH^^.  There  is  here  an  antici- 
pation of  the  work  of  destruction  which  is  to  be  spoken  of  later, 
for  walls  were  destroyed  by  plumb-line,  i.e,  thoroughly  ft  (I^*  2"* 
Is.  3V*  2  K.  21^^).     It  is  not  enough  to  understand  that  the  plumb- 
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line  indicates  the  measurement  of  that  part  of  the  wall  which  is 
to  be  destroyed.* — 8.  lam  st^iting  a  piumb-line  in  tht  midst  of 
my  peopU  Israel^  The  builder  will  test  the  structure,  and  that 
which  does  not  stand  the  lest  shall  be  destroyed  (cf.  texts  cited 
above).  —  And  I  wili  not  again  pass  hy  them  any  mor€'\  In  the 
former  visions  Yahweh  had  permitted  the  intercession  of  the 
prophet^  but  now  any  request  to  this  effect  is  anticipated  and  shut 
off.  To  pass  by  or  over  is  to  pardon  (Mi.  7"  Pr.  19 ■^).  Hoffmann's 
translation  of  "i-nu  by  **  harvest ''  has  nothing  in  its  favor.  —  9.  The 
high  piiuei\  Down  to  the  days  of  Josiah  the  nation  worshipped 
Yahweh  regularly  and  legitimately  upon  the  so-called  high  placcs.f 
These  were  natural  or  artificial  eminences  chosen  as  being  nearer 
the  abode  of  the  gods.  Other  nations  had  followed  this  same 
custom  (Dt  12^;  cf.  also  Is»  15^  16",  and  the  Mesha-stone,  I  3). 
On  these  high  places,  an  altar  was  raised,  which  was  attended  by 
priests  (i  K.  12'^*''  X3^^''')-  When,  in  and  after  Josiah 's  time,  the 
centralization  of  the  worship  had  been  effected,  in  connection  with 
the  publication  and  acceptance  of  Deuteronomy,  a  ban  was  placed 
upon  worship  at  the  high  places.  But  in  the  days  of  Amos  this 
centralisation  had  not  taken  place.  When,  therefore,  he  speaks 
reprovingly  of  the  worship  conducted  at  these  places,  it  is  not 
because  of  the  many  places  as  distinguished  from  one  place,  but 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  (/>,  unspiritual,  perfunctory)  char- 
acter of  the  worship, —  Of  Isaac\  A  synonym  used  by  Amos  alone 
for  Israel.  It  may  include  Judah,  but  not  Edom.  J  Many  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  touching  the  use  here  of  this  word,  e^^ 
(t)  because  Isaac's  example  was  often  quoted  in  support  of  this 
idolatrous  practice  ;  5  (2)  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '*  mockery**  as  descriptive  of  the  worship  here  conducted  ||  (®, 
followed  by  Jerome  and  Theodoret,  treats  the  word  as  an  appella- 
tive, *'  mockery  ")  ;  (3)  for  the  altar  at  Beersheba,  built  by  Isaac 
(Gn.  26^''),  greater  antiquity  and  authority  were  claimed  than  for 
the  worship  at  Jerusalem  ;  \  (4)  to  contrast  **  their  deeds  with  the 
blameless,  gentle  piety  of  Isaac."  *•     The  spelling  pnte*  for  y^rttf 


•  Ew. 
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found  in  v.^*  and  in  Ps.  105*  Je.  33",  has  been  thought  to  be  pro- 
vincial,* and  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  idol-worship.f — And  the 
sanctuaries  of  Israel  shall  be  laid  waste']  The  exactness  of  the 
parallelism  is  to  be  noted;  J  but  the  order  is  chiastic. — And 
I  will  rise  up  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam  with  the  sword] 
Cf.  Ho.  I*.  Drought  was  the  punishment  pictured  in  the  first 
vision,  locusts  in  the  second,  and  now  the  sword  in  the  third ;  cf. 
the  parallel  in  4''*^.  The  prediction  is  plainly  one  against  Jero- 
boam's dynasty ;  the  great  destruction  is  coming  in  Jeroboam's 
time ;  and,  in  the  prophet's  mind,  the  destruction  of  the  dynasty 
and  that  of  Israel  are  synonymous.  The  ruin  of  Jeroboam's  house 
is  not  an  incident  in  the  general  destruction,  but  the  climax.  The 
sword  stands  for  the  Assyrian  army;  cf.  6^*.  The  application  in 
the  third  vision  is  made  directly  to  Israel.  One  application  serves 
for  all  three  visions. 

7.  ax:]  Indicates  something  more  formal  and  fixed  than  ncj?  (Dr.). — 
^JK  noi]  Characteristic  Hebrew  idiom,  cf.  Is.  6*«  2  S.  16^  Zc.  2*  2  Cb.  26*'. 
For  order  of  words  in  circ.  cl.  cf.  H.  45  rm.  {d)\  Ko.  362 r;  GK.  156^.  On 
meaning  of  ^:K,  cf.  Lag.  BN.^  p.  17$,  1.  5  ;  Jensen,  Hittiter  u.  Armenier, 
p.  209;  Dl.  HWB,  p.  loi  ;  Riedel,  p.  31.  —  8.  08^  >jj-i]  Ptcp.  refers  to 
present,  not  to  future  time. — nij?  n'Di«  M^]  Usual  idiom  to  express  the  idea 
of  doing  (or  not  doing)  a  thing  once  more,  eg,  5*  7^*  Dt.  5**  Gn.  8^^  Is.  23'*, 
etc. — S  ^if\  Pass  by,  forgive,  cf.  a-»pa  "^a7  (5"),  pass  through,  destroy, — 
9.  iDS»j]  Other  words  expressing  the  idea  of  waste,  desolation  are  3"vi,  am, 
•nc»,  HKS'.  —  a">na]  a  of  instrument. 

§  12.  An  Accoflation  and  a  Beply.     f^^\ 

( 1 )  The  priest  of  Bethel,  to  whose  ears  have  come  the  words 
of  Amos's  utterances,  charges  him  to  the  king  as  a  conspirator; 
and,  acting  doubtless  for  the  king,  orders  him  to  leave  Bethel, 
the  king's  headquarters,  and  return  to  Judah. 

(2)  The  prophet  Amos,  in  reply  to  the  charges  of  the  priest, 
asserts  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  prophetic  guild,  but  a  herdsman 
sent  by  Yahweh  directly  to  speak  to  Israel  ;  and,  acting  as 
Yahweh's  spokesman,  declares  the  fate  of  the  priest,  his  family, 
and  his  country. 

•  Va.,  Schra.  t  Ros. 
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This  passage  has  always  until  recently  (see  my  strophtc  arrangement  in 
BIV,,  Nov,  1898,  pp.  J33-ii)  been  taken  as  a  piece  of  historical  prose  thrown 
in  between  the  first  and  second  groups  of  visions.  It  is  dear  that  it  is  an 
episode  growing  out  of  former  utterances  of  Amos  (cf.  Ricdci's  suggestion 
that  y^'^i'  was  placed  after  7*  because  the  name  Jeroboam  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  book).  At  lirst  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  prose  ;  and  yet  mere  prose 
would  scarcely  be  expected  even  in  an  episode  if  we  remember  (l)  the 
very  early  date  of  the  work  of  Amos,  and  the  tendency,  at  this  early  date, 
to  describe  all  events  in  poetry  ;  cf.  Ja,  chap.  5,  Ex.  151-^*  ;  (2)  the  fact  that 
Amos  in  his  introductory  address,  which  was  prosaic  enough  from  one  point 
of  view,  and  very  niunotonous,  nevertheless  adopted  the  poetic  form  and 
worked  out  the  various  statements  in  so  careful  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
aeem  almost  arlilicial.  If,  now,  we  note  still  further  (3)  the  maoy  parallelisms 
which  the  passage  contains ;  (4)  the  logical  division  into  two  parts  (vsJ**"*^ 
and  vs.i*-!');  (5)  the  triple  division  of  the  first  part^  vii,  vj'^  six  lines,  v.^* 
three  lines,  vs.*^'  i'  six  lines  ;  (6)  the  similar  triple  division  of  the  second 
part,  viz.  vs.**  '^  six  lines,  \}^  three  lincs»  v,^"  six  lines ;  and  ( 7)  the  measure 
of  the  first  part,  regular  trimeter,  and  that  of  the  second,  regular  tetrameter,  we 
have  sufficient  data  for  supposing  that  this  was  originally  intended  to  be  poetry. 
The  artistic  skill  which  put  the  accusation  in  a  trimeter  movement,  and  the 
strong  and  terrible  reply  in  the  heavier  and  statelier  tetrameter  is  charac- 
teristic of  Amos.  The  symmetry  is  throughout  extraordinary.  Lohr  (1901) 
also  maintains  the  poetical  character  of  this  narrative  and  arranges  it  in  five 
strophes  of  four  lines  each,  the  introductory  statements  in  vs,ioiS-H  if  being 
regarded  as  prose  :  str.  i  n  vs.***  ^> ;  str.  2  =:  vs.*^  ^i  str,  j  =  vs.**-  ^  ;  str.  4 


str.  5  : 


But  this  arrangement  involves  (i)   the  omission  of 


nini  iVh  nDK*i  from  v.**;  (2)  the  omission  of  irnsiH  Spo  nSi^  nSj  Skib">>  from 
v.i'^j  (3)  considerable  irregularity  in  the  length  of  lines;  (4)  the  treat- 
ment of  *iaM  npH  as  a  line,  although  the  corresponding  line»  nin*  icH  nj  |3^, 
in  v.i^  IS  not  counted.  Elhorst  (l^cxi)  treats  the  passage  as  poetry  and 
arranges  it  in  three  strophes  :  (1)  va.**-^^  =  iS  lines  ;  (2)  vsJ^  i'"  ==  6  fines; 
(J)  v.***  =  3  lines.  This  arrangement  exhibits  neither  symmetry  nor  logic. 
See  also  l^aumann's  strophic  arrangement.  For  a  discussion  of  the  authen- 
ticity and  date  of  this  portion  of  the  book  of  Amos  v.  pp.  cxxiv,  cxxix. 

10.  ps]  C  wa*!  as  tisuaL-^^2»p]  S,  ivhriatw  ^parapatrirof  a  corruption  of 
iwolrjfftu  Am-apciv  (th  Field,  //ejc.},  —  II.  PiO^]  Gr.  adds  n^3,  — 18.  nm] 
S  ^  ^p^^\  F  qui  viiUs,  —  anS  .  * ,  S^w]  Q  jfora^ioy,  —  IS.  Win]  Lohr  and 
Baumann  om,  the  second  time,  — 14.  '^k]  ©S  om.  the  second  (so  also 
Lohr  and  Baumann).  —  *^P^3]  Lit.  cow-herd,  is  inconsistent  wnth  JKS  in 
v.^^  and  must  therefore  either  be  changed  to  "^piJi  cf.  i*  (so  Hi.,  Gr., 
We.,  Gun,,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Now.,  Oort,  Iim,\  Lib.,  Lohr,  Oct.,  Baumann),  Of  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  the  larger  including  the  lesser.  —  O'^cpe  vh^^^] 
2.  tx^v  4FVKQjti6povt,  C  Kn^j5^3  **;*  ^01^2*%  and  adds  **  because  of  the  sins  of 
the  people  Israel,  1  aJBict  my  somL"  ^- 15.   *">nKD]    S  iK\   U  <^um  nqutrtr^ 
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—  Sn]  i5  =  Sp  (so  also  Elh,,  Oort,  Em,)  Oct,).  — 16-  n^'^  ^^l  6  «^  ^^^ 
4x^«><*^/*J<''«t*»  perhaps  =  ^Snn  (Vol.),  cf.  5E,  1^'?D  (*'«  Seb*  f«  /u^r,).  H  #ff»rt 
sttllahis:  S.  01/*:  ^iriTt^iJ<rii*  ;  'A.  ow  0"raXd^€ts  =r  fUE*  —  pnr^]  0  'laxtii^; 
ITJE:  =:  v.«.  — 17  a,  njrn  -^^3]  HuffraJs  reading,  njrn  "^jja,  is  unnecessary,  and 
is  rightly  objected  to  by  Gun.  btjcausc  :  (i)  -^j;  =  ii  only  in  Aramaic  (0n.4**); 
(2)  n}?  with  3  18  not  used  to  express  such  an  action;  (3)  other  words,  e^. 
^ne^  are  regularly  used  to  denote  violalicm  of  this  sort :  (4)  fHC  is  per- 
fectly clear,  Hal.  nj|jn.  — 17£).  Luhr  and  Baumann  om J ast  clause.  ^  adds, 
from  begtoning  of  chap.  8,  the  wurds :  ovrdrt  tb^ii  jum  Ki)/>tor. 

10.  And  Amaziah  the  prkst  4>/  Bethei^  This  outbreak  led  by 
the  priest,  perhaps  a  high  priest  (certainly  not  the  only  priest), 
was  provoked  by  the  scathing  words  which  now  for  some  time 
Amos  had  been  preaching.  It  is  not  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  interruption  was  due  tm  mediately  to  the  utterance  of  v.*.* 
But  from  the  beginning  the  prophet  had  antagonized  the  priestly 
order.  The  interests  of  the  priest  were  identical  with  those 
of  the  king.  —  Amos  has  conspired  against  ihef\  The  prophet  is 
not  charged  with  having  entered  into  actual  conspiracy;  but 
rather  with  conduct  of  a  deceitful  and  seditious  character  which 
would  prothice  conspiracy.  —  The  land  is  not  aide  to  contain  ail 
his  words^  Either  the  land  is  too  small,  f  the  prophet's  words 
being  too  many  and  too  atrocious ;  or,  the  people  cannot  endure 
the  prophet*s  work,  because  it  is  so  hostile,  the  priest  thus  pro- 
claiming in  hyperbolical  fashion  his  owtj  though  I  as  that  of  the 
people.  — 11.  Jeroboam  shall  die  dy  the  sword'l  The  words  of 
Amos  here  quoted  by  the  priest  contain  only  the  subject  of  his 
preaching,  and  this,  indeed,  is  given  in  a  form  which  would  be 
most  likely  to  incite  the  king,  for  it  will  be  noted  thai  (1)  the 
actual  statement  of  Amos  was  not  personal;  he  said  the  house 
of  Jeroboam  (7*),  J  although,  while  Jeroboam  was  still  alive  he  was 
the  principal  member  of  the  house  ;§  (2)  the  reasons  for  Amos*s 
words  are  not  given,  viz,  Israel's  sins  and  the  prophet's  inter- 
cession. Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  no  concise  statement  of 
this  kind  could  be  more  accurate,  and  it  may  therefore  be  an 
injustice  to  charge  the  priest  with  distorting  or  perverting  the 
prophet's  words.  ||  —  Israel  shali  surely  go  away  into  captivity'] 


•  Kc..  We.        t  Va.,  Ros„  Hd.,  Dr. 
I  Os.,  Geb,,  Har..  Jus.,  SchrO.,  Pu, 
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These  words  had  been  ottered  by  the  prophet  many  times ; 
cf.  s**"  6'.  — 12.  And  Amaziah  spoke  unto  Amos]  This  message 
was  sent  by  the  priest  to  Amos,  either  (i)  because  his  words 
to  the  king  produced  no  effect,  and  he  was  compelled  there- 
fore to  act  upon  his  own  authority;*  or  (a)  after  the  message 
had  been  sent  to  the  king  and  before  the  answer  had  been 
returned ;  in  this  case  they  were  prompted  by  a  friendly  desire 
to  have  the  prophet  avoid  the  king's  wrath,  f  or,  as  seems  most 
plausible,  (3)  on  the  authority  of  the  king,  the  statement  to  that 
effect  being  omitted  ;j  such  ellipses  in  conversation  are  very 
common;  cf.  Is.  7***"^,  There  is  no  evidence  (4)  that  an  un- 
satisfactory answer  had  been  received  from  the  king,  and  is 
left  unmentioned  because  it  w^as  unsatisfactory, §  —  O  thou  6V^r/] 
Cf.  the  rendering,  viswnar)^  \\  The  history  of  rrp  is  brief:  If  in 
pre-exilic  literature  it  is  used  only  of  Gad  (2  S.  24",  cf.  i  Ch*  21") ; 
in  later  literature  it  occurs  2  Ch»  29**  (Gad),  i  Ch*  25*  {Heman), 
2  Ch.  9^  12^'*  (Iddo),  19^  (Jehu,  son  of  Hanani),  29'"  (Asaph), 
35»*  (Jeduthun),and  (in  the  plural)  Is.  29^50'"  Mi.  3'  2  Ch,3y*-'». 
The  other  word  translated  seer^  n|th,  is  said  (1  S.  9')  to  be  the 
oldest  designation  for  prophet,  and  is  used   as  a  title  only  of 


Samuel  (i  S.  9* 


I  Ch.  9*^  26'-*  29**),  of  Hanani  (2  Ch.  iS'^**), 


and  in  plural,  Is.  30^*.  Amos  had  just  announced  three  visions ; 
it  was  appropriate  to  apply  to  him  this  title ;  ♦•  but  it  is  also 
probable  that  mockery  was  intended,  much  as  if  we  should  say, 
"  O  thou  gazer  !  "  ft  —  Oo,  flee  thee  to  the  land  of  Judmh\  This 
is  not  the  advice  of  a  friend ;  but  the  command  of  one  in  au- 
thority. In  Judah,  the  prophet's  own  land,  he  might  say  con- 
cerning Israel  what  he  pleased*  —  Eat  bread  there  and  prophesy 
there\  To  understand  this  it  must  be  noted  (i)  that  in  the  ear- 
lier days  there  w^ere  soothsayers,  rather  than  prophets,  %  %  whom 
the  people  consulted  about  the  affairs  of  life,  making  a  gift  for 
the  privilege  of  the  consultation  (cf.  i  S.  9^ ')  ;  (2)  that  these 
soothsayers  constituted  local  guilds  (/>.  the  schools  of  the  proph- 
ets), and,  for  the  most  part,  restricted  their  work  to  a  particular 
locality,  securing  their  livelihocxi  by  means  of  the  gifts  received, 

•  Dr.         t  Ros,         t  Ew.         f  OU.  |  GAS.         ^  See  Dr.,  p.  9o6. 

••  Dahl,  Mit,  Dr,  Da-  {DB.  IV.  109).  ft  Merc,  Ju»..  Ros,,  Hd,.  Dr. 
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Le.  from  charity;  (3)  that  in  later  times  the  great  mass  of 
the  so-called  prophets  were  only  soothsayers  of  this  character, 
receiving  rewards  from  the  people  for  speaking  according  to 
their  wishes  (cf.  Is.  30*°  Mi.  3*  Ez.  13"  i  K.  22"  Je.  23^«-*^  28*-^ 
29^')  ;  (4)  that,  in  every  case,  those  whom  time  has  shown  to 
be  true  prophets  were,  like  Amos,  bold  in  their  utterance,  and 
regardless  of  public  opinion.  The  priest  is  anxious  to  dismiss 
Amos,  for  he  supposes  him  to  be  a  soothsayer,  and  therefore 
one  who  is  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  these,  as  always,  are  ready  to  rise  against  those  who  are 
in  authority.  He  orders  him  to  go  to  Judah,  where  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  Hvelihood  by  uttering  invectives  against 
Israel,  for  the  people  of  Judah  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  any 
calamity  which  threatens  Jeroboam  II.  — 13.  But  at  Bethel  thou 
shalt  no  longer  prophesy]  Cf.  2".  Then  follow  two  reasons  for 
this  banishment ;  ( i )  Bethel  is  the  place  of  the  king's  sanctuary, 
i.e.  the  principal  headquarters  in  the  kingdom  for  the  national 
religion;  and  (2)  it  is  the  royal  residence;  these,  of  course, 
were  the  very  reasons  why  Amos  desired  to  preach  in  this  place. — 
14.  And  Amos  answered  and  said]  With  these  words  the  move- 
ment leaves  the  lighter  trimeter,  and  becomes  a  heavier,  more 
sonorous  tetrameter.  The  opening  words  are  strong :  I  am  no 
prophet,  nor  a  prophet's  son,  etc]  "  Amos  was  the  founder  and 
the  purest  type  of  a  new  phase  of  prophecy."*  The  use  of  the 
past  tense,  /  was  no  prophet,  etc,  {i.e.  when  I  was  called),  to 
avoid  a  contradiction  f  with  v.",  is  based  upon  a  misconception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  prophet's  words,  which  is,  "  I  am  not  a 
prophet  by  profession,  nor  am  I  a  member  of  a  prophetic  guild."  % 
The  literal  use  of  the  phrase,  prophet's  son,  has  been  defended  § 
on  the  ground  that  among  false  prophets  the  office  was  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son ;  but  for  this  no  evidence  exists.  The 
other  interpretation  depends  upon  (i)  the  general  use  of  the 
word  "  son  "  in  Semitic  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to,  (2)  the  name 
applied  to  the  companies  of  prophets  at  Bethel,  Gilgal,  etc. 
(cf.  I  K.  20*^  2  K.  2*^*  ^^,  etc.).  — ^  shepherd  am  I]  See  on  i^ 
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—  And  a  dresser  of  sycamores'}  This  occupation  was  of  the 
lowest  in  rank,  and,  joined  with  that  of  herdsman,  it  indicates  the 
bumble  origin  of  the  prophet,  D^'5  has  been  thought  •  to  refer 
to  the  **  piercing  *'  of  the  fruit  in  order  that  it  might  ripen  ;  but 
the  verb  is  better  understood  as  signifying  *^  to  tend  or  dress 
the  fruit  of  the  sycamores  "  {t\L).  This  fruit  resembles  a  small 
fig,  ahhough  it  is  very  insipid  in  taste.  The  tree  "grew  abun- 
dantly in  the  mild  climate  of  the  Shephelah,  or  Maritime  Plain 
(i  K.  lo*"^  1  Ch.  2  7^*^),  as  it  does  still  in  that  of  the  deep  Jordan 
valley;  in  Egypt,  where  it  also  grew  (Ps.  78*'),  and  where  it  is 
found  still,  its  wood  was  used  for  doors,  boxes^  coffins,  and  articles 
of  furniture  (Wilkinson-Birch,  Ani\  Eg,  IL  416),  It  attains  the 
size  of  a  walnut  tree,  has  wide -spreading  branches,  and,  on  account 
of  its  shade,  is  often  planted  by  the  wayside  (Lk,  19*).  The  fruit 
grows,  not  on  the  branches,  but  on  little  sprigs  rising  directly 
out  of  the  stem,  and  in  clusters  like  the  grape  —  it  is  something 
like  a  small  fig  in  shape  and  size,  but  insipid  and  woody  in 
taste"  (Driver,  p.  207).t — ^15,  Go^  prophesy  against  my  peopie^ 
Israel}  It  was  while  he  was  following  his  occupation  that  the  mes- 
sage of  Yah  we  h  came  to  him,  a  message  which  he  could  not  refuse 
to  obey,  a  command,  indeed,  to  go  north  to  Israel,  and  to  preach 
against  her.  The  prep.  b>(  is  euphemistic  for  ^1?  (cf.  v.'*).  This 
usage  in  a  bad  sense  (cf.  Je.  26"  ^  28*  Ez.  6*)  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  context. J  ** There  is  a  note  of  yearning"  in  the  suffix 
V  of  'sp  (ct  "thy"  in  9**)  J— IS.  Nmv,  therefore}  All  that  has 
been  said  thtis  far  is  preliminary,  the  real  word  is  yet  to  be 
spoken.  —  Thou  sayest}  A  marked  antithesis  is  made  between  the 
thou  saves t  of  Amaziah  and  the  Yahiveh  hath  said  (v."), —  Thou 
shait  not  preach}  p;t25  in  Hiph.  is  here  first  used  of  prophecy 
(cf.  Mi*  2*^"  Ez.  21*^^  Jb.  29^  also  Ct.  4*«  Dt,  32^).  The  transfer 
of  drop  to  preach  may  rest  upon  the  idea  that  the  word  of 
prophecy  drops  refreshingly  like  dew  upon  the  obedient,  weari- 
somely upon  the  disobedient ;  ||  or,  better,  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  flow  of  prophetic  speech  when  in  the  ecstasy.^  The 
verb  is  here  essentially  synonymous  with  lOJ  of  the  parallel  clause, 

•  WB,  Bo. ;  cf.  Lagarde.  Mti.  1 .  68  f. ;  Che,  in  WRS.  Proph,  396  ;  Mit.,  Dr. 
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and  does  not  carry  with  it  any  contemptuous  idea, — ^17.  Thy 
wifi  shali  be  a  harlot  in  the  dty\  This  does  not  imply  that  she 
is  already  one  of  the  n'Enp  of  Baal  \  *  or  that  she  shall  enter 
voluntarily  into  whoredom,  in  order  to  obtain  her  accustomed 
luxuries ;  t  or  that  she  will  be  seduced  by  the  conquerors ;  J  but 
that  she  shall  be  forcibly  ravished,  §  and  that  in  the  city^  i,e,  in 
pubhc  {cL  1**  Is,  15^®  I^,  5*'  Zc.  14*),  the  disgrace  being  all  the 
greater.  [|  —  Thy  s&ns  and  thy  daughters  shall  fait  fy  the  sword'\ 
i>,  thy  children.  The  daughters  were  generally  taken  as  wives  for 
the  soldiers,  but  the  punishment  is  here  extraordinary.^  Thy  land 
shali  he  divided  fy  line^  This  distribution  of  land  to  colonists  was 
in  accordance  with  the  Assyrian  policy  after  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  (cf.  2  K.  17**  IVf  i.  2*  Je.  6^^').  The  line  was,  of  course, 
the  measuring-tine.  —  Theu  shall  die  in  an  unclean  s&il^  This 
is  characteristic  of  the  early  Israelitish  thought.  Any  land  in 
which  Yahweh  was  not  present  was  unclean  (i  S.  26*^).  More- 
over, Yahweh  could  not  be  present,  unless  he  could  be  properly 
worshipped  (cC  Ho,  9'^  Ez.  4'^).!  The  reference  is  probably 
to  Assyria.  It  was  for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  no  place  of  wor- 
ship w\^  established  in  Babylon  during  the  exile.  —  Israel  shali 
surety  go  into  eaptivity  away  from  his  land^  The  very  words 
{v}^)  with  which  Amaziah  bad  charged  biro  are  now  repeated. 
This  shows  his  daring.  These  words  were,  after  all,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  preaching.  Perhaps  he  expected  the  captivity 
immediately.  In  any  case,  about  twenty- five  years  passes  before 
Tiglathpileser  III,  attacks  Israel,  and  thirty-five  before  Samaria 
is  destroyed  by  Sargon. 

-^  «^  -» 
10.   ^Dir]    From  Ssi;    cf.  Arabic  Jl5*  .     The    ^  of  the  preformadve  hat 

arisen  through  a  depression  of  the  vowel  from  ^o""^  (ground -form  yaukhal 
^yawkkal)',  GK.  69  r;  so  K6.  L  i,  36,  2;  Bottchcr,  §  475  f„  Bickcil,  §  33, 
Stade«  I486,  On  the  basis  of  the  proper  name  ^5in*  (Je.  37*;  cf.  38' )^  Ew.' 
$127^,  explains  it  as  a  Hoph.  always  used  instead  of  the  Qal.  —  ''*3^^] 
From  another  root,  but  similar  in  sound  to  *^5^n.  — 11.  3*^03]  Eraph.  position; 
ch'iastic  order;  aofi  the  emph.  inf.  ^^y,  cf.  5*  7*"^;  GK.  113^;  Ew.'  §3121;, 
— 18.   n-^3]   Imv.  foL  by  another  imv.,  and  this  by  an  impf.i  —  a  rare  combi- 
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f  Now.  Arch,  H.  375!.;  W  RS.  Olja  249!, 
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nation.  —  M3jr>]  GK.  no/;  H,  23,rm(i)*  — l^]  Eth.  dat;  H,  39,7;  Ew,», 
§315^;  K3.35.  — 13.  Sn-n^j]  Emph.  pt>s,;  ace.  of  place  — mn]  Showing 
that  >K*n^j  ia  masc,»  as  are  ail  names  of  towtia  iti  which  n^3  appears;  K6, 
24$  e. — itj?  f^^Din  H^]  CL  s'^  f  &,  —  i^D  if-ipo]  Note  omiaaion  of  art.  with 
^So  in  this  common  phrase,  cf.  Da.  §22,  rra.  3.  — 14,  fr>]  Here  used  in 
the  technical  sense  of  reiort^Qt  reply  lo  an  a€€usQiio9i;  cL  Jb.  9*-5*-M>««  ifi" 
etc.  —  oSu]  The  vb.  seems  to  be  a  Joan- word,  being  a  denominative  firom 

the  Arabic  ^yk ),  a  Jig^  or  Ethiopic  imiasa  —  fig^  or  sycamore  (Di,  £at. 
Aethi.  coU  487;  Lag.  ^jVI  loS),  and  evidently  =  A?  eare  for^  or  dreis^  fip^ 
or  sycamores,  H  renders  «»^f'«»' =  Jrrdyj/«^/  8.  similarly  (xapdijfftjv);  this» 
perhapSt  points  to  some  process  of  nipping  the  fruit  to  aid  it  in  maturing. 
(Cf.  Lag,  MiL  L  68  f.;  Triatram,  Naf.  Hist,  Bib,  399.)  — W.  ^jn^**!]  The 
waw  cons.  =  but.  —  it2»i  nrn]  In  contrast  with  nin-i  idh  h?. 


§  13«  A  fourth  viflion  of  destmctioii;  with  an  explanatory 
discourse.    8^"^*. 

( I )  A  vision  of  summer  fruit,  the  ripeness  of  which  indicates 
that  its  end  has  come;  8^-^.  (2)  An  address:  O  ye  who  are 
corrupt,  who  practise  every  manner  of  wrong*doing,  against 
whom  the  earth  qyaked,  but  in  vain  —  the  day  is  coming  when 
the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  when  slaughter  shall  prevail,  when 
mourning  shall  be  universal,  when  a  famine  for  the  presence  of 
Yahweh  shall  fill  the  land,  for  he  may  not  be  found  ;  when  the 
strongest  shall  faint,  when  men  shall  swear  by  their  gods,  aud 
when  they  shall  fall,  never  to  rise.     8*^  ^  ^ «  «"^  »•  ^^' "  '^  ^\ 

This  section  is  a  logical  unit.  It  is  composed  of  seven  strophes  of  trimeter 
movement,  each  of  six  lines.  Each  strophe  represents  a  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  thought:  sir.  J  (vs.*  ^),  the  vision  that  the  end  baa  come;  str.  2  (vs.**), 
a  pointed  arraignment  of  those  who  stand  accused  1  str.  3  (vs,^  *)»  the  threat  of 
earthquake;  str,  4  (vs.'- 3),  the  ilarkcning  of  the  sun,  the  slaughter  of  multi- 
tudes; str.  5  (v,^^^),  deep  and  universal  mourning;  str.  6  (vs.uiSjj  the  aban- 
donment of  bis  people  by  Yahweh  ;  str.  7  (vs.^^  ^*),  despair,  confusion* 
destruction. 

The  most  important  modifications  of  the  text  arc  the  following:  (i)  The 
omission  of  v,**»,  —  the  question  anri  answer,  a  gloss,  after  the  style  of  Zecha- 
riiih,  which  has  crept  in  and  supplanted  the  original  third  line  of  the  strophe. 
This  third  line  contained,  perhaps,  a  further  description  of  the  f^p  3'>^3,  cf, 
a  similar  expanded  form  in  4"^  7^;  (2)  the  t  ran  imposition  of  v.',  describing  the 
wailing  because  of  slaughter,  to  follow  v>,  thus  making  with  v.*  a  complete 
strophe.  In  its  present  place  v,*  has  no  meaning,  while,  after  v.*,  it  not  only 
continues  the  thought  of  terrible  punishment,  but  prepares  the  way  for  the 
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following  strophe,  which  is  wholly  given  up  to  the  thought  of  mooming; 
(3)  the  omission  of  y.^,  which  consists  of  the  repetition,  with  slight  changes, 
of  2"^  and  the  gloss  "ViVi  "U  Sadi;  (4)  the  omission  of  the  stereotyped 
phrases  in  v."«:  nvi>  ...  run.  Hal.'s  transposition  of  vg.ii»ndu  iq  precede 
9^^  is  at  least  unnecessaiy. 

Vm.  1,  2.  77ie  fourth  vision  of  destruction  — the  basket  of 
summer  fruit, 

1.  rP  aiSa]  6  47701  V^<t\nw^  perhaps  =  t^>  h^  (Schr5.);  *A^  cdXa^t 
dwibpas  (=iH(!r);  2.»  Kd\afu>s  iwi&pas;  6^  dTTot  &ri&pat  Btpir^si  Sb  I  ^  -T 
f^?=fp.  «1«,  or  fB  nj3  (Scb.);  ©  Kf^B  ^©^^  ^9  ?hd;  F  uncinus  pomorum, 

—  2.  iDH^i]  ^  adds  "hn  nvw  —  fpn]  Hoffnur^  (so  Gu.). 

1.  Thus  the  Lord  Yahweh  showed  me"]  Each  of  the  first  four 
visions  begins  with  the  same  words.  —  A  basket  of  summer  fruit"] 
The  word  mba  occurs  only  once  outside  of  this  passage,  viz.  in 
Je.  5",  where  it  is  "cage"  (cf.  Assyr.  ki/ubi,  bird-net).     The 

word  was  doubtless  a  general  term  for  receptacle  (cf,  s^Jo, 
stitch,  braid),  used  alike  for  cage  or  basket.  The  use  of  pp, 
summer  fruit  (cf.  Je.  24^*^)  is  to  be  connected  with  the  p|5  (end) 
of  v.*.  The  picture  in  the  vision  is  suggested  by  the  thought 
concerning  Israel.  —  2.  The  end  has  come  unto  my  people  Israel] 
The  advance  in  thought  between  this  and  the  former  visions  will 
be  noted.  The  end  is  now  close.  Paronomasia,  or  punning,  is 
not  infrequent  among  the  prophets.*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  words  pp  and  pp  are  at  all  connected  etymologically.f 

—  /  will  not  again  pass  them  by]  Cf.  7*.     For  v.*,  VJ.,  p.  181. 
This  vision  is  really  a  reassertion  of  the  thought  contained  in 

the  third  vision,  which  had  been  interrupted.  Three  interpreta- 
tions are  suggested:  (i)  As  summer  fruit,  when  ripe,  may  not 
last  long,  so  Israel,  ripe  in  her  sins,  shall  now  come  to  an  end.  J 
(2)  As  summer  fruit  is  plucked  when  ripe,  so  that  it  may  not  rot, 
so  shall  Israel  be  removed  from  home  and  carried  into  captivity.  § 
But  it  is  better  to  adopt  another,  viz.  (3)  the  summer  fruit  is  late 

•  See  Je.  i"  f  5020  34  5120  Ez.  g^ie  Mi.  i^f  Ho.  i« ;  cf.  Casanowicz,  Paronomasia 
in  the  O.  T. 

t  Cf.  Hoffm.,  who  substitutes  f'p  for  fp,  and  treats  "^op  as  in  7*. 
;  So  Cal.,  Mau.,  Now.,  EUb.  {  Merc.  Ros.,  Hes.,  Schlier. 
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and  poor,  the  best  being  gathered  earlier ;  a  receptacle  containing 
summer  fruit  shows  the  last  of  the  crop,  the  end  of  the  year,  and, 
by  analogy,  the  approaching  end  of  Israel's  kingdom-* 


4-6,  7r,  9  and  3,  10,  11  f,,  13 1  An  address,  growing  out 
of  the  vision,  directed  to  the  corrupt  and  wicked  Israelites,  an- 
nouncing the  certain  and  immediate  destruction  of  the  nation. 
v.*  has  no  connection  with  v;^,  which  for  this  and  other  reasons 
is  transferred  to  follow  v.". 

4,    o^CKcn]  Read  o^pHtfri  =  who  tread  upon  (so  We.,  Now,,  Oct.).     B  «* 

ixTpi^ovret  tU  t6  Tpwl^  the  last  three  words  being,  perhaps,  a  dittog.  of 

p 
iKTfil^orret  (so    Hirscht)*      S^       -I  -  ^*  ~  ^^>^^^^  (Sek),   cf  C   T"!?'^*  — 

Iran]   S  om.  —  n*arSi]  i^  om.;  $  xaradvititfTci^vTet;   O.  XiJot^cT;  IB  defittn 

faeiHs,    Gr*  PK  pJS'pS.     Hofifm.  r>3f^S.    Now.  D^-'K';?^]  (so  Oort,  Em,;  Marti). 

Oct,  n*3ffi^,  omitting  i  (so  Bewer,  AJSL.  XIX,  ii6f»,  who  considers  it  aq 

adverbial  expression  meaning  attogitAer),     Elh.  v^n^'^t  which  he  transpose! 

between   o»ohc*"i   atid  p*3H.  —  ^k]    49   dird   r^f   7^*.     Bewer   adds   i**';. — 

0.   tt»^nr»]    Gr.  c^n.>  —  "^3c]  U  merca  ;  ^  otn.  (so  Marti),  —  n3C*ni]  %  adds 

a  predicate,  vi^.  yfaSZo.     Gr.  fir^n.  —  n;i]   0  ^ly^avpdv  =  nxm;    so  B  (so  also 

Oort,  ThT,  XIV.  155,  and  ^/«.;  Gr.,  Elh.),     "B  frumenium,  —  \^i^r^'^\  SCT, 

I  p,  pL,  as  also  for  the  remaining   infinitiveSt  —  n>y**]    Oort   {Em,")  PMPf*, 

We.  mv!^y  (so  Marti,  Now.').  — e.    ^£>2]   0  drh  iratrrdt  (^V^o);   S  i.^,— 

"»3]  0  7efijMaT0f;   ®<*'",  Tpdifcws;  perhaps  =  H'^z  (Va.,  Stek.),  or  ^^r  (Vol.). 

Gr.  -^33  or  ^3?. — 1^3^;]    Hofim.  "^3;^J»     Oort    rejects  the  Jast  three  words 

of  V.*;  while  L<5hr  and  Oet.  consider  the  first  six  a  repetition  from  2*,  and 

doubt  whether  the  last  three  words   should  be   connected  with  v.*,  or  be 

looked  upon   as  the  conclusion  of  a    missing  sentence.     Wc,  Now.,  Baa* 

maun,  and    Marti   reject    the   entire    verse.  —  7.    3r*r  r»*J3]    B   om.  3  and 

renders  as  an  appos,  to  ^t^^,     Gr*  pKj'7.  —  n3C*K]    ®   4iri\yjff0ijffrrai;   so  S. 

—  rntl*:']  9t  misunderstanding,  renders  eh  wirot  (cf.  I*^). — on»rj?i:]  0  = 
O3''i!*po  (%o  Marti).  —  $.  w^r]  Hal.  adds  J*'Dr>  (cf.  9*).  —  nn*^!*]  'A.,  2.  <ri«- 
ratrB^ffcrai  =  noap  (Hirscht).  —  ■>H3]  Read  iw^j  (so  Oort,  We.,  Gr.,  Gu., 
Now.,  Oct.,  Marti).     All  versions  render  rizvr.     Riedel,  "iks  (cf,  Baumann). 

—  nSs]  0  <rvrrAffta  =  nS?  (Vol,  Seh. ;  adopted  by  Hirscht);  so  ^  «^J 
V  universm:  other  Greek  versions  iraira.  —  npe^ji  nrnjj*]  9  uses  one  vb., 
ifora/3i^<reTa^  the  first  being  probably  a  gloss  (so  Now.,  Elb„  Oort,  Em.,  Oct.; 
Gr.  regards  it  as  a  dittog,;  but  cf.  Hirscht).  HoKm.  rfc-nj\  for  nriJJi  (so 
We.*)*  Read  with  QM  and  several  codd.  n^pm  (cf,  9^)  (so  Gr.,  Hoffm.,  Gu., 
Now.,  Oct.,  ei  <?/.).  — Elh.  om.  **  aa  a  repetition  from  9*.  We.  om.  entire 
V.  (so  Now.,  Uihr,  Marti). 


•  Ba,,  Pu..  Dr, 
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4,  Hear  this]  The  beginning  of  a  new  strophe ;  the  actual 
threat  will  be  given  later  in  v.^ ;  cf.  3*  4*.  — Oh  ye  (hat  tread  uponl 
This  rendering,  based  upon  the  text  DXK^n  (z/«r.),is  preferable; 
cf.  2^  —  And  are  for  making  the  poor  to  cease"]  The  idiora  is  a 
peculiar  one  but  well  established.*  To  translate  "  even  to  make," 
etc.,t  or,  connecting  it  with  C'CKCn,  ''  panting  after  the  needy  and 
to  destroy/'  \  is  unsatisfactory.  Nor  i^  it  advisable  to  read  **  and 
on  the  Sabbath  after  the  poor  of  the  land  "  (7m.)»  which  spoils  the 
parallelism,  and  fails  to  furnish  a  consistent  thought ;  or,  **  ye  who 
oppress  the  poor  "  (f'J'.)*  o^  t^«  hs&\%  of  4*  and  *5. —  The  poor  of 
the  earth]  K'thlbh  ^_;o  ;  in  Qrl,^  ^VS  \  the  latter  =  poor^  wretched 
(of  the  physical  stale),  §  the  former  =  humhie,  meek  (of  the  spirit- 
ual). I  The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  low  and  miserable  social  state 
of  the  poor  (cf.  2'  Jb.  24*  Is.  3^'"^),  far  which  either  form  would  be  a 
correct  expression.^  —  5.  When  will  (he  neiv  moon  pass]  The  day 
of  the  new  moon  was  celebrated  as  a  religious  festival  (cf.  i  S. 
2o*»«^  ^  *•;  also  2  K.  4"  Is.  1^  66*  Ez.  46'  •  1  Ch.  23^,  with 
•mO;  Ho.  2"  Nu.  28" '^  Ne.  lo"^)*  On  this  observance  cf.  Di. 
LeiK  57S  f  ;  Benz.  Arch,  464  f. ;  also  Muss-Arnolt, y^Z.  XL  72  ff., 
i6off.  The  reference  here  is  to  such  obser\'ance;  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that,  like  the  Sabbath,  it  included  suspension  of  trade.**  The 
view  that  nm  means  months  the  desire  being  that  some  disaster 
would  come  which  would  increase  the  price  of  grain, ft  or  that  the 
month  is  the  harvest  month  during  which  the  poor  might  gather 
what  they  needed,  J  J  scarcely  desen'cs  mention.  Note  also  the 
suggestion  of  Graetz  (fM.)  to  read  "how  long  till  the  new  (corn) 
will  pass  away  ,  .  ,  and  the  old  (com)  "  etc. —  That  we  may  sell 
grain]  The  eager  desire  to  resume  a  business  in  which  profit 
might  be  gained,  with  utter  disregard  of  all  conventional  and  legal 
restraints,  is  rebuked.  One  can  see  no  occasion  for  the  suggestion 
of  Wellhausen  that  this  reproach  is  strange,  because  ordinarily  the 
corn-merchant  is  no  loser  by  delay  in  disposing  of  his  wares.  —  Aftd 
the  Sabbath  (hat  we  may  offer  corn]  This  is  better  §§  than  *'  open 
(our)  storehouses/*  '*  grain  "  by  metonymy  for  "  storehouse  "  1 1  (ct 


•  Dr.  Ttiuis,  }  306:  Da.  5^.  $  96.  rni,  4 ;  GK.  114^.  ||  Gcb.,  Har.,  Mit 

fAV.  tMif.  }Ros.  ^  Hi. 

••  Va,.  Schrt..  Ros.,  Hi.,  Mau.,  Kc,  Mit  XI  *^ 

ft  Merc  }}  So  generally.  {%  Ros, 
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Gn.  41^.  This  is  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  Sabbath  in  prophc 
hterature.  —  Diminishing  (he  ephah  and  enlarging  the  sh^kei^  The 
size  of  the  ephah  is  not  definitely  known,  being  estimated  at  from 
21.26  quarts  (Thenius)  to  40.62  quarts  (Josephus).*  The  shekel 
given  in  gold  or  silver  has  been  variously  estimated,  perhaps  in 
gold  16.37  grains  (— $10.80) ;  in  silver  14.55  grains  (=$. 60). f 
—  Perverting  balances  of  deceit^  ir,  providing  false  balances.  A 
third  kind  of  deceit  is  here  mentioned.  The  attitude  of  the  right- 
minded  toward  these  practices  is  seen  in  Ho.  12'  Jb.  22*  Pr.  11' 
20".  The  legal  attitude  is  given  in  Lv.  19^'*  Dt.  25^^;  cf.  also 
Ez.  45'-  *".  —  6.  This  verse  consists  of  two  elements,  both  of  which 
are  glosses  or  interpolations  :  (i)  To  buy  the  poor  for  siher  and 
the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes^  A  double  phrase,  of  which  the 
first  part  is  a  modification  and  the  second  a  repetition  of  2^  J 
These  lines  stand  in  no  close  relationship  with  those  which  pre- 
cede (vs.^"***  refer  to  dealers  in  grain  ;  ***  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this)  ;  are  entirely  out  of  grammatical  harmony  with  those  which 
follow;  are  a  mere  repetition  (but  in  a  different  context)  of  2"^ 
and  may  not  be  adjusted  to  any  satisfactory  constniction  of  the 
strophic  system,—  (2)  And  we  sell  the  refuse  of  the  corn^  This 
phrase  is  interpreted,  **  and  buy  (the  needy)  for  a  share  by  lot  in  the 
wheat  for  sale  "  ;  §  is  declared  unintelligible  by  one,  ||  and  at  least^ 
out  of  place  by  anothen^f  It  is  impossible  to  connect  it  gram- 
matically or  logically  with  what  precedes,  although  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  climax  ••  of  the  indictment,  or  the  final  proof  of  their  ava- 
nce»tt  The  whole  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as  two  later  explanatory 
glosses,  coming  from  different  hands.  Nowack  suggests  that  per- 
haps in  **  we  have  a  fragment  of  an  old  saying  by  Amos,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  the  material  in  2^  (suggested  by  C'CKf.n  in  S*  and 


•  Benz.  Arc  A,  183!,;  cf.  Now.^jtcA.  I.  203;  aDd  art.  "Weights  aod  Measures/* 

t  Bcnz,  Ara.  194;  cf.  Dr.  p.  an;  WRS.  PEF,,  18^4,  p.  239 i  A.  It  S.  Kennedy, 
art.  *•  Money,"  DB ;  Madden.  Chitts  of  the  Jews. 

X  njp  is  used  for  •s;:t;,  and  D^St  for  p>-rr,  without  any  serious  modificalJon 
of  the  sense.  The  infinitive  Pup^  has  been  taken  as  indicating  the  purpose  of 
the  fraud  described  in  v.*^,  the  inf.  there  indicating  the  method  (Geb.) ;  as  indi- 
cating result  rather  than  purpose  (Hi.),  and  as  (like  Py'^)  parallel  with  psp^nS 
and  "^^^yrh,  \  Hoffm.,  changing  text,  v.j.  ||  C>ort. 

%  We,  (who  calls  Ibc  entire  v.  suspicious).  ••  Mit.  ft  Dr. 
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2^),  makes  up  the  verse.*  —  7.  Here  begins  a  new  strophe  (vs.'^, 
marked  by  the  solemn  introduction :  Yahweh  hath  sworn  by  the 
glory  qfJacob'\  The  oath  is  an  evidence  of  indignation,  and  here, 
as  in  4*  6*,  **  is  provoked  by  the  spectacle  of  some  crying  moral 
wrong."  t  ®  has  X  against  the  pride  of  Jacobs  but  a  after  DSIW 
=  by.  The  glory  of  Jacob  is  not  Palestine,  the  possession  of 
Jacob  (although  citation  may  be  made  of  Je.  13*  Ne.  2*  Ps.  47* 
Dn.  8*)  ;  nor,  the  greatness  which  he  has  given  Israel ;  §  nor  =  by 
myself  (cf.  6*),  ||  for  although  Yahweh  himself  is  Israel's  glory 
(i  S.  15^,  the  author  of  6^  could  hardly  have  described  Yahweh 
as  "  the  glory  of  Jacob  "  :  it  is  rather  the  vainglorious  boasting  of 
Israel  (cf.  (f  Ho.  5*  7**^),  by  which,  as  an  unchangeable  fact,  Yah- 
weh swears  scornfully  .IT — I  will  never  forget  all  their  deeds']  />.  the 
multitude  of  their  wicked  deeds.  The  elliptical  form  of  the  oath 
is  here  employed-;  for  the  full  form  see  2  S.  3'  19^^  etc.  —  8.  Con- 
trary to  the  arrangement  usually  adopted,* •  \?  is  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  v.^,  forming  with  it  a  strophe.  The  indignant  feeling 
of  Yahweh  is  shared  by  nature,  and  in  proof  of  this  the  earth  will 
quake.  —  On  this  account  shall  not  the  earth  tremble  /]  Not  on 
account  of  the  oath  just  swom,tt  but  on  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness and  corruption  of  Israel,  Yahweh  (cf.  9*)  will  bring  a  convul- 
sion of  the  land  itself,  vn  describes  the  movement  up  and  down, 
the  restlessness  which  characterizes  the  earthquake.  Some  %% 
have  thought  this  refers  to  the  earthquake  in  Uzziah's  time  (Am.  i' 
Zc.  14*).  —  And  every  inhabitant  in  her  shall  mourn]  Its  univer- 
sality and  its  grievous  character  are  thus  vividly  depicted.  —  And 
shall  not  the  whole  of  it  rise  like  the  Nile  /]  IKD  has  been  read  like 
^ig^^ly  §§  but  is  almost  universally  taken  for  "Tjrs,  like  the  Nile  (cf.  9^. 

♦  Elh.  rearranges  the  text  of  vs.<  •«•  *•  "»<l  84^  and  translates  as  follows :  — 

(4)  Hear  this,  ye  who  long  to  plunge  the  poor  and  the  miserable  in  ruin, 

(6  a)       To  buy  the  poor  for  money  and  the  miserable  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 
(5  6^)    Who  say,  when  will  the  new  moon  be  over  that  we  may  sell  grain 

And  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  open  the  granary,  and  sell  the  chaff  of  the 
grain? 

Who  diminish  the  measure 

And  advance  the  price 

And  falsify  the  deceitful  balance. 

t  Dr.        X  So  also  Jer.,  Os.,  Jus.,  SchrO.        {  Bauer.        I|  Hes.,  Ke.,  Marti. 
H  We.,  Now..  Dr.  •*  Dr.  ft  Schegg,  Ke.  tt  Or.  §}  Rashi 
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The  reference  is  to  the  annual  inundation.  The  rendering,  *'  the 
whole  land  shall  be  inundated  as  by  the  Nile,"  *  makes  the  subject 
of  r6l?  not  the  thing  which  goes  up,  but  that  unto  which  some- 
thing goes  (cf.  Is,  34^^  Pr.  24'^*).  The  interrogation  Gontioues  as 
indicated  in  the  translation  given,  —  And  heavel  A  gloss ;  omitted 
by  ®,  lacking  in  9*  and  superfluous ;  probably  due  to  inability 
to  understand  npc^.f  ^f-  Hoffmann^s  suggestion  {v^,)*X  —  And 
sink  like  the  Nile  of  Egypt\  Cf.  Is.  24^"  **.  This  phenomenon  was 
known  throughout  the  world*  The  usual  translation  makes  nJTD 
=  as  by  the  Nile. 


9.  Lohr  and  Marti  reject  the  first  six  words  as  a  later  addition.  —  ^n*on] 
®  3  p.  with  cc;:'  as  skibj.,  Matrv^i,  Similarly  S.,  0.;  U  o€tid(t;  %,  *P?!<* 
—  »n3e*nn]  6  3  p.;  but  "B  tembrtscere  fiidam.  —  im  010]  Gr.  ora  -iiK;  Che. 
{Crii,  Bib.)  or -ii;3.  — 3.  iS^S^n^]  ^  ^V^g  —  nn^-a*]  Read  t\>'^'^,  sinpng- 
womtHt  since  D^"»^r  would  be  expeclcd  for  songs^  and  the  present  text  yields 
no  sense  (so  Hoffm,,  Oort,  We.,  Gu,,  Now.,  Elh.,  Lohr,  Oct.,  Baumann, 
Marti),  0  rk  ^arvutfuiTa^  variously  explaiDed,  eg.  as  =  nnisf  (Dahl)^  nn^r 
(VaO*  a^JifiO  (Vol.),  n^-^^n  (Riedcl).  *A.  vrpii^iyy^t;  6.  rd  iTA¥Ui$tP\  S. y^*'; 
IT  iardines  —  T^'^'\^'S  (Dahl).  — *^5^-i]  05  have  article  (so  Gr.).  —  nnn  01*3] 
Supcrfiuous  (so  Lohr,  Marti);  cf.  8*.  S  has  this  phrase  twice,  connecting 
it  the  first  time  with  the  preceding^  and  the  second  time  with  the  following 
context.  The  presence  of  QWS  between  the  two  occurrences  renders  dittog. 
improbable  (Scb.).  —  r\'\7\>  *nw  OKj]  Lohr  transposes  to  the  end  of  the  v. 
Baumatini  Marti,  and  Now,^  om,— ^jcn  3"t1  6J  iroXj>f  6  rciTTw^rtii;  'B  mutH 
morientur:  i&  If-^"^  y^^ ml— Oft  y^jpn]  Read  n^c^J",  and  om.  &i  as  a 
dittog.  (so  Oort,  Gun.),  <S  iirt^filfot  criwin}if  =  on  ySvH;  U  pr&jicietur 
iiltntium:  S  Mp^|)  ^^ZtbdOo.  Zcydner  (irap**  =)  D3p^  -r-tyn  {ThSt.^  1886, 
pp,  205  ff . ;  so  Val),  Elh.  o;f3  T|^^^r>»  Oct»  and  Hal.  &r?  -|^s^ri,  Lohr  suggests 
that  n  of  Di  WAS  originally  the  article,  while  D,  or  r,  is  the  initial  letter  of  a 
lost  word,  perhaps  nvi3T2.  — 10.  -i*n*]  0  dYaTTyraO.  —  np^nnwj  0  T<M>f  ^«t' 
oih-oiJ;  S.,  e.  rh  Ifrxaror  t^i  7^*,  Gr-  fiW3r!^%  — 11,  The  first  six  words 
arc  a  gloss  (so  also  Baumann),  —  fiK3  ^p■^]  Gr,  inserts  »<ox\  —  Before  j?Dtt^] 
6  inserts  Ai^v  =  3p^.^^->3i]  Read  «g.  with  ©S^ST  and  many  Mss,  (so 
Dr.,  Marti).  —  1^.  ipj^]  ^  ^^.aJpsAJc.  — 0^0]  ®  f^ara  T^t  ^aXiir<n|j,  a  double 
rendering.  —  'KDOir^  n-^Ts]  Gr.  loown  n-in^  fcr^  (?).  —  13.  rijc^^ppp]  ^  ^jtXef- 
^ef(yty.  —  HC3t3]  Om,  as  super Buous  to  sense  and  metre  (so  Lohr),  —  H,  Lohr 
om,   1417  as  a   later  addition.  *^nsLrM3]    0   icard  rol  W^eiai^^  with  DC^K  in 


•  Dathc,  Jus.,  Ros.  f  Now. 

J  There  is  no  good  reason  lor  treating  (with  We.)  the  whole  v.  as  a  gloss. 
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mind;  &  ||^2.fi^,  Oort  r'wfH^  (so  Gr,,  Elb.).^ — T^Sw]  Baumann  ^n^K. — 
l^^J  0  6  Bt6t  <rov.  Oort,  l-)3  =  ^vwa  (so  We.,  Elh.).  Hodm.  q^i  (so  von 
Gall. /l//?jr.  Kuitstati^H,  4q;  Oct;  Marti;  Now/^j  cf.  Wkl.  A  OF,  l\,  194/.). 
Bozy,  ri^H  (Ar.  iw  A/eiia,  31  f,;  10  Now,).  Gr.  i^nSn  (so  Gu.),  Gon^  T>^>*» 
Houisma,  i^ne  (  r-4  r,  X,  91  )*     Hal.  i^7«' 

9.  The  next  strophe  is  made  up  of  vs.''*'^^—  /  7at7l  cause  the 
sun  i&  set  at  nooti^  The  writer  has  in  mind  the  day  of  Yahweh, 
which  is  characterized  by  great  natural  changes.  These  are  sug- 
gested by  those  with  which  the  prophet  is  familiar.  An  eclipse 
had  occurred  June  15,  b*c\  763,*  the  centre  of  which  passed 
through  Asia  Minor  at  about  s^-jg*"  N,  At  Jerusalem  (31° 
46'  N.)  it  would  be  visible  **as  a  fairly  large  partial  eclipse,"  f 
Reference  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  has  been  found  by  some, 
also,  in  Mi.  f  Zc.  14^  Jo.  2»<»-^  3*^  Je.  15^  2  K.  20"  Is.  38^ 
(689  B.c)  ;  X  Ez.  30^'  32^  *  (556  B.C.)  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  there  direct  mention  of  an 
eclipsei  and  that  in  all  the  cases  cited  greater  or  less  doubt 
exists  whether  there  was  reaily  any  thought  of  an  eclipse.  This 
leaves  our  passage  as  the  only  clear  case  of  an  indirect  char- 
acter. —  3.  The  result  of  such  an  eclipse  is  the  terror  and  dismay 
which  first  appear  in  connection  with  the  palace  life  :  the  singing 
women  of  the  palace  shall  waii'\  For  text  v.s.  The  word  b3M, 
Assyrian  ekallu^  means  large  house ^  used  ordinarily  of  temple  in 
Hebrew,  although  just  as  regularly  of  palace  in  Assyrian.  §  An- 
other rendering  is  **  walls  "  {m"i^).  1|  Some  urge  against  the  trans- 
lation palace  the  representation  in  6*"^  and  the  use  by  Amos  of 
ni:anR  to  express  the  idea  oi  pa/ace  (6*  1*  ^  i^'i^  etc.)  f  ;  but  this 
is  not  conclusive.  Wailing  was  the  ordinary  sign  of  grief  for  the 
dead  (Is.  15**^  i&  etc.).  —  A  multitude  of  carcasses^  The  eclipse 
foretells  and  accompanies  the  direst  of  all  disasters  ^ — an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.  —  /n  every  place  they  are  cast']  The  imper- 
sonal one  casts  is  used  for  the  passive,**  or  better  {v^,)  vocalize  as 


•  According  to  Michaetis,  Feb.  9.  784  B.C. ;  hut  ct  Dr.  who  cites  von  Oppoher, 
Cemtm  der  Flnsternuu  —  vol.  52  (1887)  of  the  Dtnksckrifien  of  the  Vienna  Acad- 
■mj;  G,  Smith.  Epimym  Canon,  46  f„  83.  t  Dr. 

t  V\  Bosanquet,  TSBA,  UI.  31  fT.  V.  a6i ;  Pinches,  DB,  I.  193. 

\  a.  Boutflower,  AJSL.  XVU.  244-9.  Q  •,  DahL  H  SchrO. 

••G<*»..Va.,  Mail.,  Bo. 
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passive.  So  great  is  the  slaughter  that  the  burial  is  thus  promis- 
cuous. Some  prefer  to  take  the  verb  as  imperative,  "  throw  them 
anywhere,'**  If  the  text  is  allowed  to  stand,  Dn  is  translated 
Hush  !'\  So  deep  is  the  despair,  and  so  great  the  danger,  that 
silence  is  enjoined  by  those  who  are  removing  their  dead  (cf. 
the  gloss  in  6^-^").  But  this  is  quite  donbtfuL  The  principal 
treatments  of  P.t  have  been:  (i)  as  an  adverb,  in  sii€ncf:\ 
(2)  as  an  imperative,  be  sileni ;  %  (5)  as  an  interjection ;  § 
(4)  as  connected  with  the  following  sentence ;  ||  (5)  as  a  mar- 
ginal note  added  to  express  the  feeling  of  some  reader  ;1I 
(6)  omitted  as  unintelligible  ;  *•  (7)  rendered,  with  a  change  of 
text  (f^J.)*  "  ^^^^s  bitterness  "  ;  ft  (^)  it  is,  most  probably,  a  corrup- 
tion of  'tfn,  an  abbreviation  for  i't^Ji  (rj.).  The  strophe  is  the 
most  picturesque  of  this  series.  It  is  strictly  logical  —  the  eclipse 
—  the  slaughter — ^the  confusion  and  despair  of  the  burial.  The 
dramatic  effect  is  probably  not  so  definite  nor  so  strong  as  is  sug- 
gested by  G.  A.  Smith.  — ^10.  And  I  will  turn  your  pilgrimages 
into  mourning\  The  pilgrimages  or  festivals  were  the  types  of 
rejoicing  (Is.  30®  Ho.  2^*  La,  5'^,  —  And  all  y&ur  smgs  inla 
dirges'}  Cf,  v.' and  5*.  —  Sac^r/oflt'}  />,  a  coarse  cloth  made  of 
goats*  hair  or  camels'  hair.  It  was  the  garb  of  prophets  (Is.  20' 
Zc,  13*  2  K.  I*  ML  1*)  and  mourners  (Is.  15^  22"),  and  was  worn 
next  to  the  skin  (i  K,  21^  2  K,  6*  Jb.  16'*  Is.  32^^),  being  bound 
about  the  loins  (Ez.  7**^,  sometimes  as  the  only  garment  (1  K,  20^* 
21*^),  and  sometimes  under  an  outer  cloak  (2  K.  6^),  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  loin  cloth  of  sackcloth  was  the  earliest  dress  of  the 
Hebrews  (cf,  Erman,  Life  in  Ancieni  Egypi^  200  IT.),  and  the  use  of 
it  in  mourning  is  an  illustration  of  the  general  custom  of  retaining 
ancient  forms  and  usages  in  religious  ceremonies.  J|  — Baldness} 
This  was  another  sign  of  mourning ;  it  was  artificially  produced, 
the  hair  on  the  forehead  being  shaved  off  (Dt,  14^).  It  was  a 
custom  common  to  Hebrews,  Moabites  (Is.  15^,  Phoenicians 
(Ez,  ^1^)3  Philistines  (Je.  47*),  Arabs  (Agh,  xv.  12),  and  many 
others.     It  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  ancestor- worshipi  the  object  of 


•  C.  Merc,,  Hd.  t  ^^«^rc,.  Har,        \\  SS.            •«  Wc, 

+  Cal.,  Os.,  Va.,  Schro.,  Mau,»  Ba.,  St.  }  Drusius*             f  Gun.        ft  Elh. 

tX  Cf,  Schwally.  Dits  Liif*n  ntuk  dtm  Todt,  la  ff.;   Kennedy,  art.  **Sackclo?h»'* 
DB>  \  Now.  Arch.  1. 19^ 
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it  being  to  establish  an  inviolable  covenant  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  whereby  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  latter  are  assured 
to  the  former.  In  Arabia  the  hair  was  deposited  on  the  tomb. 
Hair,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  was  thought  to  be  a  special 
seat  of  life  and  strength  (cf.  the  story  of  Samson) ;  hence,  like 
blood,  it  was  considered  especially  efficacious  as  a  bond  of  union. 
For  the  later  Hebrew  use  of  the  custom,  cf.  Is.  3**  22"  Mi.  i" 
Ez.  7^  etc.*  —  And  I  will  make  it\  Not  the  land  and  its  people,t 
but  the  lamentation  and  sorrow  of  Israel  on  this  terrible  day.  %  — 
Like  the  mourning  for  an  only  5on'\  An  expression  of  the  most 
intense  sorrow,  cf.  Je.  6*  Zc.  12**^.  There  is  no  reference  to  Tam- 
muz,  the  Assyrian  Adonis.  —  And  the  end  of  //]  That  is,  of  the 
mourning ;  §  not  of  the  Messianic  times,  ||  nor  of  the  land.lT — As 
a  bitter  day]  Theirs  will  be  a  hopeless  sorrow,  the  end  of  which  is 
worse  than  the  beginning.**  — 11.  And  I  will  send  a  famine"]  In 
such  misery  the  people  will  naturally  turn  to  Yahweh,  but  there 
will  be  a  famine  and  thirst,  not  for  bread  nor  for  water,  but  for 
hearing  the  word  of  Yahweh]  The  singular,  as  in  versions  {v.s.).  — 
12.  And  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea]  i.e.  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  ft  (cf.  Ps.  72®  107'  Zc.  9^®  Jo.  2*)  ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  term  is  a  more  general  one,  meaning  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  J  J —  And  from  the  North  even  to  the  rising  of  the  sun 
they  shall  run  to  and  fro]  A  brief  expression  designating  the  earth 
with  reference  to  its  quarters.  —  They  shall  not  find  it]  Cf.  i  S.  28* 
Ez.  7''*Je.  37*^    This  is  the  climax  of  distress. 

The  arguments  for  treating  this  strophe  (vs."*  ^2)  as  an  interpolation 
(Oort,  We.,  K6.  {Einl.  304^/),  Now.,  Che.  in  EB,,  Lohr,  et  al.)  have  little 
force.  It  is  urged:  (i)  that  literal  and  figurative  thirst  caitoot  properly 
be  so  closely  joined;  (2)  that  the  formula  in  v.^'  points  back  to  v.*,  and  not 
to  "  Lo,  the  days  are  coming"  (v.**).  But  in  answer  it  is  to  be  said  that 
(i)  the  word  K0X2  (v.")  is  a  gloss;  (2)  likewise  the  words, "  Behold,  the 
days  are  coming;  it  is  the  oracle  of  the  Lord  Yahweh"  (v.^^);  (3)  these 
verses  make  a  complete  strophe,  the  essential  thought  of  which,  abandonment 

♦  Cf.  WRS.  Sent.  323  ff. ;  arts,  on  "  Baldness,"  by  Macalister,  DB.,  and  W.  Max 
Miillcr.  Jew.  Enc.\  art.  "  Cuttings  "  (}  3),  by  C.  J.  Ball,  EB. 

t  Cal.,  Merc,  Ros..  Hd..  Or.,  Mit.  }  We.,  Dr..  Elh.  H  Or. 

X  Gob..  Hi.,  Ke.,  We.,  Dr.,  Elh.  ||  Schegg. 

••  Oort  and  Gun.  are  unwarranted  in  pronouncing  v. 10*  unintelligible, 
tt  Va.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Or.,  Mit.,  Marti.  Xt  Ke.,  Now. 
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of  the  people  by  Yahweh,  is  most  appropriate  after  the  description  of  the 
bitter  mourning  (in  ihe  preceding  strophe).    Marti  om.  i^*- 1^*  as  glossea. 


13.  A  new  strophe  now  begins,  —  the  last,  which  describes  the 
pitiable  plight  of  the  nation.  The  fairest  maidens  and  (he  yauths\ 
The  flower  of  the  people,  and  its  strength,  shai/  faintly  This  is  no 
anticiimax ;  nor  is  there  real  force  in  the  argument  for  omitting 
this  verse  instead  of  vs,"*'^*  The  moment  one  recognizes  the 
division  into  strophes,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  difficulty  arises 
in  going  from  v.^  to  v.^'.  — 14.  The  flower  of  the  people  have 
been  they  who  stvear  fy  Samaria^s  gui/t^  The  calf  at  liethel ; 
cf.  T'  nmsn,  Ho.  lo**;  but  since  Amos  nowhere  else  attacks  any 
special  feature  of  the  cult,  and  since  Samaria  is  not  used  else- 
where by  him  for  Israel,  Weilhausen  supposes  that  originally  there 
stood  here  the  name  of  the  god  of  Bethelf  Notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  emendation  adopted  by  W.  R.  Smith,  Oort,  Graetz, 
and  Elhorst  of  m^^,  Asherah,  for  nGC?K ;  but  cf.  Stade,  ZA  W. 
III.  13,  and  Hoffmann,  iind.  125.  —  And  say:  as  Hveih  thy  Gad^ 
O  Dan\  The  calf  at  Dan,  in  northern  Israel,  near  the  base  of 
Mt.  Hermon  (i  K.  12^).  J  Swearing  was  a  part  of  the  routine 
of  worship,  cf.  Dt.  6^^  10^  Is.  48^  Je.  12".  Umicr  the  Canaanitish 
influence,  there  had  come  to  be  different  Yahwehs  at  different 
places,  with  different  names  ;  cf.  Gn.  16^'  2\^  33^  35^  §  — And 
hy  (he  way  of  Beersheba']  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ^1, 
there  have  been  suggested  (f.j.)  :  (i)  thy  darling,  (2)  thy  well, 
(3)  thy  lord,  (4)  thy  god.  It  is  possible  to  understand  "way" 
of  the  method  of  worship  at  Beersheba  (cf  Ju,  2^  Je.  10*)  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  seems  preferable  to  take  it  of  the  pilgrimages 
to  Beersheba,  with  which  may  be  compared  those  to  Mecca.  | 
— And  (hey  shall  fai!  and  not  rise  a^ain']  The  conception  of 
God  is  so  far  from  the  true  one,  and  the  worship  based  upon 
it  is  so  far  from  that  which  Vahweh  desires,  that  utter  ruin  awaits 
the  people.f 

I,  aiSs]  A  noim  of  the  $ame  form  at  t^3^,  ^i3J,  from  the  ground -form  ^h^ 
(1  -<fl)  as  is  shown  by  the  Assyrian  equivalent  WMit  hirdnfi  (cf.  Wincklcr, 
ZA,  VI.  145;  Zimiraern,  idiii,^  157)1  which  occurs  a$  a  Canaanitish  glo&s  in  the 

•  GAS,  185.      t  So  Now..  Che,  {EBX  MartL      %  Sianlcy,  Sm.  and  PaL  461. 
{  Now.  Arch.  I L  8  r  \  GAS,,  Dr.  If  Paton,  JBU  XIIL  88  ft 
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TttMAmarna  letters,  Cf.  GK«  84^  /.  — 8.  ^  -»uj]  Cf.  ;♦;  these  are  the 
only  two  cases  of  this  phrase;  the  more  common  expression  for  forgive 
is  S;r  -^ap  (Mi.  j^"*).  —  4,  nor^]  With  syncopation  of  n,  G1C53^»  Inf.  catr, 
continuing  a  ptcp.,  H,  29»  5<i;  Ko,  4131';  Ur,  §  206.  —  njj?]  For  which  Qr. 
^^jy.  ^ii;r  in  Kl.  and  Qr,  is  found  in  one  Ms.  which  is  followed  by  the  second 
and  the  third  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Naples,  about  1491-1493,  and 
Brescia,  1494);  while  aiiolher  Ms,,  followed  by  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Bible 
(Pesaro,  1511-1517)  and  by  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  has  ^»3j:  in  both  Kt, 
and  (Jr.  (sec  Ginsburg).  For  explanations  of  forms  cf.  Barlh,  NB,  §  113; 
Lag,  BA^,  pp.  4S,  lS8»  190,  and  Mk.  1.  St ;  BDB.  ijjr  and  *jy  differ  in  meaning 
(r^.^and  cf.  Lag.  Afit.  I.  8t),  but  the  line  between  them  cannot  be  very  strictly 
drawn,  for  they  arc  frequently  interchanged,  —  a  confusion  no  doubt  partly  due 
to  the  Massoretes. — ^9.  -^ar  m^as'ji]  Impf.  with  \  to  denote  purpose;  cogn, 
ftcc. — ^rop""*^]  This  infiDitive  and  the  following  are  parallel  with  '^^h^  at  the 
beginmng  of  the  verse,  the  construction  being  that  of  concomitant  circum- 
stance, equivalent  to  the  gerundive;  cf,  Dr,  §  206;  GK.  Il4i?;  H.  29,  ^e, — 
*irwc]  Cf.  Pr.  Ill  20^  llo.  12^  Mi»6^*  (3?S'i  Tw::) ;  and  the  opposite  {?^t  'thc) 
Lv.  19**  El.  451^  Pr.  1 611  jb^  jjc^  Other  words  arc  o^jb  and  7\p^  (Is,  46^).  — 
7.  n3P«  Ck]  Ellipt.  form  of  oath;  Ew.«  356  a  j  GK,  149  j^;  H.  4S,  ^a\ 
K6.  39'^'  —  TK%i>^  Other  phrases  denoting  the  same  idea  arc  -^^11  -^^i^; 
'tn  -11  ■^S't  o^ip  '^'S  (Jc.  f  Ps.  103^^);  oS\^  (Gn.  3^);  i^*;  (Am.  i*^  Pi  19^"); 
■7  ^77  (Ps.  831*).— 8.  K^  .  ,  .  n]  The  two  particles  separated* — nppcji] 
Kt,  7\pt?i\  In  some  Mss,  njprji  is  found  in  Kt.  and  Qr,,  and  so  also  in  the 
(3omplutensian  Polyglot.    Cf.  r^aj  =  VV* — ^'  a""^"!!]    According  to  Lag.  BN, 

I29f  16,  this  is  connected  with  Arab.    ,^ )h  {—  *^  step  forth) ^  and,  like  the 

Arab.  ^^J^>  literally  =  ha<:k  (cf.  Assyr.  l/r«),  and  denotes  the  midday  as  the 
highest  point  in  the  iun*s  course.  K5.  II.  L  p.  93  derives  it  from  nni  =  'v\j  {io 
shine).  It  occurs  (a^ni)  in  Mesha-Stone,  I  15.  It  appears  to  be  a  dual 
form;  cf.  o*3"iir  (Ex,  16^^). — ^p***:*]  *?  introducing  the  obj.,  a  common  Ara- 
maic usage;  K6»  289^/.  —  S.  ^2^n]  Probably  a  loan-word  from  Sumerian  e-gai 
{  —  great  fiouse)^  which  has  passed  over,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  Assyr.,  Arab., 
Aram  ,  Syr..  Ethiop.«  and  Ileb.  (Oppert;  Schra.  Il'diUnfthrt  der  Isiar,  p.  148; 
COT,  II.  39;  U^LXX^lf  £-zmttelj  il  f.;  Ijchrnhnn,  SamaUumukin^  126).  Aram, 
and  Syr.  n^3»"',  and  Assyr.  ekaiiu  =  palace  or  temple^  but  the  latter  meaning  is 
rare  in  Assyr,  (Dl  HWB.)^  while  in  Ethiop.  and  Hcb.  it  is  the  prevailing 
one.  It  is  used  of  paiares,  as  here,  in  i  K.  21*  2  K.  20"  Is.  13*2  39^ 
3  Ch.  36^  Na.  2*  Ps.  45«' "  Ho,  8^*  Jo,  4*  Pr.  30^.  The  word  is  much  more 
frequent  in  post -exilic  literature  than  in  early  writings,  which  may  be  due  to 
Assyrian  influence  or  to  the  greater  prominence  of  the  temple  in  Hebrew 
thought,  or  to  the  combined  influence  of  both  causes  (cf.  BDB.  328). — 
iS^S-'h]  Other  words  used  in  mourning  arc  :  nrp  «£^J,  [T»  "^co*  "*^Ji  ^3H, 
•)ip,  njK,  n-^c,  ncn,  nnj,  — 10.  nj\->]  Cf.  5^  The  elegiac  measure  appears  in 
this  verse  with  the  introduction  of  the  word  rij^p;  the  evenly  balanced  mcm« 
beia  of  the  preceding  verses  are  dropped,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  mem- 
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beta  coniisting  of  long  and  Bhort  lines,  with  the  long  Hne  each  time  cootAining 
the  predicate  of  the  short  line.  It  is  limited  to  this  verse  (cf,  Bu.  ZAIV,  IT.  30  f,), 
—  n_]  Ncut..  GK.  135/;  H,  2,  3.  — ^^n^]  Obj.  g';n.;  GK.  I2^h\  K6,  336^^ 
- — 11»  OK  o]  Here  adversative;  not,  as  frequently,  exceptive;  cf.  GK-  163 f. 
Note  Ko.  372  A,  —  '»nD>?crn]  pf.  with  Waw  cons,  in  apodosis  following  a 
ptcp,,  H»  25,  2c/;  Ko.  36lf.--roc''^J  On  use  of  -  cf.  Ko.  281/.  —  IS.  pM, 
n-Mc]  In  Hek  the  points  of  the  compass  are  denoted  in  three  ways:  (l)  with 
reference  to  one's  position  facing  the  east  they  are  a^p  or  onp  (easf)^  fD*  or 
p^n  {iouik),  n^-viK  {wesi),  Skdc  {norik) ;  (2)  with  reference  to  the  sun  they 
are  nils  or  rD»  n-im  {easi),  am  {south),  c^ce^  «>3d  or  a^pi:  {west)^  pcif 
(i»orM);  (3)  geographically,  3j:  (jou/A),  s^  (u'^j/).  —  icxsvi**]  Denotes  an 
uncertain  roaming  up  and  down  in  order  to  5nd  something  (2  Ch,  [6^  Je.  5^ 
Zc,  4*'^  Dn,  12*  =  to  search  thmygh  a  writing).  — 13.  njo^yrr]  On  form  cf. 
GK.  54>&,  146^. —  14.  Jjjrj]  The  custom  of  attesting  the  truth  of  a  matter 
by  oath  was  exceedingly  common  ainong  the  llebrcwB.  Most  commonplace 
affairs  were  ratified  by  oath  (Gn.  at^**");  in  certain  cases  a  man^s  oath  was 
sufficietit  to  establish  hia  uwn  innocence  (Ex.  22**'^'^" ^)j  treaties  were  made 
binding  by  oath  (Gn.  21®*'),  likewise  promises  (Gn.  24*"  50*').  This  fre- 
quent usage  caused  it  to  become  little  more  than  an  emphatic  form  of  state- 
ment, as  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  Yahweh  himself  is  spoken  of  as  swearing  to 
do  or  not  do  certain  things  (^^.  (jfl  Je,  49*').  Since  oath  was  usually  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  god  worshipped  by  the  one  swearing,  it  came  about  that 
swearing  by  a  god  was  considered  synonymous  with  worshipping  a  gad  (Dt. 
5H  ioi»  Je.  12**  Is.  4SI).  —  -n]  Not  the  st,  cstr.  of  the  substantive  ^?(Ew»« 
329  ;  Ko.  II.  i,  p.  42)t  but  a  contracted  form  of  the  adj.  ^n  (whose  st.  cstr. 
appears  only  in  Dn.  12'),  the  two  form*  of  the  adj.  having  been  differentiated 
by  the  Massoretcs  who  reserved  -n  for  oaths  sworn  by  Yahweh,  and  used  *r! 
in  oaths  sworn  by  false  gods  and  other  non-enduring  persons  and  things 
(Hofifm.  ZAIV.  HI.  124;   GK.  93,  aa,  note;   BSZ.,  BOB.). 


§  14.  A  Mtli  visioii  of  destruction^  with  a  passionate  de- 
Boription  of  the  ruin.  9^"**.  (i)  A  vision  of  the  downfall  of  the 
altar  at  Bethel,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Northern  religion,  and  of 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  votaries ;  g\  (2)  A  vivid  expression  of  the 
thought  that  ^SLa/>^  is  impossihk,  whether  they  flee  to  the  under- 
world, or  to  the  heavens,  to  the  top  of  Carmel  or  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea;  or  even  if  they  are  captives  in  a  foreign  land; 
9*^'  (3)  An  assurance  that,  after  all,  Israel,  because  of  sin, 
will  be  treated  like  other  nations,  whose  migrations,  as  well  as 
that  of  Israel,  Yahweh  has  conducted ;  and  that  complete  de- 
struction awaits  the  nation,  in  spite  of  her  feeling  of  false 
security;  9^***. 


IX.  i-S 


187 


This  tectton  is  clearly  composed  of  four  tiropbes  of  six  line*  each.  The 
movement  ii  for  the  most  part  tetrameter,  although  occasionally  for  the  sake 
of  more  vivid  descriptiuo  it  falb  into  the  trimeter.  Strophe  1  (v,^)  presents 
the  vision  of  the  catastrophe;  strophes  2,  3  (vs.*-*)  describe  the  utter  impossi' 
bility  of  escape;  strophe  4  (vaj^*)  atlences  the  objection,  which,  of  course,  an 
Israelite  would  urge,  that  Yahweh,  as  Israers  God,  could  not  thus  bumOiate 
her. 

The  more  important  modifications  of  the  text  are:  (l)  the  treatment  of 
vsA*  as  a  later  interpolation,  on  the  same  grounds  as  assigned  for  4^^  $^*; 
(2)  the  omission  of  v.*'",  •'except  (hat  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  the  house  of 
Jacob;  it  is  the  oracle  of  Yahweh/'  as  a  gluss  inserted  by  a  later  hand  to 
modify  the  at)Solutc  assertion  of  destruction  made  by  Amus,  and  as  a  connect- 
ing link  to  the  section  of  promise  which  was  added*  perhaps  by  the  same  hand. 


—  in]  Gr.  n-i<(?);  Vo\z  {ThLZ.  1900,  p,  291)  and  Marti,  ^\,  —  -\1nij3n] 
S  /ri  rh  iXcMrTiJ/>40j'(=  n^.6^^');  U  fardinem  ;  'A.  {t6)  oUoSitpLfffia;  2.,  8.  iwl 
t6  Ki^i!tpt9»;  S  ]ie1-»]^  Gr.  33~>2^(?).  Ldhr  calls  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  dittug.  in  "^^"1133^  -jn.  —  a'lJDij    0  rk  wp^rvXa;   U  supfrlimifmria ; 

%  \h^Am}  ^^ri3]  lmv„  so  ®  ii6,Ko^o¥\  "E avaritia  ;  S  ^cn^^l.  Scb.  orwi. 
htg.^^Anmerk.  n.gr,  Ui6tr$>  dtr  Pr&v.  V,/)  n^n  ^  ori3,  in  wraths  cf,  Hb.  3'*. 
Oort,  s^Tw  or  3"|3»«*  Elh.  c^j^'k  nan  yia  *j?ji%  Gr,  aT^jxi  =  opji)«i(  ?), 
Oct.  2^JC3\  Volz  ((>/,  nV.)  and  Marti,  rr'^a  07J3K  'irK*!*  —  dSj]  ^  irdirru;^; 
so  IT.  —  8.  '\'^T^rY\  3  KtiTaxpvffioaiK  Ckjrt,  nrp^  (so  Gr.).  Gun,  n*^^,  with 
ful.  3  omitted,  l^hr  and  Baumann  om.  v.^  as  late  and  as  out  of  harmony 
with  the  strophic  arrangement,  —  S,  cm]  0  /A*.  —  *j*j?  ujs]  Baumann  and 
Now,*  om.  as  gloss.  — :?pv]  S&  pi— a=-J']  (>ort  oro.  r.  —  4.  'I'v]  6  pi. 
Lohr  and  Now,*  om.  ^*  as  Jeremianic.  —  &,  &  inserts  ^^t*  at  beginning  (so 
Gr,).  Before  PiK3]t.-i]  B  inserts  6  ^c^i  ^ 'hSk  (so  Elh„  Oet,);  cf.  the 
remark  of  We,,  "Am.  does  not  say  PiKnin  mn\  but  ^n  vi^n  '»,"  —  j\3:nil 
0  Kal  craXctJul'  ai^rii^;  S  t^]©.  —  ^^2]  S  <rvrrfheta  a6r^t  (=7^5),  the 
pron.  being  absent  in  8« ;  so  A ;  V  omnis,  but  in  8'  univerms.  —  nppri] 
Gr.  n]rpB»j\  —  na  ^35*^  ^5  >^3«^]  Elh.  om.  as  repetition  from  8*. — ^Oet  om,  ** 
as  repetition  from  S*.  —  -^«*^]  Riedcl,  ^«3.  —  8.  inVpr]  c  is  a  dittog.;  read 
vf^^7  or  ^";^p;  cf.  Ps.  t04«  (so  Oort,  Gun.,  Gr.,  We.,  Mit„  Now.,  Elh.,  Oct., 
Marti V  6i  sg,  —  imjui]  9  Koir^if  4ir^-^yf\lapai>r^v\  B  cO^^a^o;  both 
possibly  deriving  it  from  ijj;  cf,  Jb,  21"  Is.  44^  (Va.,  Seb.,  Vol.,  ei  a/.). 
Other  Greek  versions,  d^tr^-^ p.  Gr.  imjK\ — ^r»in*]  0jg  add  riK3x  (so  Gr,). 
Vs.*  •  are  to  be  associated  wnth  4''  5*^  and  treated  as  an  insertion;  for 
the  argument  in  full  f.i.  —  7.  t*^^]  5  =  ^17.  —  "^vno^j  &  2.  Kaa^o9o«(«t; 
so  CiJF*— ->V]  0  jSAffpou,  deriving  it  from  iv»;  B.  rolxov;  *A.,  E'.  Kdp ; 
S  1^^;   S,  Ki^p^jfryt ;  F  Cyrem:  5C  "'n''?'  —  •*   ♦"'XCJn.i]  0  tJ)p  A^a/»r«^Xwi'. — 
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IX.  1^.   The  vision  of  destruction  ;   the  impossibiUiy  of  escape^ 

1,  I saw\  This  vision  has  an  entirely  different  introdyction  from 
those  of  the  preceding  visibns.  Here  Yahweh  hiraself  appears,  the 
symbol  being  no  longer  used.*  —  By  the  aUar\  The  translation 
on  t  is  too  specific  (but  cf  7^)  ;  the  idea  is  that  of  leaning,  or 
hovering,  over:  cf.  Nu.  23'*"*'  1  K.  13*  i  S.  25*^  Is,  6*,  J  The  altar 
in  the  prophet *s  vision  was  not  the  altar  in  general  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  §  nor  the  altar  at  Jerusalem,  including  the  temple  and  all 
that  the  temple  represented,  |  nor  in  particular  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  at  Jerusalem  ;  f  but,  rather,  the  altar  at  Bethel/*  reference 
being  made  to  the  form  of  religion  practised  at  the  northern  sanc- 
tuaries (cf.  8^^),  concerning  which  already  much  has  been  said. 
The  chief  temple  of  Northern  Israel  was  located  in  Bethel*  —  And 
he  said 2  The  person  commissioned  to  do  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion is  not  mentioned.  It  was  not  the  prophet,tt  but  rather 
one  of  the  angeistt  i*^  Yahweh*s  court  (cf.  2  S,  24^^  r  Ch.  21^). 
—  Smite  the  capitals'\  Originally  "Vincs  was,  perhaps,  the  ornament 
or  knop  (cf.  Ex,  2^^'^^)  at  the  top  of  the  column  (Zp,  2^^); 
later,  the  capital  itself,  here  used  collectively.  These  capitals 
at  the  top  of  the  columns,  on  which  rests  the  roof  of  the  altar- 
building,  shall  be  smitten  with  a  violent  blow.  —  That  the  thresh- 
oids  may  shak€\  The  posts,  I S  or  thresholds,  ||  1|  or  sills  which 
really  formed  the  foundation.  Some  of  the  old  interpreters  IfT 
understood  these  phrases  to  be  intended  figuratively  of  the  kings, 
princes,  and  high  priests.  According  to  Ewald  both  terms  apply 
to  the  altar  j  mns5  to  the  knop,  i.e.  the  horns ;  D'-fiO  to  the 
bottom  of  the  altar ;  so  that  the  whole  altar  is  shivered,  and 
the  pieces  fly  upon  the  assembled  people.  —  Yea  break  them 
off  (t)l^  oritsi  is  so  difficult  that  Wellhausen  and  Nowack  give 
it  up.  It  is  perhaps  an  imperative,***  The  suflBx  evidently  refers 
to  the  parts  of  the  temple,  i>.  the  capitals,  or  the  sills,  or  both. 


•  CL  Hi,,  Ba.  X  Ew.,  Ba.,  Dr,         |1  F,  Cal.  Ros.,  Ke, 

i  Diisterdieck,  SK.,  1849.  p.  914.        }  Dahl,  MiU  It  Os..  Merc. 

»•  Har.,  ML,  Ew..  Hi.,  lia.,  Schlicr.  Pu.,  Or,.  Gun,,  Wc„  Now,.  GAS..  Dr„  Elh.. 
Marti  tf  Jtis..  Ba. 

%X  Jer.,  Theod,,  Os.,  Merc,  ^  R05.,  Hi..  Ew.,  Ke.,  Pu..  Now..  Dr.       f{  C^,.  Geb. 
Hi  J115..  Hd..  We.,  Mtt.  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr..  Marti.  lH  E^.  Mcrc..G«b. 

«•  So  ®.  Atcrc,  Va..  Ros,.  SchrO..  Ew,.  HcL,  Or.,  Gun..  MiL,  BDB..  GAS.,  Dr. 


IX.  1-3 
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Elhorst  by  emendation  of  this  and  the  two  following  words  (vj,) 
gets  this  sense:  ^' Those  who  seek  unjust  gain  from  corn,  I  will 
deprive  of  children/* — Am/  the  residue  of  thitn^  Cf.  i**  4^  This 
is  not  the  beginning  of  a  new  verse,  but  a  continuation  of  the 
vision,*  for  the  picture  inclydes  the  falling  altar,  those  crushed 
beneath  it,  and  also  those  who  escape  and  flee  to  meet  a  death 
even  more  terrible,  death  by  the  sword.  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  common  people.f  The  phrase  means  the  last  one  of 
them,t  />,  the  one  left  from  the  destruction  of  the  temple. — 
There  shall  not  escape  a  fugitive']  There  can  be  no  escape  from 
Yahweh,  It  is  this  thought  which  is  expanded  in  the  strophe 
that  follows.  —  %,  Dig  through  to  Sheol]  The  under-world,  the 
abode  of  the  dead  (Is.  i4'*-^^  Jk  ii**  26''^),  located  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  earth  (Kph,  4"),  and  therefore  a  most  appropriate 
and  significant,  though  hyperbolical,  example  of  inaccessibility. 
^- Climb  up  to  heaven]  The  utmost  height  (Je.  51^).  The  two 
terras  b^Hfit  and  D"0^  are  often  thus  employed  as  points  of 
extreme  opposition;  cC  Jb.  11*  Ps.  139'^  Is*  7^^  Mat*  ii'®,  §  — 
3*  At  the  top  of  Carmel]  Carmel  was  another  example  of  in- 
accessibility, not  only  for  its  height  (iSoo  ft,  above  the  sea), 
but  more  especially  for  its  limestone  eaves  (said  to  exceed  2000 
in  number,  and  to  be  so  close  together  and  so  serpentine  as  to 
make  the  discovery  of  a  ftigitive  entirely  impossible),  and  its 
forests,  which  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  {]  were  the  retreat  of  robbers^ 
Cf.  Ju.  6^  I  S.  I  J**  I  K.  i2^^\%  —  Bottom  of  the  sea]  The  only 
place  remaining  for  a  fugitive  compelled  to  leave  the  land,  of 
which  Carmel,  projecting  into  the  sea,  was  the  last  portion.** 
The  sea  was  of  course  the  Mediterranean,  and  hence  the  ser- 
pent] could  not  have  been  the  crocodile,tt  iio''  the  venomous 
marine  serpents  found  in  tropical  regions ;  \  %  the  reference  must 
be  to  the  imaginary  sea*monster  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  its  abode   in  the  depths  of  the  sea;    Gn,  i"  Is.  27MS 


•  On  the  contraiy  We..  Now,  %  Ew.,  We.,  Mit.,  GAS..  Now..  Dr. 

t  Cal,  Os.,  Geb.,  Ros. 

§  Cf.  Stark.  SK,  LXXVr.  157  ff.,  who  uses  this  clause  lo  prove  thAt  Yahwch 
IS  thought  of  as  dwelling,  not  in  the  heavens,  but  In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
H  XVr,  a.  a8.  •♦  Dr.  ff  Ki.  ^  Pu, 

f  a.  Pii,.  Ke.,  Dr.  \\  Or..  Mit.  Now..  Dr..  Marti. 
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^^^.  1/  (hey  go  {aboui)  in  captivity]  Qt  $".  The  prophet  has 
no  definite  place  in  mind  —  either  in  Egypt  or  Assyria.  It  is 
perhaps  an  allusion  to  another  IsraeHtish  conception,  viz.  that 
outside  of  Palestine  Yahweh  had  no  power  over  them ;  since  in 
a  strange  and  foreign  land  they  would  be  under  the  power  of 
the  god  or  gods  of  that  land;  cf.  Jon,  i^  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  remark,  "  Elsewhere  exile  is  the  worst  threat ;  here 
that  is  surpassed/*  *  has  no  place. —  T/te  sm>rd  and  it  will  stay 
them]  The  serpent,  upon  Yahweh's  command,  would  bite  them  : 
the  sword,  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  life  (cf.  Ei,  32"  Ho.  11* 
Is.  34*'*),  at  the  same  command,  will  slay  them.^ — /  will  put  my 
eye  on  them  for  etu/'}  This  phrase,  used  elsewhere,  "  to  keep 
watch  over"  (Gn,  44"^  Je.  24''  39^^),  />,  in  a  good  sense,  is  here 
defined  in  the  bad  sense.  With  it  may  be  compared  "set  the 
face  against"  (Je.  21^*^  Ps.  34**^  Lv.  20*  Ez,  15").  The  purpose 
which  was  ordinarily  good  is  now  hostile.  —  5.  The  Lord  Yah- 
weh Salnjoth]  The  proposed  logical  connection  of  this  verse 
with  the  preceding,  **God  is  able  to  bring  such  punishments, 
because  he  is  the  almighty  one^f  is  unnatural  and  far-fetched. 
We  have  here  a  dignified  and  heartfelt  utterance  introduced  by 
one  who  has  been  reading  the  words  of  Amos  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  the  centyries  which  have  followed.  It  is  better  to  treat 
the  phrase  as  practically  independent,  X  rather  than  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  what  follows  §  or  an  oath,  "  by  the  Lord/*  etc,  |  Else- 
where, as  has  been  noted.f  Amos  always  says  "  God  of  Hosts,"  •• 
With  these  verses  may  be  compared  4**  5**^.  — //<f  that  Ouches 
the  earth  and  it  meits]  Cf.  Ps.  46'  97^'  104'*  144*  Na.  \\  The 
manifestation  of  Yahweh*s  power  in  lightning,  storm,  or  earth- 
quake brings  terror.  Cf  also  Mi.  1*  Ju.  5*  Ps,  75*.^ — And  it 
rises  up,  etc.]  A  repetition,  almost  verbatim^  of  8**.  —  6.  He  that 
builds  his  chambers  in  the  heaven]  This  is  the  Hebrew  picture 
of  Yahweh's  dwelling-place.  "  The  Hebrews  pictured  the  sky 
as  a  solid  vault  {firmamentum),  resting  at  its  extremities  on  the 
earth  (Jb.  26")  ;   in  this  vault  the  heavenly  bodies  were  imag- 

•  We.  t  Merc.  Ros..  Jtts.,  MIt,  Dr,  +  Hi.»  Ke..  Or..  GAS.,  Now. 

\  MiU  Dr.  H  Ew.  %  We.,  Mir,,  Now. 

**  Sec  GAS.^  p.  ao5f;,  for  slafemeot  on  Atnos's  use  of  divine  nAmes.    Ct  L&hr, 
pp.  3»-^. 
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ined  to  revolve :  *  in  front  of  it '  {t\e,  in  the  open  air  below  its 
lower  surface)  the  birds  flew  (Gn.  i^')  :  above  it  were  reservoirs 
in  which  rain  was  stored  (as  also  snow  and  hail)  ;  and  above 
these  'waters  above  the  firmament'  Jehovah  sat  enthroned*'* ♦ 
The  slight  change  of  text  (cf.  Je,  22**  Ps,  104-)  here  adopted 
(r.j,)  does  away  with  the  interpretations,  (1)  ascenis,  f>.  air, 
fire,  and  spheres  which  successively  approach  nearer  to  heaven  ;  f 
(2)  heaven  of  heavens^  or  third  heaven  (cf.  Dt.  10"  i  K.  ^ 
Ps.  148*)  ;t  (3)  clouds^  as  formed  by  the  ascent  of  moisture  ;  S 
(4)  heavenly  orbs^  supposed  to  be  in  steps  one  above  another 
leading  to  Yahweh's  throne.  ||  —  His  vault  upon  the  earth  he  has 
estaMshed}  rrrfK,  used  in  Ex.  12^  Is-  58*  2  S.  2^  of  something 
held  firmly  togetheTi  ^,^.  ^  bundk^  has  been  explained  as  (i)  prom- 
ise (from  1:3)  ;  %  (a)  arch  =  p'p'j,  firmament,  something  beaten 
out,  the  vault  which  overhangs  the  earth. ••  —  He  that  calleth 
for  the  waters f  etc]  Repeated  Irom  5**.  The  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  these  two  verses 
are  :  ft  (0  ^^^  abruptness  of  their  connection  with  the  context ; 
(2)  the  fact  that  they  repeat  much  from  8^  and  5*;  (3)  their 
similarity  to  4*^  and  5*^  '*,  which  are  interpolated  passages  ]  {4)  the 
use  of  the  title  'aa  rrrr  "nit  as  compared  with  Amos*s  use  of 
n'«^a  *nbK  TTiTT ;  (5)  the  style  resembles  that  of  Deutero- Isaiah 
and  other  late  writers;  (6)  their  metre  and  slrophic  form  differ 
from  the  structure  of  the  original  material  ^ — 7,  Are  ye  not 
as  the  sons  of  the  Cushites  untc  me  /]  The  Cushites  or  Ethio- 
pians, \\m  Amos's  limes,  occupied  Nubia,  with  Napata  as  capi- 
tal. About  this  time  upper  Egypt  with  Thebes  became  a  part 
of  the  Ethiopian  territory.  The  king  of  Ethiopia,  Piankhi,  after 
overcoming  most  resolute  resistance  and  capturing  Memphis,  es- 
tablished his  authority  over  the  petty  princes  of  Egypt,  receiving 
homage  and  tribute  from  them  and  preventing  all  attempts  on  their 

•  Dr..  p,  ai8.  I  Pu.  D  Merc,  Ros. ;  cl  Hes. 

t  CaL  $  Geb.  i  So  C*  and  Slnu 

••  Mich.,  Ros.»  Jus.,  Hi..  Ba.,  Hd..  MIt,  Now. 

1+  So  e^.  Duhm  <  ThtoL  119),  Oort  (  ThT.  XIV,).  Sta.  {GVI.  f.  571),  Gieseb. 
{BtiirJlge,  190!),  Co.  {EinL),Chc,  (in  WRS.  Pt(*ph,  jtv  f.  and  ^^.),  Taylor  {DB,\t 
We.,  Now,.  UShr,  Marti;  btit  cf.  WRS.  {Prtfk,  400).  Kue,  {EinL  J  71* 6),  K5. 
{Eml.  303!). 

Xi  Brugsch,  Sgypt  wider  tki  Pkaraoks,  387  ff. 
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part  to  unite  in  opposition  to  him.  However,  ShabakOi  probably 
the  grandson  of  Piankhi,  was  the  first  Ethiopian  ruler  to  seat  him- 
self upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  and  actually  administer  its  aflfairs. 
Israel,  says  the  prophet,  is  no  more  to  me  than  the  far-distant, 
uncivilized,  and  despised  black  race  of  the  Ethiopians  ]  cf.  Je,  13''. 
No  reference  is  made  to  their  Haraitic  origin,*  or  their  black 
skin  ;t  and  yet  their  color  and  the  fact  that  slaves  were  so  often 
drawn  from  them  added  to  the  grounds  for  despising  them.  J  — 
DtW  I  not  bring  up  hrael  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  f\  This  is 
not  to  be  read  separately  from  what  follows.  The  sense  and 
syntax  will  be  seen  either  by  treating  this  clause  as  a  protasis, 
viz.  "If  I  brought  Israel  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt  (as  you 
assert),  did  I  not  also  bring  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  ?  ** 
etc;  or,  more  literally^  by  reading  the  three  clauses  in  close 
connection.  —  Did  I  not  bring  up  hrae!  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  Aram  from  Kir  f'\  Yahweh 
from  his  point  of  view  was  equally  concerned  in  many,  or  indeed 
all,  historical  movements,  of  which  three  are  cited  as  examples 
and  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Israelites.  This  thought 
was  probably  not  new  with  Amos ;  it  was  involved  in  the  general 
idea  of  the  day  of  Yahweh,  and  must  therefore  have  existed  be- 
fore Amos*s  day,  §  All  this  is  in  answer  to  the  objection  made 
by  certain  narrow  Israelites  that  Yahweh  could  not,  if  he  would, 
desert  Israel  at  this  stage  of  his  connection  with  them,  —  Caphtor'] 
Not  a  part  of  the  Nile  Delta,  |  but  Crete  ;^  cf.  Dt.  2="  Je,  47* 
Gn.  jo^*  (in  which,  "from  whom  the  Philistines  came  forth*' 
should  be  transposed  to  follow  *'  the  Caphtorim ").  Cf.  also 
Cherethites,  Ez.  25^*  Zp,  2^  i  S,  30^*.  —  Syrians  from  Kir]  See 
under  i*.  Some  groundless  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  this 
verse,  e^,  that  the  Philistines  and  A ra means  had  also  been  deliv- 


•  Biu  f  Ke. 

X  Cush  (Gn.  10*^  T  Is,  nil  jgi  208-^  37*  43»),  often  mentioned  =  Soudan  (Arabic, 
<nw<$^=  black).  In  Egx'ptian  inscriptions,  K^sh  (cf.  Dn).  Che.  (£'^»  968)  Inlcr- 
prcts  Cush  here  as  designating  the  N.  Arabran  district  of  that  name,  which  adjoined 
the  land  of  Mujri.  Sec  Wkl.  Afasri,  2  08q8),  and  Hi^btri  Janmai,  Ih  (X904}, 
57i-590»  $  Sellin,  Beitr&gc,  I.  95  f. 

H  Ebers^  Mgypten  ir.  rf.  Backer  Mmt's,  130  f. ;  Brugsch,  ,^>JV  undtr  tkt  Pkormhs: 
see,  however,  Sayce,  Academy,  April  14. 1894,  p.  314. 

If  DcGocjc,  7)17;  IV.  2571. 
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ered  from  slavery  ;  ♦  that  according  to  Amos  the  Philistines  and 
Syrians  were  Cushites.f  —  8.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  Yahweh  are 
vpon'\  Cf.  9*.  The  use  of  3  marks  the  unfavorable  look ;  cf. 
Ps.  54^  *".  In  v.*  it  was  declared  that  Yahweh  would  look  with 
disfavor  upon  Israel ;  v/  asserts  that,  in  reality,  no  greater  reason 
exists  for  the  exercise  of  favor  toward  Israel  than  for  its  exercise 
toward  other  nations ;  v.*  goes  back  again  and  reasserts  the  un- 
favorable attitude  of  Yahweh  to  Israel  and  its  consequent  ruin* 
This  is  a  clear  logical  sequence. —  77^  nnful klngdotfi\  This  is  not 
every  sinful  kingdom,  J  nor  Judah,  §  nor  both  Israel  and  Judah/| 
but  Israel  alone.f  With  the  article  it  might  well  be  rendered  this 
sinful  kingdom.**— /«'/// //^j/'/7Jj'  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earthy 
This  is  the  statement  of  absolute  destruction  which  has  been 
made  so  frequently  and  which,  made  now  for  the  last  time,  is 
expanded,  vs.*-  "\  —  Save  thai  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  the  house 
of  Jacob'\  A  later  Jew,  who  saw  that  the  words  of  Amos  had 
not  been  literally  fulfilled,  adds  ihis  saving  clause.  The  line  is 
an  extra  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strophic  arrange- 
ment;  it  is  flatly  contradictory  to  the  thought  which  precedes 
and  follows ;  it  has  the  tone  of  the  later  environment.  The 
entire  verse  is  late  in  the  opinion  of  some.tt  "l^e  efforts  made 
to  explain  the  clause  as  a  part  of  the  text  show  at  a  glance  the 
futility  of  the  effort,  e.g.  ''the  favor  here  granted  to  Israel  is  a 
special  one  because  of  the  covenant  with  their  fathers."  J  t  1^  is 
true  that  in  later  days  (cf.  Jc,  5,  30,  Ez.  14)  this  argument  was 
urged  by  prophets  and  others;  but  at  this  time  the  prophet  had 
just  announced  an  exactly  opposite  position.  —  Jlie  house  of  Jacob^ 
is,  of  course,  the  northern  kingdom  (5*-*-*  d"-'*  7«-^<<' "  80,  for  the 
prophet  has  had  nothing  else  in  mind  from  7'.  The  context 
directly  opposes  the  view  which  would  refer  these  words  to 
Judah;§§  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Israel  in 
general  is  meant.  ||  || 

1.   W7-1M]   >  of  purposes   H,  26,  2  0.  —  DrT3i]    For  fomi  of  suffix,  cf.  GK. 
61^;  but  see  MargoUs,  AfSL.  XIX.  45-48,  for  a  better  explanation,  —  on'?] 

•  Gebw  J  Cal,  Merc..  Pu.  |  Ke.  ••  Va. 

t  Cf.  HL  {  Jus,  f  Dahl,  Ros.,  ei  aL 

ft  E^.  We.,  Che.  in  WRS.  Pri?ph.  p.  xv,  and  in  Exp,  5th  ser.  V.  46;  Voli, 
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=  dul.,  K5»  2S6  ^— Dj  . .  .  Dir]  A  somewhat  uncommon  expression  for  the 
impera.idea;  cf.  1$.  i6^^  Nu.  6'  Dt,  17O;  GK.  144^;  K5,  jh/^  —  ^'^O- -  0*^=0 
Sftme  as  prec  except  that  the  connate  root  ;:ho  is  used  as  subj.,  with  d  instead 
of  o  on  account  of  preceding  q  of  cn^.  —  2.  ck]  Here  with  inipf.  jn  a  cond. 


sent  assuming  an  imaginary  case  —  *^  though  they  were  to  dig 
v/ou!d  fetch  them 


my 


hand 


GK,  159/;  H.  48,  4;  Ko.  39a«;  Dr.  §  143,-8.  warv 
irp]  nan  =  ft?  withdraw^  hide  (BDBO^  •»rD,  as  Arabic  -iUw  shows,  meaoia 
i9  €€Pvtr^  vfii^  prelect,  etc.  They  are  practically  synonymous  in  Hebrew,  and 
neither  of  them  is  used  in  the  QaL  K3n,  however^  is,  with  otic  exception 
where  it  is  used  figuratively  (Jb.  38**),  always  used  with  reference  to  man; 
while  "»rD  is  used  indiscrimioalely  of  men  and  things  (cf.  lY  19'  Ho.  13**^ 
Gn.  31**).  Hence  "irD  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  «3n.  —  >c-*3."i] 
On  art,  cf,  IL  5,  U  —  l^'^^f]   Root  perhaps  nip,  "to  dig  out  '*  (bo  Ko.  II.  L 

p.  91);  cognates,  Assyr.  qaqqaru  and  Arabic  JfrJJ  =  ground.  On  form 
{pilpel)  GK,  840;  Sta.  243,  i ) ;  change  of  1  to  ?  is  for  sake  of  euphony;  cf., 
for  other  cases  of  dissimilation  in  reduplicated  stems,  i^'ij  —  3332  ;  33"^3 
=  C3D3  (K6,  IL  i.  p.  465).  The  word  occurs  in  five  other  passages  (Nu.  5" 
I  K,  6^'***'  7"),  each  time  denoting  the  floor  of  a  building.  Here  it  is 
the  floor  of  the  sea.  —  4.  Dmni]  On  suf.,  GK.  59^;  on  ending  r^,  GK.  59  a; 
on  vowel-changCj  GK.  59i",j^.  —  5.  ^nH<\  There  is  much  force  in  Ew.'s  treat- 
ment of  this  1  as  the  1  of  the  oath ;  other  possible  examples  of  this  usage  \ 
are  Ho.  12^  Jo.  4"'»  Je.  2928  Is,  51'*  Dt.  32^  Pi  7i»»  89W;  ct  Ew.»  340  r; 
H.  44,  id,  rm.  (/>.  —  FJijn]  The  ptcp,  here  is  followed  by  J>an%  Le.  impfi 
with  1  cons,,  and  this  by  iSawi  {also  T^r^^^  and  n;,->:'^).  GK.  112//  regardii 
this  case  {*.r.  the  pf,  with  1  cons,  following  an  impf.  with  >  cons.)  as  one 
of  a  few  instances  due  to  error  in  the  text,  or  to  incorrect  modes  of 
expression  ;  cf.  Ko.  366 1  who  treats  the  ptcp.  as  referring  to  past  time  j 
Ew.*  343  a.  In  Am.  7*  what  seems  to  be  a  similar  case  proves  on  exami* 
nation  to  be  different,  since  I'^aKi  is  equivalent  to  an  incipient  impf.  (t/J*)* 
The  proper  explanation  is  this:  the  ptcp.  together  with  Jicri  expresses  not  a 
descriptive  action,  but  a  fact  of  general  experience,  a  construction  ordinariljf  ^ 
denoted  by  the  pf.;  GK.  106 i;  Dr.  §  12;  H.  iS,  3,  The  whole  expression  - 
=  **hc  causes  the  earth  to  melt.'*  This  was  the  principal  statement,  which  is 
followed  by  three  clauses  each  giving  a  detail  of  the  concurrent  phenomena* 
These  clauses  are  not  subordinated  as  circumstantial  clauses  would  be  by 
placing  the  subject  before  the  predicate;  they  arc  concurrent  and  coordinate, 
yet  descriptive,  and  hence  the  pf,  with  t  conaec,  {—  impf.)  is  employed.  It 
is  possible  that  this  peculiar  const,  points  to  a  late  and  un classical  date  for 
vs.'-*.  —  6.  imJK]  //*>  vault:  from  the  root  idea  of  Itinding  (Talm.  and 
Aram.  •'Jk)  come  four  diflTerent  ideas,  each  of  which  occurs  hut  once,  vii, 
^UHfh  (of  hyssop),  Ex.  12*^,  company  (of  men),  2  S.  i^^  handi  (of  ox-bow). 
Is,  58*,  and  here  the  heavens,  m  bound  or  fitted  together  into  a  vault,     Cf. 

Ar.  jL^I  ,  —  T.  D^*r:)]  On  c*-^,  GK.  87  a.  —  nSn]  Given  concessive  force  in 
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GK.  l50£.-^SK^r^"r»*]  The  force  of  the  posiLion  may  be  expressed  by  placing 
emphasis  on  the  word  hratl,  —  S,  ^3  Odh]  Ae  adv,  of  limitation,  —  savt  thati 
the  other  cases  of  this  are  Nti.  ij**  Dl  15*  Jil  4*;  also  (according  to  We,,  Sta, 
GVL  L  199,  Dr.,  Kit.,  and  BDK.)»  i  S.  i*,  —  n*?]  Fur  unusual  position  (else- 
where only  in  Gn.  3*  Ps.  49*)  cf.  GK.  1 13  v\  If.  28,  3  rm.  f;  Ko.  352/, — 
i^Dcn]  Intcns.  inf.  abs.,  here  writlcii  fully;  cf.  Dt.  15**  la.  59*  Je.  3^^;  etc 
(GK.53i). 


S  15*  A  later  voice  of  promise.  9*^**,  (i)  A  modification  of 
the  prophetic  utterance  concerning  the  exile,  which  shall  not  be 
doom,  but  a  source  of  discipline,  destruction  coming  upon  the 
wicked  only;  9**^  •  '".  (2)  There  will  be  a  lifting  up  and  repair- 
ing of  David's  hut,  now  fallen,  and  the  acquisition  of  all  the  terri- 
tory originally  intended  for  Israel ;  9^^  ^.  (3)  There  will  be  a 
return  of  numerous  and  i^lenteous  harvests,  a  rebuilding  of  cities^ 
and  a  replanting  of  vineyards  j  and  Israel  shall  be  permanently 
reestablished;  9*^^. 

This  section  b  composed  of  three  strophet  of  six  lines  each.  Strophe  t, 
intro^luced  by  the  transition  clause,  aivi  thai  I  wili  twi  utter iy  dtUr0}\  ei(^, 
furnishes  the  ground  fur  i^hat  follows,  viz.  only  the  wicked  of  Israel  shall 
perish ;  strophe  2  describes  the  political  rcBtablishment  of  Israel,  including 
Juilah;  strophe  3  pictures  the  prosperity  and  pennanency  of  restored  Israel. 

ITie  chief  reasons  for  denying  this  section  to  Amos  are:  (i)  the  many 
linguistic  affinities  between  it  and  the  works  of  exilic  and  post-exilic  times 
(see  especially  Che.  Exp.  5th  ser,  VI I L  44  f.;  Vole,  23;  Dr.  ir9;  Day  and 
Chapin,  AJSL,  XVI II.  81 ;  ^nmm^  IMurgical  Appendictu  91);  f'g^  ^*dc.t 
(7.**),  Sd*  (v.'),  i*>"i  (v.^*),  c**^>n  and  "^Jip  (v.*')  scriptio  plena;  the  late 
formula  d*k3  d^d^  nin  (v.**);  the  phrase  o^ip  ^c^3;  cf.  MaL  3^  Mi.  7**  Is.  51' 
Je.  46*,  which  arc  late  passages;  the  phrase  ni32»  3v;%  which  is  post-exilic; 
ItnSi*,  cf.  Is,  4t^<*  52'  54*  66*  Ps.  147'=  Jo,  4";  D^D?  is  later  than  «^n^r,  occur- 
ring only  in  Jo.  i'  4J"  I*.  49**  Ct,  8^;  ronn,  cf,  ro^-^n.  Is.  49'';  Ji!:  in  Hithpa. 
only  in  Na.  i*  Ps.  107*;  (2)  the  fact  that  this  picture  of  restoration  is  incon- 
sistent with  Amos's  repeated  announcements  of  entire  destruction  (cf.  5^^ 
9*"*'^);  (3)  1  favorable  attitude  towards  Judah,  as  distinct  from  Israel,  is  not 
characteristic  of  Amos;  (4)  the  cmpha-sis  laid  upon  material  blessings,  ex- 
tension of  territorVi  etc.,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  moral  characteristic,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  attitude  of  Amos,  whose  whole  message  is  ethical ;  (5)  the 
fact  that  the  passage  contains  echoes  of  later  writings,  r^.  cf.  v.*^  and  la.  ii\ 
v.i«  •  and  Lv.  26*,  v.^^*  and  Jo.  4i»,  v,'*  and  2  K.  \^^  Je.  14*  29*  »  Is.  54*  65*1 
Dt.  28*""**  Zp.  i";  (6)  the  abruptness  of  transition  from  the  announce* 
ment  of  destruction  to  the  promise  of  restoration  in  v.**;  (7)  the  use  of  the 
title  yrhn  is  In  opposition  to  the  usage  and  thought  of  Amos  (4^  being  a 
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questioimble  pftssagc) ;  (S)  Amoa  always  represents  the  whole  people  as  the 
object  of  puDishmenti  but  here  a  disti action  is  made  between  the  righteous 
and  the  sinner  which  is  characteristic  of  later  thought-  (9)  the  passage 
ieeiDS  to  look  back  upon  a  ruined  nation  (vs,^  ^*^);  (10)  Amos  always  con- 
templates an  exile  lo  Assyria,  not  a  scattering  among  the  nations  as  here* 
(So  /^.  Sta.,  We*,  Oort,  Marti  (O'tscA,  191  and  Dodekapropheton)^  Sni.  {ReL 
183);  Houtsma  (r^r.  XXXIV.  433)»C«*  C-^'"^-  ed.  3,  p,  1S4),  Che.  (VVRS. 
Proph,  XV.  and  Exp.  Jan.  1897,  pp.  44-47,  and  EB,),  Preuschen  {ZAW, 
XV.  24-27),  Now,,  GAS,.  Volz,  Lohr,  Taylor  (Z>^.)»  Bu.  Uew,  Enc),  Bau- 
dissin  (Ein/.),  Grimm  {Liturgical  Apptndicn^  88  f!.);  but  cf.  Val.,  Dr.,  Mit,, 
Gel.  (pp.  24!.),  Co.  {EinL  1st  cd.).) 

Some  interpreters  make  the  interpolation  bejgin  with  v,^;  so  ^^.  Torrcy 
{JBL.  XV.  153  f.;  cf.  Schwally,  ZAIV^  X.  227;  Sccsemann,  p.  15),  who 
saves  vs.*****  for  Anaos  by  pruning  them  of  later  additions,  viz,  v.''*,  and  the 
last  clause  of  v,^,  which  were  added  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  vs,*^*"-, 

8,  -inx]  6  ffvvrptfipui  =  -^3^  (so  alio  Elh,)»  B  ^Sw^a  ny.  Oct  'ii'jj  (?), 
cf.  Is,  17*.  — 10*  imc^]  0  TeXeuTi^fl-auff t ;  H  marientur;  %  ^NtV — rij?**^] 
0  ri  jcoicd.  —  ffi^^jn]  Read  tran  {so  We.,  GAS,,  Now.,  Torrey,  Dr.,  Oort 
Em.,  Elh.,  0€t,»  Marti).  Cf.  Hi,  who  reads  J^irn  as  in  i  Ch.  2|i^  Jb.  4ii«, 
and  cites  the  substitution  of  ii^u:;  for  rrc  in  i  S.  14^,  —  onr>r]  Read  a^^n, 
since  Iliph.  occurs  only  in  Jb.  41*  (so  We.,  Torrey,  GAS,»  Now.,  Oort  Em,^ 
Elh,,  Oct,,  Marti),  —  ir^pa]  &  44>' ntidt.  Read  ir"«P  (so  Hoffm.,  We.,  Gr., 
Oort  Em.,  Torrey,  Now.,  Elh.,  Oct..  Marti),  Riedel,  ir^b.  — 11.  nso] 
tt  n»3->  wrisSp,  Hoffm,  n>ip  and  n^^^oin  (so  Preuschen,  ZA  iV,  XV.  15; 
Schwally,  iSii/.  X.  226;  Gu.).  At  end  of  v.^i  S  adds»  'in^  •in  mjtfs;  cf. 
Dt.  32'.  —  l^no■^^l  p*if-»ij]  5  3  m.  pi.  snffixcs;  F,  for  "ic,  aperturas  murorum 
tjm.  We.  7*rb'^.:ji  ri^S-ja  (so  Gr.,  Val.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Oet.,  Marti).  — 12,  ic^->^*] 
0  iK^ilvtairtp  m  lE^-^i^  —  onw  nnwB'-nw]  6,  omitting  Pk,  dI  <rordXonro*  ruiP 
dp0fiilnrtap  (=  d^k),  and  inserting  as  obj,  of  irm*  in  some  Mss.  fit,  in  others, 
t^.  3\  r6i>  K^ptoifi  cf.  Acts  15".  —  on^Sj? , ,  .  ^c»*e]  Gr,  -iitko*  0  ^flb'  ovj  .  .  . 
^'  oirwJi;  V  eo  qmd  n  .  .  JW/^r  ^^j,  —  nm]  0175  pi  ^13.  tt'JJi]  S  ^igJ 
=  j'^t'7  (Seb,).  —  "ixipa  c^nwi]  0  6  d^ifr^i  riv  r/)Lr7i7r6r,  Vol.  sug.  as  basis 
of  <S  *^'lfp3  r^^n,  but  r^">n  =  J«fi5ri wr,  while  dfA^r&t  =  AarvtsL  C  M^^sn?  w;^';; 
S  f « I  « V  Ifj],  Oct,  ch^^nri.  Gun.  r^j^ni  ^ixip,  — in  *a3  D^aip  im]  0  ^i 
irfpiciufi  t^  iTTaif^vXij  iv  rf  ww6p^t^  perhaps  reading  *ir3  for  fli;  cf.  Ez,  47^^ 

(If  *       *  t-    5     IT 

(Vol.),  5^  ]-i.i]J^  ^>^1V  H^^!*c;  cf,  ®  wr'^i  "^1  pfpa  r^J?  '^DvV  —  ^'^>] 
^  freely,  .n"»-\D  "ten*  —  nujiann]  0  adfupvroi  l<rorrat,  perhaps  reading  njjjann, 
cf.  Ho,  II"  (Vol.);  F  fti/fi  erunt :  W,  tn*^pn*;  &  ^Vsm'-^a.— 1€.  n\cri] 
®,  freely,  i^^ai^Kr^i^f.  — 15,  icrr]  F  n>eiiam  tos.  —  SfiniK]  0**^  am.  sufi* 
—  ^*^SHJ  Q  A  &edi  6  Tttrroic/jdrw/jj  hence  Gr,  niMai  'n'?M. 

9.  y^i?r  hehohi  I  command']  The  later  writer  preserves  the 
continuity  of  expression,  by  placing  the  words  in  the  mouth  of 
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Yahweh.  The  importaoce  of  the  utterance  is  mdicated  by  the 
use  of  Behold,  The  participle  represents  the  action  as  on  the 
point  of  occurrence,  —  /  wiU  shake  tiu  house  of  Israel  among  ail 
the  nations'\  Every  Israelite,  good  or  bad^  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  discipline  (no  longer  doom)  which  is  coming*  Instead  of  a 
particular  people,  among  whom  Israel  is  to  go  captive,  as  else- 
where, the  phrase  "all  the  nations  "  occurs,  as  in  later  prophets; 
of.  Je.  43*  Ei,  36^.  —Just  as  one  shakes  with  a  sietie'\  The  sieve 
is  ordinarily  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  good  grain  is 
retained,  while  the  light  grain,  the  dust,  and  chaff  fall  through  to 
the  ground  when  the  sieve  is  shaken.  So  the  captivity  is  to  be  a 
means  of  sifting  out  of  Israel  all  the  wicked  and  worthless  who 
are  a  disgrace  and  offence  to  the  true  people  of  Yahweh.  —  And 
not  a  kernel  shall  fali^  The  good  shall  remain  in  the  sieve,  i.<?, 
in  exile,  but  the  bad  shall  fall,  />,  perish.  "iiTS  =  kernel  or 
pebble;  cf.  the  following  views:  (i)  that  the  nation  is  entirely 
chaff;*  (2)  that  ■^l"ia£  =  small  stones  which  remain  with  the 
wheat,  not  one  of  them  shall  fall ;  f  (3)  that  it  means  firm  and 
solid  grain,  Le.  something  pressed  together ;  J  (4)  that  pebble 
=  wicked,  who  shall  remain  in  the  sieve,  />.  captivity,  while  the 
righteous  fall  out  or  escape  ;§  (5)  that  "ii^  =  pious,  who  are 
bound  in  a  bundle  that  they  may  not  be  lost.  ||  In  favor  of  the 
interpretation  of  "ili3£  as  grain  are  ;  ( i )  the  fact  that  what  remains 
in  the  sieve  is  the  good  element  according  to  the  description  here, 
while  the  bad  falls  through;  (2)  the  idea  of  destruction  could 
not  be  expressed  by  the  fig  tire  of  preservation  in  the  sieve,  nor 
deliverance  by  falling  through  the  sieve.f  — 10.  All  the  sinners 
of  my  peoplej  This  is  the  point  of  diflferentiation.  It  cannot 
mean,  '*  all  my  sinful  people/'**  a  thought  more  naturally  ex- 
pressed through  an  adjective.  These  sinners  must  be  removed 
through  the  process  of  sifting;  a  violent  death  awaits  them. — 
Disaster  shall  not  touch  or  befall  US']    For  change  of  text,  va* 

•  Cal,  t  Merc.,  Ros.  t  Ba, 

$  HofFm..  Preuscben  (Zy^Jil  XV,  24).  Thb  interpretation  supposes  the  sieve 
rcfened  to  here  to  be  the  Kirbal  descriljed  by  Wctistein,  ZDPV.  XIV,  i  ff.,as  a 
sieve  with  targe  meshes  into  which  the  grain  was  first  thrown  in  order  to  screen  out 
of  it  small  stones,  clods,  straws,  and  imperfectly  threshed  ears,  which  could  not  be 
blown  out  by  throwing  the  grain  against  the  wind.  Cf.  Ecclus.  27^. 
U  Hcs.  %  5o  Now,  ••  Torrcy,  JBL,  XV.  154  f. 
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For  a  similar  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  wicked,  cf. 
Am.  6'.  Looking  forward  to  Yahweh's  day  as  a  time  of  joy  and 
blessing  (cf.  5^®),  they  scomfully  refuse  to  heed  the  prophet*s 
warnings  of  calamity.  With  this  picture  of  Vahweh*s  day  as  a 
time  of  discipHne  and  purification  resulting  in  the  preservation 
and  strengthening  of  the  righteous,  that  of  Amos  is  in  striking 
contrast ;  cf.  5"^  8»  »*» '^^^.-^  11.  In  that  day]  Cf.  the  introduc- 
tory phrase  in  v,"^  and  the  occurrence  of  both  together  in  8**.  —  / 
will  raise  up  the  hut  of  David]  This  expression  presupposes  the 
exile,  for  the  Davidic  house  is  here  reduced  to  a  hut;  cf,  Hoff- 
mann (zKs.)  who  reads  /i//A,  and  interprets  the  phrase,  not  as 
having  reference  to  ihe  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  as  a 
picture  of  the  coming  restoration  of  the  simpHcity  of  Davidic 
days  which  Amos  loved,  the  huts  of  David  being  contrasted  with 
the  palaces  and  forts  of  the  age  of  Jeroboam.  —  Build  it  as  in 
the  days  of  dd]  This  would  hardly  be  appropriate  in  Amos*s 
days,  but  entirely  so  in  later  times.  — 12.  That  they  may  possess 
(he  remnant  of  Edom  and  all  the  nations]  Cf  Ps,  60.  This 
hostility  towards  Edom  in  particular  seems  to  reflect  the  feelings 
of  the  exilic  age ;  cf.  Ob.,  Is.  63^"",  etc.  This  political  exaltation 
of  Israel  at  the  expense  of  the  nations  in  general  is  strangely 
discordant  with  the  teachings  of  .Amos  •  cf.  \\\  —  Which  are  called 
by  my  name]  This  does  not  mean  "  those  to  whom  he  shall  have 
revealed  his  divine  nature,  and  manifested  himself  as  a  God  and 
Saviour  *' ;  *  nor  "  those  who  have  been  solemnly  proclaimed  by 
him  as  his  property  or  subject- lands,  which  was  done  in  his 
promises  to  Israel  and  David's  house  "  ;t  but  refers  rather  to  the 
thought  (ct  Je.  7^"  Dt.  28'^  2  S.  12^*)  that  an  ovvner*s  name  will 
adhere  to  what  he  owns,  and  to  the  fact  that  David  had  actually 
subdued  extensive  territory  and  made  it  submissive  to  Yahweh.  J  — 
13.  The  ploughman  shall  o7rrtakf  the  reaper^  etc.]  Cf.  Lv.  26*, 
Ploughing  and  reaping  will  press  close  upon  one  another,  the  time 
of  ripening  will  be  so  short ;  before  the  farmer  has  his  crops  all 
sown,  it  will  be  time  for  him  to  begin  reaping  those  first  sown. — 
And  the  treader  of  grapes  htm  itdio  soweth  seed]  i,e.  the  vintage 
will  be  so  abundant  that  seedtime  will  arrive  before  the  vintage  is 
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finished*  Vintage  begins  in  September,  while  seedtime  begins  as 
soon  as  the  October  rains  have  made  ploughing  possible.  —  And 
the  mouniaim  shall  drop  sweet  wine}  Cf,  Jo.  3^*.  The  vineyards 
were  commonly  planted  on  the  mountain  slopes**— .-^«^/  all  the 
hills  shall  melt^  It  will  appear  as  though  the  hills  themselves  were 
being  dissolved  in  the  copious  streams  of  wine  flowing  from  the 
vineyards  on  their  sides.  — 14,  /  will  lead  ^ai'k  the  captivity  of 
ffty  people^  In  Ho.  6^^  and  everywhere  in  later  writings  (/>.  eleven 
times  in  Je.,  three  times  in  Ez.,  Dt.  30^  Ps.  126^*  La.  2'*  Ps.  14^ 
53*  Zp.  1}  3*),  except  in  Jb.  42*",  the  phrase  mai?  Si?  may  be 
given  this  meaning  {z\/.).  The  other  interpretation  turn  the  far^ 
tune  {ttirtiing)  of  my  people^  based  on  the  derivation  of  n^StP  from 
51?  rather  than  nsr,  is  favored  by  some  scholars  {vA*).  The  latter 
meaning  is  more  general.  In  either  case,  the  post-exilic  origin  of 
this  utterance  is  clear  in  view  of  the  detailed  description  which  fol- 
lows, and  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  light  of  experience.  — 
They  shall  rebuild  waste  cities  and  inhabit  them'\  Ct  Je,  ^^^"^  Is.  54* 
65^.  The  opposite  is  seen  in  Zp.  1*^  Dt.  2%^, —  And  they  shall 
plant  inneyards  and  drink  their  wine,  and  they  shall  make  gardens 
(i>.  orchards),  and  eat  their  fruity  For  similar  ideals  of  the 
future  see  Is.  65^  Ez*  28^;  and  note  the  contrast  between  this 
and  Amos's  outlook,  4*  5^^;  cf  Dt.  28*^  Zp.  1".  — 15.  I  wiU 
plant  them  upon  their  iand^  Cf,  Ho.  2^  Je.  24"  32*^  42*°  45^ 
2  S.  7***  Is.  60'^  Jo.  3^'.  The  nation  is  here  represented  as  a  tree 
( cf,  Ps.  t') ,  —  And  they  shall  not  again  be  plucked  up  from  their 
land  which  I  have  given  them]  A  promise  of  permanent  posses- 
sion, qualified  by  no  conditions  ;  but  the  nation  is  thought  of  here 
as  righteous^  and  therefore  enjoying  the  favor  of  Yahweh,  —  SaitA 
Yahweh  thy  God^}  Cf.  4^^  Is.  4t'"  52'  54"  66^  This  is  a  phrase 
expressive  of  the  close  relationship  now  existing.  It  is  not  used 
by  Amos* 

9,  j?ii3*]  Indef.  frcq.;  literally,  is  shaken^  the  stibj,  'grain*  being  un<3ef- 
itood.  —  ^133]  a.X«  Apparently  from  "^33  =  intertwine,  weave.  There  seems 
to  he  no  sufficient  reason  on  either  lexicographioi]  or  exegetic&l  grounds  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  mtxlcrn  JU^,  described  hy  Wetzstcin,  ZDPV.  XIV.  1-7.— 

'^rvi]  Etymol.  uncertain;  perhaps  from  •m  =  to  press  together.  The  meaning 
peMfie  is  assured  for  2  S.  17^*,  the  only  other  occurrence.  Grain  0/ eorn  suits 
the  present  cootcxt  better.  «10l   *0j?  »Kon]    Partitive  genitive,  GK.  1281; 
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not  **my  »ii»ful  people"  (so  Torrey),  cf.  Da-  §240,  —  B»*jr]  Hiph.  never 
occurs  elsewhere  meaning  "  draw  near^**  but  rather  with  causative  force,  **  bring 
oear."  Hence  the  original  consonants  s'jn  should  probably  be  pointed  asQal* 
Likewise  D^ipri]  must  be  puintcil  as  Pi.;  Hi,  occurs  only  in  Jb,  41*,  where 
also  Pi.  was  probably  original  (»o  Duhm),^ — \jnj7a]  If  JHC  be  retained,  ■>  ift 
to  be  explained  as  scriptia  pkna^  since  ip  is  regularly  used  in  sg.  before 
sufT.  But  (i)  this  unusual  pointings  (2)  the  innppropriatcncss  of  this  prep, 
after  the  vl>5.  used  here,  and  (3)  the  rendering  of  6  (t^-^O  support  the  change 
to  yx^'T^  adopted  here.  The  objcclion  of  Gun.  that  ip  docs  not  elsewhere 
occur  with  suffix  of  i  p.  pi,  is  of  little  force.  — 11,  nsD]  Used  here  lig.  of  the 
fallen  Davidic  dynasty;  cf.  its  uac  in  2  S,  22^^  gf  the  clouds  as  the  dwelling* 
place  of  Yahweb*  This  is  preferable  to  pointing  it  as  pL,  with  Hoffm,  {v.s.\  and 
requires  less  change  in  the  following  suffixes,  involving  merely  the  reading  of 
masc.  sg,  sufT.  instead  of  f.  pL  in  |i^K"ici,  whereas  the  reading  p^:d  necessitates 
reading  p^noin,  and  t^^^33,  and  n^Sjpi  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  better  to 
read  all  three  suff.  as  fern,  sg.,  wnth  We.,  and  refer  them  to  nao.  —  i^n]  The 
icriptio  plena  is  a  distinctively  late  characteristic,  not  becoming  customary 
until  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  DX,  In  6^  it  occurs  again,  but  there  it  is 
certainly  a  later  addition.  Sec  Eckardt,  ZAIV,  XUl.  89  f,;  cf.  BDB,  s.v,; 
for  the  statistics  of  the  two  forms  of  writing  the  name,  see  Bonk,  ZAW,  XI. 
127  ff.  —  vroin]  a.X. ;  a  passive  ptcp.  formation  (Barth,  NB,  126  f),  from 
Di-t  =  "  to  tear  down."  If  the  masc.  suffix  be  retained  it  must  be  explained 
as  influenced  by,  or  referring  to,  in-i.  —  ^0^3]  For  this  use  of  3  cf.  Ho.  2*. — 
12.  Dn*Sy  *Dr  ^-s^i  -TS?«]  This  phraseology  regularly  denotes  the  fact  of 
possession;  cf.  Is.  4*  63^'  Dt.  2S"  Je,  7^*^  15"*  2  S.  iz^'.  — pkt  nrj?]  This  use 
of  the  ptcp,  to  express  an  attribute  of  Yahweh  b  found  also  in  4^'  5*'*  9*',  and 
is  common  in  late  literature. — ^13.  D-'Dy]  Pass.  ptcp.  formation  (Barth,  jV^. 
126^),  from  003?  =  crush  by  treading;  cf.  Mai.  3*^;  Syr.  ^ja:^  :=  to  explore; 
Arab.  tytJ^  —  to  prowl  about.  This  was  probably  a  sweet  wine  made  by  not 
allowing  fermentation  to  continue  the  usual  length  of  time;  cf.  Dr.,  and 
Pliny,  Hut,  Nat  XIV.  9*  In  Ct,  S^  this  word  is  used  of  wine  made  from 
pomegranates,  a  kind  of  wine  still  made  in  Persia. — ^ijiJ^arrt]  Cf,  the  use 
of  this  same  vb.  with  reference  to  the  land  in  v.^  and  of  the  hills,  as  here,  in 
Na*  1*.  In  Jo.  4*®,  where  this  statement  is  repeated,  the  more  ordinary  phrase 
3^n  ^Sn  is  substituted  for  this  striking  expression,—*  14,  mc*]  Best  explained 
AS  derived  from  njr^  not  from  d^e?.  Cf.  the  effort  of  Barth  {ZDMG>  XLL 
6t8)  to  connect  it  with  njS' =  to  gather  (Arab,  La^},  translating,  *' 1  will 
gather  a  gathering.** 
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A   COMMENTARY   ON   THE   BOOK   OF 
HOSEA. 


§  1.  The  fluperscription.  i\*  This  superscription  states  the 
authority,  the  parentage,  and  the  period  of  Hosea,  the  prophet 
whose  writings  make  up  the  collection.  The  superscriptions  of 
the  prophetic  books,  Uke  those  of  the  psalms,  had  their  origin  in 
many  cases  in  an  age  later  than  that  of  the  prophecies  themselves. 
This  fact  explains  the  inconsistencies  so  frequently  found  between 
the  contents  of  the  superscriptions  and  the  contents  of  the  books. 
The  data  for  determining  the  value  of  the  statement  must  be 
gathered  from  the  book  itself.  In  the  case  before  iis,  aside  from 
the  formal  utterance  concerning  the  prophet's  inspiration  and  the 
name  of  his  father,  the  questions  of  special  interest  are  :  (i)  Why 
should  Jeroboam  alone  be  mentioned  of  the  Northern  kings,  when, 
if  the  other  part  of  the  date  is  correct,  the  prophet  must  have 
worked  also  during  the  reigns  of  several  of  the  Israelitish  kings, 
viz.  Zechariah,  Shallum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  Pekah,  Hoshea? 
(2)  If  Hosea  was  a  Northern  prophet,  why  is  the  work  dated  by 
Southern  kings?  (3)  Did  Hosea  reaily  prophesy  during  the  period 
designated  ?  (4)  Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  question 
of  his  home  and  nationality.  These  points,  already  referred  to  in 
the  Introduction,  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  suggested  by  the 
text. 

1, 1,  The  word  of  Yahwehl  While  *'  law  "  or  *'  instruction  "  (rmn 
=  decision  by  oracle)  was  the  technical  word  for  the  divine  com- 
munication through  the  priest,  and  "  counsel  "  (rnc?  =  '*  the  faculty 
of  self-determination  or  devising  of  measures*'  f),  cf,  Jc.  18'*,  for 

•  Cf.  Che.  ^15 ;   Sayce,  JQR,  I.  163-173  :   Kirk.  Pr^k.  107-110  \  Rlehm, 
Eini.  IL  46-50;  Now.  a-6;  GAS.  1.  211-226;  WRS.  Proph.  144  ff-;  Marti,  ijL 
t  CJ.  Siegfried  in  art  "  Wisdom."  DB, 
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that  of  the  sage,  *'  word ''  ("G^)  is  the  term  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  prophet  (cf.  Am.  i*  Is.  2*  Je.  i'  2*  *  7" 
Ez.  6^  7^  12'  13^  Jo.  i^  Jon.  i^  ML  i*  Zp.  i^  Hg.  i*  Zc.  i'  MaK  1*),— 
Ta  Ho  sea  ^  the  son  of  Beeril  The  word  Ho  sea  {5l?^n)  means  de- 
liverance (cf.  p,  205) ;  with  it  may  be  compared  the  form  Joshua 
(;?^T).  The  same  name  was  borne  by  the  last  of  the  Israelitish 
kings  {733-722  B^^'-X  ^^^  ^^^^  effort  to  identify  this  king  with  the 
prophet  is  without  success.  The  name  Beeri  occurs  only  here ; 
cf.,  however,  Beerah,  1  Ch,  5".  Among  various  traditions  con- 
cerning Hosea  may  be  mentioned  (i)  that  which  locates  his  birth 
and  death  in  Belemoth  •  or  Belaraoe  t  ox  Bethsheraesh  J  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar ;  {2)  that  which  represents  his  death  as  having 
taken  place  in  Babylon  and  his  burial  in  Tsepath  in  upper  Gahlee;  | 
(3)  that  which  makes  his  burial  place  in  Almenia,  in  Northern 
Africa.  Leaving  these  stories,  we  turn  to  the  book  which  bears 
his  name  for  the  information  not  elsewhere  given.  He  was  of 
Northern  Israel;  this  appears  from  (1)  the  language  of  the  book^ 
which  contains  Aramaisms ;  ||  (2)  the  phrases  f  "our  king/'  7^ 
**  in  the  house  of  Israel  1  saw  a  horrible  thing/*  6*^ ;  **  the  land  *' 
applied  to  Northern  Israel,  t* ;  (3)  the  special  interest  shown  in 
Israel ;  •*  (4)  the  peculiar  information  displayed  in  reference  to 
their  religious ff  and  political  conditions,  iheir  past  history,  %%  and 
the  topography  of  the  country  ;§§  (5)  his  familiarity  with  the 
Northern  love^poem,  Son^  of  S*?ftgs,\\  but  this  point  can  scarcely 
be  substantiated ;  (6)  "the  tone  of  Hosea*s  religion,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  both  warmer  and  more  joyous  (cf,  chaps,  2  and  14)  than 
that  which  prevails  in  the  great  Judahite  prophets.'*  1[1f  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Hosea,  like  Amos,  went  up  from  Judah  to 
Israel;***  because  (i)  frequent  references  are  made  to  Judah 
^jT.u  ^la  ^A  icKH  5*11  gi4  jjia  J  2*),  but  these  passages  are  doubtful. 


I 


•  See  W(l.  pp.  h'L  iv;   Now.  Houa,  p.  \%\  Kno.  Praph,  11.  154;   Pseudcpipha- 
nlus,  de  vitis  f>rophet.  chap.  ii.  f  Pscudodorotheus,  d4  propktUi^  chap,  i. 

X  Jer»  on  ii.  j  n^apn  r^jrSc,  fol.  19. 

I  Sim.  38 ;  Kc.  Gicscbrcchf,  ZA  W,  I.  258 ;  Che.  KO.  Einl,  311  f, ;  Now. 
1  Cf.  Hi.  and  Ew. ;  v.*  however,  Che.  p.  10, 

••  Wa,  p.  V.  tt  Dr.  LOT,  304.  tt  Now..  Hotta,  pp.  viii  t 

}f  Ew.  1.  310 f,:  Wii.  p.  vii.;  Now.  3.  RH  Hi.  5:  Che.  54. 

HH  Che.  p.  10  \  cf,  WO.  p.  viit. 
•••  Jahn,  Eint.  tt.  1.  ^94;  Mau.  ObHrvat.  in  Haseam,  cited  by  R05, 
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and  in  any  case  do  not  involve  such  an  implication  ;  (2)  the  super- 
scription dates  the  life  of  the  prophet  principally  according  to 
the  kings  of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  the  name  of  Jeroboam  being 
given  to  indicate  the  period  of  his  prophetic  activity  in  Israel; 
but,  as  will  be  shown,  the  superscription  is  from  a  late  hand,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  trusted  for  evidence  of  a  character  so 
subtle ;  (3)  the  prophet's  attitude  toward  the  people  of  Judah  as 
compared  with  that  manifested  toward  Israel ;  but  under  Uzziah, 
the  people  of  Judah  were  comparatively  upright,  while  idolatry 
with  all  its  evils,  and  oppression  with  all  its  accompaniments,  were 
rampant  in  Israel.*  Nor  does  the  use  of  the  names  of  kings  of 
both  kingdoms  indicate  birth  in  one  and  work  in  another.t  More- 
over, the  failure  to  give  the  birthplace  of  a  prophet  does  not  in- 
dicate that  he  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem.  J  —  In  the  days  of  Uzziah^ 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiahy  kings  of  Judah,  and  in  the  days  of 
Jeroboam^  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel^  This  translated  into 
dates  reads  :  Between  ca,  ySj  and  ca.  7/5-,  reckoned  by  Southern 
kings ;  between  ca,  y8o  and  ca,  7^5,  reckoned  by  Northern  kings. 
If  genuine,  this  would  mean  that  Hosea's  work  began,  at  least 
before  7^5  B.C.,  and  continued  probably  through  y22  B.C. 

As  favoring  this,  and  in  explanation  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen, 
it  has  been  suggested :  (i)  That  the  names  of  the  Southern  kings  are  inserted 
{a)  because  the  line  held  a  more  permanent  and  dignified  position,  and  its 
chronology  was  more  trustworthy  (Ma.  4);  {h)  because,  as  the  prophet 
knew,  they  were  the  true  kings  (Hav.  Einl,  II.  ii.  278;  Ke.  I.  1 1  f.;  Hng.  I. 
i66f.;Pu.);  (<■)  because  they  were  the  righteous  kings,  Jeroboam's  name 
being  added  for  the  reason  that  he  too  was  righteous  in  not  heeding  the 
calumny  against  Amos  (7^^);  or  (</)  because  it  was  customary  to  date  one's 
prophecies  by  the  kings  of  one's  native  land  (Hosea  being  from  Judah) 
(Mau.).  (2)  That  the  name  of  Jeroboam  is  added  (<z)  in  order  that  the 
prophet  may  give  evidence  of  his  knowledge  to  foretell  future  events,  since 
he  first  threatens  the  evil  in  the  prosperous  time  of  Jeroboam  (Cal.  38  f.; 
Os.  509;  Hng.  167;  Ke.  I.  12  f.);  or  {bi)  because  the  prophet's  work 
was  done  in  Israel  (so  most  comm.);  but  the  fanciful  character  of  such 
suggestions  is  obvious.  (3)  That  the  names  of  the  remaining  kings  of 
Israel  are  omitted  because  they  were  not  regarded  as  real  kings  (Cocceius 
in   Marck,   6;    Hng.   168).     In   favor   of  the    genuineness   of   the   super- 

•  Kit.  Hist.  H.  siof.;  Kno.  Proph,  II.  155.  Anm.  5;  Wa.  p.  vi.;  H.  P.  Smith, 
a  T,  Hist.  221  ff.  t  Ros.  p.  5.  X  Wti.  p.  vii.    Cf.  Ew.  I.  310-214. 
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scription  it  has  been  urged  (i)  that  "Shalman"  (lo**)  referi  to  Shal- 
mancser  (Hng.  L  169  f.;  Pu,);  (2)  that  Jareb  (5I*  id^)  is  the  natal  name 
of  Sargon  (Saycc,  //CAf,  417);  (3)  that  the  predictions  of  Assyrian  invasion 
in  10*  *  13^*  seem  to  refer  to  the  immediate  future  (Huxtable);  (4)  that  the 
allusions  to  the  Egyptian  relations  (7^1  ii^*)  are  salislicd  by  the  events  of 
Hoshca's  reign  (Ma.  341;  Ke.  I.  l^L;  Hng,  L  170 f.);  (5)  that  8'*  refers  to 
tribute  paid  by  Mcnahem  to  Tiglathpileser  (Schm.  p,  73) ;  (6)  that  the 
whole  desGription  h  one  that  accords  literally  with  the  period  of  the  last  days 
of  Israel  (ling.  L  171  f.;  Kc.  L  l6).  Against  Ihc  genuineness  of  the  super- 
scription may  be  urged  (Ew.,  Sim,>  Wii,;  WRS,  Proph,  406 f.j  Che.;  Dr. 
LOT.  301  f. ;  We.,  Dr.,  Back,  Val..  Now.;  Da.  DLL  11.  420;  Marti,  EB.  11. 
at2i^cta/.;  Oct,):  (0  the  inconsistency  of  placing  the  later  date  {Uzziah, 
etc.),  ca.  ySo  to  7/j,  before  the  earlier  (Jeroboam)  ca,  fSo  to  ca*  743\  when 
chapd.  1-3  seem  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Jcroljoam  (cf.  the  description  of 
prosperity  in  chap.  2,  which  is  applicable  only  to  Jeroboam's  time;  and  the 
announcement  of  a  yet  future  destruction  awaiting  the  dynasty  of  Jebu^  i*)> 
and  chaps.  4-14,  to  the  times  which  immediately  followed;  (2)  the  improba- 
bility that  a  Northern  prophet  would  use  for  his  dates  the  reigns  of  Rout  hem 
kings;  (3)  the  fact  that  in  the  prophet's  time  Gilead  was  still  Israelitishi 
6*  12^*;  cf.  5I;  although  in  734  B.a  its  inhabitants  were  carried  away  by 
Tiglathpilcser;  (4)  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  attack  of  Pekah 
upon  Judah  in  735  B.C.  (cf.  Is.  7);  (5)  the  probabibty  that  Hezekiab  did 
not  come  to  the  throne  until  after  the  fall  of  Samaria,  to  which  event  Hosea 
looki  forward  (ijW  \^)  {V^tt. /akrhh.  f.  deuiscke  Thec^L  XX,  630;  WkL 
Unttrsurh,  77  ff.;  McCurdy,  I/FAf,  II,  250;  Marti,  EB,  796;  Che*  EB, 
205 8;   Gu,  C7<rif-4,  200;   ei  aL) 

The  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  suggested  above,  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  superscription  comes  from  the  hand  of  a 
post-exilic  scribe,  who  thus  inexactly  represents  Hosea  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Isaiah  (cf.  Is.  i')  and  of  Micah  (cf.  i^),  the  name 
of  Uzziah  being  omitted  from  the  date  of  the  latter  to  show  that 
he  was  younger.* 


•  Various  opinions  regarding  the  origin  of  (he  superscription  are :  Hi.  reads  as 
original,  "  In  Ihe  days  of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joa&h,  king  of  Israel ;  ihen  spake 
Yahweh  to  Hosea/'  ihus  including  a  part  of  v.^.  Sim.  nnd  Wii.  treat  the  whole 
as  late.  Ew.  takes  (he  specification  of  the  kings  of  Judah  as  a  later  addition  from 
the  hand  to  which  we  owe  Is.  1'',  and  considers  the  rest  of  the  heading  as  original 
but  belon^ng  only  to  chaps.  1  and  2.  Che.  says,  '*  Tlie  first  part, '  the  word/  etc., 
may  have  been  originally  prefixed  to  a  roll  containing  chaps.  1-3 ;  the  latter  part 
was  intended  for  the  complete  book ;  both  parts  were  joined  ihoughtlessTy  at  a 
late  date."  Saycc  declares  the  title  to  he  older  than  the  age  of  C.  and  to  be  the 
work  of  a  native  of  Judah.    It  is  inexact  and  imperfect  and  comes  from  a  later 
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1.  yc'in]  From  pr*  =  /^  be  wide ;  this  earlier  form  was  changed  to  ?«*^-»> 
(Na,  138  1^  32"^^).     (9  *fl<r^€;  H  Cj^^;   Jerome  (on  1^)  notes  the  writing 

A6(riJ,  Ausc;  Rom*  9*  'IVi^f ;  5  ^^^^-A^oan;  Arabic  ^)y^«  On  the  original 
pronunciation  of  psfi'i,  cf.  Haupt.  ZA,  IL  261,  Anm.  2;  Jager»  ^.^5.  L  468, 
The  form  i»  not  (t)  an  imv.  (Hiph.)  =  Save  thou  (Ma.  2;  Ros,  io»),  for  this 
would  require  ::c'^fi;  nor  (2)  pf.  3  m.  sg,,  which  would  require  j?*c^n ;  oor 
(3)  a  coKipounrl  of  ^n  =  ^n-,  a  form  of  nin^  and  yr  =:  yc*,  (Jer. ;  cf,  Sim,  7,  and 
WQ.  pp.  I  f.),  for  this  is  the  explanation  of  pc>n^j  but  (4)  an  inf,  abs»,  (Sina-  6; 
Wu.  p.  I;  Or.  4  ;   BDBO;   cf.  Je.  iii=*  I  S.  2$^^, 


§§  2-5.  Hoaia*fl  caH  to  the  prophetic  work»  in  eoniiection 
with  the  imfaitMixlness  of  his  wife,  a  picture  of  Israei's  rela* 
tionehip  to  0od.  1^-3*.  A  family  experience  leads  Hosea  to  un- 
derstand in  some  measure  the  love  of  Yahweh  for  Israel,  This 
experience  was^  in  a  word,  the  adultery  of  his  own  wife,  and  the 
birth  of  children  in  this  adultery*  Some  time  after  the  events 
themselves  have  occurred,  he  tells  the  story,  mingling  with  its 
details  the  new  and  precious  truth  which  he  has  gained  from  the 
experience  concerning  Yahweh  and  Yahweh *s  bride,  the  nation 
Israel.  His  narrative,  hke  that  of  Isaiah's  vision  (Is,  6)  and 
Jeremiah's  later  feeling  in  reference  to  the  message  concerning 
the  purchase  of  the  field  (Je.  32**),  reads  into  the  events  the 
significance  which  the  later  history  suggests.  The  present  text 
as  rearranged  includes  :  §  2.  The  harlotry  of  Gomer,  the  prophet's 
wife,  i*"*  (vJ,  a  later  addition).  §  5.  The  purchase  of  Gomer  as 
a  slave  and  her  retention  *'  many  days,'*  3*"^  (v,*,  a  later  addition). 
§4.  The  harlotry  of  Israel  and  her  punishment  therefor,  j*-^  w-^^J* 
(vs.*  ^  ^  being  glosses  or  later  additions).      §  5.    Later  voices 


hand.  Dr.  supposes  the  original  title  to  have  had  simpTy,  **  In  the  days  cX 
Jeroboam  "  and  to  have  referred  only  to  chaps.  1-3  ;  and  the  names  of  the  judean 
kings,  contemporaneous  with  and  subsequent  to  Jeroboam.  10  have  been  added  in 
orderio  indicate  that  the  book  as  a  whole  referred  to  a  later  period.  We,  and  Now  .^ 
say  that  only  the  beginning  of  the  su  perse  ri  pi  ion,  "  The  word  of  Yahweh  which  came 
to  Hosea,  son  of  Bceri/'  i*  old.  Now.  thinks  that  if  any  part  of  the  superscriptioa 
is  genuine,  it  must  be  "  The  word  of  Yahweh  which  came  to  Hosea,  son  of  Becrl, 
in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel/'  This  belongs  only  to  chaps.  1-3*  Marti 
{EB.  II.  21  at),  suggests  "  words  of  Hosea,  the  son  of  Been  '*  as  the  original  form. 
Da.  {DB,  i  I.  420)  grants  the  possibility  of  an  early  date  for  "  the  words  of  Yahweh 
which  came  to  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri.'*  Oct.  rejects  the  entire  chronological  staie- 
meoi  49  coming  from  a  Later  hand. 
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describing  Israers  return  to  Yahweh  and  his  acceptance  of  her, 
^8^.  i^iik  »-».  1-3  •     With  slight  exceptions  the  material  is  poeticaLf 

§  2.  The  harlotry  of  Hosea*s  wife,  i^*  A  man  of  sensitive 
temperament  marries  a  young  woman  who  later  proves  unfaithfiil 
to  her  marricige  vows.  The  children  born  in  mfidelity  are  named 
Jezreei^  Un-loved^  ^^ No  kin  of  mine''  (lit.  not-my-peopie).  These 
names,  like  those  of  Isaiah's  children,  were  significant.  The 
woman,  after  some  years,  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  l*he  prophet 
(i)  is  led  to  see  in  this  a  parallel  with  Israel's  treatment  of 
Yahweh;  and  (2)  through  this  domestic  affliction  is  called  to 
preach  to  his  sinful  countrymen. 

%,  "^J*^]  &¥&W  read  as  a  substantive  (">3^)  or  itif,  est.  ("^27) ;  but  *A. 
dpx^  ^^  ^KdXiiae,  —  piPini]  B  =  1^"^?.  fHC  places  pistja  after  this,  thui 
indicating  it  as  an  independent  sentence;  so  0^  but  B'B  connect  with  what 
follows,  ill*  regard*  the  clause  ina  ,  ,  .  ti*?rtT\  as  a  gluss  (so  Bach.,  Now.  (?  )), 
Oct.  om.  ynn  Sm  nin».  — ouu?  nS*]  V  (Cod.  Amint)  inserts  yi/r  before  these 
wordft.  Bach.  (Pr,)  om.  as  a  gloss  on  o*im  pe^k*  —  hjt]  Q  iKwopvtiotfca 
=  n rt  ;  so  U.  —  8.  y^l  Omitted  in  some  Mss,  of  Heb,  and  0,  and  in  Arabic, 
but  present  in  Ethiopic  Frunchfurter  BiM-Cad.  (Bach.  /V.).  —  4,  •<n'»] 
0  *Ioi58a;  2.,  0.  'I»^i/.  —  niaSoc]  Oet.  and  Now.'  Bugg.  that  this  is  a  con- 
fusion of  ni^S^  and  n^^oc,  and  would  read  ns^Dr.  —  6.  i*^  •^'Skm]  %  inserts 
nin»  as  sub],  and  reads  ^^  for  \^\  so  also  in  v.*.  —  n^n^  w^]  0  oiJir  ^Xeiy^^viy; 
U  absque  misericordia^  both  pointing  toward  a  ptcp.  as  orig.  form;  but 
i&  has  finite  vb.  Loft,  sugg.  ^;7n-i  k^*  —  onS  nrw  K^J  ^d]  S  treats  ^  as  sign 
of  ace,  and  renders  itrj,  r«frry  away,'  U  i^</  oblivione  ohlivucar  eorum 
(reading  ntfj);  0  dXX'  ^  di^(ro0'<r6^»>of  dmrdlo^Mn  ai>T«>«;  CT  takes  kcj 
as  —forgive*  Gr,  would  place  this  clause  in  v.''  after  Dfi^K.  Bach,  would 
insert  ^«  (=  not  that  I  should  forgive)  before  ^2^  its  loss  being  occasioned  by 
preceding  ^'k'^c**.  HaL  inserts  m^  =  I  wU  not  pardon.  —  7*  Omit  as  a  Juda- 
istic  insertion  (vj.),  Oet.  would  transpose  to  chap»  14.  —  9.  S5^  nviK  hSj 
Read  D3S-iSw  wS  (cf.  2^  Zc.  8«)  (so  0  codd.  42,  44;  Orig.  IV.  618;  WcnGn, 
Loft.,  Now.,  Oct.,  HftL,  Marti)* 

2  a,  /«  the  beginning  when  Yahweh  spoke\  is  the  proper  ren- 
dering of  iBS^i  ^Titi  is  favored  by  (SSB  j  z^^.     It  refers  to  the 


•CC  Halivy's  arrangement,  viz,:  (l)  the  period  of  prostitution » i*-*;  (a)  the 
period  of  expiation.  3^-*;  (3)  the  period  of  reconciliation,  36  a>-*;  (4)  tnterpreiation 
of  ihe  foregoing  history,  (a)  the  prostitution,  2^*  if' ;  (^)  the  ejtpiation,  aM-)*-&t- 
U)  the  reconciliation,  ai»-5»,  f  Cf.  AJSL.  Vol.  XVI L  1-15, 
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beginning  of  the  prophet's  work,  which  is,  therefore,  made  syn* 
chronous  with  his  marriage.  It  is  unquestionably  awkward,  and 
many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  relieve  this  difRcnlty ;  vJ* 
—  With  H0sea\  Yahweh  is  here  represented  as  speaking  with  the 
prophet,  i,€\  as  entering  into  comTnunication  with  him,  the  person 
who  speaks  being  a  superior  being  •  (Nu.  12'*  Zc.  i**')  ;  rather 
than  through  or  h  (i  K,  22^).  —  Yahweh  said  unto  Hmea}  The 
marriage  which  is  commanded  is  a  means  of  educating  the  prophet 
to  an  understanding  of  Yahweh *s  will.  That  Yahweh  was  actually 
speaking  to  him  when  his  heart  was  led  to  take  the  step,  later 
events  testify.  —  Take  to  theel  Used  by  zeugma  with  a  double 
object,  viz.  Corner  and  the  children,  and  denoting  here,  as  else- 
where, marriage  (cf.  Gn.  4^^  6'  19'*  i  S*  25"  Ex.  21*^  34**)  1  and  not 
concubinage-t  —  A  wife  of  whor€doms\  Not  ( i )  one  who  was  un- 
chaste, i>.  a  harlot,  al  the  time  of  marriage,  %  because  (<j)  Hosea 
would  scarcely  have  attributed  such  a  command  to  Yahweh  j 
{h)  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  symbolical  representation 
which  makes  Israel  (and,  therefore,  the  woman)  at  first  faithful 
(Je.  2')  ;  (i-)  the  ordinary  word  r\t  would  l>etter  have  been  used. 
Nor  (2)  one  who>  like  all  Israelites  of  the  day,  was  spiritually 
unclean,  />.  addicted  to  idolatry.  §  But  (3)  one  who,  although 
chaste  at  the  time  of  marriage,  had  in  her  a  tendency  to  impurity 
which  later  manifested  itself.  ||  For  a  fuller  summary  of  the  dif- 
ferent interpretations  vA,  —  And  children  of  whoredoms'}  Not 
(i)  children  already  bom  in  adultery  to  the  mother  before 
marriage  with  the  prophet ;  If  because  {a)  as  Gomer  is  the  wife 
of  whoredoms,  the  children  to  be  named  (v^.*  *•'')  must  be  the 
chiltlren  of  whoredoms ;  (h)  the  symbolical  interpretation  points 
to  children  lx)rn  in  sin  after  the  marriage;**  nor  (2)  children 
who,  like  all  Israelites,  were  guilty  of  idolatry  ;  ft  nor  (3)  children, 
bom  to  the  prophet  by  his  wife,  who  inherited  from  the  mother 
this  tendency  toward  lewdness  ;  J  J  but  (4)  children  bom  to  her 
after  marriage  and  begotten  by  another  than  the  prophet.** 

•  Ew*  t  Thomas  Aquina*i,  Schmidt 

X  So  most  older  commentaries,  and  recently.  Volt. "  Die  Ehegeschichte  Hosea *s/* 
Zw  Th.  X1J.  33t-33S.  {  New,,  Prciswcrk.  Sharpe.  RiedeL 

II  So  Geb..  Mau.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Che.,  We.,  WRS.,  Kue.»  GAS.»  Now.,  Da.,  Marti,  tt  at, 
%  So  Abarb.,  GroUtas,  Kurtx,  Kc         ••  So  most  recent  coinni*        ft  Hal, 
XX  Sanctius,  Or. 
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A  summary  of  tlic  more  important  interpretations  of  the  marrlsge  of 
Hosea  is  here  given, 

I,  A  vision,  a  transaction  in  a  dream  or  trance^  and  never  carried  out  in 
real  life  (so  Maimonjdes^  AE.,  Ki,,  Hug.,  Ke.,  \Vu,,Tult,,  tt  aL),  IL  Goaely 
allictl  to  I.^  and^  like  it»  based  upon  objection  to  a  lileral  interpretation,  is  the 
view  which  makes  it  a  parable,  or  allegory^  or  figurative  mode  of  speech  (so 
Rashly  Cal.,  Pareus,  Crocius,  De  Wetie,  Sthro,,  Hcs,,  HL»  Sim.,  Blcek,  Schm., 
Reuss,  Ki5,,  e(  a/,).  In  defence  of  both  the  above  as  against  a  literal  interpre- 
tation it  is  urged  (<?)  that  to  take  it  literally  is  a  reflection  upon  the  holiness 
of  G&d,  and  imputes  to  Hosca  conduct  out  of  harmony  with  the  character 
of  a  prophet ;  (6)  that  the  woman  in  3^  is  not  the  same  as  the  wife  in 
chap,  ^  and  that  Hosea  should  have  made  two  such  marriages  is  improbable ; 
(f)  that  too  much  time  was  consumed  by  these  events  for  Hosea  ever  to 
have  used  them  as  the  basts  of  a  striking  appeal  to  the  nation;  (</)  that 
prophets  often  represent  themselves  as  being  under  command  to  do  thingi 
which  could  not  have  been  done  (e^,  £2.4^*);  (c)  that  the  chief  emphasi* 
in  the  whole  narrative  is  on  the  syrobolical  names;  (/)  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  act  is  attached  immediately  to  the  command  to  perform  the  act,  alto- 
gether after  the  fashion  of  vision  and  symbol  rather  than  as  in  actual  life; 
(g^  that  it  would  have  been  psychologically  impossible  for  a  man  of  Hosca^t 
character  to  have  received  such  a  command  from  Yahweb» 

Against  the  preceding  views,  and  in  favor  of  a  literal  understanding  of  the 
narrative,  it  is  urged  {a}  thai  what  is  morally  and  religiously  objectionable 
in  actual  practice  becomes  no  more  defensible  by  being  presented  as  vision  or 
parable;  (^)  that  no  indication  is  given  by  the  prophet  that  this  is  vision  or 
parable  and  not  fact  (but  cf.  Je.  25 
bath  Diblaim  yields  no  symbolical 
meaning  can  )>e  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  second  child  (v,*)  is  a  girl 
rather  than  a  boy;  {f}  that  the  literal  view  suits  the  realism  of  early  proph- 
ecy better  than  the  suppi^ition  that  it  is  a  product  of  literary  imagination; 
(/)  that  prophets  were  accustomed  to  give  symbolical  names  to  real  children 
(cf*  Is.  7*  S*) ;  and  (^)  that  a  real  experience  such  as  this  furnishes  the  best 
ciplanation  of  Hosca's  message,  —  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
own  heart 

III.  Those  who  have  maintained  that  a  real  marriage  took  place  have 
differed  widely  among  themselves.  It  has  been  held:  (1)  That  Corner  wat 
an  acknowledged  harlot  (a)  who  had  already  borne  children  (so  Abarb., 
GrotiuSj  Kurtz)  i  or  {S)  who  bore  children  to  Hosea  in  lawful  wedlock  (so 
Bockel  and  Mau*,  interpreting  ^>  as  showing  that  the  children  were  Hosea^s 
own);  or  (^)  who  bore,  after  her  marriage,  children  whose  parentage  was 
uncertain  (so  Jcr,,  Theodoret,  Merc,  Sanctius,  Burkius,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Ew., 
1  [ofmann  ( IVeissa^ng  w.  ErJUkUuHg^  205  ff,),  Pu.,  Val,  tt  a/.).  The  chief 
arguments  in  support  of  this  view  are  (a)  that  the  marriage  thereby  becomet 
a  direct*  ol>vious  sermon  against  Israel;  (d)  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  act  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  attracting  attention  (cf.  Ez.   12*"^) 


^^-  Zc.  II);    (<-)  that  the  name  Gomef 
significance;    (t/)    that  no  symbolical 
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and  leading  the  people  to  <]uc5tion  the  propheti  and  thui  furnish  him  an 
opportunity  to  teach  the  lesson  he  desired;  (<*)  if  the  act  of  3^  was  a  public 
one,  as  is  generally  maintained,  why  not  also  that  of  t^,  since  the  form  of  the 
dirine  coromand  is  practically  the  same?  (*/}  the  divine  purpose  of  the 
marriage  becomes  clear  —  viz,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  peupk  lo  its  sins 
against  Yahweh.  The  interpretation  of  Umbrcit  is  worthy  of  mention  in 
this  connection,  viz.  that  lie  sea,  thinking  of  Yahweh  as  the  husband  of 
Israd,  and  of  himsetf  as  Yahwth's  representative  to  Israel,  feels  that  he 
himself  has  contracted  marriage  with  a  harlot,  since  he  by  virtue  of  his 
prophetic  calling  sustains  the  same  relatJun  to  Israel  as  Yahweh  docs. 
Against  the  view  that  Comer  was  a  public  harlot  are  urged  two  objections 
which  seem  decisive  ;  {a)  that  if  this  had  been  intended  njr  would  have 
been  used  instead  of  Q'^lMl  PTH;  (^)  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  regular  custom 
of  Hosea  and  the  prophets  in  general,  who  always  represented  Israel  as  pure 
at  the  time  of  her  union  with  Yahweh. 

(2)  Another  phase  of  this  view  is  that  spiritual  fornication  is  meant  here, 
Gomer  being  a  worshipper  of  iduls,  like  all  the  Israelites  of  Ilosca's  time  (so 
New^  Preiswerk,  Sharpc,  Riedel,  Hal,)»  But  if  such  were  the  case,  Hosea's 
preaching  and  his  use  of  his  wife  for  illustrative  purposes  wouhl  have  had 
little  force  with  people  who  were  all  sinners  like  his  wife  and  saw  no  evil 
in  their  conduct 

(j)  Some  have  held  that  Hosea  took  Gomer,  the  harlot,  not  as  a  fall  wife, 
hut  only  as  a  concubine  (so  Thomas  Aquinas,  Schmidt).  But  this  is  even 
less  acceptable  than  (l). 

(4)  Another  attempt  to  escape  difficulty  is  the  view  that  makes  the  wife  and 
chihlren  virtuous  and  honorable,  but  says  that  Hosea  ca/Ui/  them  adulterous 
for  parabolic  purposes  (so  Luther,  Os,).  However,  this  is  out  of  keeping 
with  his  character,  and  might  have  brought  upon  him  open  ridicule  abroad 
and  misunderstanding  at  home. 

(5)  Finally,  it  is  held  that  the  disposition  toward  adultery  in  Gomer  did 
not  manifest  itself  until  after  her  marriage  (so  Gcb.,  Ma.i  Ros,,  Eich.,  Stuck, 
Theincr,  Hd„  Schcgg,  Schlier,  Che.,  We..  WRS.,  Kuc.,  GAS.,  Da.,  Marti,  ^/a/.). 
The  advantages  of  this  view  are  (a)  that  it  accepts  the  narrative  as  being 
the  simple  recital  of  historical  facts  which  it  apparently  is,  while,  at  the  same 
lime,  it  does  away  with  the  moral  difficulties  involved  in  other  views  that  do 
the  same;  (jJ)  that  it  furnishes  a  reasonable  basis  for  Hosea*s  evident  love 
for  his  wife;  (r)  that  it  most  easily  explains  the  processes  through  which 
Hosea  came  to  a  realization  of  the  mutual  relationship  of  Yahweh  and  Israel; 
(ii)  that  it  is  strongly  supported  by  chap.  3,  which  describes  Ilosea  as  taking 
back  his  wife  who  had  been  dismissed  on  account  of  her  adultery,  which 
dismissal  would  not  have  been  justiBable  if  Hosea  had  married  her  with  full 
knowledge  of  her  having  been  previously  immoral.  The  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  it  (cf,  Volz,  ZwTh.  XLl,  J21-35  ;  Da.  DB,  II.  422) 
are  (tf)  the  fact  that  it  necessitates  the  supposition  that  Hosea,  after  an 
experience  running  through  many  years,  looked  back  upon  it  all,  and  in- 
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tcrpMed  ft»  a  direct  call  of  Yahweh  what  was  in  a  luge  measore  doe 
to  bk  own  natural  tmpalic&;  (i)  tlie  fact  tliat  to  tzke  oat  of  Host's 
fife  the  number  of  yc&ra  neceasuy  for  the  occnircoce  of  the  ctcaa  bjlt* 
rated  here  leaves  comparativelj  Utile  of  Kb  life  to  be  tpent  in  pfoptie 
actMtf ;  (0  if  we  accept  the  view  of  We,  (»o  WRS,,  Kiic^  GAa,  Now.]| 
that  Hosea  dUl  not  diacover  his  wifc^i  inftdclity  until  after  the  UiitJ^  of  I 
ftnt-boTD,  it  fotlowB  that  his  domestic  experience  had  little  to  do  widi 
cooception  c^f  hts  missiont  for  he  foretells  the  doom  of  Israel  is  tbe  name 
of  hb  first  child,  Jexreel ;  (J)  however,  whether  he  learned  of  his  wife's 
faitble^ness  before  the  birth  of  Jezreel  (so  Che.  in  WRS.  /Vo^  p.  112),  or 
after  that  event,  and  before  the  birth  of  the  other  two,  it  is  scarcely  probable _ 
that  he  woald  have  kept  Gotncr  in  his  boose  and  permitted  her  to  go  on  bl 
adaltcry;  (e)  the  fact  that  the  wife's  infidelity  did  not  develop  until  after  the 
marriage  would  have  been  too  important  an  item  to  have  been  completely 
ignored  in  the  text  (cf.  Marti's  view  that  Comer's  in5delity  was  not  discovered 
till  after  the  birth  of  all  three  children);  (/)  it  is  no  easier  to  think  of 
Yahwch  as  commanding  Hosea  to  marrx  a  woman  whom  Yahweh  knowa 
to  be  about  to  break  her  marriage  vows  than  it  is  to  think  of  him  as 
commanding  Hosea  to  marry  a  recognized  harlot;  (^)  the  purpose  of  the 
marriage  does  not  appear  on  this  supposition ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  teach 
Hosea  the  idea  of  Yahweh  as  Israers  husband,  for  this  was  a  common 
Semitic  conception;  nor  could  he  have  passed  immediately  from  the  thought 
of  his  own  love  for  his  wicked  wife  to  that  of  Yahweh*s  love  for  Israel, — 
he  must  have  had  a  special  revelation  of  this  thought,  —  hence  the  marriage 
was  unnecessary;  nor  was  it  necessary  in  order  to  arouse  the  prophetic  spirit 
in  Hosea,  for  he  could  not  have  seen  in  his  own  experience  an  analogy  to 
Yahweh^s  experience  with  Israel  had  he  not  previously  had  a  prophet's 
realization  of  Israel's  wickedness;  nor  is  it  sufhcient  to  say  that  the  mar- 
riage was  to  teach  Hosea  how  deep  was  Yahweh's  love  and  anguish  and 
how  base  was  Israel's  ingratitude,  —  such  sympathy  could  come  only  through 
clear  insight  into  Israers  complete  revolt  from  Yahweh  in  cultua  and  life; 
(A)  while  it  is  /er  se  possible  that  the  revelation  contained  in  the  marriage 
WIS  limited  to  Hosea  himself,  the  brevity  of  the  representation  and  its  close 
intermingling  with  the  remaining  utterances  speak  against  it,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  in  such  cases  the  mediating  positjom  of  the  prophet  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel  always  appears. 


2  5.  For  the  land  goes  a-whoring  from  after  Yahweh']  The 
land  represents  the  individual  inhabitants  and  is  used  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  Israel,  excluding  Judah,*  The  sense  of 
the  symbol  is  plain  :  (i)  the  prophet  represents  Yahweh  ; 
(2)    Gomer  who  is  married    to   the   prophet,   is   Israel  who  is 

•Wa..Che,  Now,.  e/aA 
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married  to  Yahweh;  (j)  as  Gomer  after  marriage  goes  astray, 
so  Israelj  after  a  period,  goes  a-whoring  after  other  gods.  ^3,  And 
took  Gomer^  t}u  daughter  of  Diblaim'\  Much  fruitless  efifort  has 
been  spent  in  seeking  a  symbolical  meaning  for  Gomer.  This 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prophet  so  interprets  the 
names  of  the  children,  and  because  **  Gomer  "  is  not  an  ordinary 
name;  e.g,  {a)  ** consumption,"  and  this  with  Diblaim  =  **  cor- 
rupt mass  of  figs  " ;  *  {b)  "  completeness  '*  (cf.  Jer.  tctcAc^t- 
/tcVij),  with  Diblaira  s  **  cakes  of  figs,  sensual  pleasure  ";t 
(f)  destruction,  ruin,}  referring  to  the  punishment  coming; 
{d)  coals  ;§  {e)  marriageable  maiden,  daughter  of  wantonness.  || 
Besides  the  interpretations  of  Bath  Diblaim  given  above  may  be 
mentioned  doppeigattigefi  3C  which  reads  :  *'  Go  prophesy  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  idolatry,  etc,/'  and  **  Gomer,  daugh- 
ter of  raisin -cakes,*'  f>,  ardent  worshipper  of  Baal**  Kimchi 
suggests  that  Gomer  was  a  well-known  harlot  of  the  prophet's 
time.  But  no  symbolical  meaning  attaches  to  the  word,  since 
the  prophet  gives  none,  although  to  the  others  he  gives  it,  and 
since  the  emphasis  rests  upon  the  children  rather  than  upon  the 
mother.  In  this  case  Gomer  is  a  historical  person, ft  ^^^d  Diblaim 
may  refer  to  her  father,  or  to  her  home,  bath  having  both  usages ; 
cf.  Diblathaim,  a  city  of  Moab,  Nu.  33^  Je,  48^, — And  bore  him 
a  S0n'\  Some  Mss.  (r.J.)  omit  "him"  ;  in  any  case,  the  context 
demands  that  the  son  be  one  bora  in  sin,  though  recognized  for 
the  mother's  sake.  Any  son  born  while  Gomer  is  recognized  as 
his  wife  will  be  his  son.  —  4.  CaU  his  name  Jezreei^  Four  points 
may  be  noted:  (i)  The  name  is  symbolical  and  refers  to  the 
great  battle-ground  (cf.  Ju.  4*'*  6*"^  7**^'  1  S.  29^*^)  on  which 
Jehu  had  massacred  the  family  of  Ahab  (2  K.  9,  10),  In  giving 
this  name  to  the  bastard  son,  he  plainly  characterizes  Jehu's  act  as 
wicked  and  ruinous.  This  opinion,  differing  from  that  of  2  K,  lo**, 
represents  the  opinion  of  Hosea  and  the  moral  reformers  of  his 
time,  a  century  after  the  event*  A  century  had  given  the  prophets 
a  better  point  of  view.  The  cult  of  Jehu  and  his  descendants  was 
not  one  which  the  prophet  of  the  period  could  endorse.    (2)  Per- 
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haps,  as  Nowack  suggests,  the  prophet  had  before  him  Elijah's 
prediction  of  the  downfall  of  Ahab's  home  on  account  of  Nabolh's 
blood  (i  K.  ii****^).  (3)  The  prophet  does  not  yet  know,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  name  of  the  son  as  compared  with  the  name 
of  the  daughter  (v.**),  that  his  wife  is  faithless  to  him.*  (4)  From 
the  words  that  follow :  /  wUl  avenge  ike  blood  of  Jfzreei  upon 
the  house  of  Jehu  ^  and  will  cause  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  cease^ 
it  appears  that  Hosea  expected  the  end  of  Jehu's  dynasty  and  the 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  come  at  the  same  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
about  twenty-one  years  (743-722  B.C.)  passed  before  the  kingdom 
ceased  to  exist,  and  during  this  period  six  kings  sat  upon  the 
throne.  This  is  all  the  more  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
prophet  himself  lived  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Zechartah, 
and  might  easily  have  changed  this  definite  expression  which 
was  not  fulfilled  to  one  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  facts ; 
which  goes  to  show  that  neither  the  prophet  nor  his  contem- 
poraries were  accustomed  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  letter 
of  prophetic  speech.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  from 
history  that  with  the  fall  of  Jehu's  dynasty  the  end  in  the 
larger  sense  had  begun  to  show  itself.  —  5.  Tlie  bow  of  Israel  ~\ 
i>.  power  (cf.  Gn.  49*^  Je,  49^  Jb.  2g^),  —  /n  the  valley  of  Je%reel\ 
Jezreel  was  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  Ahab's  family  by  Jehu; 
hence  the  valley  of  Jezreel  is  selected  as  the  most  fitting  place 
for  the  infliction  of  vengeance  for  this  deed.f  —  6.  And  she 
bare  a  daughter']  Now  the  prophet  has  discovered  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  his  wife,  for  he  is  instructed :  Call  her  name  A^o-pity'] 
Literally,  She  is  not  pitied  or  ioved^  an  independent  sentence 
used  as  a  proper  name ;  the  explanation  follows :  /  will  no 
longer  have  pity  (or  hn^e)  for  the  house  of  Israel,  that  I  shouhi 
at  all  forgi^ve  them^  Other  renderings  of  the  last  clause  are  : 
(1)  but  will  utterly  take  them  away;t  (2)  hut  I  will  take  away 
from  them  (everything) ;  §  {3)  but  I  will  completely  forget  them ;  || 
(4)  but  I  will  lift  up  my  hand  (in  solemn  oath)  against  ihem.T 
Marti  omits  this  clause.  —  7*  But  I  will  have  pity  upon  the  house 


•  So  Wc.  WRS,,  Kutf,.  Now. ;  but  cf.  Che.  (vj.), 

t  Meinhold,  p.  64.  treats  v,^  us  a  later  addition. 
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of  Judah\  This  verse  is  from  a  later  hand  *  because  (i)  it  occa- 
sions an  intemiption  in  the  description  of  the  prophet*s  domestic 
history,  and  its  connection  with  Yahweh  and  Israel;  (2)  the 
phrase  **  Yahweb  their  God"  does  not  occur  in  pre-Deuteronomic 
hterature;  (3)  other  verses  relating  to  Judah  are  suspicious; 
(4)  it  reflects  the  deliverance  of  Judah  in  Sennacherib's  time 
(701  B.C.),  —  And  will  deliver  them  by  Yahweh  their  Gmt]  The 
interpolator  apparently  forgets  that  he  is  representing  Yahweh 
himself  as  spealttng,  and  thus  drops  into  the  use  of  the  third 
person.  —  And  not  .  .  ,  by  bow^  nor  by  sword^  nor  by  equipment^ 
nor  by  horses^  nor  by  Iwrsemen^  This  repudiation  of  all  human 
help  and  this  absolute  confidence  in  Yahweh*s  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  deliver  his  people  in  miraculous  ways  represent  a  charac- 
teristicaliy  late  conception  (cf.  Ez.  39*"*"  Jo.  2®  3**"*^  Zc.  14"). — 
8,  And  she  weaned  ♦  ,  .  and  bare  a  son']  The  period  of  time 
between  the  birth  of  the  first  child  and  that  of  the  third  would 
cover  from  six  to  eight  years,  since  children  were  not  weaned 
until  they  were  two  or  three  years  old.f  —  Call  his  name  Not- 
my-peopk,  for  ye  are  not  my  people  and  I  am  not  your  God] 
This  expresses  the  complete  estrangement  existing  between  Israel 
and  Yahweh,  and  Yahweh 's  purpose  to  leave  Israel  to  its  fate. 
This  translation  involves  a  slight  change  of  text  (vj.)  which  seems 
to  be  demanded  by  the  context.  JHST  **  I  will  not  be  to  you" 
furnishes  essentially  the  same  thought, 

S.  IDT  r^n^]  Cstr,  foil,  by  relative  clause  with  relative  omiltcd;  two  pot- 
tible  constructions  I  (1)  the  beginning  of  thiit  whicb  Yahweh  spoke,  cf*  Pi. 
81**  Jb.  iS'^  (Ma,,  Mau.,  Sharpe);  or  (2)  in  the  beginning  when  Yahweh 
spoke,  cf,  Gn»  i*  =  In  the  begioning  when  God  created^  etc.,  Ps.  4'  90^*; 
GK.  1301/;  H.  8.  2£\  KC.  385^  (Ew.,  Ke.»  Now,).  Other  constructions 
have  been  suggested:  (l)  to  regard  't  "T  as  in  apposition  with  *0»3  (vA) 
=  ••  In  the  days  of  Jcroboanip  etc.,  in  the  beginning  when  Yahweh  spoke, 
etc";  but  in  this  cft»e  we  should  expect  a  rcpeltlion  of  the  prep*  3  with  'P 
and  the  omission  of  1  before  ^D^3;  (2)  to  take  the  phrase  as  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  verse*  "  In  the  days  of  Jcroboani,  etc*  (was)  the  beginning  of 


•So  We.;  Sta.  Geseh.  I.  577;  Co.  ZAW.  VII.  085;  Kue,  Eini.,-  Gieseb. 
Beitr^e,  213;  SGhwaliy.  IAH\  X.  227;  Che.  in  WRS.  PrtTpk.  p.  m.;  Oort, 
ThT.  XXIV.  345 1;  Now.,  GAS..  Gu..  Seescroann,  Meinhold,  Marti;  but  cL  Kd. 
Einl.  309  ;  BiShmer,  ZwTh,  XLV.  5. 

t  CC  ZDPV.  IV.  65  ;  Now.  Arch.  L  171. 
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that,  etc";  (3)  to  make  n'^n  the  subj,  of  what  foUowa,  "the  beginning 
which  Yabweh  spoke  with  Hosea  was  that  Yahweh  said  to  Hosca'*;  (4)  to 
treat  the  clause  ina  .  ,  .  nSnn  as  a  gloss,  and,  connecting  vs.*  •'"*  *,  to  read 
(^omitting  1),  "In  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  etc,  Yahweh  said  to  Hosca"  (Hi.). 
Other  readings  have  been  suggested  for  "^ai,  viz.  ^st  (>T),  inf.  const.;  ^3*t 
(W^C);  and  abo  -v|t  as  a  noun,  cf.  n^c^  and  Je.  5"  (Merc,  Hd.).  —  F«^i"i3] 
On  the  following  pisqa,  or  space,  cf.  Bacr*s  note,  p,  59;  GK.  iji;  and  Weir, 
//fh'.  Tex/,  94,  This  is  one  of  the  twenty-eight  verses  in  which  pisqa  is 
inserted  iinmed lately  after  alhnah.  ^ — "f?  np]  For  other  cases  of  zeugma  see 
2»*  Gn.  |Ji  1  S.  t'^i*  Je.  19»  Ez.  &>  (cf.  Ka  S/il  122  f,)*  — o^Jijr  rrw]  On 
pi  in  abslr.  to  express  intensity,  GK.  124  f.;  H.  3,  2  /> ;  K6.  261  J;  Ew.*  179; 
on  the  use  of  annewon  to  express  characteristic  qualities,  GK,  128/;  K6. 335  a, 
—  njTP  nr]  Intens.  inf.  aba, ;  the  impf,  (a  fut.  in  S  and  K)  is  a  frcq.  of  the 
pres,;  H.  21,  2;  GK.  107^.  This  word  nji  as  distinguished  from  qKj  means 
lo  £i>mmif  /ornicafi^n,  and  is  used  almost  wholly  of  the  woman,  either  married 
or  unmarried  (used  of  man  only  in  Nu.  25*,  with  Qjr^  as  subj.)  ;  while  *ikj  meant 
to  cpmmif  aduitery^  and  is  used  usually  of  the  man,  always  with  another  man's 
wife  ;  sometimes  of  the  womin  (Lv.  20^*^  Ho,  4*^ ' ,  etc.).  —  nnwn]  Lit.  from 
after,  cf,  Dt.  7*  2  S.  7*  20*  Is.  59^^;  frequent  constr.  for  from  going  after^ 
used  of  those  who  abandon  a  person  or  party  whom  they  have  before  fol- 
lowed ;  Ko,  213  i^ — 3.  o^^3i  na]  On  cstr.  cf.  K6.  306  ot»  —  4.  S«y-*r]  God 
S9ws:  cf.  liroilar  formations  in  ^n'yv?\  SKm%  SK^tsc'S  Lag.  BN*  131.  — '^mi'^cij 

1  marks  apod,  after  prec.  protasis,  aj?a  "i>j7  (cf.  s-^-tac^  v>);  GK.  112  u^ 
and  lA^di  K5,  367/. — ci]  On  force  of  pi,  K6.  259  f.  —  5.  n^ii]  ^^^ 
familiar  formula,  GK,  HZy\  Dr.  §  121,  06s.  I  ;  H.  25,  4.  — ^Hnt'  P^J?j  The 
prop,  name  is  used  in  this  paragraph  of  the  city*  the  plain,  and  the  son  of 
Hosca;  for  other  examples  of  the  plain,  Jos.  17"  Ju.  6f";  cf.  also  Ho.  2*-**.  — 
6.  ^!:«m]  Either  impers.  or  with  the  subj,  (Yahweh)  to  be  supplied. ^ — nsm  hS] 
This  has  been  taken  as  a  Pu*  ptcp.  with  z  dropped,  but  the  regular  negative 
with  the  ptcp.  is  pw;  it  is  probably  a  pausal  form  of  the  pf.  3  sg.  f.  (cf.  Is»  54*^ 
Pr.  28'*),  On  this  use  of  the  neg.  in  proper  names,  GK.  152,  note  t ; 
Kd.  352/. — ^Vf   n^}  —  LaL  non  /am.  —  Qn-^tt  «i*Oik]   Verbal  appos»j  H,  36, 

2  ;  GK.  120^.  On  the  transU/f/K  or  /ove^  the  Grk.transl.  (v.s.)  vary,  0  using 
for  BjnK,  iXtijffai  ;  Compltit.  dyawyj^tu  (cf,  Paul,  in  Rom.  9'-^).  The  word  is 
used  of  the  love  of  a  father  for  his  son  (Pis.  103I'),  and  of  God  for  man 
(Is.  jo"^*).  —  nji  H^i  ^j]  ^5  indicates  result  (Mau.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Che., 
Now.,  GAS.;  K6.,  395  A),  and  is  not  adversative  «5CT',  New.,  Hd,),  while  KW 
here  =  T^p  ttvi  =  /u^/  nway  guili  —forgive  (K6,  209  b).  Cf.  this  usage  with 
ace.  in  Ex,  32"'  Ho.  14*  Mi,  7**,  etc.;  but  also  as  here  with  py  omitted  and 
S  of  person,  Gn.  18*  Nu.  i^^^  Is,  2®  Ps,  99^. — T.  '«i^  n»3"nKi]  Emph,  being 
suggested  in  contrast  with  t:^^  po  (v.").  It  is  ea^  to  see  the  origin  of  this 
gloss.  — ari'?H  mn^i]  Cf,  12'  Zc.  lo^^  Is*  26^  45I'  Ps.  i8*^  44«.— *ij>  ncpa] 
Note  the  arrangement  of  the  five  nouns:  (t)  by  b&w  and  hy  rword^  (2)  ami 
by  battle^  (3)  by  horse  and  by  horsemen  ;  war  includes  all  the  others  and 
is  altogether  superfluous  in  the  list,  especially  in  the  middle   of  it.     Now, 
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and  Marti  om«  it ;  Che.  translates  '*  equipment  of  war.^'  Perhaps  the  thought 
IS  to  be  divided  thus:  "and  I  will  not  deliver  them  by  bow  nor  by  sword; 
nor  in  battle  by  horse  nor  by  horsemen.'*  In  any  case  the  rhythm  demands 
that  riDnVcji  go  with  the  two  following  instead  of»  as  according  lo  the 
accents,  with  the  two  preceding  nouns. 

§  3.  The  purchase  of  Qomer  as  a  slava^  and  her  retention 
**  many  days/'  3*^.  The  prophet  was  compelled  by  his  love  for 
Gomcr,  faithless  as  she  was,  to  purchase  her,  out  of  the  depths  of 
infamy  into  which  she  had  fallen,  at  the  price  of  a  slave.  He  does 
not,  however,  at  ooce  reestablish  the  old  relationship ;  she  is  to 
be  disciplined,  to  lead  a  life  shut  off  from  men,  even  from  her 
husband.  This  period  of  seclusion  will  last  *'  many  days.**  The 
prophet  is  led  to  see  in  this  also  (i)  a  parallel  of  Yahweh's 
treatment  of  Israel ;  and  (2)  this  together  with  the  first  act  of  the 
domestic  tragedy  constitutes  his  call  to  preach,  and  furnishes  him 
the  fundamental  factor  in  his  preaching. 

The  literary  form  of  this  section  is  distinctly  poetic.  In  no  portion  of  the 
book  is  the  parallelism  more  marked,  or  more  perfect.  The  first  person  Is 
employed  instead  of  the  third,  as  in  chap.  r.  There  are  three  strophes  of  6» 
6,  and  5  lines,  in  which  the  trimeter  movement  prevails*  The  tirst  (v,*) 
describes  the  faithlessness  of  both  Gomer  and  Israel;  the  second  (va>^)  is 
devoted  to  Gomer,  picturing  her  degradation  and  seclusion;  the  third  (v.*) 
is  devoted  to  Israel,  picturing  her  degradation  and  secluision.  V.^  is  a 
later  addition  {v.i.}  In  this  piece,  which  stands  closely  related  with  the 
contents  of  chap,  i,  both  in  form  and  thought,  the  artistic  element  if 
seen  in  (1)  the  distribution  of  the  contents  into  the  three  strophes  (vj.); 
(2)  the  regularity  of  the  rhythm  (falling  to  a  dimeter  only  once,  in  "yuui 
?i>Sk);  (3)  the  parallelism;  (4)  the  use  of  poetical  phrases  like  jn  nanw 
Pfiitjo;  (5)  the  use  of  rare  and  poetical  words,  like  ^S'TM  (v,^)  and  ^nV 
(v,*);  (6)  the  use  of  the  first  person  throughout;  (7)  the  asaonance  prevail* 
ing  in  the  closing  lines  of  each  strophe,  vh.  the  recurrence  of  p%  in  lines 
5  and  6  of  strophe  1 ;  of  ^.  in  lines  4-6  of  strophe  2;  and  of  ]>h  in  lines  3-5 
of  strophe  3. 

I.  T^  nantr]  0  dyairiiffav  irQvripd  (=  jn  nar^H);  «o  S  («o  also  Hermann, 
JfA'  1879,  p,  515;  the  reading  rariw  Is  adopted  by  Mich.^  Oort;  Patter- 
son, /Mr.  VI!.  194;  Ga.;  Volz,  ZwTA.  XLL  331;  Oet^  Marti);  but  X 
-^awitfjJtnriv  rft  Tr\yifflow;  2,  {f^t  iripov  (=  rinii).  Or.  r^^.  Hat  o*jn  rani*. 
Bach.  (foil.  Benary)  points  na^K  =  tmik  ike  Icfvi  of  a  friend^  and  om.  noHjoi 
as  a  gloss  on  'itr,  suggesting  that  the  whole  expression  is  a  later  correction 
made  to  offset  the  narrative  of  the  prophet's  relation  to  Gomer  in  chap,  t. 
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—  TT*  ^J3]  Bab,  Co<L  TP'*  n*3,  —  8.  n->3Ki]  Q  jceil  itnff9uffdfiri¥  (=  n^3trm)j 
fo  S  (so  abo  HaL), — onpr  in>]  ^  i^/icX  ofwi;  (=  ->d^  Vaj);  so  Syr.- Hex. 
il  om.  the  first  on^,  Gr.,  folL  0,  p  *73j(so  Wc.  ( ?  ),  Oort,  Awr.).  —  ^»^t^H 
caj;]  Gr*D^icni  onrK(?),  —  8.   »S  ^aFn]   H  txpictabU  me;  so  X.  r^o^So* 

ie;  ®S  otn.  DJ.  \Vc,  insetts  ki3«  vh  before  yh^  (so  Gr.,  Now^  Oort,  Em^i 
cf.  AE,  and  Ki-,  who  supplied  it  in  thought).  Under  {SK,  iS6o,  pp.  739  f.; 
cf.  RicdcU  l^it  H^)  substitutes  t^Vw  for  l^^w.  St  adds  *3J>«  after  ^jie.  Bach, 
inserts  ^w  with  some  *uch  voluntative  as  rtHi3«  implied.  Oct,  ^V  >jk  ojv  of 
*Sk  ^jh  oj%  taking  »JK  as  imv.  of  njw,  to  ngh^  Read  ']•'>»  ^j^^k  dji  (cf.  Marti); 
for  the  idiom  Sk  r»*»  cf.  On*  ji^  —  4*  -uy  TKI  7^3  i'^k]  Co.  and  Now.  om* 
as  gloss.  —  naKs]  O  9vifta<rFiiphv  (=n3Tc);  so  j&lL  Other  Greek  versions. 
iTTiJX^r.  —  o^o'^j'^1  'TICK  t^l*i]  0  oW^  irpar^ar  ovd^  ^iJXwi-,  which  latter  word 
represents  D^o.i  elsewhere,  e^,  Dt,  33*  I  S.  14*'  (Gr.;  cf,  Qie.  CrU  BiS,), 
A,  Kal  dicDiJorraf  5t*  i^bT^ftAJot  Kal  3tcb  fLt>p<ptMf/juiTUP ;  S^  1?3^)  vA*^iS  ]}90 
l^m-n  >aljffo;  V  2.,  e,  simply  iraml iterate  the  Hebr.  —  6.  ittjc]  6  ^ka-ti^ 
tf^oFTa* ;  r,  fTatR^<rw<r4 ;  S  .n\|Jo. — ^O'^D^n  nnnna]  U  /«  Hovissimo  ditntm^ 
v.*  as  a  whole  comes  from  a  later  period  (so  Stark,  ZA  l^.  XL  249;  Co. 
ZAIV^VU.  2S5,  and  AiViA  172;  Oort,  Volt,  Now.;  MsMi,  £B.  2122;  but 
ct.  Seesemann,  42  and  Now.*) ;  this  appears  from  (i)  the  lack  of  anything 
in  the  narrative  of  Hose  a  and  his  wife  to  which  the  statement  here  might 
correspond.  Hosea,  clearly,  did  rtflf  take  back  bis  wife;  he  went  only  so  far 
as  to  place  her  in  seclusion.  Not  a  word  in  the  narrative  points  to  her  re- 
mstatcment  in  the  family.  (2)  The  tone  and  contents  of  this  verse  accord 
completely  with  those  of  a^'^  *■'*'-,  which  for  many  reasons  must  be  treated 
as  of  later  origin  (vj.).  (3)  The  language  of  the  verse  points  to  a  later 
time:  {a)  -inc  occurs  only  in  Dt.,  Je.,  P*.,  Pr.,  Jb.,  late  parts  of  Is.,  and 
Mi.  7*^  (a  late  passage),  where  the  usage  here  is  exactly  paralleled ; 
(3)  D^D^n  n^-»rw  occurs  besides  in  Dt,,  Jc.,  Ez,,  Dn.,  Is.  2^  (Mi.  4I)  Gn.  49^ 
Nu.  24^*  —  the  last  two  passages  having  been  edited  late  (cf.  Stfirk,  ZA  tK 
XI.  247  (t);  (^)  ■^13  T'n, — the  expectation  of  a  Messianic  king  is  of  later 
origin,  having  its  beginning  M'ith  Isaiah;  and  the  name  David  is  not  applied 
to  him  until  the  days  of  Jeremiah  and  E7,ekieL  Moreover^  the  full  vrrittng 
i*n  is  late  (this  phrase  is  taken  as  an  interpolation  by  We.,  Sta.  C  VL  T.  577; 
Gu.,  VaL,  Seescmann,  Now.*,  Meinhold) ;  («/)  3«,  as  applied  to  Yahwch,  i» 
found  only  in  later  writings,  r^.  Je.,  Ne.,  Pa.,  Is.  40-66, 

m.  L  Onc/f  more  go,  Lwe  (this)  woman'\  The  Tir  is  thtis  to  be 
taken  with  ^S,*  and  not  with  "lOK'"  in  contrast  wth  '*  in  the  begin- 
ning "(i^)*t     The  "woman*'  is  unquestionably  the  same  woman, 

•  So  (he  accents,  CAIT,  Cal.  Merc.,  Ma*.  HL.  Sim.,  WiL,  Or.,  Che.,  Bach.,  Gu., 
We.,  Now,.  GAS,.  Marti. 

t  Ew.(?)  Umb. ;  Oort,  7^71  XXIV.  355  (who  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  c 
^Hy  follows  its  verb)  ■  Gr. 
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Gomer,  described  in  chap.  1/  because  (i)  she  is  later  defined 
as  an  adulteress;  (2)  she  plays  the  part,  in  parallelism  with 
Israel,  represented  by  Gomer;  (3)  her,  of  and  I  bought  her  (v.*), 
refers  to  a  particular  woman,  viz.  the  one  described  in  v.^ ;  {4)  if 
this  is  another  woman,  why  is  not  some  reference  made  to  the 
fact?  (5)  the  introduction  of  two  women  would  entirely  spoil  the 
essential  thought  The  only  considerations  for  supposing  this  a 
different  woman  t  are  (i)  the  lack  of  an  article  with  nPK;  but 
v.i. ;  (2)  the  lack  of  historical  data  concerning  the  treatment  of 
the  first  wife,  but,  on  any  hypothesis,  the  account  must  be  reck- 
oned meagre  and  defective;  (3)  the  money  of  v.*  is  the  dowry, 
but  this  is,  in  itself,  a  wrong  assumption  ;  v.L  In  order  to  avoid 
the  force  of  the  evidence  which  chap.  3  furnishes  for  the  prevailing 
interpretation,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  chapter  is  from  a  later 
date,  I  because  (i)  in  1*  and  in  chap.  2  the  marriage  relation  is 
between  Yah  we  h  and  the  land,  but  in  3*  between  Yah  we  h  and  the 
som  of  Israel;  Hosea  might  have  learned  to  sobstitute  Israel  for 
landy  but  not  iom  of  Israel;  the  latter  involves  such  a  weakening 
of  the  figure  as  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  imagination  of  one  man  ; 

(2)  in  3'  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  turned  to  "other  gods," 
while  elsewhere  Hosea  speaks  only  of  images  of  Yahweh  set  up  at 
local  shrines  which  he  never  accredits  with  real  existence  as  gods ; 

(3)  chap.  3  represents  Hosea  as  arriving  at  the  thought  of  Yah- 
weh's  love  for  wicked  Israel ;  if  he  had  done  so,  this  thought  must 
have  ruled  his  later  utterances ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  no  such 
thought  appears  ;  the  opposite  feeling  is  rather  dominant  (cf,  9**^^ 
^3")  J  (4)  chap.  3  is  in  reality  an  allegorical  narrative  which  was 
added  to  the  literal  account  of  facts  in  chap,  i  at  a  later  date. 
It  is  evident  that,  either  intentionally  or  otherwise,  something 
has  been  omitted,  viz,  how  Gomer  came  into  the  situation  in 
which  chap.  3  finds  her.    Did  she  abandon  her  husband  ?  or,  did 


•  Geb..  Burkms,  Stuck,  Ew,,  Hd.,  Kurtr,  Pu*.  Chc,  Pttton  {JBU  XV,  15), 
We.,  Gu.,  Now,.  GAS..  HaU 

t  Schmidt.  Bauer.  Ma.,  Eich.,  New.»  Ke,.  Or.*  Sccsemann,  Marti. 

tSo  Volz,  7AiiTh,  XLI.  521-5;  c£.  also  Marti»  EB.  2123,  note  a.  and  in  his 
Dodtkapropktton,  who  makes  it  alateradditbn  intended  as  an  allegory  concerning 
Israel,  chap*  i  having  been  taken  as  relating  to  Judah;  in  which  case  Hosea  bad 
two  wives,  one  literal*  vix.  Gomer  (—Judah)*  one  allegorical  (chap.  3)'=  Israel; 
ct  £2.23. 
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he  drive  her  from  his  house?  —  Behved  of  a  paramour  and  an 
aduliertis'l  The  first  words  are  read  laving  evil  (z'«r.),  a  general 
term  followed  by  one  more  specific  (but  see  Nowack)  ;  laving  a 
kmer,  />.  one  not  her  husband  (r.j.),  (cf,  the  use  of  'snK  in  this 
verse)  ;  lotted  by  her  husbandy^  thus  making  her  sin  all  the  greater 
(cf.  in  Ct.  5^*,  and  the  parallelism  in  the  next  member  in  which 
Yahweh's  love  for  Israel  is  indicated) ;  xvith  the  love  of  a  friend^ 
Uke^  etc.  (z7.j.).  The  ^C  is,  however,  to  be  preferred,t  and,  if 
adopted,  greatly  intensifies  the  degradation  into  which  the  woman 
had  fallen.  The  thought  is,  go  love  this  woman,  disgraced  and 
fallen  as  she  is.  pn  means  paramour  also  in  Je.  ^  La,  i*.  \  — 
As  Yahweh  lai^es  the  sons  of  Israel']  This  modifies  the  principal 
verb  of  the  command  :  Love  her,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  only  be 
doing  what  Yahweh  does  for  Israel  under  similar  circumstances. 
—  Alt/tough  they  turn  to  other  gods]  Cf.  2^"  *^*'' ^'■' ;  these  gods 
were  the  Canaanitish  Baalim  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  givers 
of  the  products  of  the  soil,  —  And  are  lovers  of  cakes  of  grapes] 
A  clause  parallel  with  the  preceding,  and  describing,  not  the  gods  § 
(who  were  foreign  and  lovers  of,  etc.),  but  the  Israelites,  ||  who,  in 
becoming  lovers  of  raisin-cakes,  are  adopting  the  customs  of  the 
Canaanitish  cult  in  their  worship  of  Yahweh.  While  elsewhere 
(i  S.  25*"  2  S.  6^^)  this  phrase  refers  to  an  ordinary  article  of  food, 
although  in  the  latter  case,  doubtless,  associated  with  a  sacrificial 
feast,  it  is  here  used  with  some  sarcasm,  as  one  of  **  the  Dionysiac 
features  "  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  f  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
givers  of  the  grapes*  For  the  rendering  flagons  of  wine,  and 
the  inteqiretation  of  it  as  a  reference  to  ordinary  debauchery,** 
there  is  no  support. — 2.  And  so  I  bought  her  to  me^  This  is  the 
inexplicable  point  in  the  entire  transaction.  We  may  only  guess 
why  the  purchase  was  necessary.  There  arc  three  possibilities : 
( I )  she  had  been  divorced,  and  was  now  the  wife  of  another ; 
but  if  this  were  the  case,  according  to  Je.  3*'  she  could  not  have 
returned  to  her  former  husband  even  if  the  second  had  died  (cf. 
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Dt  24^"^)  ;  perhaps,  however,  this  law  was  not  yet  in  existence 
in  Hosea's  times ;  •  or  (2)  she  had  actually  become  the  slave- 
concubine  of  some  one,  and  the  price  paid  is  the  price  of  a  slave ; 
or  (3)  the  whole  proceeding  is  exceptional,  and  a  price  is  paid 
merely  to  prevent  altercation  with  the  man  with  whom  she  has 
been  living.f  In  any  case,  to  regard  the  money  as  the  price 
paid  for  a  slave  {  is  easier  than  to  understand  that  the  prophet 
here  describes:  (i)  the  provision  which  he  makes  for  a  decent 
support  until  she  shall  be  fully  reinstated,!  or  (2)  the  dowry 
which  always  goes  with  a  marriage.  ||  — For  fifteen  pieces  0/  silver ^ 
and  a  homer  of  barley^  and  a  leihek  of  barley\  Five  difliculties 
present  themselves  here :  (i)  the  unknown  word  "lethek"  (7'./.)  ; 
(2)  the  absence  of  the  preposition  2  (=  price)  from  the  words 
"  homer ''  and  *'  lethek  "  ;  (3)  the  apparent  uselessness  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  **  barley  "  ;  (4)  the  lack  of  any  explanation  for  the 
payment  of  this  price  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  grain  ;  (5)  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  barley.  The  text  is  clearly  suspi- 
cious* The  piece  of  silver  is,  as  usual,  the  shekel  (=^  75  cents (?)), 
A  homer  =  10  ephahs  (cf.  Ez,  45")  ==  30  seahs  =  8  bushels-  A 
seah  of  barley,  according  to  2  K,  7%  was  worth  one-half  a  shekel ; 
but  this  was  at  the  close  of  a  siege.  The  '*  lethek  **  (^^/.)  by  tradi- 
tion =  one-half  of  a  homer.  Accepting  this  traditional  valuation 
of  the  "lethek,"  and  rating  the  seah  at  one-third  of  a  shekel,  the 
price  of  the  grain  would  be  a  second  15  shekels.  The  value 
of  a  slave  (Ex,  21^*)  is  30  shekcb,  the  sum  here  named.  There  is 
no  good  basis  for  <@'s  botik  of  wine  (z/.j.Vlf  —  3.  Af any  days  shalt 
thou  siistiiifor  mf\  Sitting  stiil  is  intended  to  be  the  opposite  kind 
of  life  to  that  which  she  has  been  pursuing  (cf.  Is,  30^  Je.  8'*),  The 
designation  is  emphatic,  but  indefinite.  The  purpose  of  this  quiet 
and  secluded  life  is  a  moral  discipline,  which  in  the  end  will  pre- 
pare her  ** for  w^,"  i>.  to  resume  her  former  position  as  wife.    The 


•  Now,  t  Che  X  Hcs„  Ew..  Hd,,  On.  Wc 
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prophet  adds  three  specifications  to  this  general  statement,  which 
throw  light  opon  this  purpose  :  ihou  shait  not  play  the  harlot;  ihou 
shalt  not  have  a  huslfauif ;  norwiil  I  be  to  thee']  This  is  climactic. 
The  first  specification  goes  without  saying  ;  but  two  others  follow  : 
she  may  not  have  another  husband,  a  thing  in  itself  entirely 
proper;  and,  stronger  yet,  her  own  husband  will  grant  her  no 
intercoursCj  she  is  restrained  "  from  even  the  legitimate  gratifi- 
cation of  her  natural  instincts"  (Cheyne)  ;  she  most  give  up  her 
licentious  life ;  the  proper  conjugal  Ufe  is  denied  her  **  many 
days."  Literaliy,  thou  shaJt  not  be  to  a  man  (cL  Ru,  i^  Lv.  22^^ 
Nu*  30"  Dt.  24*,  etc.),  an  ordinary  expression  for  marriage.  The 
third  clause  reads  literally  according  to  the  present  text,  and 
also  I  unto  you ;  according  to  the  text  as  amended,  nor  will  I 
be  unto  thee  («>.  as  a  husband).  This  has  been  treated  in  many 
ways  (f^j.)  :  (i)  "And  also  I  shall  be  so  unto  you/*  i>.  he, 
the  prophet,  will  have  no  connection  with  any  other  woman ;  • 
(2)  "And  yet  I  am  kind  unto  thee'*;t  (3)  "And  also  I,  even 
I,  shall  not  be  unto  you"  (?^^v),  but  the  repetition  of  the  pro- 
noun is  not  probable  \  {4)  *'  And  also  I  will  go  away  from  thee  " 
(t?.j.)  ;  (5)  "And  also  1  .  ,  .  not  onto  thee'*  (inserting  b)^,  v.s)  ; 
(6)  "And  also  I  will  be  against  you**; J  (7)  "And  also  I  will 
not  be  unto  thee,"  the  force  of  vh  being  carried  over  from  preced- 
ing clause  ;  §  (S)  "  And  also  I  will  not  come  in  unto  you  **  (v,s,), 
—  4.  For  it  is  many  days  that  the  sons  of  Israel  shall  sit  still] 
In  other  words,  like  Goraer,  —  like  Israel ;  i>.  Israel  shall  be 
put  in  seclusion,  retention,  until  she  shall  have  acquired  a  new 
spirit.  As  in  the  preceding  case  the  time  is  indefinite ;  the 
discipline  consists  in  certain  deprivations ;  and  as  before,  these 
deprivations  are  distinctly  designated  in  climactic  order:  — 
(1)  Without  king  and  without  prince]  The  king  and  prince 
represent  the  rulers  of  the  state  (cf.  Ex.  3*"  2  S.  19**  i  K.  8*  20^ 
Je»  26",  also  Ho.  7*  8***  13%  where  king  and  prince  occur  to- 
gether). If  they  are  here  viewed  as  "lovers**  with  whom  Israel 
has  been  faithlessly  dallying,  the  demands  of  the  context  will 
be  satisfied ;  I  and  Hosea  seems  to  regard  them  in  i*  as  guilty 
of  injury  to  Israel.     Others  think  this  is  too  forced  and  prefer 
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to  regard  the  words  as  a  gloss  (iks,),  (2)  Without  sacrifice  and 
without  piilar\  For  sacrifice  ©SF  read  "altar."  The  conse- 
crated pillar  •  was  a  stone  erected  as  an  abode  or  sanctuary  for 
the  Deity  at  any  place  where  Deity  had  clearly  manifested  its 
presence  and  power.  There  were  ^  pillars'  at  Shechem  (Jos.  24^), 
Bethel  (Gn.  28***^),  Gilead  (On,  31*'''^),  Gilga!  (Jos.  4^),  Mizpah 
(i  S,  7^*'},  Gibeon  (2  S.  20*),  En-rogel  (i  K*  i'-^).  They  were  a 
common  feature  of  Canaanitish,  Phoenician,  and  Arabic  worship, 
and  in  early  times  were  in  good  repute  among  the  Hebrews, 
being  a  regular  accompaniment  of  every  sanctuary;  but  the  later 
legislation  prohibited  them  as  idolatrous  (Dt.  12*  16^  Ex.  ij** 
34^'"*),  A  part  of  Jehu's  work  as  ihe  champion  of  Yahweh  was  the 
destruction  of  the  '' pillars  "  of  Baal  (2  K.  10^').  Two  of  these 
sacred  stones  were  discovered  in  igoo  by  Professor  George  L, 
Robinson  near  the  road  up  to  the  high  place  at  Petra.f  "  Sacri- 
fice **  and  '* pillar"  make  a  pair  representing  worship,  or  the 
work  of  the  priest.  (3)  Without  ephod  and  terapkim\  These 
represented  means  of  discovery  of  the  divine  will  and  were  used 
in  worship.  The  ephod  %  was  an  image  of  the  deity.  This 
appears  most  plainly  (i)  from  the  account  of  the  making  of  an 
ephod  by  Gideon  (Ju.  8^^),  for  which  1700  shekels  of  gold  were 
used,  which  was  'set  up  *  (-acTl)  in  Ophra  and  became  an  object 
of  worship:  (2)  from  the  statement  that  the  sword  of  Goliath 
was  hung  behind  the  ephod  at  Nob  (i  S.  21^),  showing  that  the 
ephod  stood  out  from  the  wall  and  was  not  a  garment  hung  on  the 
wall ;   (3)  from  its  connection  with  teraphim  and  with  graven  and 


molten  iniages  (Ju.  17'"^  18'^ 


"").  §    The  ephod  was  probably 
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an  image  of  wood  or  stone,  covered  with  gold  or  other  precious 
meta!,  —  hence  its  name  "fiBlt  (cf.  fTiB^f,  Is.  jo**) ;  cf.  the  use  of 
the  same  word  for  the  garment,  or  covering,  of  the  priest  (Ex.  25^ 
I  S,  2").  On  the  basis  of  this  connection  with  the  priestly  ephod 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  sacred  lot  (i  S.  2j**  30^')  it  is  argued 
with  much  force  that  the  primitive  ephod  was  not  an  image,  but  a 
loin-cloth,  or  apron,  containing  pockets  from  which  the  lot  was 
drawn**  The  sanctuaries  at  Dan  (Ju.  17  and  18)  and  at  Nob 
(1  S.  21*  23*}  are  mentioned  as  having  ephods*  The  terapkim 
were  penates,  images  of  ancestors  t  (cf  i  S.  19*^^*  Gn.  31^*^^^). 
That  tbey  had  human  form  appears  plainly  from  the  story  of 
MichaFs  ruse  in  subsiitnting  the  teraphim  for  David  her  bus- 
band.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  they  were  consulted  for 
oracles  (Ez.  21^  Zc.  10^),  are  mentioned  alongside  of  mnm 
and  n'5l?Tn  (2  K,  i'^)^  and  were  common  to  both  Aramaeans 
and  Hebrews  (Gn.  31^**'),  makes  it  probable  that  they  were 
relics  of  ancestor  worship,  J  If  Schwally*s  proposal  to  connect 
the  word  with  O'Kfii  i^=.  shadts)  be  accepted,  no  doubt  remains 
as  to  their  original  significance.  They  came  to  have  a  place 
at  the  sanctuaries  along  with  the  ephod.  Are  these  things  re- 
garded as  ungodly  and  unauthorized  \  has  the  use  of  them  been 
idolatry,  parallel  with  Comer's  adultery;  and  are  these  the 
occasion  of  the  captivity  which  is  now  predicted?  Or,  as  mar- 
riage and  conjugal  intercourse  (something  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances proper  enough)  were  denied  to  Gomer  for  a  certain 
period  as  a  punishment  for  her  sins,  are  these  something  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  are  proper  enough,  but  which  in 
this  case  are  taken  away  from  Israel  in  order  to  punish  her? 
Or  does  the  prophet's  thought  include  both  Yahweh-worship 
and  idol'Worship?  That  is:  in  the  same  manner  as  Hosea*s 
wife  is  to  be  restrained  from  all  intercourse,  both  lawful  and 
unlawful,  so  Israel  is  to  be  cut  off  from  all  worship,  both  true 


idea  of  the  epbtxl  as  an  image  of  God;  but  the  word  udS  does  not  appear  in 
«B  and  *. 

•  So  T,  C,  Foote.  *'  The  Ephod,"  JBL,  XXI.  1-47. 
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and  false.*  Much  turns  on  the  answer  given  to  these  questions. 
If  the  first  is  true,  Hosea,  looking  at  the  case  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Judah,  regards  the  Northern  kings  as  usurpers,  and  the 
sacrifice  and  pillars  as  alien  to  the  orthodox  cult  and  as 
the  source  of  Israel's  difficulties.!  If  the  second  13  true,  he 
regards  these  thing?  as  legitimate  and  natural ;  he  enters  no 
protest  against  them,  just  as  he  enters  no  protest  against  mar* 
riage  J  but  for  this  very  reason,  the  deprivation  is  all  the  more 
severe,  since  it  is  to  be  a  deprivation  of  what  was  legitimate 
and  not  of  what  was  illegitimate,  |  In  this  case,  as  Wellhausen 
says,  "  It  is  not  without  a  touch  of  scorn  that  Hosea  here  with 
an  air  of  innocence  enumerates  mac(;eba,  ephod,  and  teraphim 
as  something  which  will  be  sorrowfully  dispensed  with  in  exile,'* 
—  5.  Afkrward  the  sons  0/  Israel  shaii  return  and  seek  (or,  again 
seek)  Yahweh^  their  God.']  V}  is  an  addition  (zm,,  p.  216),  and 
must  be  so  interpreted  ;  cf.  2^  ".  A  reader,  living  at  a  lime  when 
the  period  of  seclusion  is  concluded,  and  realizing  that  IsraeVs 
return  was  the  next  step  in  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  grace, 
adds  the  thought  which  makes  more  complete  the  wonderfyl  state- 
ment in  vs.**^.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  very  "last  times/' — -^w</ 
David  their  king]  This,  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Judaistic  period,  is  not  (1)  merely  a  king  of  the  Davidic 
dynasty,  />.  the  dynasty  itself  (cf  Am.  9^^)  ;§  but  (2)  the  Mes- 
sianic king,  I  the  second  Davids  an  idea  which  had  its  roots  in 
Isaiah *s  time,  and  thenceforward  developed  (cf,  Ez.  34®  37^^' 
45** "  J^^  ¥^)'  —  ^^^  ^^O'  shall  tremble  before  Yahweh  and  his 
goodness]  The  punishment  inflicted  will  have  been  so  terrible 
that  ever  afterward,  Yahweh  will  be  approached  with  awe  and 

•  So  Stuck,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim..  Pu.,  Ke..  Wa..  St.  et  al,  CI  W.  R.  W.  GardneT 
{AySL,  XVIIL  178),  who  takes  (he  three  double  expressions  as  a  scries  of  con* 
trasts,  vix.  the  kmg,  God's  representative ;  the  prince,  Baal'&  representative ;  siuri- 
Jk*,  God's  offerings  ptllars,  signs  of  Baal-wnrship ;  ephod,  means  by  which  God 
revealed  himself;  Urapkim,  means  by  which  Baalim  were  consulted.  In  short  the 
people  were  to  be  wlihoul  God  and  his  worship^  but  also  without  Baal  and  his 
worship.  But  the  use  of  the  ephod  was  as  truly  an  act  of  superstition  as  was  that 
of  the  teraphim, 

t  So  Ros.,  Reuss,  Or.,  Sharpe,  Now.  t  So  We..  Che, 
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trembling  (cL  Ps.  119^) ;  and  not  only  Yahwch,  but  his  goodness 
(di&)i  i>.  his  blessing. — /«  M^  fnd  cf  the  days\  Here,  as  in 
Is.  3'  (Mi.  4^)  Dt.  4%  and  perhaps  Je.  23*,  characteristic  of  a 
post-exilic  interpolation**  This  great  time,  perhaps  first  sug- 
gested in  Ezekiel's  day,  becomes  in  later  prophetic  thought  the 
date  when  all  that  is  wrong  will  be  set  right 

1,  lip]  Cf.  Y?  v^  ^ly,  Zc.  tl**;  for  other  esses  of  ^y$  prec.  a  finite  vb.,  cf. 
P«.  84*  JK  %A^  Ec  3»  la''  Jc.  2*  (Oort,  ThT,  XXIV.  355).  Cf.  GK.  14^^.-- 
nrw]  The  article  is  lacking  ace.  to  a  usage  common  in  Arabic  of  which  several 
cases  are  found  in  Hebr.^  called  '  indctcrminatcncss  for  the  sake  of  ampti- 
ficmtion';  here  expressed  by  smh  a  woman;  cf.  ^^3^  Is.  28^;  *^Jj  Am- 6"; 
GK.  125  f;  Rcckcndorf,  DU  syntaktUdien  Virkalinisst  dei  AraHscAen,  163  f.j 
but  cf.  Ko.  293  (/. — j?"^  nanw]  For  construction,  cf.  Ko,  336  tf.  —  *>  n 3:1*0 
ii3'n»c]  Inf.  fcm.  with  ^  for  subj.and  *j3"ni*  obj.,  GK.  1 15  f.;  H.  29,  zc\  K6. 
229  f  and  232  «.  Barth  {NB.  I.  I74fi.),  followed  by  IlDB.,  retains  pointing 
of  fR'^t  and  regards  it  as  a  ptcp.  act.,  citing  several  similar  cases  in  Hebrew. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  renderings  ordinarily  adopted  for  ranw  do  not 
harmonize  in  paral.  with  ihis  phrase;  but  cf.  Bach/s  reading  above. —  D^jn  on^] 
Grc,  clause  ~  while  they  are,  etc.,  or  aliAaugh  ihey  are  :  GK,  141  e\  Dr.  \  160; 
H.  45,  1  h\  K6.  362  p\  on  is  also  subj.  of  onK.-^O'^rrK  d\iSk]  Cf  Ex*  20» 
23"  Dt,  5^  6"  Jos.  23^«  248  Ju.  2I*  I  S.  S«  Jc.  jw  2  Ch.  7«,  — ^r^e-K]  The  root  is 

t^V)n,  to  found  (cf,  yAM*f  and  Assyr.  ashdshu,  with  same  force).  Thus  it  seems 
to  mean  ** cakes  of /r^«^  grapes."  Here  only  is  aojj?  expressed ;  and  here  it 
is  evidently  an  offering  to  the  gods  (cf.  Je.  7^*).  In  2  S.  6^"  (=  t  CIk  16*)  il  is 
spoken  of  as  an  article  of  fot>d  1  so  also  in  Ct.  2*  where  it  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  stimulating  nourishment  (cf.  BDB.»  BSZ.;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  XV.  719,  cited 
by  Bcnz,.'lrM.  92;  Now,  Arch,  I,  237;  WRS.  OTJC.  Lect,  XI.  note  7;  Che,; 
Riedel,  pp.  1 5  f,),  Thii  meaning  is  questionable  in  Is.  16'',  where  Thes,  takes  it 
as  =  foundatiom  (so  S,  Ki.,  Jarchi;  but  cf.  De.  on  Is-  t6^  and  Rtcdel,  p.  15). 
Cf.  Che.  CB,  D*3-^2  "^^»!^]P.  — 2»  7*?'*^;]  Cf.  O  {y^,)\  if  from  ttq  dag.  forte 
dirimens,  GK,  20 h\  Ew.*  2S  b,  —  no^]  For  use  of  sg.,  cf.  H.  1 5,  3.  rm.  (*/) .  For 
omiiaion  of  Spc^,  cf.  K6,  314  A»  and  v,  Ex.  21**  Nu.  f^  Lv,  27*  ^ — nnS]  tt,X, 
The  Mishnah  tradition  that  this  measure  =  j  -i:  =  J  ^nft  is  the  only  source  of 
information  concerning  it  (cf.  Levy,  NHIVB,  II.  531),  The  corresponding 
Syriac  root  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  this  word  (cf  Lag.  Or.  II.  32  f.; 
Beni.  Areh.  183;  Now.  Arek.  I,  203).  — t'^h]  Cf.  Ko,  319  r  and  352  u  for 
explanation  of  construction  here  on  the  basis  of  fSlC*  —  4.  i^w]  Circ.  cl.,  cf. 
^t  gen.  abs.  in  this  case;  the  repetition  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  monoto- 
nous cmptincis  which  the  sound  of  r«  itself  represents.  —  D*c">r]  On  signifi- 
cance of  pU  form,  cf,  O.  263^.  —  6.  n^n-rw]  The  fill  writing  is  found  rcgu- 
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larly  in  Zc,  Ch.,  Ezr.,  Ne.;  also  in  Am.  6^  g^i  (both  kte  punges),  Et.  34" 
Q*  4*  I  K.  3I*  1 1^  s*  (Ihcae  three  verses  are  frara  R"*) ;  cf.  GIC  2,  v.  note 
2,  where  the  full  writing  m  the  Minor  Prophets  is  called  a  caprice  of  the 
Massorctes.  —  Su  nn©]  Cf,  Kd.  213  <i. 

$  4.  Israers  harlotry  and  her  pYmiihment  therefor.    2^* 

MWi.  u  tu).  19  |-  English,  2^-  «-i»-  ^  ^**^'  ^'] . 

Let  Israel  put  away  her  harlotry,  lest  I  destroy  her ;  for  she  has 
sinned  shamefully  in  entering  into  union  with  those  whom  she 
supposed  to  be  the  authors  of  her  prosperity ;  and  she  has  for- 
gotten that  it  was  I  who  gave  her  all  these  things.  But  I  will  take 
away  my  corn  and  wine  and  wool  and  flax ;  I  will  destroy  her 
vines  and  fmit  trees ;  yea,  I  will  cause  all  her  gladness  to  cease  ; 
I  will  punish  her  for  her  indulgence  in  unholy  things.  I  will  even 
cause  these  things  to  be  forgotten. 

This  is  (i)  independent  of  chaps,  i  and  3,  which  go  to- 
gether ;  and  (2)  independent  of  the  insertions  from  later  limes 
in  vs.*^  ®  ^"  ^'  ^'^  ^^  *"*<  There  is  no  very  close  connection  between 
this  and  chaps,  i  and  5. 

This  piece  may  be  treated  as  a  literary  unit  (vs.**-^^  being  rcgardetl  as 
glosses;  t^.i*).  Its  thought  is  the  simplest  possible:  /sra^/  has  played  the 
harloi;  she  shail  be  punisheti^  For  the  passages  which  have  been  inserted  by 
later  writers  (four  such  Insertions  may  be  distinguished),  vA.  It  is  made  up 
of  four  strophes,  S,  9,  8,  9;  and  its  movement  is  trimeter.  This  is  almost 
perfect  throughout.  Strophe  t  (vs.*-*)  :  Plead  with  your  mother  to  put  away 
ber  sin,  lest  I  destroy  her.  Strophe  2  iy%J^  ^)  :  She  has  sinned  in  seeking 
the  Baalim  from  whom  she  imagined  she  received  benefit,  not  knowing  that 
it  was  I  who  bestowed  upon  her  all  her  comforts.  Strophe  3  (vs^^-  ^*) : 
Therefore  I  will  take  back  these  things  which  I  have  given  her,  the  evidences 
of  her  prosperity,  her  corn  and  wine,  her  vines  and  fig  trees.  Strophe  4 
(vs.i^  JA  i*j  J  I  ^jj]  cause  all  joy  to  cease  and  will  punish  her  for  thete 
indulgences,  and  their  very  names  sholl  l>c  expunged  and  forgotten.  In  this 
treatment  the  following  modifications  of  the  present  text  have  been  made: 
(i)  ^^  *••  ^''1  *-*•»  ■^*  *^  arc  taken  as  four  distinct  and  independent  utter- 
ances and  treated  ieparately  (sec  pp.  236<-248);  (2)  2^*  (^r^w  * .  .  ^d), 
V.*,  v.^*  (^7aS  ii?j),  vJ2,  v,i*  ("an WD  "^  \jr3  ^^ck)  are  glosses;  (3)  y.**  is  treated 
as  a  gloss;  (4)  vJ*  is  placed  after  y.i^,  leaving  v.^*  and  vs,*^**^**  in  close 
connection*    These  passages  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  places. 

4.    13 ^"1  ]  ^  Kpl&j)rt\  *A,,  2, 1  biK6.ffaffB€\  Y  judicate ;  in  H^^judge^  rather 
than  plioJ;   cf.  Sb^  —  ^n]    0  ttal   i^apQ  ;    so    Ethiopic;    *A,  d^X^rw, — 
Q 
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mjcc]   0  ix  xpo^^ww  fAQv;    fto  Etbiopic;  =  ^jcd  (so  also  VoL  and  LoH, 

regarding  iHS's  change  to  3  p.  w  made  on  theological  grounds)*  — 1^»  jo] 
9  tfirwi  ft**,  the  opposite  of  fflBT;  but  *A.,  S.^  8,  /ii^ort^  —  f^Kj. . .  *i3^D3] 
Gr.  and  Hal  3  for  d.  —  h\'ic>]  S  om.  —  n^ar]  F  inviam.  —  7.  "tpjr]  0  irdrr« 
&ra  ;tf»(  ica^^irn  ;  similarly  S;  ®  ^Pinu  Sj%^10.  ui  ID^O  ^  And  silvtr 
I  have  muUiplitd  for  her^  This  om,  h<nif€ver,  made  {thin^)  of  sHver  and 
geld  for  iht  Baal ;  Sb  and  silver  and  gold  I  multiplied  to  her,  and  from  it  they 
made  Baai;  similarly  C.  Bach,  ntfp  for  idj?,  Oct.,  on  basis  of  ^  and  Syr,- 
Hcx^  npry.  — 11»  nojr]  S  rA  If^an^  ^w. — ^niOD*^]  &  toO  /at^  KuXinrTfivi 
cL  Sievers,  Now.^;  V  quae  (fperiebant ;  Sb  ]m^^1  fi^^OL^J  ;  Gr.  n''D?c, — 
18,  n^D]  'A.  iK  x"P^t  ai>r§f,  — 14.  nnjKn]  ®  ^i/jcoi.  —  njnK]  We,  |^pi«  (»o 
Back,  Now,,  Oct.,  Marti),  ^'^p]  0  ^prt/pmi' s  ^p^  (VoL,  Treitel). — 
13.  ^^njErm]  0  dro<rrp/^w  (=  •»na»B:^r|).  ^  pluralizes  all  nouns  of  this  vetae 
and   inserts  itai   between  each    pair   except   the   first. — ^15.   onS  ,  ,  .  "Wh] 

0  lir  aft  .  ,  .  ai^Toit;  TJ  quibus :  %  refers  dmS  to  '•5%  —  ">*epri]  Now,  aod 
Marti,  ^i^n.  —  nn^Sn  .  ,  .  nmj]  0  pL  — 18.  ^Kipf^]  0  adds  ^S  after  the  first 
vb.  and  renders  both  vcrUi  if«X^fi ;  so  U,  vocaHt.  Oort  (Em.)^  H'^pr, — 
^Sj?3]  0  ^oaXei/i ;  IT  Baali^  both  treating  it  as  a  proper  name;  *A.  fx*»"'  f  • 
Marti,  folL  0  and  Duhm,  o*';'^jiS  i^p  N^ipn  nSt  Tvff^nh  ^y;T\.  —  Id*  r^^r] 
Gr,  n-y^?}i  (so  Loft,).  —  nasp]  S  sg. — ^ooE^a]  Sb  has  »g.  suff.  Hal.  om.  this 
phraic.  —  n^fio]  Gr.  on^eo, 

H  4,  Strive  with  your  mother^  strive]  Yahweh  is  represented 
as  addressing  the  individual  Israelites  •  (this  is  better  than 
to  understand  merely  the  faithful  Israelites f).  The  mother 
with  whom  they  are  to  strive  is  the  nation  Israel  as  a  whole. 
The  repetition  of  the  imperative  gives  intensity ;  cf.  lans  iDn3, 
Is.  40^  It  is  with  the  mother,  viz.  Israel  herself,  that  complaint 
must  be  made,  not  with  Yahweh.  —  For  she  is  not  my  wtfe^  and 

1  am  not  her  hushaml']  This  is  not  (i)  the  word  of  judgment 
pronounced,  ^5  being  =  ori ;  J  nor  (2)  is  it  merely  a  paren- 
thetical phrase  inserted  by  the  original  wTiter  by  way  of  ex- 
planation ;§  but  rather  (3)  a  gloss ;  ||  because  it  interrupts  the 
connection  between  in'i  and  'nom,  and  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Hosea  does  not  dissolve  all  relation  to  his  wife  nor  repre- 
sent Yahweh  as  wholly  abandoning  Israel  —  Tltat  she  put  away 
her  whoredoins  from  her  face]  A  clause  depending  closely  upon 


•  So  Cal.  Grolius,  Schmidt,  Dntbe,  Bauer.  BOckel,  Man.,  Hes.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Sim., 
Ke.,  We.  t  Hux.,  Sharpe.  %  G«b,.  Ma.,  Ros. 

\  Bauer,  B^ckd,  Ew..  Hd.,  Sim.,  WQ.,  Che. 
I  Vols,  Now,;  Marti  om.  only  the  latter  half ;  Now.*  retains  both  clauses. 
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I3n ;  this  is  the  message  which  the  children  are  asked  to  convey 
to  the  mother,  because  it  is  the  mother's  **  whoredoms "  that 
have  brought  shame  and  disgrace  upon  the  children.  Note- 
worthy is  #  and  I  wiii  take  away  her^  etc.,  i,e.  by  carrying  her 
into  captivity.*  From  her  face^^  rather  than  from  before  her,  X 
the  former  contrasting  better  with  breasts  of  the  following  clause 
(cC  Hor.  Odes^  L  19,  Is.  7,  8).  —  And  her  aduiitnes  from  betii^een 
her  breasts']  A  strong  parallel  for  the  preceding,  breasts  here 
standing  for  sharaelessness,  while  face  there  indicated  obstinacy.  § 
Cf»  also  Kimchi,  who  makes  the  breasts  «  the  law,  written  and 
oral ;  Crocius,  who  makes  flice  and  breasts  mean  open  and 
secret  sins,  /./.  the  life  and  the  heart ;  Hitzig,  who,  following 
Kimchi  and  Abarbanel,  ynderstands  whoredoms  as  the  paint  upon 
the  face,  and  adulteries  as  the  ornaments  which  hung  down  upon 
the  breasts  (ct  v.*^).  — 5.  Lest  I  strip  her  naked]  Cf.  Ez,  16^. 
In  five  successive  and  climactic  phrases  there  is  pictured  the 
punishment  which  awaits  the  adulteress,  Israel.  It  is  still  Yahweh 
who  speaks.  The  representation  is  at  first  true  to  the  figure,  and 
speaks  of  Israel  as  a  woman ;  but  almost  imperceptibly  it  passes 
over  in  the  latter  part  to  the  thought  of  the  land.  Stripping 
naked  the  adulteress  was  the  custom  of  other  nations  {e.g.  among 
the  Germans  ]|).  According  to  Lv.  20**  and  Dt.  2 2®  as  interpreted 
by  the  Talmud,  she  was  to  die  by  strangling;  but  Ez,  16*  *"  (cf. 
John  8^)  refers  to  death  by  stoning.  —  And  set  her  as  in  the 
day  of  her  birth]  When  Israel's  history  as  a  nation  began, 
whether  we  date  it  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  bondage^f  or 
from  the  time  of  her  becoming  independent  (cf.  Ex.  9^*^^),** 
or  from  the  time  of  the  exodus, ff  she  was  a  nomadic  people 
without  house,  or  possession  of  any  kind.  This  former  low  and 
hard  condition  will  be  hers  again.  —  And  make  her  as  the  wilder- 
ness^ But  now  the  writer  identifies  the  nation  and  the  land. 
Israel,  i>,  her  bnd,  is  to  become  a  wilderness.  {J     This  is  better 


•  Theophylactus;  sec  Wuhreiidorf,  /m  Tk^ep^tacH  Iv^mUrvv^,  fUu^mp^r  imiHum 
cap.  IL  Hostai,  etc,  (1702).  p.  ii, 

t  Schmidt.  Beickel,  Roi.,  Theiner,  Man,,  Hng.,  Hes..  Hd..  Kc,  Or.,  Che.  Now. 
X  Dalhe,  New*  \  Che*  I  Tac.  Germ.  )f  18. 19. 

^  KL,  Kc..  Wa.  ••  Sim.,  Now.  ff  Gal..  HL 

U  So  Eicb,,  TheJncr,  He**,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Che,  We.,  Now.;  Sectcmwiii.  p.  37. 
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than  to  read  it  as  in  the  wihiemess,^  or  to  interpret  the  suffix 
directly  of  the  nation,  thus  made  desolate. f  —  -^ftd  set  her  as 
dry  iandj  A  poetic  parallel  of  the  former  clause,  but  stronger, 
since  the  wilderness  was  not  always  a  desert.  ^ — And  siay  her 
with  lhirst'\  He  still  speaks  of  the  land  (cf,  Ez.  ig^^  Koran 
30:18).  One  finds  important  material  for  consideration  in 
this  verse  with  its  splendid  climactic  arrangement,  with  its 
beautiful  and  natural  blending  of  two  ideas,  land  and  people, 
which  were  really  one,  with  its  representation  of  Israelis  future, 
so  distinctly  different  from  that  of  v.^"  in  this  same  chapter.  — 
6.  And  upon  her  children  I  will  have  no  mercy ^  because  they  are 
the  children  of  whoredt^m'l  This  (i)  is  merely  a  repetition  of 
I*  and  I*;  (2)  interrupts  the  very  close  connection  between 
ygfiMUT  (yr /V) ;  (3)  may  not  itself  be  treated  as  preceding  v.^; 
(4)  is  inconsistent  with  the  strophic  structure.  It  is  a  gloss.  J 
A  reader,  seeing  (v.*)  that  the  land  had  been  laid  waste,  added, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  in  language  already  at  hand, 
a  statement  concerning  the  people  of  the  land,  the  IsraeUtes. 
—  7*  For  their  mother  has  become  a  harlot^  The  change  of 
person  from  DDSKS  (v.^)  is  not  unusual  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  dire  punishment  threatened  in  vA  Of  what  now  has  Israel 
really  been  guilty  ?  Not  of  worshipping  the  Baalim  as  gods 
who  existed  in  opposition  to,  or  alongside  of,  Yahweh,  as  the 
givers  of  the  blessings  of  field  and  flock ;  §  but  rather  of  having 
put  Yahweh  in  the  place  of  the  Baalim  and  having  retained  as 
an  essential  element  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  the  rites  formerly 
carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  cultus  of  the  Baalim.  They  do  wor- 
ship Yahweh  as  the  source  of  these  material  blessings,  but  they 
have  corrupted  his  worship  with  so  much  that  pertains  in  reality 
to  the  cultus  of  the  Baalim,  that  they  might  as  well  be  worshipping 
the  latter.  I  —  She  that  conteix^ed  them  has  behaved  shamefully^ 
For  this  idea  of  acting  shamefully,  cf.  Pr.  12*  if.  ^  For  she  said. 


•  So  Jarchi.  B^kel.  Smck. 

fSo  e^,  Cal,  Os„  Merc.  Schmidt^  Gcb„  Dathc.  Bauer,  Ma.,  Ros,,  SchrO,. 
New..  Hug.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wil. 

I  So  Volx»  Now, ;  but  d.  Marti,  who  om.  only  **,  and  Now.*,  where  the  esitire 
verse  is  retained. 

{  B6ckd,,  Or.,  Cbc^  Val,  Gil,  Seacmsum.  |  We.,  Now. 
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I  will  go  after  my  levers\  Israel's  paramours  were  not  ihe  peoples 
round  about,^  nor  the  gods  of  these  people  ;t  but  the  Baalim  J 
whose  cuk  had  completely  corrupted  the  more  pure  Sinai-cult 
which  had  been  Israel's  in  the  early  days. —  lMit7  give  me  my 
bread  and  my  wafer ^  my  wool  and  my  flaXy  my  ml  and  my  drink^ 
Three  couplets,  of  which  the  first,  bread  and  water^  describes  nour- 
ishment ;  the  second,  tviwl  and  flax,  clothing  ;  the  third,  oii  and 
drinks  satisfaction  and  happiness.  It  is  the  gods  of  the  land  that 
give  these,  hence  they  must  be  followed  after.  The  word  for  my 
drink  docs  not  mean  **  strong  drinks,*'  §  or  artificial  drinks  in  gen- 
eral; U  but,  although  rare,  has  the  meaning  of  drink  in  general,  as 
in  Ps,  102^;  cf.  its  figurative  meaning  in  Pr  3*,  the  only  other 
occurrence  of  the  word.  In  view  of  the  reference  to  water  in  con- 
nection with  breads  and  the  frequent  use  elsewhere  of  the  phrase 
aii  and  wine,  drink  may  be  taken  here  as  =  wine.  — 10.  A^r  s/ie 
has  not  understood  ihat  it  was  I  who  gave  her  the  com,  etcj]  This 
verse  fits  so  closely  to  v.'  that  one  can  scarcely  see  how  a  separation 
ever  arose.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  interrogative  sentence.lf 
but  as  a  declarative  sentence,  continuing  the  thought  of  v/.^* 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil  represented  the  w^ealth  of  Palestine  (Dt  7'^ 
ii'\  etc.)."^;r^/  fnu/tipiied  her  si/ver  and  gold '\  Did  Israel's 
silver  and  gold  form  part  of  the  country's  mineral  resources  ? 
Or  did  they  come  from  the  sale  of  the  country's  products,  such 
as  those  just  mentioned?  The  knowledge  we  have  of  ancient 
mining  points  to  the  latter,  since  in  Syria  proper  there  were  no 
mines  for  gold.  The  gold  came  from  Spain,  India,  Arabia,  and 
perhaps  South  Africa.  Silver  was  mined  in  Spain  and  in  Upper 
Egypt,  The  single  passage  in  the  O.  T.  which  refers  to  mining 
of  any  kind  (Jk  28)  must  have  been  written  by  one  who  had 
seen  mines  operated  in  other  lands. ft  However,  gold  and  silver 
were  used  as  media  of  trade  in  Palestine  in  the  earliest  times,  as 
appears  from  references  to  them  in  the  Tel-el- A  marna  letters;  J  J 


t  Bauer. 


•  C,  Jct„  Rashi.  KK,  Ma.,  Grottus,  Ros, 

t  BiJckel.  Wc,  Che.,  Or.,  Val,  Gu,,  Now..  Marti, 

{  Ki.,  Schmidt,  Ros.,  Stuck.  New.,  Ke..  WO.,  Che.,  et  al. 

•B  Ew.,  We.  •♦  VoJ«.  Now,,  Marti. 

ft  See  HuH,  "  Mines.  Minitig,"  in  DB, :  cf.  art.  **  Mines,"  £B.  III. 

tt  Letter  191. 1  to;  192,  Reverse^  1.  7;  239, 1.  5ot;  265. 1.  12.  aSo,  1.  S. 
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and  it  was  probably  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  the  land 
that  gold  and  siver  came  to  Palestine  in  Hosea's  time.  That 
there  was  much  gold  in  Palestine  is  seen  from  the  Black  Obelisk 
of  Shaimaneser,  "The  tribute  of  Jehu,  son  of  Omri,  silver,  gold^ 
basins  of  gold,  bowls  of  gold,  cups  of  gold,  buckets  of  gold,  lead, 
etc."  Sennacherib  also  (Taylor  Cylinder,  col,  IIL  34  fT.)  says 
of  Hezekiah,  "Along  with  thirteen  talents  of  gold  and  eight 
hundred  talents  of  silver  I  made  him  bring  after  me  precious 
stones,  etc." — Which  they  have  used  for  the  Baa/'\  This  has 
been  taken  to  mean  the  overlaying  of  images  with  silver  and 
gold  (cf.  Is.  50^)  ;  ♦  (2)  the  golden  calves  established  by  Jero- 
boam L,  the  clause  in  this  case  limiting  only  the  preceding  word 
"gold";t  (3)  n^^olten  images  of  the  calf,  found  in  the  various 
high  places ;  (4)  gold  offered  to  Baal  |  But  in  any  case  these 
words  are  a  gloss  as  is  shown  by  their  loose  connection  (cf.  the 
absence  of  the  relative  pronoun)  ;  by  the  use  of  the  article  with 
the  singular  of  b^n ;  by  the  3d  plural  of  the  verb  instead  of 
the  3d  feminine  singular  as  in  the  preceding  clause ;  and  by 
their  departure  from  the  thought  of  the  context  which  is  con- 
cerned with  Yahweh's  actions  rather  than  with  those  of  Israel,  § 
— 11,  There/ore  I  will  take  back  again]  Cf.  Gn.  26'*  2  K.  21* 
34^  Je.  18*,  in  which  as  here  3i«?  denotes  ||  '*not  merely  the 
repetition  of  the  same  action,  but  also  repeated  occupation  with 
the  same  object,  though  along  a  different  line,"  —  My  corn  in 
its  time,  and  my  wine  in  iis  seasan"]  The  harvest  season  was 
not  uniform  throiighoot  Palestine  on  account  of  the  varying 
climatic  conditions  of  the  land ;  but  in  general  it  began  with 
the  barley- harvest  (2  S<  21**)  early  in  April,  and  lasted  about 
seven  weeks  (Dt»  16").  The  beginning  was  marked  by  the 
Feast  of  Massoth  and  the  close  by  the  Feast  of  Ingathering. 
The  gathering  of  grapes  for  eating  began  as  early  as  June  in 
some  regions,  but  the  vintage  proper  began  in  September  and 
continued  on  into  October,  The  vintage  festival  was  the  Feast 
of  Booths,1F  —  ^nd  I  wi/i  rescue  my  wa&l  and  my  flax\   These 

•  Hd.  t  Hi,,  Or.,  Che.  t  New,,  Hng, 

}  So  Wc,  Now.;  Miirti  om.  also  and  gold;  but,  ptr  contra  v.  GAS.        \  Sim. 
%  Now.   Arck,   I.  231,  436;    Bene  Arch.  209,   312;    Paterson,   DB.  I.  49 f.; 
Hogg.  EB,  I.  76, 
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gifts  had  hitherto  been  put  to  wrong  uses  and  ascribed  to  wrong 
sources.  By  withdrawing  them  Vahweh  would  not  only  chastise 
Israel,  but  also  teach  her  to  recognize  him  as  the  bestower  of 
these  blessings.  —  Given  to  cover  her  nakedness']  QL  Ez.  1 6**  — 
12.  And  now  I  wUi  uncover  her  shame]  i^,^  and  consequently, 
cf.  5'  10'  Am,  6^ ;  but  this  is  only  another  form  of  expressing  the 
thought  of  V  "*p  and  interrupts  seriously  the  consecution  of  vs."* 
***^.  The  entire  verse  is  to  be  taken  as  a  gloss.  — /«  the  presence 
of  her  i&vers]  These  must  be  the  Baalim,  whose  actual  existence 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  interpolator ;   cf.  Ps.  96*.» 

—  And  none  shaii  deliver  her  out  of  my  hand]  Israel's  lovers,  the 
false  gods,  must  stand  by  and  look  upon  her  reproach  without 
being  able  to  render  help  of  any  kind,  — 14.  And  I  wiii  iay  waste 
her  vines  and  her  fig  trees]  Cf,  Jo.  l^  Here,  as  frequently,  the  vine 
and  fig  tree  stand  for  the  greatest  blessings  of  God  (Jo.  2^  i  K.  4** 
Zc.  3***).  Wool  flax,  vine,  and  fig  tree  are  representative  of  all  the 
products  of  the  earth  and  their  removal  signifies  general  destitution. 

—  0/  which  she  has  said^  these  are  my  reivards^  which  my  lovers 
have  given  me]  i>.  the  hire  of  the  prostitute  (cf.  9^  Gn*  38"),— 
And  I  wiii  make  them  a  thicket]  Another  representation  of  desola- 
tion (cf.  Is,  5**  7^  32"  Mi,  3**'),  IT'  being  here,  however,  not  the  dig- 
nified and  stately  forest  (as  in  Is.  f  10"  Dt.  19*  Je.  46^  Ps.  96^), 
but  the  inaccessible  brushwood  (so  also  in  i  S,  14^*  Is.  21^^ 
Je.  26*"),  —  And  the  leasts  of  the  field  shall  eat  them]  i.e,  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  open  country,  ^ — 13.  And  I  will  also  cause  to 
cease  all  her  mirih^  her  feasts]  This  verse  should  follow  f  v," 
instead  of  preceding  it,  as  in  iWff»  The  cessation  of  mirth 
and  feasting  is  the  climax,  and  not  only  logically  but  chrono- 
logically follows  the  desolation  of  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree. 
Lit.  make  to  rest;  used  in  Ps.  46**  of  war,  Pr.  iS'-  of  strife,  Is.  16*" 
of  shouting.  In  the  earlier  times  joy  and  mirth  were  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  sacrifice  and  feasts  (Ex.  32*'  Ju»  21"**^* 
I  S,  i'^'^'^^^),  —  //er  mirth,  her  feasts]  i,e.  the  mirth  of  her 
feasts.  The  feasts  were  either  the  three  annual  fexsts  mentioned 
in  Ex,  23'*"*'  (cf.  Is.  9*  29*),  {  or  the  great  harvest  festival  of 


*  Ct  Marti,  who  reiAins  the  verse  as  a  whole,  but  treats  (his  clause  as  an  Inter- 
polation, t  So  Vol*,  Now.,  Hal.  t  Wti.,  Che.,  tt  at. 
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which  mirth  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  (cf,  Ju,  21'*  i  IL  8' 
j2«),»  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  great  feasts  which 
IS  named  in  the  historical  books.  For  a  similar  threat  see 
Am.  8***.  —  Hir  new  moon^  and  her  sabbaths  and  her  festal  as- 
semblies']  The  festival  in  connection  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  new  moon  probably  dates  back  to  a  ^try  early  period 
in  Israel's  history,!  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  and  the 
passover  are  the  only  feasts  having  no  connection  in  origin  and 
significance  with  agriculture,  and  that  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
occasion  for  clan  reunions  and  sacrifices  (1  S.  20^*'^).  It  was 
also  regarded  as  a  fitting  occasion  for  visiting  the  prophets 
(2  K.  4^).  The  ordinary  occupations  of  life  were  suspended 
on  this  day  as  also  on  the  Sabbaths  (Am.  8*).  There  seems 
to  have  been  connected  with  its  celebration  a  large  amount 
of  superstition  and  corruption  which  was  objectionable  to  the 
prophets,  for  Isaiah  also  threatens  Israel  with  its  removal  (2"^), 
while  JE  and  Deuteronomy  completely  ignore  it.  However, 
later  legislation  incorporated  it  in  the  regular  sacrificial  s>'stem 


(Ez.  46'-^  Nu.  28" '^  29«  I  Ch. 


25^  2  Ch.  2*,  etc.).  X    The  Sa^ 


bath%  is  often  mentioned  alongside  of  the  new  moon  (Am.  S* 
Is.  1*'''  2  K.  4**  Ez.  46"^,  and  seems  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  it  originally,  the  new  moon  being  observed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  and  the  Sabbalh  probably  on  every 
seventh  day  after.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  Sabbath 
canie  to  have  more  importance  than  the  new  moon,  and  its 
recurrence  on  every  seventh  day  became  independent  of  any 
relation  to  the  new  moon.  The  Sabbath  was  originally  a  day 
of  sacrifice  and  of  propitiation  of  the  deity,  as  appears  from 


■  Now.;  cf.  We. /Vc?/.  94f.i  Now.  Arch.  11.  150!.;  B«nz.  ^^^^.468. 

t  This  early  origin  is  made  certain  if  a^S>Sn  {Ju,  9^^)  be  derived  from  SSn,  io 
shine,  and  thus  cooncctefd  with  the  Araliic  hilAl  ^  new  moon.  Thus  the  general 
word  for  feast  would  originally  have  been  used  only  of  the  new  moon  feast.  So 
Sprengcr,  Ltben  «.  Lthre  d.  Mo^ammads^  III,  527;  Lag.  Orienialia^  11.  19L; 
Now.  ^rfA.  IL  138  f. 

X  Now.  Arck.  II.  138 fit :  B<?n2.  Arck.  464 f,;  and  art, '"  New  Moon  "  EB.  Ill,; 
Abrahams,  *"  New  Moon,"  DB,  111. 

{  See  eypeciiilly  Jastrow,  '*  The  Original  Character  of  \)\c  Hebrew  Sabbath^" 
^477;  IL  3<*-35a;  cf.  also  We»  Pnti,  iia-ii6  ;  Now.  Arch.  II,  140-144  ;  Beni. 
Arch,  aoa,  465!.;  Harding,  DB.  1.  859  ;  and  other  hteraturc  cited  in  mf  C9t$H>, 
ShidUi  m  th*  PrUitiy  EUmtnt  in  the  Q.  7;  (190a)*  II4  fif. 
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the  regulations  controlling  corresponding  days  in  Babylonia,  and 
frora  O.  T*  references  to  it  in  earlier  days  as  a  day  of  religious 
observances  (i  K.  4**  Is.  i^  Ez.  46**^),  a  day  when  trade  ceased 
(Am,  8*),  and  when  the  manna  was  withheld  (Ex.  16**),  and  the 
day  upon  which  the  showbread  was  renewed  (i  Ch.  9'^).  The 
rest  from  ordinary  labors  which  was  a  consequence  of  this  effort 
to  propitiate  deity  came  to  be  in  later  days  the  most  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  Sabbath  observance.  Two  traditions  exist  in  the 
O.  T.  concerning  the  origin  of  the  day :  Ex.  20"  traces  it  back 
to  God's  resting  after  his  creative  work  (cf.  Gn.  2^) ,  while  Dt.  5** 
makes  it  a  memorial  of  the  Exodus.  Festal  assem&iies*  is  a 
term  used  to  designate  a  sacred  season  or  feast ;  literally  it  is 
an  appointed  time  or  place.  It  is  a  broader  term  than  :n,  which 
IS  properly  applied  only  to  feasts  involving  pilgrimages.  It  is 
thus  used  of  the  Sabbath  (Lv.  23*^),  the  Passover  (Lv.  23*''), 
the  New  Moon  (Ps,  104^^),  the  Year  of  Release  (Dt  51^''),  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lv.  23^),  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
(Lv.  23*),  and  the  Feast  of  Booths  (Dt  31'"  Ho.  12^),  In  Gn.  i" 
this  word  is  used  probably  of  the  sacred  seasons  as  determined 
by  the  moon's  changes,  rather  than  of  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
In  Ho.  9*  it  is  used  in  a  general  sense  in  parallelism  vdlh  feast  af 
Yahweh,  Thus  in  the  terms  **  feasts/'  "new  moons/'  ''Sabbaths,** 
and  '*  festal  assemblies,"  the  prophet  has  included  every  variety  of 
sacred  feasts  ;  they  are  all  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  — 15,  And  I 
will  visit  upon  her  the  days  of  the  Baaiirtt\  i.e.  I  will  punish  her 
on  account  of  the  days,  etc.  The  days  of  the  Baalim  is  an 
expression  referring  especially  to  the  festivals  just  enumerated 
and  in  general  to  the  whole  period  during  which  corrupt  Yahweh- 
worship  had  prevailed,  since  the  festivals  and  even  the  entire 
cukus,  though  nominally  carried  on  in  honor  of  Yahweh,  were 
in  reality,  from  the  prophet*s  point  of  view,  corrupt  rites  and 
sensual  orgies  devoted  to  the  Baalim.f  — /;/  which  she  made 
offering  to  them']  For  this  interpretation  of  i^p  zu\  (p.  235). 
—  And  decked  herself  with  her  earrings  and  her  jewels']  It  was 
a  common  Semitic  custom  to  don  special  attire  for  all  festive 

•  See  EB,  t  346 ;  BDB,  417  ;  We.  on  Ho.  I3W;  Now.  Arch,  It  155.    Marti 
oin»  this  word  as  a  gloss. 
fCt  We.,  Che,  Marti. 
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and  sacred  occasions.  The  clothes  worn  in  the  performance  of 
everyday  duties  must  be  either  laid  aside  or  thoroughly  washed, 
lest  they  should  defile  the  sanctuary;  while  clothes  made  holy 
by  contact  with  holy  things  could  not  be  worn  afterwards  in 
ordinary  life,  unless  they  were  previously  washed,  since  they  would 
render  holy,  />.  taboo,  everything  touched  by  them.  Jewels,  too, 
seem  to  have  been  a  usual  feature  of  the  sacred  dress ;  the 
Syriac  word  for  "earring"  means  "the  holy  thing,"  and  the 
word  for  "  pearls  **  in  the  dialect  of  South  Arabia  seems  to 
denote  ihe  same  idea*  Moreover,  jewels  were  common  as  amu- 
lets.*—  And  went  after  her  ien^ers^  and  forgot  iw^]  The  nature 
of  their  Yahweh-worship  was  such  as  to  give  thera  an  entirely 
false  idea  of  the  character  of  Yahweh;  under  his  name  they 
were  virtually  doing  homage  to  the  Baalim,  — 18.  And  it  shall  be 
at  that  day\  A  very  common  form  for  introducing  a  gloss.  The 
reasons  for  regarding  this  as  a  gloss f  to  v,*^  are  (i)  the  use  of 
the  terms  hhi  and  Baali,  (2)  the  fact  that  it  is  in  part  a 
repetition  of  the  thought  of  v.**,  (3)  its  metre  diifers  from  that 
of  both  preceding  and  following  context^  (4)  it  is  superfluous 
in  the  strophic  structure,  —  Thi^u  shalt  call  me  /sht^  iV.  my 
husband ;  this  implies  Israel's  return  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  her  relation  to  Yahweh  and  of  the  kind  of  service  acceptable 
to  him>  —  a  thought  which  lies  beyond  Hosea's  outlook  for  his 
people.  It  gives  the  positive  aspect  of  Israel's  future  conduct^ 
which  is  represented  only  negatively  in  the  next  clause  and  in 
v.^^  —  And  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baali']  i.e.  my  Baal ;  Hosea 
regularly  uses  the  plural  form  Baalim  when  speaking  of  Canaan- 
itish  elements  in  the  Yahweh-worship ;  the  singular  occmrs  only 
here  and  in  the  gloss  to  v.'".  The  two  words  /shi  and  Baali 
express  practically  the  same  idea,  but  the  use  of  the  latter  is 
condemned  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  Baalim.  — 
19.  And  I  will  remove  the  names  of  the  Baalim  from  her 
mouth'\  Cf  Zc.  13'.  This  verse  connects  closely  with  v.'*. 
Whereas  in  the  past  Israel  has  devoted  herself  assiduously  to 
the  cultus  of  the  Baalim,  thus  neglecting  the  proper  worship 
of  Yahweh,  in  the  coming  days  Yahweh  will  utterly  destroy  aU 


•WR3.5rM,45Sif.;  Now, 
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trace  and  memory  of  Baal  worship.  —  And  they  shall  no  more 
be  mentioned  by  their  names\  Their  names  even  shall  be  for- 
gotten. 


4.  nn  . . » ran]  For  other  cases  of  epizeuxis,  v,  la,  21^  26"  40*  Je.  4'*;  cC 
Ko.  5/i/,  155  f.  2  5n  occurs  in  Gn.  3I»^  Ju.  6**;  ^h  :r'\  m  Ju.  21'^  Jb.  33", 
etc.;  more  conmiotj  arc  op  3^-v  (Gn.  36*^  Jb.  9*)  and  pk  m  (Ju.  8*  Jc,  2*), 
—  kS]  Instead  of  p«  in  a  noun  clause  with  pronominal  subject;  cf.  GK» 
152./;  K6.  352  w.  —  -^Dr-t]  Inipf.  with  1  of  purpose. — ^n-^juT]  Now/s  ren- 
dering "nosc^ring**  is  without  philological  orexegetical  supportias  is  also  his 
transl,  of  n^cicw:]  by  "  necklace."  These  renderings  iraply  an  evil  signilkance 
for  nose-rings  and  necklaces^  such  as  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  them» 
B^€ifi«J  is  a  syn.  of  o^fiwj  (Je.  13^  Ez.  23**).  For  force  of  the  pL»  cf.  K6, 
261 1/,/  —  5.  |c]  Controlling  five  verbs.  —  njtg^poK]  On  form  v,  GK.  58/. — 
Dvj]  On  the  force  of  3  v.  GK.  ii8«;  K5.  319  d.  —  r"**'^]  Without  article; 
cf.  K5.  299/. — ^n^PDHi]  On  form  v,  GK.  72  w.  —  0.  ch-^k]  Seghol  in  pause, 
a  MasBoretic  peculiarity;  cf.  t^ni^,  Dt.  32**;  zL  GK.  52 «. — ^o*jm  ^ja]  On 
use  of  |3  V.  BDB.,  j.v,  (8);  GKI  128  f.  — 7.  nco:i]  A  pre*,  pf.,  GK.  106^; 
on  formation  from  ^y^  rather  than  e^3  v,  GK.  78^;  BDB.  p*  102,^  10.  n^n 
*3J!<  , . .]  Strong  contrast. ^ — ann  .  . .  »\Ddi]  Without  article,  though  preceding 
nouns  have  it- —  VpaS  ne^J?]  ReL  clause  with  rcl.  particle  omitted.  On  for ce  of 
S  cf.  8*  Is.  44",  Hosea  uses  pi.  D*^j?a  except  here  and  in  13^ — ^11.  y\vtn 
"^vr^yl  Cf.  GK.  120/;  K6.  369  ^,r.  —  riP3*?]  A  purpose  clause  depending 
ufKjn  the  preceding  nouns;  cf.  Gn.  24^  Mi.  5^;  KS.jSs^.  —  \%  nn'^aj]  kX.^ 
meaning  skumeUssness^  lewdness;  stronger  than  the  more  common  n'^aj, 
disgrmt/til  folly, — ^n*/*]  A  less  frequent  idiom  than  ^JV3*  —  13.  njn]  This 
and  foil,  nouns  arc  all  collective  «ngutars.  —  rfnat?]  On  dag.  f,  in  n  cf. 
Assyr.  Sal>tUiu;  v.  Earth,  NB.  §  15;  K6.  II.  i.  pp.  180  f.  — 14,  QpS^k]  On 
form  cf.  GK.  59^.-16.  0*S;?an]  On  signif.  of  pi,  cf,  Ko.  264/  Special 
names  of  Baalim  are;  nn3  Sp  (Ju,  8*"  9*),  aur 'a  (2  K.  i*'^  1*),  -\^j?p  'a 
(Ntt.  259-  *),  11  -a  {Jos.  II"  iV  I3*)»  pD-yn  'a  (Ju.  f  i  Ch.  i^),  r^^  'a  (Ct.  8"), 
pel  *3  (Ex.  i4*-9  i\u.  33O.  ■^'^yn  ^a  (2  S.  i^^"),  pre  'a  (Nu.  32^  i  Ch.5«  E2. 25*), 
o-t^f  '3  (2  S.  5«^  1  Ch.  14"'),  7}f:f  -a  (2  K.4"),  ion  'a  (Ju.  ao»*);  cf. 
-1K3  nSj;a  (Jos.  19").  —  'r-tipri]  Impf.  denoting  customary  action,  -^tsp,  in  pre- 
eicilic  Uterature^  is  used  of  the  o^cring  up  of  sacrihces  in  general;  not  until 
the  limes  of  Jeremiah  and  later  is  it  applied  to  oKertngs  of  incense;  these 
latter  were  probably  among  the  foreign  customs  brought  in  by  Manasaeh 
(cf,  Sta,  ZA  IV,  VL  298  f.;  Moore,  art.  **  Incense/'  £B,\  Now.  Arch,:  Mem, 
Arch.!  BSZ.P  s.v.).  The  vb.  is  used  chicBy  in  Pi.  and  Iliph.  and  means  "to 
cause  smoke,  or  odor*  to  ascend  '*;  cf,  Assyr.  J^u/ru  =  smoke.  Now.'s  change 
to  the  Fi'el  form  is  unnecessary,  since  the  IHph.  occurs  in  preSxilic  passages^ 
f.j^,  I  S.  2^**  I  K.  9**  2  K.  16I*.  —  npni]  Impf.  cons.  foil,  an  impf.  of  past 
time;  hut  cf,  Ko,  366^.  —  nn»Sn]  d.X.  iiom  ri^,  to  adorn;  ^^rt^  (Pr,  25^*  Ct.  7*) 
means  a  ntcklact^  and  this  fern,  form  coupled  with  Oil  probably  denotes  some 
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specific  neck  or  breast  ornainent,  rather  tlian  jewtlUry  in  generat  — tn] 
Emph.,  and  in  chiajstic  order  with  hohkc*  —  IS.  ^S  ^Hnpn]  S  k^,*'  li  rhe 
regular  idiom  for  naming;  cf.  Gn.  I*.  — 19.  'i  1*151^]  For  a  similar  use  of 
3  "i^r,  implying  "  longing  after,"  ct  Jc.  3**. 


§  5.    Later  voices    descnbing  Israers  return  to  Yahweh. 


[English,  2*^^  jH-Wji^-aoa 


n-»  jii>_2>l 


A,  Israel^  compelled  ta  separate  herseif  from  her  lovers,  returns 
to  Yahweh ;  2**^".  Israel  finds  herself  cut  off  from  her  lovers  by 
impassable  barriers ;  she  searches  for  them,  but  they  have  disap- 
peared, together  with  the  prosperity  which  she  had  associated 
with  them ;  she  returns  therefore  to  her  former  husband* 

This  is  a  single  stroplie  of  six  tetrameters,  or  two  strophes,  each  of  three 
tetrameters.  The  measure  ts  rough  and  irregular.  These  verses  do  not  come 
from  Hosca  himself  (so  Now.,  Vol/;  Oort,  ThT,  XXIV,,  345  ff,.  regards 
yg^-io  Jig  misplaced,  and  inserts  I  hem  between  2^*  and  2^";  Marti  om,  only  *•) 
because:  (i)  they  break  the  otherwise  close  connection  belween  vs«^*™****; 
(2)  they  do  not  harmonize  with  3*,  since  here  a  voluntary  return  of  the 
woman  is  described  while  there  she  is  held  in  forcible  restraint;  (3)  they 
are  rendered  superfluous  by  3*;  (4)  they  prematurely  introduce  the  element 
of  chastisement  which  comes  in  naturally  in  v*^^  ;  (5)  the  rhythm  and 
atrophic  structure  diHer  from  those  found  in  the  contexL 

8.  i5-»i]  Read  rtj-^i  with  0  (so  Qort,  ThT.  and  Em  a  Gr.,  We.,  Loft,Gu., 
GAS.,  Get.,  Marti,  it  aL  ;  Bach.,  AirUsL  Untersuck.  I.  11,  reads  n*j-n;  so  also 
Now.;  this  is  favored  by  BC  Syr, -Hex.,  and  the  folluwing  n^m^^nj), — 
*n-»iii]  %  piDDm  =:  ^D'liii  (Seb.). — ^ri^l^iirK]  This  pointing  is  supported 
by  6.,  Cod*  Babyl.,  and  Complut.  (so  Bacr,  Ginsburg,  Loft.,  Now»,  GAS.,  Marti, 
ei  ai,).  0  rdf  ifio^s;  ^^*4  add  ai>r^f;  hence  Oort,  n^^m,  T^  ram  materia  ^ 
hence  Gr.  n^y  rtr^. —  on^Da]  &  i»  i?ic6Xoftr. —  S.  HiDn]  0&  and  Syr,- 
Hcx^  =  oityDR  (so  also  Oct.,  Marti). 

8.  71terffore~\  The  later  writer  builds  this  insertion  upon  the 
thought  of  vJ :  Because  now  Israel  has  expected  her  food  and 
clothing  from  her  lovers,  there/ore^  —  Behold^  I  am  going  to  hedge 
up  her  way  with  thorrtsj  As  if  Israel  were  a  traveller  and,  as 
such,  finds  in  the  course  of  her  journey  a  thorn-hedge  directly  in 
front  of  her,  which  proves  to  be  impassable  ;  cf.  Jb.  3^.  *'  It  is 
very  common  in  the  East  to  put  thorns  and  the  branches  of  thorn 
trees  along  the  sides  of  fields  by  which  sheep  are  driven  to  pas- 
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tyre,  so  that  they  may  not  wander  in/'  •  —  Ami  build  her  a  waii 
thai  she  may  not  find  her  paths']  If  the  path  comes  suddenly  up 
to  a  wall,  and  she  cannot  proceed  further,  it  is  evident  that  the 
path  beyond  the  wall  cannot  be  found*  This  wall,  as  well  as  the 
thorn-hedge,  represents  circumstances  and  events  which  render 
continued  action  of  any  kind  impracticable,  **  some  dark  calamity 
utterly  paralyzing  the  vital  powers."  j  —  9.  And  she  will  pursue 
her  imftrs  and  nai  overtake  them}  i\e.  the  blessings  upon  which 
she  confidently  counted  as  coming  from  the  Baalim  will  fail  her, 
and  as  a  consequence  she  will  no  longer  feel  their  **  mystic  pres- 
ence," rrCTi  is  intensive,  and  represents  the  pursuit  as  earnest 
and  eager.  —  ...  Seek  and  not  find  theml  For  a  similar  use  of 
tPp3,  cf.  5*  2  Ch.  ii".  —  Let  me  go  and  return  unto  my  former 
husband]  This  implies  a  feeling  that  in  an  earlier  period  there 
was  something,  at  all  events,  diflferent.  This  earlier  religion  stood 
out  distincdy  in  contrast  with  the  later  religion  which  now  included 
contaminating  elements  from  the  Canaanitish  cults.  It  was  this 
primitive,  severe,  and  unimaginative  religion  which  Elijah  repre- 
sented, and  which  was  still  observed  by  such  as  Jonadab  the 
Rechabite  (Je,  35^'*^)  and  his  comrades.  —  For  it  was  better  with 
me  then  than  noiv]  An  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  one 
who  has  seen  in  Israel's  later  history  the  facts  which  seem  to  him 
to  prove  this  statement.  It  was  not  an  idea  that  could  have  been 
clearly  comprehended  in  Hosea's  times.  The  reference  is  to 
Israel's  earliest  times,  before  she  had  become  tangled  up  with 
Canaanitish  civilization.  J  This  is  no  gemiine  repentance  (cf,  6^""), 
but  only  a  desire  for  change,  because  change  is  expected  to  bring 
relief  (cf.  Je.  44")- 


t.  ^Jin]  njn  prcsenti  a  new  thought  aod  with  pron.  suf.  and  a  ptcp.  ex* 
presses  the  immediate  future  (K5.  237^;  GK.  ti6/);  the  pron.  with  the 
ptcp.  =  sn  object  clause;   Kd.  410^.  —  ^r]  Only  here  and  i**';   allied  with 

131?  from  which  7fr,  thorn;  cf.  kJCut,  Assyr.  sikkatu :  also i^»  'pj^  ytio  (Fran- 
kcl,  90;  Dl,  ProL  195  f )  ;  literally  fo  twine,  here  the  twisting  of  thorns  into 
a  hedge.  —  an^D]  Cf.  Na.  l'<*  Is.  34^*  Ec.  /*;  and  with  meaning  of  k&oks, 
Am.  4*.  —  m-u  mxu}  Her  wail,  Le,  a  wall  (for,  i,i.)  agaitist  her.    This  is  a 


•  W,  R.  W.  Gardner,  AJSL.  XVI IL  177. 
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late  word  (Am.  9"  also  being  an  Interpol.) ;  cf,  use  of  i^i  with  mx  (Jb,  19*), 
nn  (La.  3*).  The  suggestion  of  Gardner  {A/SL.  XVIII.  177)  to  retain  fSk^, 
translating  "  and  build  a  sheepfold  "  {cf.  Nu,  52^*  34^)»  i*  rn^t  in  harmony 
with  the  context  which  describes  methods  of  discipline  rather  than  means 
of  protection.  Note  the  cogn.  ace.  (again  in  Ez.  22*')  and  the  chiastic 
arrangement  of  the  last  two  clauses  of  vA^ — On  rrni  r/,  Bacr,  p.  60. — 
9*  naiB^Ki  h^Sm]  Cohortative  =  strong  resolution,  —  /  will  go  and  I  will  rt^ 
turttf  i,e.  I  will  go  back  toj  or  better.  Lei  me  go  back  to.  On  the  verbal 
appos.,  H*  36;  GK.  120  d.  —  nnj?D  TW]  The  comp»  p  after  a  to  folL  by  adv,  of 
time  which  represents  a  temporal  clause,  so  that  the  prep,  becomes  in  reality 
a  conjt;  cf.  K5«  joS^. 


B.  Israel^  tifter  a  season  of  separation  from  her  lovers^  will  be 
restored  to  former  favor ;  a"*  *^  Israel  is  kindly  and  gently 
separated  from  her  lovers,  and,  as  in  the  coming  out  of  Egypt,  is 
guided  to  the  wilderness  for  discipline ;  after  this  her  possessions 
will  be  given  back  to  her,  and  she  will  again  be  strong  and  fresh 
as  in  the  days  of  her  youth. 

This,  like  the  former  addition,  consists  of  oee  strophe  of  six  tetrameters. 
It  differs  from  2^  *  (i)  in  the  different  usage  of  rijn,  cf.  ^jan  (2*)  with  :ijn 
"»3)K  (2^*)^  (2)  especially  in  the  entirely  different  point  of  view,  2*  '  repre- 
senting Israel  as  forced  away  from  her  lovers,  2**^^^  as  enticed  away;  2*'* 
representing  the  discipline  as  coming  in  one  way,  2^^  ^'^  as  coining  in  another. 
This  piece  is  clearly  late  (»o  Volz,  Now.,  Marti;  cf.  Now.'s  later  views^  (1)  in 
Die  Zukunftshcffnungen  Israels  in  der  Aisyr.  ^«/ ( 1 902),  p.  43,  that  these 
verses  belong  to  a  late  utterance  of  Ho9ea;  (2)  in  Now.*  (1903)  that  they 
are  not  from  Hosca,  and  in  any  case  helong  in  another  connection)  because 
of:  (i)  the  different  point  of  view  taken  from  that  in  vs.*"^;  there  the 
ihotlght  is  that  of  punishment  pure  and  simple,  here  it  is  tender-hearted 
ekattisemtnt  with  a  view  to  repentance  and  refurmation;  there  punishment 
only  is  in  mind»  here  promises  of  blessing  prevail;  (2)  the  different  repre- 
sentation here  from  that  in  v.*'';  there  the  land  where  Israel  dwells  is  to 
become  a  barren  waste;  here  Israel  is  to  be  driven  from  its  land  into  the 
desert  by  Yahweb;  (3)  the  thought  of  IsraeUs  obedience  to  Yahweh  in  her 
youth  (v."),  which  does  not  agree  with  the  representations  of  ii^'-  and  12*; 
(4)  the  order  of  thought  in  v.*",  which  is  characteristic  of  later  daj's;  Isracrs 
return  to  Yahweh  is  here  represented  as  due  to  Yahwch's  generous  bestowal 
of  blessings  which  awaken  gratitude,  but  if  Hosea  ever  contemplated  a  return 
il  must  have  been  as  a  result  of  punitive  discipline  at  the  hands  of  Yahweh, 
blessings  coming  only  after  repentance;  (5)  late  expressions;  eg.  "the  valley 
of  Achor"  is  mentioned  in  Is,  65^'^;  the  tigurejof  allurement  in  the  wilder- 
ness has  parallels  in  Ez.;  (6)  the  different  rhythm  and  strophic  structure 
from  those  employed  in  the  genuine  verses  of  the  context. 
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Ifl.  p*^]  Gr.  p«*  — ^^^01?]  &  wXayQ  oM'.  St  H»fno,  Buhl  (Z^W^, 
V.  179C)  nnnec,^-i3isr>]  B  wf  i^f'»?Me<'.  Gr.  n-^inca  — IT,  nio^;}]  0  ri 
(CTiJ^Tft  ftiSr^t;  F  vim/ores  tjus  (=^^5-^2);  to  5C.— HKiarc]  Oct,  and 
MaLiti,  r^  'noftn,  HaL  ni«  o^t^m. — nipn  nncS]  ^  8taK>t^ai  ^ifvtctv  uin%t 
=  fi^ian  nhfS  (Oct.);  F  ad aperitndam  spim ;  Sb  *V-^«*  .i^£».A^f,  vocal 
king  nrfiS  (Sck)  and  following  0  in  the  rendering  of  nipn,^ — n.-^jjr]  ®  raTrct* 
jwtf^fTat;  «o  S;  F  caneL     Buhl  and  Marti,  nn*?ff. 

16.  There/ore]  Not  neverihckss^  nor  ^w//  •  but  as  in  v,'  con- 
sequently^ />.  because  she  has  gone  away  after  her  lovers,!  v-^ 
being  thus  fitted  in  by  the  later  writer.  Cf*  Keil's  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate the  ^*  therefore"  of  vs.*  "*"'^^*,  —  Behoid  I  am  gaing  ta 
allure  her^  From  the  first  word,  there  is  seen  here  in  contrast 
with  2*- ',  as  also  with  2*^,  the  purpose  to  use  kind  words  and  gentle 
means  by  which  to  bring  back  erring  Israel.  She  will  be  allured 
or  wooed  back.  This  meaning  is  assured  by  the  parallel  furnished 
in  the  following  line,  speak  U>  her  heart.  The  word  nnfi  does  not 
necessarily  have  a  bad  meaning  (cf.  ®,  irXaimi).  Other  explana- 
tions suggested  are  (i)  I  will  loose  her  bonds  0e,  40*) ;  J  (2)  I 
will  put  it  into  her  head  to  return  while  she  is  yet  in  exile ;  § 
(3)  I  will  cause  her  to  err.  ||  —  And  brifig  her  into  the  wilderness'^ 
The  wilderness  recalls  the  events  which  followed  the  exodus  from 
Egypt.  It  has  been  taken  (x)  as  a  place  of  hope  as  well  as  of 
affliction  ;ir  (2)  as  a  place  for  deliverance,  not  for  punishment,^* 
It  means  the  captivity  which  included  the  Idea  of  the  desert 
between  Palestine  and  Babylon,  and  also  the  idea  of  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  land,  for  this  was  in  itself  like  living  in  a  desert  (Is*  41*')- 
Cf.  Wellhausen,  who  seems  to  favor  the  idea  suggested  in  2*,  that 
the  writer  does  not  have  in  mind  a  wilderness,  but  the  waste  con- 
dition of  Palestine,  a  condition  which  will  be  changed*  ^ — And  I 
will  speak  to  her  heari\  i.e.  speak  kindly  and  encouragingly  to  her. 
— 17.  And  I  will  give  to  her  from  there  her  tnneyards^  This 
means  that  out  of  the  wilderness,  when  the  purposes  of  discipline 
sought  to  be  gained  thereby  have  been  secured,  the  vineyards 
which  have  been  taken  from  her  will  be  restored,tt  ^  reference  to 
the  time  when  she  leaves  the  desert.  J  J    With  the  present  text  the 


•  Dalhc,  Ros.,  New.,  Hd.  t  So  Buhl  (v.j.)^       ^  Siro. 
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interpretations  (i)  And  there  I  will  give  to  her,  etc.,*  (2)  that  the 
words  are  spoken  ironically,  because  there  are  no  vineyards  in  a 
wilderness,!  (3)  ^"^  ^  will  make  thereof  her  vineyards  for  her,  | 
(4)  vinekeepers  (U),  are  impossible  ;  (5)  the  suggestion  §  that  "  I 
will  give  to  her "  =  the  fuller  expression  '*  I  will  bring  to  her 
mind  "  has  no  parallel  in  usage ;  (6)  the  interpretation  ||  of  iTa"0 
as  "her  nourishment,"  on  the  basis  of  &  and  the  Assyr.  kurmu, 
j^i^ rwa A/ =  nourishment,  finds  no  support  in  Hebrew  usage. — 
^n^  the  valiey  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  h&pi\  In  contrast  with  the 
troubling  of  Israel  which  took  place  when  Israel  was  first  entering 
into  the  land  ;  Jos.  7^  ^.  This  valley  is  situated  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah  (Jos.  15^)  and  probably  ran  back  from  Jericho 
into  the  hiUs  of  Judah  (Jos.  7^).f  It  is  praised  as  a  valley  of 
great  fertility  (Is.  65'**).  Its  use  here  like  that  of  wilderness  (v.'*) 
is  large  and  free,  designating  by  this  historical  reminiscence  the 
second  entrance  of  Israel  into  her  own  land.  This  entrance  will 
be  one  through  a  door  of  hope^  a  promise  of  sue  cess,  **  Some 
understand  that  the  valley  of  Achor  is  here  mentioned  because  of 
its  fertility ;  ft  ^nd  others  that  this  was  a  prediction  of  the  exact 
way  by  which  Israel  was  to  return.  There  is  no  need  for  the  emen- 
dations of  Oettli  and  HaMvy  (i^.x,)^  though  they  furnish  a  smoother 
connection,  vix.  "And  I  will  make  the  valley  of  Achor,  etc.**  — 
And  there  she  ska! I  respond  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth']  Israel, 
once  more,  will  now  yield  herself  to  Yahweh's  will,  make  response 
to  his  advances,  conform  herself  to  his  wishes ;  JJ  cf.  2*"' ^.  This 
is  better  than  ( i)  she  wii/ sing^  §§  the  reference  being  to  anti phonal 
singing  like  that  of  Miriam  (Ex,  15"'"),  for  such  singing  here  and 
in  vs.^"**  would  be  out  of  place,  (2)  she  will  humble  herself  \  ||  or 
(3)  she  will  go  up  thither^%%  which  certainly  goes  well  with  the  n 
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of  nac,  but  is  not  consistent  with  the  identification  of  HDr  with 
0©s,  and  anticipates  the  T\nbl2  of  the  following  line.  —  And  as  in 
ilie  day  when  she  came  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt']  The  memory 
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of  the  exodus  is  one  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew 
nation;  cf.  i2»^«»  13*  Am.  2^"  3^  9^  Mi.  6*  1^  Je.  2«  7®  **  11*^ 
16"  23^  etc, 

10*  riTetsJ  On  the  fornix  v,  GK*  93  w.  nne  is  used  chiefly  of  per«aa»ion  to 
evil,  eg.  Dt.  11**  Ex.  22^^  Jb.  31*  Pr.  i^'^;  it  is  employed  to  express  Yahweh^s 
influence  upon  prophets  in  Je.  20'  Ei.  14*.  There  is  no  need  to  change  the 
text  with  St.  and  Buhl  (v^,) ;  ^3J  is  supported  by  the  paralleliam  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse.  —  laiDn]  Adv.  ace.  denoting  the  end  of  motion.  —  r^ii  Sy] 
The  regular  llebr.  idiom  for  €hieringly\  lom/ortingly ;  cf.  Gn.  34*  50^*  Ju.  19* 
2  S.  19*  Ru.  2^*  Is.  40^.  — 17.  CEPC]  Though  literally  local,  Li.  from  that  place, 
it  is  in  effect  temporal,  i.€.  when  she  ha&  reached  thai  place  I  will  give,  etc. 
The  proposal  of  Oct.  and  Hal.  to  read  ^nos^^  or  0''8?«i  iv.5.)  relieves  the 
difiBculty  of  this  phrase,  but  leaves  the  clause  preceding  too  indeliiiite,  and 
spoils  the  tetrameter  of  both  clauses,  —  "^13J7]  i.e.  traubU ;  for  an  early 
etymological  explanation  of  the  name,  v,  Jos,  y^^ff— ^hdc]  The  long  form 
may  have  been  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony^  note  the  three  a-cndings  of 
this  line.  The  force  of  the  word  is  purely  local.  — ^iD^s]  Lit.  according  to  thai 
wAicA  happentd  in  tki  days  of^  i.e.  cts  in  tht  days  of:  on  omission  of  a  after  3, 
V,  GK.  iiSw;  BDB.  455. — nnij?j]  Abstr,  pLj  by  formations  of  this  kind  arc 
regularly  denoted  stages  of  life,  e^,  0»i>pT|  old  age,  o^*?W3  maidenhood:  cC 
Barth,  NB,  55  e. 

C.  Israel  rescued  from  all  hann^  and  remarried  to  Yahweh  : 
jso-a  j^  j^^^  ordinance  is  established  that  beasts  and  men  shall 
do  Israel  no  harm  ;  and  again  shall  Israel  be  betrothed  to  Yahweh, 
this  time  in  loving  kindness,  mercy,  and  faithfulness ;  and  at  last 
Israel  shall  really  know  Yahweh. 


Wc  have  here  two  somewhat  ragged  pentameter  strophes  of  four  lines 
each.  This,  like  A  and  Bt  is  independent  of  the  chapter  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  divisions.  It  b  peculiar  in  :  (1)  its  rhythmic  struclurCf  (2)  its 
nepeCitiousness  and  prolixity,  (3)  its  point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  chapter  as  a  whole  (so  Volz,  Now.;  Marti*  £^.2122)  because : 
(i)  this  idyllic  picture  of  a  state  of  universal  peace  represents  later  ideals 
(cf.  Ib.4*'  65^);  (2)  the  thought  of  vs.^'  has  no  parallel  in  the  story  of 
Hosea's  marriage,  which  is  the  basis  of  chaps.  I-3;  (3)  the  vocabulary  and 
phraseology  of  v.**  are  characteristic  of  a  later  age;  cf.  Gn.  9*  Lv.  iG^""- 
Ex.  343*^'  Is.  ii«ff^  35*  2<  7x,  9!'*;  (4)  a  new  metre  and  strophic  structure 
appear.  Now,,  in  his  Zn^un/isfiofftmngen  Jsrath  in  der  Assyr,  Zeit,  p.  43, 
withdraws  his  earlier  view  that  vs.^*-**  are  from  another  hand,  and  suggests 
thai  they  come  from  a  late  utterance  of  Hosea;  in  Now.^  however,  the 
Uoteanic  authorship  of  v.^  is  once  more  abandoned* 
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30.  -it^e-K]  C  S^a^N;  %o  B,  both  =  roc^N  CS«b.). — D^nas*?!]  B  «aro»^ 
Kiw  <T«;  similarly  2.,  6,,  reading  O'^njtf^i  (OcL);  'A.  ^oi^i^d-w  adrodt, — 
Zl,  yne-iK]  S.  X#o^of  #ej  C  r33p*i:NK — t3DsrD:j>  pi]f3]  A  gloss  (so  Now.), 
incongraoios  in  view  of  coDiext.  —  23*  '*"nM  n};*in^  IT  //  j^Vj  ^wia  ^9 
Dominus;  BabyL  Cod.,  "^  ^jk  *3^  now  conected  to  agree  with  fKC»  Gr.  n|^v 
Mftiii,  njj-ij^  I 

20.  -^W  /  will  make  for  them  a  covenant  with  the  beast ^  eic^ 
The  pronoun  refers  to  Israel ;  and,  now,  between  Israel  and  the 
lower  world  of  animals  a  covenant  will  be  established,  the  essence 
of  which  will  be  peace  between  man  and  animals.  Just  such  a 
covenant  restraining  the  beasts  from  harming  Israelites,  Zc  1 1** 
represents  Yahweh  as  breaking  ;  cf.  also  Ez.  34**.  Such  a  cove- 
nant was  rather  an  "ordinance**  than  a  **  treaty  "  (Cheyne)<  Is 
there  here  and  in  prophetic  references  to  close  relationship  of 
animals  and  men  (cf.  Nu.  22=''-*  Is.  11*^  65**  JK  5***'  Gn.  ^^ 
Ez.  54*)  a  survival  of  the  totemistic  conception  involving  a  belief 
in  a  real  blood  connection?  •  —  And  the  bo7u  and  the  sword  and 
war  I  wtii  break  aut  of  the  iand'\  There  will  be  peace  likewise 
between  Israel  and  other  nations  (Ps.  46*  76*  Je.  49^^  Is,  9*).  War 
(cf,  i^),  including  everything  that  relates  to  battle,  is  here  joined 
with  break  by  zeugma.f  This  late  expression  finds  analogies 
in  Is.  2*  Mi.  4*  Je,  25*  33'*.  —  And  I  will  make  them  lie  down 
in  safety. — 21.  Yea^  I  will  betroth  thee  to  me  fo reiser']  Security  and 
confidence  are  the  great  ends  sought  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  a  nation.  To  lie  down  in  safety  (cf.  Jb.  11^®  Is,  14* 
Lv.  26®)  is  the  naive  and  childlike  designation  of  complete  assur- 
ance. But,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  thought  and  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  context,  the  writer  goes  back  to  the  figure 
of  betrothal  and  marriage,  a  relationship  which,  now,  shall  last 
throughout  all  time  (cf.  Je,  31*"^  Is.  54*^'").  — /«  kindness  and  in 
mercy]  The  preceding  words,  in  righteousness  and  in  Judgment^ 
are  to  be  omitted  as  a  gloss  (?^j,),  since  they  are  superfluous  by 
the  side  of  v.^ ;  are  inapplicable  in  the  strictest  sense  to  the 
figure  of  betrothal  \  present,  as  they  stand,  a  bizarre  arrangement 
of  thought;  interfere  with  a  smooth  strophic  structure  ;   and  ex- 


•  Cf.  Gunkcl's  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  this  veree  on  the  ground  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  conception,  Gemtsis,  p.  ita,  t  Cf.  iC6»  Shi,  laa  £, 
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press  the  thought  of  a  later  period.  For  the  manifestation  of 
kindness  and  mercy  on  the  part  of  God  to  Israel,  cf.  Is.  14^  30" 
49^®  54«^io  je.  3i»  Ez.  39**.  — 22.  /  wW  betroth  thee  to  me  in 
faithfulness^  and  thou  shalt  know  Yahweh'\  The  thrice-repeated 
statement  of  betrothal  makes  it  both  emphatic  and  solemn.  Faith- 
fulness from  the  time  of  Isaiah  (cf  Is.  1 1*)  had  been  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Yahweh  most  frequently  dwelt  upon  in  his  rela- 
tion to  man.  Three  gifts  will  thus  be  brought  to  Israel  as  bridal 
gifts,  viz.  love,  mercy,  and  faithfulness,  and  as  a  result  Israel  will 
know  Yahweh  (cf.  4').  The  custom  originally  was  to  pay  the 
dowry  to  the  bride's  family  (cf.  Gn.  34")  as  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  her  labor ;  later  this  dowry  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
possession  of  the  wife  (cf.  Gn.  31")  which  provided  for  her  needs 
in  case  of  her  husband's  death,  or  her  divorce  without  due  cause.* 
The  fact  that  the  gifts  of  Yahweh  here  are  all  such  as  would  tend 
to  the  happiness  of  Israel  makes  it  evident  that  the  later  marriage 
custom  is  alluded  to.f  Everything  is  given  by  Yahweh,  and 
nothing  is  asked  of  Israel  in  return. 

90.  ^D'u]  The  ordinary  word  for  the  making  of  a  covenant;  the  original 
significance  of  the  expression  may  be  seen  from  Gn.  15^^  Je.  34^^  Other 
phrases  used  of  making  a  cov.  are  nnaa  wj,  Je.  34^^;  S  nna  i^ajin,  Dn.  9*^; 
PK  nna  o^"?.-!,  Ez.  16**;  n>na  or,  2  S.  23*.  The  breaking  of  a  cov.  is  expressed 
by  '3  lay,  Jos.  7^*;  na  yyar\^  Is.  24*;  'a  SSn,  Mai.  210;  'a  dkd,  2  K.  17". — 
oy]  This  prep,  often  foil,  nna  nna,  but  S  is  more  frequent;  other  preps,  used 
are  ph  and  p^.  op  is  used  with  the  first  two  nouns  here,  and  understood  with 
the  third.  —  mrn  p^n]  The  phrase  used  by  J  in  the  creation  account,  Gn.  2^'; 
cf.  P's  fiKH  p^n,  Gn.  i^.  —  21.  i^pitik]  With  the  change  of  figure  it  becomes 
necessary  to  change  from  the  3d  pL  m.  pron.  of  v.*  to  the  2d  fern,  sg.;  abrupt 
changes  of  this  kind  are  not  infrequent,  e^,  2*-  ^  4*  Gn.  49^«-  *•  Dt.  32"«'-  ^^ ; 
cf.  K6.  Stil.  238  flf.  The  threefold  occurrence  of  the  vb.  not  only  adds  empha- 
sis, but  also  affords  op{>ortunity  to  add  several  adverbial  modifiers  without 
cumbering  the  sentence;  cf.  K6.  StiL  298.  —  pixa]  The  prep,  with  this  and 
foil,  nouns  is  a  of  price,  which  usually  follows  enn  with  the  gift  of  the  bride. 

The  original  force  of  a  riK  is  seen  in  Ar.  i£^f,  a  fine^price,  —  82.  njiDK]  A 
common  formation  for  abst.  nouns;  cf.  n">^aj,  might;  rniap,  burial;  nai^D, 
rule;  nKic->,  healing;  Barth,  NB,  §  82/. 

♦  Cf.  Paterson,  "  Marriage,"  DD,\  Benr.,  " Marriage"  EB,\  R. F.  Harper,  Codt 
of  Hammurabi  (1904),  pp.  49,  57,  63  flC 
t  So  Now. 
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D.   Yahweh's  response  in  faithful  Ume ;   a**'*'.  —  *'Jcxreel  (I 

rael)  asks  the  plants  to  germinate ;   they  call  upon  the  earth  iai 
its  juices ;    the  earth  beseeches  heaven  for  rain ;   heaven  suppliJ 
cates  for  the  divine  word  which  opens  its  stores^  and  Yahwd 
responds  in  faithful  love*"  (Cheyne) . 


] 


Thii  addition  consists  of  three  ttrophcs  of  trimeter  movement,  of  4»  j,  &114 
4  lines.  Its  characteristics  as  a  piece  arc  clear  and  beautiful  thought,  aji<| 
perfect,  artistic  form,  the  metre  being  regular,  the  paralielistn  progressiveJ 
and  the  strophtc  structure  symmetrical;  cf.  in  the  last  line  of  each  strophe 
the  pronoun  followed  by  a  vb.  of  saying.  Both  thought  and  fomi  arc  highly 
poetic.  It  is  from  later  times  than  those  of  Hosea  (so  Volz;  Marti  omiu 
2^*-^),  as  is  seen  from:  (i)  the  fact  that  it  contemplates  the  full  restorationf 
of  Israel  to  Vahwch's  favor;  (2)  the  cschatological  phrase  wvnn  era  ^''^\ 
which  belongs  to  later  times ;  (3)  the  use  of  njj^  which  is  found  tn  this  senset 
only  in  late  passages,  e.g.  14*  F%»  65'  Ec.  lo**;  (4)  the  materialistic  blessing»j 
spoken  of  here  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  teachings 
of  Amos  and  Hosea;  (5)  the  new  metre  and  strophic  structure;  (6)  Ibii 
presupposition  of  the  exile  contained  in  v.***. 

99.  nj^K]  ^%  and  Syr.-Hcx.  om.  the  first  (so  also  Seb^  Oorti  Marti). -^ 
85.  n^njrir]  We.  in^npiT  (so  Bach,,  Now,,  Oet,),  the  suff,  referring  to  S«jn:v 
^  nn K-^cSf]  %  om.  ?in***  —  "^n^it]  6  inJ^oi  6  Hh%  fwv  tl  H,  adding  nni*  (so 
also  Hal.) ;  10  ^.  Syr,-Heau 

23.  /  will  respond  to  the  heavens\  The  petition  from  Israel  for. 
prosperity  comes  last  of  all  through  the  heavens  to  Yahweh>  whoj 
is  the  fountain  head  of  authority.  The  representation  is  not* 
merely  poetical;  for  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  rain  and  dew 
came  as  the  direct  gifts  of  Yahweh.  It  was  at  his  command  that' 
the  clouds  were  opened  or  remained  closed ;  cf.  Am,  (^  Jo.  3*^: 
Ez.  34=^'^  47'^,  also  Dt.  28^  Lv.  a6^  — 24.  And  they  shail  re-^ 
spond  to  Jezred^  The  com,  wine,  and  oil  will  respond  to  Israel^ « 
here  called  Jezreel  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,! 
God  sows ;  cf,  the  use  made  of  it  in  v.**,  —  25.  And  I  will  sow 
her  unto  me  in  the  land'\  Cf  Je.  31''^^.  Jezreel  =  Israel  restored,] 
is  to  be  sown  again  in  the  land,  this  time  unto,  I'.f.  for,  Yahweh. 
All  Israel,  wherever  scattered,  will  return  to  the  land  of  their^ 
ancestors.  The  purpose  of  the  sowing  is,  of  course,  that  they  may 
bring  forth  fruit.  ^ — 2  will  have  pity  upon  the  un- pitied  one^  The; 
name  of  i*  is  here  reversed,  —  And  to  not-my-people  I  will  say,] 
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fh0u  art  my  pfople"]  The  name  of  i'  is  likewise  reversed*  —  And 
they  win  say^  thou  art  my  G&d^  Israers  confession  j  cf.  Zc,  ij* 


Rom.  9**  I 


Pet,  2^ 


23.  Klin  o^^3  n*ni]  For  the  use  of  this  phrase  in  other  late  pasMges,  cf, 
V.**  Jo.  4^*  Mi.  5'  Zc*  13*,  Other  phrases  of  similar  import  are  :  Ty^ri^  Kini  ot^j 
(Zc.  13I);  O'tta  o^t3'»  rijr»  (Am.  9^');  «^nn  np  n^ni  (Am.  5I*);  jrnnw  n^m 
(Jo,  3^)  J  D^3*n  nnnM3  nv-»i  (3*  Mi.  4I).  — n^yK]  Repeated  for  the  sake  of 
rhetorical  effect-  to  omtt  tt  once^  as  tome  do,  spoils  the  rhythm  of  the  passage, 
and  robs  it  of  its  dignity  in  some  measure,  —  D^n]  From  this  point  on  through 
V.**  the  clauses  are  all  circumstantial,  depending  upott  t.*^*. 


E,  IsraePs  vast  numbers^  united  as  one  family  under  Yahweh^ 
and  victorious  against  all  enemies;  2^"^.  —  In  the  future  time, 
Israel's  numbers  will  be  beyond  calculation ;  instead  of  estrange- 
ment from  Yahweh,  her  people  will  be  recognized  as  the  sons  of 
the  living  God ;  and  instead  of  schism  between  north  and  south, 
there  will  be  united  action  restilting  in  victory  over  all  opposers* 

We  have  here  two  strophes  of  four  lines  each,  in  the  pentameter  movement. 
Each  strophe  contains  an  important  idea^  and  both  together  form  a  splendid 
unity.  Strophe  i :  Israel's  numbers  will  be  great,  and  she  will  again  become 
Yahweh's  people.  Strophe  2 :  She  will  be  reunited,  and  thus  enabled  to  meet 
all  cnemica.  This  piece  has  been  recognised  as  occupying  an  impossible  place, 
and  has  been  transferred  to  the  end  of  chap.  2  (so  Heilprin,  7 he  Hiitorical 
Poetry  of  ihe  Ancient  Hebrewi,  II.  1 25  f.;  St»,  Kue.  FJnl  IL  319;  Che.,  Ko, 
EinL :  Gu,,  GAS.,  Get.).  The  grounds  urged  for  this  are  the  fact  that  it  avoids 
the  abrupt  transition  from  threat  to  promise  involved  in  passing  from  i"  to 
2' J  the  better  connection  secured  in  placing  2^-^  after  the  promises  of  2*^**j 
and  the  very  similar  arrangement  found  tn  Rom.  9^'-  where  these  verses  are 
quoted.  But  it  is  superfluous  after  2-*»  being  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
vs.^*-25.  it  uj^  j^¥.r\  (v.*)  in  an  altogether  different  sense  from  that  in  vs.^ 
■*^**;  ^5F"H^  is  given  a  different  interpretation  from  that  in  v.-*;  and  it  forms 
a  very  poor  ending  for  chap.  2,  It  is  better  to  treat  it  as  an  entirety  later  piece 
(We.;  Sta.  G  VL  L  577;  Co.  ZA  fK  VIl.  285,  and  EinL  172;  Giesebrecht,  Bei* 
trage zur Jesaiakritik,  213ft.;  Oort,  ThT,  XXIV.  358*1.;  Lofl;.;  Che. in  WRS, 
Projfh.  p.  xviii;  Volz,  Now»;  Secscmann,  33;  Da.  DB,  11.  425;  Marti,  EB, 
2122;  Grimm,  Liturgy  Apptnd.,^  61  ff,);  l>ecause,  in  its  present  position,  it 
breaks  the  connection,  nor  can  it  be  satisfactorily  placed  elsewhere ;  the  refer- 
ence to  Jtidah  is  suspicious,  the  rest  of  the  chapter  speaking  only  of  Israel;  it 
presupposes  the  exile  (v.*)  ;  its  vision  of  Israel's  future  paj»es  beyond  liosca^s 
horizon;  the  tremendous  increase  of  Israel  is  a  later  cschatulugical  concep* 
tioD  (Gn.  22*^  31^^  la.  4Si») ;   and  it  differs  in  poetic  form  from  every  other 
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section  of  this  chapter.  Skipwith  {JQR^  VL  (1893)  298)  joins  2^  •  to  ena  of 
chap,  3,  but  rule*  out  j*.  2^  and  2^  with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause, 
'\}i  >nj  ^D,  as  an  exilic  interpolation*  0  and  i&  give  vs,^-^  to  chap,  I,  and  ▼.* 
to  chap.  2. 

I.  n*mj  0  and  %  use  past  tense,  changing  to  fut.  in  the  second  n*:^i.  J5,  by 
mistake,  inserts  negative.  Gr.  suggests  the  insertion  here  of  Is.  2*-*  (Mi.  4*^). 
—  aipca]  TransL  literally  in  all  versions,  viz.  in  ikt  place  where  ;  &  introduces 
Ihc  apod<>sis  with  M«*rr.  —  9.  vv}  0  dpx^f'i  *<^  H.  — in«]  Gr.  would  add 
here:  VHjnt^  pcya  on^a^x  Sp  najv  —  3.  OD^nmw  . .  .  a3^n»«]  Read  bulh  nouns 
in  sg,  with  0  and  %  (so  We.,  Now.,  GK,  96,  Marti),  Oct.  retains  pL,  but 
vocalizes  the  second  noun,  arn'^nw*^,  —  'ui  i^p]  Bach,  reads  i^ji,  and  would 
transfer  the  whole  clause  to  the  conclusioii  of  i*,  " 


1,  Anif  it  shali  come  to  pass  that  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shaii  be'\  It  is  of  Northern  Israel  that  he  speaks,*  for  in  v,* 
Jiidah  is  distinguished  ;  cf.  also  i**  ^  —  As  the  sand  of  the  sea'\  Cf. 
Gn.  13'*  23'*  32'*  Jos»  II*  Is.  10^*  Prosperity  always  includes 
numbers;  cf.  Mi.  2"  Is.  48** — Instead  of  its  being  saidA^  Better  f 
than  in  the  place  wlure  it  was  said,  which  has  many  supporters.  { 
—  Ve  are  "  not  fny  people  '*]  The  name  designating  their  estrange- 
ment from  Yahweh  (i*)  will  do  longer  be  used.  In  its  place  will 
be  given  to  them  a  title  denoting  the  closest  fellowship  with  him, 
viz.  the  sons  of  the  living  God\  not  sons  of  idol-gods.  This 
phrase  (cf.  i  S.  17**  Dt.  5**)  includes  two  important  elements,  viz. 
(i)  sons  (cf.  Nu.  21**  Mai.  2")  of  God,  in  accordance  with  the 
common  Semitic  conception  that  the  nation  is  the  oflTspriag  of 
the  deity  ;§  (2)  the  expression  living  God,  i,e.  a  god  who  is  the 
fountain  or  source  of  life  (cf.  Ps.  42*  84'')  ;  here  used  for  the  first 
lime  (except  perhaps  the  use  by  J  in  Jos.  3*^)  ;  cf,  its  later  usage 
in  oaths,  Ju,  8^"  i  S.  14^  **,  placed  even  in  the  mouth  of  the  deity^ 
Dt,  32**  Nu.  14*^  ®  etc;  IK  especially  Am.  8^*.  This  verse  is  not 
entirely  consistent  with  2^,  vs, — 2,  And  the  children  of  fudah 
and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  gathered  together"]  The  separa- 
tion of  north  and  south  at  the  death  of  Solomon,  although  brought 
about  by  prophetic  influence  (cf,  i  K.  11=^^  12^^^),  is  regarded  by 
Hosea  (j^'  8*  13^"'")  and  by  the  writer  of  this  passage  as  lacking 

•  Merc.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Che.  Now.,  Martin  et  aL  /  on  the  contr.,  HI 

t  KU  Grot,  nu  Ew„  A  v..  Che,.  We,,  Now.,  Marti,  et  aL 

I  aJRF.  Dathe.  Ros.,  Umb..  Kc.,  Wtl.  }  See  WRS.  Stm,  40  ft 
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divine  approval.  This  schism,  therefore,  will  be  healed  (cf.  Is.  1 1" 
Ei,  37**).^ — And  they  shall  appoint  for  themselves  one  head^  This 
head  is  a  king,  probably  of  the  Davidic  family.  —  And  they  shall 
go  up  out  of  the  land'\  i>.  the  land  of  exile  (cf,  Ezr*  a^  7*  Ne. 
12*)^  the  whole  reference  being  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  scattering.^  Some  prefer  to  understand  go  up  of  marching 
to  battle  (cf.  Na.  2'  Jo,  1"),  the  land  in  this  case  is  Palestine,  now 
too  small  for  the  inhabitants,  who  therefore  seek  to  enlarge  their 
territory  (Am.  9*-  Is.  11**  Mi.  2^^''*).t  Besides,  it  is  urged,  the 
going  up  from  the  land  of  captivity  could  not  have  preceded  the 
appointment  of  a  common  king.  Still  others  |  understand  Egypt 
to  be  referred  to  (cf.  Ex.  i^*^  and  used  symbolically  of  all  captivity. 
Notice  also  may  be  taken  of  the  translation,  they  shall  grow  up 
from  the  ground^  i.e,  like  grain  after  it  is  sowed.  §  —  For  great 
shall  be  the  day  of  Jezreel'\  Does  this  mean  the  day  of  scattering,  |{ 
referring  to  the  dispersion?  Or  does  it  mean  the  day  of  sowing  ^% 
Clearly  the  latter,  for  the  name  Jezreel  has  been  given  a  new 
meaning.  In  the  former  case,  great  means  terrible  ;  in  the  latter, 
glorious.  By  this  name  the  writer  evidently  described  the  day  of 
Yahweh,  the  time  when  punishment  was  to  be  meted  out  to  Israel's 
foes  and  blessings  showered  upon  Israel  herself. —  3.  Say  ye  to 
your  brother,  **  my  people ^^'^  and  to  your  sister,  **  compassionated^*  J 
This  is  only  a  repetition  of  2^.  The  words  have  been  taken  as 
addressed  (1)  to  the  people  of  Judah  bidding  them  greet  the  re- 
turning Israelites  and  welcome  them  back  to  the  land  ;**  (2)  to 
the  disciples  of  the  prophet  bidding  them  announce  to  the  whole 
nation  the  news  of  its  restoration  to  Yahweh's  favor ;  ft  (3)  to  the 
members  of  the  united  kingdom  bidding  them  greet  each  other  as 
Yahweh*s  people  ; }  J  (4)  to  those  who  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  land,  bidding  them  welcome  the  returning  exiles  j  §§  and 
(5)  as  a  fragment  of  some  lost  statement.  1 1 

1«  ID*]  Potential  impf.  denoting  possibility;  H.22,2^;  cf.Je.3i*'  33*",  the 
only  Qtbcr  occuitcnces  of  the  Niph.  used  of  impossible  acta  as  here,  —  0V03 
nrw]  s  -i£»M  pnr^;  for  another  instance  of  tbii  iiac»  cf.  la.  33^1.    The  regalar 
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ligniEcance  of  the  phrase  is  local,  i»  the  plaee  where  (Lv.  4**  2  S.  tj"^  i  K, 
2ii»  Jc,  22«  Ez.  2l«  Ne.  4I*);  cf,  GK.  ijp^;  K5.  357  jr,  and  395.  — "lom] 
Customary  impf.  in  the  first  instance;  simply  future  in  the  second* — ^2^  nn^] 
Really  a  noun  in  adverb,  ace,  ^  in  his  unltedness;  always  having  the  force  of 
an  adv,  =  together,  in  union.  —  pm"*]  Used  of  the  head  of  the  state;  cf.  i  S^ 
15"  Nu.  14^.  The  phrase  VH'\  0*^-  is  found  only  here;  cf.  Nu.  14*,  ritn  |n;; 
Is.  3*«  \^^  with  ace.  of  person  and  "^r  in  apposition;  Ps.  i8**»  cte*  with  ace, 
of  person^  followed  by  c^kiV. — 3*  o^rmriK]  =  arn^^nK,  the  final  radical  has 
disappeared  here  as  in  Jos.  2^*  Ex.  i6*i«.flij  cf.  GK.  96,  The  context,  how- 
cveij  requires  the  reading  D^n'^n^j  but  cf.  Ko.  25Sf. 


§  6.  Yahweli's  contcEtion  with  Israel,  on  accoimt  of  tini 
encouraged  by  the  priests.  4*"^^'.  Yahweh  has  a  cantention  with 
Israel ;  for  on  every  side  is  wickedness.  In  this  wickedness  the 
religious  guides,  the  pi^ests,  take  the  lead ;  and  for  their  failure  to 
perform  their  duty  they  shall  be  rejected,  degraded,  and  put  to 
confusion.  Because  of  their  example  the  people  of  Israel  indulge 
in  idolatry  and  adultery.  May  Judah  not  join  in  iniquity  with 
Israel,  who  is  committed  to  vice,  and  will  continue  until  the  enemy 
utterly  confounds  and  destroys  her. 

This  piece  contains  five  strophes  of  twelve  lines  each;  the  measure  is  trim- 
eter, occasionally  fallinj?  into  dimeter  Strophe  i  (vs.'- ^3)  describes  the 
situation;  Strophe  2  (vs.^- **«*-*^}  places  the  responsibility  upon  the  priests; 
■trophe  3  {v%J'  *■  ^  **  ^^'•)  describes  further  the  priest's  responsibility;  strophe  4 
(vs."- "*"^^ '***")  pictures  the  madness  of  the  people  in  their  sensual  indul- 
gence; while  strophe  5  (vs,**^"^^  ''*  ^'')  depicts  Israel's  sins  and  her  conse- 
quent destruction.  Cf.  Ew,,  who  makes  four  strophes,  i"**^^*^- 1^'^*-*^**;  also 
Wti.,  who  divides,  l-A4-io.ii-n.i*-i6.  ^^^  Marti,  who  secures  thirteen  strophes 
of  four  lines  each,  omits  vs,*-*  ""  10*.  is  lot^  ^n^j  transposes  \'M  to  follow  vJ*» 
In  the  present  arrangement  the  following  transpositions  have  been  made, 
vit.  (l)  of  \*P^  to  precede  v,^^;  this  leaves  {a)  a  beUer  connection  with 
v.*^  than  v.ii  afforded;  {^)  a  better  connection  with  v.*^\  than  v.i*«  alTorded; 
(f)  a  much  easier  connection  for  the  circ,  clause  in  ^^'\  and  {d)  no  good 
ground  for  calling  v.Ji  an  interpolation  (Ru.,  Now,),  although  it  is  proverbial 
in  form  and  contents;  (2)  of  v.****  to  precede  j^b,  the  lost  word  in  v,*  as 
the  text  now  stands.  These  words  (OjS  p3^"wS  op)  (a)  are  evidently  out 
of  place  where  they  are»  the  context  contrasting  on  (the  priests)  with  the 
young  women  of  the  nation ;  (^)  fit  in  perfectly  with  the  last  clause  of  v.* 
as  amended  {vJ,),  adding  still  another  circumstantial  detail  of  the  picture^ 
Yea^  a  people,  etc.;  (0  perfect  the  symmetry  of  strophe  2,  while  they  com- 
pletely destroy  that  of  strophe  4^  in  which  they  are  now  found  ;  and  {d  }  on 
this  supposition  need  no  longer  be  regarded  (Ru.,  Now.)  as  a  gloss. 
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IV.  1-3.  The  announcement  of  Yahweh^s  eon  ten  Hon  and  its 
occasion.  Listen,  Israel,  lo  Yahweh :  The  land  lacks  everything 
good;  it  abounds  in  everything  bad :  consequently  it,  with  all  its 
life,  is  now  su  fife  ring. 

Iq  this  strophe  the  parallelism  is  less  regular  than  in  the  remaining  strophes; 
but  the  irregularities  greatly  heighten  the  artistic  effect.  These  consist  of 
(l)  the  elegiac  measure  (3,  2)  with  which  it  opens;  (2)  the  gradual  abandon- 
uieni  of  shorter  for  longer  lines,  until  in  lines  7  and  8»  the  climiLx  is  reached 
in  the  long  series  of  inlinilives,  making  tetrameters,  in  winch  the  very  vowels 
(i  ant!  0)  add  to  the  strength  of  the  passage  (cf.  the  repetition  of  pK  in  the 
preceding  line,  the  sound  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  thought);  (3)  the 
gradual  falling  away  again  of  the  sound  tn  lines  9-12,  The  whole  strophe 
is  a  magnificent  example  of  the  musical  swell  (crescendo  and  diminuendo) 
expressed  in  measure  and  sound. 

All  disregard  the  pausal  accent.  0  and  ^  add  iirl  r^f  7171,  perhaps  —  >*i3 
(=  r-^Ka),  a  wrong  reading  of  ix^d,  which  was  later  corrected,  the  old  reading 
being  allowed   to   remain  (Vol). -*o^q-i]    EF3  sg,  —  )jrij]   &  Q^C^im*. — 

KpvvB^fferai,  jc.t.X,  ;  B  ^alifc|L3o,  —  mtivn]  ^  adds  xal  abv  roh  ^pxerati  r^r 
7^t;  solL. -^SJ]  0  om.— icon*]  ^  ccngregabuntur ;  0  iK\ti^^&ttffi9, 

\,  Hear  the  word  of  yahweh'\  This  word  was  spoken  after 
the  death  of  Jeroboam  IL  (743  b.c),  and  during  the  anarchical 
period  which  immediately  followed  (Zechariah,  Shalltim,  and 
Menahem  all  coming  to  the  throne  within  a  year),*  or  a  little 
later,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Fekah  (736  BX.)-t  ^^  is  with 
these  words  that  Hosea's  public  ministry  really  begins,  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  (1-3)  being  intended  rather  to  picture  the 
internal  and  domestic  struggle  which  led  him  to  enter  upon 
the  ministry.  Hosea's  experience,  as  described  in  chaps.  1-3, 
sustained  a  relation  to  his  prophetic  work  similar  to  that  which 
Isaiah's  vision  (chap.  6)  sustained  toward  his  ministry*  J  While 
nothing  is  said,  the  sense  is  evident  that  these  words  are  spoken 
through  Hosea  and  to  Northern  Israel,  for  in  v.^  Judah  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Israel.—  Yahiueh  has  a  contention  WM]  This 
was  not  merely  "a  just  cause,'*  nor  a  reproof,  accusation, §  but 
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contention,  quarrel  (cf.  Mi.  6'  Je.  2*).*  A  relationship  has 
existed  between  Yahweh  and  Israel,  the  terms  of  which  Israel 
has  not  observed.  The  time  has  come  when  Yahweh  will  enter 
into  contention  with  the  nation.  —  For  ihert  is  no  truth  ,  .  , 
iave  .  .  .  knowkdge  of  God^  This  is  a  negative  statement  of 
Hosea*s  ideal.  By  trt/th  he  means  fidelity,  honesty,  constancy, 
trustworthiness  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  (cf,  Je.  9''-  *)  ;  by  li>ve 
he  means  not  love  of  man  for  God,  nor  love  of  God  for  man ; 
hot  love  for  fellow-men  (cf.  Gn.  21®;  cf.  for  the  use  of  these 
two  words  together,  Gn.  32^'^  (of  God)  ;  Gn.  24*^  47^  Ps.  85*"  (of 
man)).  The  opj)osite  of  fidelity  and  love  are  indicated  in  the 
following  verse.  These  elements  of  character  and  of  conduct 
are  lacking,  because  there  is  lacking  also  the  knowledge  of  God 
in  which  they  take  root.  By  this  he  means  not  knowledge  of 
Yahweh  (cf.  2^  4*  5.*  6^),  which  would  be  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  times  something  less  broad,  more  national;  but  **  the 
general,  legal,  divine  duly  of  humanity." f  —  %,  Swearing  and 
lying"}  i.e.  perjury  (cf,  K'r  ni'?K,  10*).  rh^  alone  means  simply 
swearing,  of  which  in  itself  there  was  no  prohibition,  unless, 
perhaps,  the  reference  is  to  cursing,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
East  (cf.  Mat.  ^^^')*X  The  two  together  stand  in  opposition 
to  "  truth.**  S  —  Af^d  killing  and  stealing  and  eommitting  adultery\ 
Violation  of  the  6th,  8th,  and  7th  commandments.  The  infini- 
tives absolute  are  used  instead  of  the  finite  form  of  the  verb 
for  vividness  and  emphasis ;  cf.  ®  above.  These  are  in  opposi- 
tion  to  *Move."  The  fancied  "security  in  Samaria"  (Am.  6*) 
no  longer  exists.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
decalogue  in  its  original  form  was  at  this  time  in  existence.! 
—  They  break  into^  sc.  the  houses  of  their  neighbors  (Jb.  24'*),  or, 
acts  of  violence.lf  Cf.  also  the  word  dt^b  ^  rodder  i^z,  i8^°); 
and  the  interpretation  which  makes  the  act  a  breaking  into  the 
law,**     Cf  ®  above.  —  Blood  striking  blood  J  The  plural  ^  blood- 


•  WQ..  GAS. 

t  Carl  Abel,  t/e^4r  dem  Begrif  der  Uthe  in  timgen  alien  und  neutn  S^rmckMm 
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I  Sec  WRS.  art.  "  Decalogue"  Bnc,  Brii,;  Paterson,  art.  "  Decalogue/*  DB.: 
Ew.  Gesck.  JsrJ  11.  231  ;  Kue.,  Ftt.  Isr,  I.  285  ;  but  cf.  W.  E,  Addis,  art.  "  Deca- 
logue,*' EB,:  We,  Camp.  H*x,  331  C ;  Sla.  GVt.  I.  457  AT.,  and  Marti. 
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shed ;  i^.  murder  follows  immediately  upon  murder.  The  phrase 
is  a  striking  one,  but  this  fact  and  the  change  of  subject  need  not 
excite  suspicion,*  —  3*  Ther^fort  the  land  nwurns'\  The  prophet 
evidently  speaks  not  of  some  future  f  or  past  \  calamit)',  but  of 
one  present,  a  severe  drought  existing  at  the  time.§  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  has  in  mind,  at  this  point,  the  anarchy  which  fol* 
lowed  Jeroboam's  death.  ||  *— ^/W>zr/>'  denizen  in  ii  languishes'] 
This  refers  not  merely  to  animals,  %  but  as  well  to  men,  —  Even 
to  the  deasfs  of  the  fields  etcJ\  Even  to**  or  ineiuding  (cf.  Gn.  7*^) 
is  preferable  to  {a)  through,^ -\  making  the  beasts  the  agents,  as  also 
to  {b)  together  with  {cL  Gn.  9^,  J  J  {c)  among,  putting  birds  and 
beasts  on  a  level  with  men,  §§  and  (</)  /&r  the  tack  of.  ||  |  —  IVhiie 
even  the  fish  of  the  sea  are  taken  away]  This  is  the  chmax  of 
the  presentation,  the  drought  being  so  great  that  the  streams  are 
dried  up,  the  phrase  p'rr  ^ii  not  being  restricted  to  fish  actually 
in  the  sea,f  f  The  association  of  the  animal  world  and  even  the 
inanimate  world  with  man  in  his  suffering  is  an  idea  widely  held 
among  the  prophets  (Am.  8*  Is.  16*  24"*^  Zp.  i"  ^  Je.  12^  Jo,  i*^"; 
cf.  Rom.  8*^,  and  is  based  upon  the  early  belief  that  land  and 
man  and  anima!  were  in  some  way  closely  connected,***  Cf.  the 
totemistic  conception  referred  to  on  a^. 


1.  ^3]  Used  demonstratively,  as  in  Ps.  t  iS^^^-  (cf.  BDB.  p.  472),  as  a  particle 
of  asseveration  =  "surely,  etc";  or  better,  to  introduce  direct  discouTse,  as 
in  Gn.  zi**  Ju.  6"  (cf.  BDB,  p.  471;  H.  47,  5*3);  not  causal  (Wu,),  nor 
explanatory  and  introducing  a  parenthetic  clause  (Sim,).  — a^-^]  Cf.  the 
forensic  terms  »|e^D^  ImvsuU  or  case^  as  in  Dt.  10"  Jb,  13^*  2^^  1  K.  8**,  and 
Mi,  7',  where  the  two  words  are  used  as  parallels;  and  f*i  used  in  similar 
sense  in  Dt.  17*  Ps.  140**  Jb.  55J*.  —  pit]  Its  repetition  is  significant.  Cf. 
also  Ho.  3*  Nu.  21'  Jos,  6*  I  K.  i8a»  Jb.  34«  Is.  41M  i  S.  26^^;  for  cases  of 
r»»  joined  with  two  or  more  words,  cf.  Ne.  4^^  Gn.  4i''  45^  Dt»  12I'  Je.  22^^. 

—  H.  'Ui  hSk]  These  five  infinitives  furnish  one  of  tlie  best  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  inf.  aba,  for  a  finite  vb.;  H.  28,  ^a\  GK.  HZffi  Ka.  2170,^; 
cf.  also  Is,  21*  Je.  S^*  Ec.  4='.  — ipjj,  n->D]  Pfs.  denoting  an  action  begun  in 
the  past  and  still  continuing.     Cf.  Dr.   §  8;  cf.  also  Am.  5^*  Pi.  2^  Is,  2\\ 

—  M\  O"©!!]   Is  clearly  a  circ.  clause,  H.  45,  i;  G3C  142<i»  r;  Dr.  f  156  f.— 
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t*  S^it*]  DeKfiplfre,  H.  21,  i._*^*»oii]  PTIil;  dako  Jou  I»  Ii.  3^  Je.  i^, 
—  ^3]  Difltribathre;  CK.  117*;  BOBl  p,  481^— r^na  -  . .  HV3]  On  Ibree 
of  3,  cf.  Gn.  7**  S*^  9"*^ **  Et  t2»»  Nii.  31^1.  — nji  'n  w>]  Anotbet die  rli i»g, 
adding  &  new  fcsture  ia  the  dcUtb  of  the  dcacfiplioii. 

4-fl.  71u  Priest  rtspcnsihUJer  IsraeTs  wuktdness*  The  peaplc 
need  not  blame  each  other  for  the  wretched  condition  of  things 
on  every  side.  It  is  thou,  O  priest,  who  dost  cause  this  mischief 
and  for  this  reason  thou  shalt  falL  Thy  whole  stock  shall  perish. 
As  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  so  I  will  reject  thee;  as  thou 
hast  forgotten  me,  so  will  I  forget  thee. 

The  poetic  form  Is  a  reguUr  trimeter  moveBaent  in  twelve  Ihies.  Three 
important  modiBcations  of  the  text  require  to  be  mad^  These  arei  (i)  A 
change  in  the  reading  of  p^  'j'^S3  izx»  which  will  place  t^  in  the  following 
▼cr5c  (r-f.).  (2)  The  connection  of  nS^  (v.*)  with  what  follow^  and  the 
omission  of  1  in  ^r^^cii;  this  secures  a  better  division  of  die  words,  as  well  as 
better  thought-  (3)  The  transfer  of  sa^^  vz^  k**  Dp  from  v."  to  follow  vA 
This  cbuse  is  plainl3f  out  iii  place  where  it  sow  stands^  In  the  new  position 
it  6ts  well  and  completes  the  strophe. 

^  1**]  ^  Ariif ;  F perumiamefi ;  Z^ because  no  one  it,  etc.  —  Bach.  im 
r*if  roi'  *?m  >2  2-t»  Sh  r^x  =  only  let  no  one  strive  with  him  (i>.  Yahweh)  and 
let  no  one  reprore  for  my  people,  etc  Ru,  ro>2J  n^3i53  '3  —  for  the  blamer 
is  as  the  blamed  one  and  my  people,  etc  —  p?  ^i^'^'^o  i=p]  ^  &  Bi  \a^  pj^v 
wt  dmXwyifuPot  Ufi€^  —  \t\^  "rvj^'i  ^5;  (Vol.) ;  %  If^^^^  M^>^  f^  i^iflVg 
=:  p33  S'^^S  *|Sp  (Seb.) ;  * k,  ^r  h  dmhtKiaw  Uptt;  Z.  wt  i^vriflp^is  if  wp6^ 
Mo.  Read  ^op  (with  Beck,  Bockel,  Bach.,  Rti.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oct.,  tt  ah) 
and  ri353  (with  Beck,  Bdckel;  Mosapp,  ZA  W,  V.  185;  GASu),  and  tranafev 
p3  to  beginning  of  v.*  as  a  vocative  (GAS.)-  Beck  reads  pbn  as  voc  at  end 
of  v.*.  Mosapp  {ZAIV,  V,  185),  p3'  \^'\z-2^  en  =  And  the  people  worship 
like  thcif  priestlings.  Hermann  (SA'.,  1879,  p.  516;  so  Ko.  3604),  ^3**>o  qap 
P3  =  and  with  thee  is  roy  strife,  O  priest  Mich.  p3  ^3^"^c  ?)2">  =  and  thy 
people  act  like  those  who  strive  with  me,  O  priest.  WRS,  {Prapk.  40S; 
to  Che.),  T?>3  *3  n3  1271  =  and  thy  people  have  rebelled  against  me,  O  pricsU 
Oort  (rAT'.and  ^w.;  so  VaL.Gu,),  p3?i  ^3*7  r^pp,  the  :::  being  due  to  dittog. 
Bewer  (JBL.  XXL  I  ro  f^i  T^  a^:?  ^?Pi  =  "  and  thy  people  is  striving  thus," 
the  phrase  being  a  gloss  explanatory  of  *•,  Gr.  t^3  tiS'*-^;?  ^3P,  and  Hal. 
p3  T3^-»D  y^V}  —  and  thy  people  it  is  that  blames  thee,  O  priest.  New.  cy3% 
p?  na^^Sd  =  and  as  is  the  people,  so  is  the  provocation  of  the  priest.  HcO- 
prin,  l.i>  10*^^03  icp.  Ru.  (so  We.*,  Now*),  p3n  q^o^  *Dyi  =  and  my  people 
are  like  thee,  O  priest.  Marti,  fol.  Duhm,  p33  koj*  "ic'25  051, — 14  d,  k>  op 
03 V  p3*]  6K  Kal  h  Xa^t  d  9vHi»fw  (some  codd.  01&  vtiwiutp)  ffvwrwXintro  ^«tA 
wifiwf^t  connecting  the   first  two  word*  of  v.^*  with  v.";  so  S.    Gr.  ij^;* 
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Girdner  {AJSL,  XVIIl.  179),  leaS^  o*dhJ3  ep  =^  and^wilii  adulterers  tbcy  lie 
down.  —  5.  pSpd]  6  dtrtfei^tret  (=  S«rpi);  3  L\r//1o  (— n^n^'"*  (?) )- 
Read  Dp>*  ?^ri^5^f  (so  We.,  Now,,  Oct,,  Marti).  Cf.  Bach 'a  sugg.  that  ai*n] 
may  represent  an  original  vocative,  f^.  D^n  or  t[»i<^.  —  icy]  Some  Mss*  of 
0  piMT  tkiirov  (so  also  Ru.).  —  !^S^S]  $  reads  nS^S^,  and  joins  to  following 
cbuse;  5  makes  it  a  separate  dausc,  Ru.  nVSn.^-iDK  ^^^^oii]  0  wAtoiwo-a 
(s^r^D'i);    'A.,  B,  wnrbi   #<ri(^iri7<ra;    U    «Of/f  tacen  feci  mairem  (uam : 

S  *f^l  fi^Ai^o,  Gr.  qo;?  ri'*D'^n\  Bach,  rrnni*  t^^c-ii  (in  Praeparaticnen 
(1892);  but  later  in  Uniersuch^  (1894 )»  IJJ?  *^*P7  ^^i^""'"^^*  f^'  '^^^  n^^''). 
Ru.  TP^r>  ^0*1^  Wkl.  iD^^  *n^pi  nS*S^  =  I  will  turn  thy  day  into  night 
{UnUrsuch.  iSij  %q  Val,)»  For  IDK,  Now,  tj3,  atid  Bal.  ipr.  Gardner 
{A/SL.  XVIIL  178)  om.  13H  '^n^Dii  as  a  dittog.  Marti,  ]i  om  »nb-»\  — t.  mii] 
G  renders  like  ^r*oi  (r.J.),  but  in  pass.;   so  &;  If?  conticuit.     Gardner*  nmj, 

—  roHD  r]7in  hipk]  Marti,  w«o  n^n-rw.  —  ikdkck]  Read  with  many  Mss. 
1D«3K.  Bach.  (Z'r.)  ^'^n^^a  qPK  d«dh>  —  TJ^]  Wkl.  ^3(?);  Bach»  (/V.)  :)nna. 
Marti  changes  all  2  pers.  forms  to  3  pcrs.  in  vs.*  *. 

4,  Stiii iet  name  find  fauli,  and /et  none  reprove]  Who  speaks? 
The  prophet,  and  of  his  own  words  uttered  in  vs.'^.  This  reproof 
of  Israel,  he  concedes,  is  really  out  of  place  ;  it  is  at  all  events  use- 
less* ^ —  Since  tfty  people  are  but  like  their priesiUngs\  This  mean- 
ing {a)  is  supported  in  part  {my  people)  by  ©  (z^^.)  ;  (b)  furnishes 
clearly  the  thought  demanded  by  the  context  (cf,  the  reading 
"since  my  people  are  like  thee,  O  priest";  but  this  makes  it 
necessary  to  keep  "priest*'  where  it  stands,  thus  maintaining  two 
difficulties) ;  {c)  is  in  accord  with  the  use  of  "priestHngs"  else- 
where, this  word  always  having  a  bad  sense  (cf.  10*  2  K.  23* 
Zp.  1*).  This  circnmstantial  clause j  giving  a  reason  why  the  people 
should  not  be  upbraided,  is  strengthened  by  another,  transferred 
from  v.^*.  — 14  d.  Yea^  a  people  stupid  {and)  falling  to  ruin]  A 
more  appropriate  juxtaposition  could  scarcely  have  been  effected, 

—  5.  O  priest/  thou  shall  fail  by  day]  For  text,  v^.  According 
to  another  interpretation  this  should  read  thou  dost  stumble^  and 
refers  to  the  actual  sin  •  in  which  the  priest  is  engaged,  rather 
than  to  the  punishment  which  is  to  fall  opon  him.f  The  render- 
ing by  day  is  given,  though  incorrectly,  to  orn  by  ®S  and  others.  } 
— And  the  prophets  also  shall  fall  with  thee]  These  are  the  proph- 
ets, the  word  being  collective,  who  prostituted  their  calling  for  the 
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sake  of  support ;  they  were  in  great  numbers  at  many  times,  c£ 
Je.  5**  6^**  i^***^  I  K.  22*',  and  made  prophecy  a  means  of  liveli 
hood  (Mi,  3^*  Am,  7^^).  They  would  perform  iheir  function 
even  while  in  a  drunken  condition,  Is.  2S^*--*Amf  by  night 
will  dtslroy  ihy  m&ther\  Cf.  ®}J.  Confusion  has  arisen  between 
the  two  meanings  of  the  verb,  '*  to  be  silent/'  and  "  to  destroy  " 
{v.L).  Thy  mother  hardly  means  the  nation  (cf.  2^,t  for  the 
pronoun  evidently  refers  to  the  priest,  and  it  is  the  priest  of  whom 
the  prophet  now  speaks  ;  but  rather,  thy  stocky  J  i,e,  a  portion  of 
the  nation,  the  caste  or  clan  of  priests  ;  cf.  city  used  in  this  sense 
(2  S.  20*"  Ps.  149^,  with  which  may  be  contrasted  "  I  will  also 
forget  thy  children  **  (v.*).  Indeed,  Nowack  so  renders  the  phrase 
here,  changing  the  text  (f  .j.),  —  %,  My  peopk  luill  b€  dtstrayed  by 
reason  of  iheir  lack  of  knmvkdg€\  This  sentence  determines  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  verb  of  v.*\  and  also  seems  to  favor 
the  conclusion  there  reached  on  "  thy  mother,"  —  since  now  the 
people  are  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  The  knowledge  lacking 
knowledge  of  God  (cf.  v.^).  The  ordinary  rendering  withoUi 
kn&wkdge  utterly  fails  to  express  the  sense.  The  reference  is  not 
to  the  present  situation,  but  to  the  future  destruction  of  the  people 
because  of  the  sins  into  which  the  priest  has  led  them.  Nowack 
and  Wellhauseni  without  good  reason  (viz.  because  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  the  connection^  and  because  it  has  no  corresponding  par- 
allel member),  treat  this  line  as  a  gloss.  —  Because  thou  hast 
refected  knowledge']  It  is  evidently  the  priest  who  is  addressed  S 
(both  on  account  of  the  preceding  context,  and  on  account  of  the 
phrase  following),  and  not  the  nation  ;  ||  and  besides,  the  idea  of 
the  nation  as  a  priest-nation  is  probably  late.  *'  Knowledge,  viz. 
of  God's  revealed  will,  was  theoretically  a  deposit  in  the  priestly 
order  (Dt.  33^"  Ez.  44"^  Mai.  I'y^  —  I  reject  thee  from  being 
priest  to  me]    Clearly  Hosea  had  at  one  time  recognized  the 
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Northern  priesthcx)d  as  legitimate.  This  is  a  rejection  of  the 
entire  priest-clan ;  and  not  of  the  priest- nation  (Ex.  19*  is  early 
preexilic;  Dt  f,  barely  prcexilic ;  Is.  61*,  exilic).  DKtt  is  the 
opposite  of  nna.  —  Amf  {df cause)  th&u  hasi  Jorgotien  the  law  of 
thy  God^  The  torah^  instruction,  was  supposed  to  be  a  deposit 
with  the  priests,  and  God  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  near  to 
^hem.  This  instruction  was  in  considerable  part  oral  \  but  even 
at  this  date  there  must  have  been  a  written  code  (the  Covenant 
code,  Ex.  20^-23**).*  —  /  wiii  forget  ihy  children,  et^en  /]  i>. 
the  members  of  the  clan,  Winckler's  suggestion  of  "  thee "  for 
"thy  children*'  being  unnecessary  in  view  of  Dt.  33'"''- 

4,  iw]  Here  in  ita  limitative  sense,  hmvever  (WQ.),  cf.  Gil  9*  P».  49" 
Jb.  13^,  rather  than  aisseverative  (Ki.),  of  which  examptet  occur  in  Gn.  44* 
Ps.  73*.  —  C'^K  .  .  .  c^k]  Note  chiasm;  cf.  the  view  which  would  aiake  the 
ftecood  IP*K  the  obiecl  of  the  vb.  (Hi.)*  C  paraphraies  the  first  tt^^w  by  "^cOp 
the  second  by  n^ii.  —  'Wt  ♦cj?]  A  circ*  clause,  If.  45,  \d\  GK.  141  e\  cf,  K6. 
360^*  — 14  d,  03^^  pa*  wS  op]  The  impf.'s  are  coordinate  and  arc  adjectival; 
H*  21,  4;  GK,  155  f,  —  6,  nScji]  If  p:j  is  placed  in  vA  either  (a)  1  is  used 
to  mark  apodosis  (cf.  Is.  6'  Ho.  8^*  Am.  I*),  GK.  Ii2xj  Ko.  415  j;  or  {b) 
the  1  may  be  omitted  and  the  vb.  treated  as  a  proph,  pf*  In  any  case  it  is 
future  in  idea,  not  frequentative.  —  diti]  U  ts  di^icult  to  treat  d\*  with  the 
article^  when  the  corresponding  n>^S  has  none;  the  natural  rendering /J!>-d^iT^ 
is  inappfopriate;  hence  the  suggestion  of  We,  (r.j,).  —  *r*oi]  Cf.  confusion 
in  versions.  To  be  distinguished  are:  hdt  I.,  to  be  like;  and  rvcn  II.,  to 
be  silent,  to  cease,  to  cause  to  cease,  to  destroy  (  =  i^nc;  cf.  DC,  to  be  dumb, 
sQent,  WCL,  p.  146),  which  occurs  four  times  in  Hosca,  viz,  here  and  in  4* 
lb'",  elsewhere  in  sense  of  destroy.  Is.  6^  15I  Zp,  i>^  Je.  6^  47*  Ob,'^  Ez.  32* 
Ps.  49W  i.^-.6,  iDij]  PI,  the  subj.  being  collective,  H.  40,  4^;  GK.  145^; 
not  to  be  taken  as  future  (so  K6.  129)  but  as  present  pf.;  the  change  of  lime 
is  marked  by  the  dropping  of  the  y  cons,  which  appears  in  previous  verse.  — 
rrT  *^3b]  P  is  causative;  from  lack  6f  kncfwUdge :  cf.  the  use  of  ^'^an  in 
which  |D  is  ncg.,  the  *^j  being  a  second  neg.  (as  in  ri*c)  =  without  knmtfing 
—  suddenly,  Is,  5^';  cf.  K6.  403  e.  —  ^wdi<::k^]  w  (after  o),  a  mistake  retained 
on  account  of  the  superstition  entertained  concerning  the  letter;  it  is  desig- 
nated (note  the  °  over  it)  by  the  Massoretes  as  ">*r^  i./*  superfluous,  and  is 
tacking  in  nearly  a  hundred  Mss.  (cf.  Kenn.  and  De  Rossi  m  Uc, ;  cf,  cod. 
Babyl.  loioA.D,);  so  BSZ.  and  BDB.;  Ew.  §  247  f,  treats  the  word  as  an 
Aramaic  form.  The  ^  with  S*wa  (De,  Complutensischf  VariandH^  i8f.;  Baeri 
Duodidm  Prophtiarum^  6t)  marks  the  apodosis;  GK.  l\2x\  K6.  415s. — 
T^^P]  ^^'  u>c  of  P  —  that  thou  no  more  shalt  be  priest;  H«  41,  ^d\  GK. 
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ngjr.  — narpi]    ParaL  with  npttp  and  dependent  on  '2,  presenting  an  addi- 
tional pointy  and  further^  because  thou  hast  forgotten  :  cf,  GK,  1 1 1  j-.  —  Pivi 
l»n>K]  Hosea  uses  mir  thfce  times,  viz,  here  and  in  8^  ^^.     In  all  three  cascsl 
there  is  evident  reference  to  a  body  of  priestly  instruction;  on  the  original  | 
meaning  of  the  word,  see  We,  Pro!.  394;   Sro,  MeL  36;   Benz.  ArcM.  408,  and 
arr.  *•  Law  and  Justice,"  EB,;  Now.  ArcA.  11.  97;   Dr.,  art.  "  Law,"  DB, ;  but 
cL  K^.  Offenbarung,  IL  347;   Baudissin, /ViVj/rrMn^w,  207.  —  mw  oj]   Triple  I 
emphasis;    (a)  as  expressed  by  CJ,   (h)  as  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  prCKl 
noun;   (/)  as  indicated  in  the  position  of  the  pronoun. 

7-10,  12  a,  h.  The  priests^  wickedness^  (heir  contagious  exam- 
pk,  and  their  abandonment  of  Yahweh,  The  wickedness  of  the 
priests  is  great  in  proportion  to  their  number.  They  live  on  the 
vices  of  the  people.  Their  punishment  shall  come  upon  them  as 
a  reward  for  their  deeds.  They  shall  perish,  because,  filled  with 
sensuality,  they  have  abandoned  Yahweh  their  God,  and  gone  to 
consulting  with  that  which  is  wood. 

This  strophe  presents  no  irregtilaritics;  v.^*  being  made  to  follow  v,^*,  the 
logical  difficulty  involved  in  going  from  v,^^  to  v,^\  and  from  v."  to  v.*^ 
avoided.     Every  line  is  a  good  trimeter, 

T.  D3"ij]  O  —  on'*^-^:^.  — p]  Bach.  a*jri3,  without  necessity,  yet  with  force, 
—  Oioj]  Gciger  {Urschrift^  p.  316;  so  Gr.),  folL  Jew.  S*ipherim,  ^*i>33. — 
"hi  Om.  with  %.  —  n^Dw]  Read  n''D>n  with  SE  (so  Geigcr;  Houtsma,  ThT*\ 
TX.  60;  Oort,  ThT,  and  Em,:  Val,  Ru.,  GAS,,  Marti;  cf.  liuhl,  ZXiV. 
l88l,  pp,  227  f,).  Gr.  nrD\--8.  rKon]  0F  pi.  (so  Oort,  £w.);  6.  dMaprfaf 
h  Xadt  iMV  i00ifi.  Kohler  (BM  Gesch.  II.  Ft.  ii,  33  fl*.),  rwcn,  —  ^5«*]  Bach- 
1S3M*  (?);  Gardner,  r\'^  13**'-  —  they  consent  to  it.  Bewer  (JBL.  XXL  til  f.), 
^SjMN— 'DJ17]  6  pi.  Oet„  Marti,  ami  Now,*  ij^r.  —  >Me^]  Bewer  would  either 
read  Kfc'*  and  om.  previous  >n,  rendering,  **  My  people's  sin  shall  devour  it 
and  their  guilt  shall  take  away  its  life,*'  or  change  ^k  to  ^v  —  "  and  Hecausc 
of  their  guilt  shall  they  take,  etc."  —  ircj]  In  some  Mss,  qstdj;  so  m  all 
versions  (so  also  Hi.,  Oort,  Gr.»  Bach.,  Ru.,  Now,,  Get.)-  WQ.  and  Marti, 
t^W  cf.  GK.  145  w.  —  0,  pa:]  Ru.,  on  basis  of  CT's  -i»D3^S  ^^p*-»  ^ir^Kv 
inserts  -^^pM  jtS.-^a  ^i^a-.— vSp]  S  pi.  suff.  as  also  in  ^^  and  v^^^ff*  — 10.  w'kD'] 
Read  n-^:;^*,  foil.  ®,  ic(irtv$6vwinv  (so  also  We.,  Oort,  Val„  Bach,,  Now,). 
£.,  B,  irXi^^F^^rorrat ;  Y  cessavernnt;  B  ^jl  *--  Ru.,  it^o\  Gr.  ntr^. — - 
wr\]  Perhaps  to  be  read  Mv  (We.,  Durt,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  -^tts*^]  S 
transi,  as  inf,  expressing  purpose  and  connects  njT  of  v.il  with  it  as  object; 
3  joins  to  v.ii  and  renders,  nVii.^o.  Oort  (  7 A  T.  and  Em,)  om.  aa  glota. 
Bach,,  foil,  Saadia,  supposes  a  nuf  to  have  been  lost  from  end  of  v.^<*.  Now, 
and  We.,  -s^f  mV  (?).  Gardner  connects  with  it  as  obj,  the  first  word  of 
vJ^,  pointing  n^jf,     Oort  and  Marti  suspect  the   kst  five  words  of  v.  10  to 
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be  fto  editorial  addition. —  12  a,  k  iip^]    0  ip  irv/4,^6\ois,  perhaps  originaUy 
TJ^]  0  pi,     Gr»  '^K».  —  V7po]  0  ^v  ^d^Soii  airr^v  —  nhpisi  (Vol). 

7*  According  to  their  number^  so  they  sin  against  me']  Ct  the 
rendering,  "  As  many  as  they  be,  so  many  have  sinned  against 
me.'**  This  is  spoken  of  the  priests,t  not  of  ihe  people, J  as 
is  shown  by  the  meaning  of  v,**.  The  prieslly  numbers  and  in- 
fluence have  prospered  and  grown  with  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  under  Jeroboam  Ih-^T/tey  have  exchanged  their  glory 
far  shame]  Thus  following  the  Syriac  {vj.\  and  a  reading  cur- 
rent among  Jewish  writers.  The  substitution  of  my  (i>.  God*s) 
giory  (f.j.)  is  forbidden  by  the  context,  which  is  dealing  with 
the  priest's  degradation*  For  similar  expressions,  cf.  Je.  2" 
Ps.  106^.  7>^^/>  ^^ry  ==  their  position. — ^8.  They  feed  on  ihe 
sin  of  my  people]  This  describes  more  distinctly  the  manner  of 
the  priests'  sin.  Sin  (nKtsn)  does  not  here  mean  sin-offering  % 
(the  thought  being  that  the  priests  encouraged  the  people  to 
sin  in  order  that  they,  the  priests,  might  have  the  larger  num- 
ber of  sin-offerings,  i,e,  greater  perquisites),  for  four  reasons : 
(1)  the  parallel  word  is  pu,  iniquity ;  this  seems  to  demand  for 
nwan  the  meaning  sin;  (a)  in  Hosea*s  times,  while  compensation 
was  given  to  the  priests  (cf.  2  K.  12'"),  it  was  not  counted  as 
an  offering  to  Yahweh ;  {3)  to  eat  the  sin-offering  was  no  sin 
(Lv.  6**-*);  (4)  the  sin-offering  was  unknown  prior  to  EzekieL  || 
Nor  does  it  mean  money  paid  as  an  expiation  for  sin,1[  since 
"eat"  can  hardly  be  used  with  such  an  object.  Nor  may  it 
be  interpreted  of  the  whole  coitus  as  described  in  vs."'*.**  Nor 
can  the  rendering  {v.s.)  "  My  people  shall  eat  sin,  etc.."  be  justi- 
fied in  view  of  the  context,  which  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  priest.  The  word  is  to  be  explained  therefore  as  sin^  or 
with  the  versions  sins^  and  is  interpreted  (1)  by  pt?  of  the  next 
line,  (2)  by  8"  (cf.  Am.  4^),  in  which  Israel's  sin  is  defined  as 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  offerings  to  satisfy  Yahweh,  viz.  "for 
Ephraim  has  made  many  altars  to  sin."    The  sin  of  the  priests 
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consists  in  encouraging  the  people  in  a  false  conception  of 
Yahweh,  in  order  that  they  may  increase  their  gain.  —  Aftif  unto 
their  iniquity  ihty  lift  their  S0uis\  They  direct  their  greed,  their 
longing,  their  appetite,  to  the  guilt  of  the  people;  **  they  live 
upon  the  vice  of  the  day";  •  cf.  Je.  %i^  Ps.  86*  143*  Pr.  19**. 
The  singular  suffix  is  cither  to  be  changed  to  the  plural  (with 
versions),  or  read  distributively.  —  9.  And  so  it  becomes  like 
people,  like  priestly  The  priest  has  become  like,  no  better  than, 
the  people,  his  special  privileges  and  his  nearness  to  Yahweh 
now  serving  him  no  good.f  It  does  not  mean  that  the  people 
have  become  like  the  priest,  i>.  "  they  have  fallen  under  ritual, 
doing  from  lust  what  the  priests  do  from  greed,"  J  In  the  latter 
case  V,'  would  mark  the  transition  from  the  priests  to  the  people, 
who,  contaminated  by  the  priests'  example,  are  corrupt  and 
sensual ;  the  thought  here  and  in  v.^*"  is  of  the  people,  and 
not  of  the  priests.  In  the  former  case,  v.*  continues  the  de- 
scription of  the  priests'  wickedness  and  approaching  punishment, 
—  But  I  loiii  visit  punishment  upon  his  ways,  and  his  deeds  I 
wiii  requite  to  hini\  The  priest  shall  suffer  for  his  failure  to 
perform  aright  his  functions,  for  the  conduct  which  has  brought 
reproach  upon  his  religion,  and  for  his  deeds  which  have  been 
in  violation  of  his  vows.  — 10.  And  they  shall  eat  and  shall  not 
find  satis/action'\  Mi.  6^*  Lv.  26^,  This  is  still  spoken  of  the 
priests,  as  even  those  agree  who  would  assign  the  following  clause 
to  the  people.  §  The  reference  is  to  the  sacrificial  meal,  in  which 
the  priest  would  take  part  with  the  worshipper, —  Tliey  shall 
commit  adultery  and  shall  not  find  satisfaction']  The  sin  referred 
to  here  is  a  part  of  the  Baal  cult  which  the  Israelitish  priests 
have  introduced  into  the  Yahweh -service*  According  to  this, 
every  woman  was  required  to  prostitute  herself  once  in  the 
temple  with  a  priest,  ||  Against  the  ordinary  interpretation  of 
the  second  clause^  they  shall  not  increase^  i.e.  the  punishment 
of  childlessness,  is  to  be  urged  (a)  the  fact  that  increase  of  off- 
spring was  not  expected  or  desired  from  this  immorality,  {F)  the 
0  reading  {v.s,)^  which  (cf.  i  S.  29*)  means  to  find  satisfaction* 


•  GAS.  in  toe,  X  GAS,  f  Wil. 

t  Che.  I  Herodottis.  h  199;  Strmbo.  XI.  p.  53a. 
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If  the  sin  is  that  of  the  people,  the  ordinary  interpretation  is 
more  appropriate.  Cf.  non  dirigentur;*  es  soil  ihnen  nicht 
gelingen.f  —  For  they  have  left  off  heeding  Yahweh'\  The  priests 
by  their  conduct  have  actually  abandoned  Yahweh,  and  now  there 
follows  what  would  naturally  be  expected  and  what  furnishes  the 
transition  to  the  next  strophe.  — 12  a,  Z>.  {Yea)  My  people  ask 
counsel  at  their  wood'\  This  is  the  climax.  The  priests  have 
turned  the  people  away  and  will  no  longer  themselves  have  occu- 
pation, for  the  wooden  teraphim  are  sought  for  advice;  cf.  8* 
2  S.  2^  1 6**. —  Their  staff  declares  to  them  the  oracle"]  This  may 
be  (i)  a  staff  with  a  wooden  image  carved  on  the  top ;  %  (2)  the 
diviner's  wand  (cf.  Ez.  21^,  where  the  king  of  Babylon  combines 
divination  by  arrows  with  consultation  of  the  teraphim) ;  (3)  a 
miniature  asherah^  or  sacred  tree,  the  foregoing  "wood"  being 
applied  to  the  ordinary  asherah;  thus  the  entire  charge  would 
be  directed  against  surviving  elements  of  tree- worship.  § 

7.  T3  .  .  .  3]  Correlation,  cf.  i  S.  9"  Ps.  127*  Jo.  2*;  K6.  371  <>.  — 01123] 
Position  emph.  —  pSpa]  3=  price;  cf.  Ps.  io6*>  Je.  2^1;  and  GK.  119/; 
K6.  332  0.  —  -^^dk]  This  is  not  impossible ;  but  n^on  seems  much  better.  — 
won,  n^cn]  Pres.  pfs.  — 8.  PKOn]  Emph.  pos.;  cf.  K6.  339  »»•  —  ^'^3*<%  ^•<'^'] 
Freq.  impfs.  —  ircj]  =  appetite,  desire ;  cf.  Sellin,  BeitrSge,  II.  303  f. ; 
Briggs,  /BL.  XVI.  25  f.  On  force  of  suff.  cf.  K6.  3481/.;  GK.  145  «.— 
9.  ^^•^l]  =  and  it  shall  be,  not,  "thus  it  comes  to  be"  (GAS).  — P33  0^3] 
The  3  is  really  a  subst.,  lit.,  the  similitude  of  the  people,  etc.;  cf.  K6.  371^. 
—  vSSpm  V3->-^]  Chiasm;  sg.  suff.  used  collectively.  — 10.  -<DwS  UTp]  This 
expression  is  awkward,  and  might  be  improved  by  omitting  -^DwS,  which 
stands  in  a  peculiar  place,  and  furnishes  a  construction  of  which  no  other 
example  appears  {i.e.  *?  with  inf.  after  sty).  For  other  suggestions  v.s,— 
12  a,  b.  "cr]  Pathetic :  —  My  people,  consulting  their  wood,  while  their 
staff  declares  to  them  the  divine  will  I 


11,  12  c-14  c.  The  madness  of  the  people  in  their  sensual 
indulgence.  Indulgence  in  wine  and  harlotry  has  driven  the 
people  mad ;  everywhere  is  sensuality  to  be  seen ;  but  the  young 
women  who  engage  in  lewdness  do  not  deserve  punishment ;  it 
is  rather  their  fathers,  whose  example  they  follow,  who  shall  suffer. 


•  Jer.  t  Pococke. 

t  Lu.;  cf.  Stuck.  §  So  WRS.  Sem.  196;  cf.  Foote,  JBL.  XXI.  36. 
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The  poetic  form  of  this  strophe  is  simple  *nd  regular.  Two  points  only 
deserve  notice :  (l)  v.'^^haa  already  been  transferred  to  follow  v.*;  (2)  *d 
rhj  310  (v***)  is  probably  a  gloss  (cf.  Now.},  added  for  explaiiadon  when 
the  nsage  had  died  out.  Such  an  explanation  would  not  have  been  needed 
in  Hosea's  time. 

11.  rijr]   B  connects  with  v.w  (2/.j.).    55  (vj,)  renders.  And  tkiy  laved 

fornication  ;  Arabic  seems  to  use  "loe^*?  from  preceding  verse*  that  thiy  may 
serve  frrnttation  and  drunkenness.  —  p^]  Versions  prefix  X,  —  3*^]  Q  makes 
subj.,  joining  with  tt  'D^  of  following  verse.  S  adds  buH.  —  33^7.  Ru.  regards 
vs,!^  ******'*  as  a  proverb  originally  placed  on  the  margin  by  some  reader  (so 
Now.).  —  IS  c.  d.  npnn]  Read  with  ^F,  apnn  (so  Gr.,  Back,  Ru.,  We,,  Now, 
Oort  (£"w.),  Oct.,  Hal)*  Marti,  ^npnn.  —  D3^n'?K]  Bach.  C^»;:;ik,  — 18.  nSnt] 
Now,  augg.  that  a  vb.  has  dropped  out  after  this  word*  which  expressed  the 
licentious  practices  of  the  men,  or  that  it  stood  in  place  of  nSu  310  %  which 
may  well  be  a  gloss.  We.  would  supply  the  missing  vb.  after  nSj  3*3  '3^ 
In  view  of  these  suggestions  Gardner  proposes  to  read  "hT  nmS  =  th^  go 
up  to  the  harlots,  or  ^'^jr^  nioa':^  foj  n^KT  rij3\  — n^j]  0  om.  su£  Gr.  sVj*  — 
14.  iiffiM  mS]  tf  joins  to  V,"  by  *ai;  sol.  Bach.  {PrJ)  'oK  kS". — 23\"^um 
03^m^3  .  ,  .]  Gr.  changes  suff.  to  3d  pi.  an-.  —  ^iJDKjn]  Bach.  (/V,)  mdd»" 
ai^er  this,  on^J3  *?^i-^0"^]  %  fem.  =  nir»,_rnfi>]  Or*  rr^^i  (so  OeU,  Martt) 
Hal.  on,r^  ihey  sacrifice. 


11.  Harlotry^  wine,  and  new  wine  fake  away  the  3 rain']  The 
prophet  introduces  the  new  strophe  with  one  of  the  many  **  wise 
sayings"  which  were  familiar  to  him,  moral  sayings  which  consti- 
tuted the  stock  in  trade  of  the  wise  men  who  sat  m  the  gate. 
Other  examples  of  the  use  of  wisdom  sayings  may  be  found  ia. 


: 


6"  8- 


io'=^-  14*. 


This  saying  formed  a  most  appropriate! 
introduction  to  a  strophe  which  pictures  the  wildest  possible  in- 
diligence  of  passion.  — 12  e,  d.  Ft?r  the  spirit  of  harhtry  has  led 
them  astray}  They  are  actuated  by  an  impulse  which  leads  to 
harlotry;  cf.  the  use  of  ''spirit'*  in  this  same  sense  with  "jeal- 
ousy" (Nu.  5"),  **  perverseness  *'  (Is,  19^*),  "  uncleanness  "  (Zc, 
I3*),*^ — And  they  have  played  the  harlot  from  under  their  Gcd^ 
Cf.  t*.  — 13.  Upon  the  tops  0/  the  mauntains  they  sacrifice]  Cf*J 
I  K.  14**  2  K.  17*^  Je.  2^  3**.  This  was  the  Canaanitish  practice,! 
and,  as  such,  is  condemned.  Mountains  and  hilltops  were  sacred 
because  regarded  as  nearest  the  abode  of  the  deity  ;  cf.  the  "  bare 
places  '*  of  Je.  3*.  —  And  upon  the  hills  they  make  offerings]    Cf. 

•  Che. 
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Am.  4"* ;  also  vj.,  pp.  133  f.  —  Under  oaks^  eicS\  Something  seems 
to  be  wrong  here.  Gardner^s  suggestion  {v,s.)  is  not  without  merit. 
Besides  the  difficulty  already  mentioned  is  the  logical  connection 
with  what  follows :  —  Therefore  yQur  daughters,  ek\\  This  is  a 
natural  element  in  the  situation ;  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
for  the  religion  thus  cultivated  demands  licentiousness,  — 14.  / 
wiii  not  punish  your  daughters  .  .  .  nor  your  spouses']  The  paral- 
lelism corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  v.'^  Guilty  as  they  may  be, 
these  women  do  not  deserve  punishment.  —  For  they  themsehes 
with  harlots  go  aside]  i,e.  the  elders,  the  priests ;  to  the  leaders 
belongs  the  blame  for  the  situation.  Observe  the  change  from 
2d  pers,  ye  to  the  3d  pers.  they;  ct  Gn.  49***"*  ^"  Jos.  7^^^*  Is.  i* 
I  K,  i'^,*~And  with  consecrated  harlots  they  sacrifice]  i>,  pro- 
fessional prostitutes  connected  with  the  ceremonial  of  worship 

11.  cn^pi  I"]  Fermented  and  unfcrmented  wine.  Omission  of  i  with  |^* 
fmvora  the  reading  of  0  which  takes  mr  with  v,*^.  —  np*]  Frequentative 
iinpf»;  H.  21,  3;  Dr,  §  33  (^).  The  vb.  is  in  &g.,  because  the  cotnpound  sub- 
ject eitpresses  une  idea,  debauchery;  K6.  349  r.  —  12  c,  rf.  Note  the  chiastic 
arrangement  of  these  two  clauses.  — 13,  p'^k]  Oak,  a  tree  closely  related  to 
the  n'^Hj  tenbinih^  as  the  two  words  evidently  go  back  to  the  same  root, 
—  Hia^]  If  the  text  is  acceptedp  is  of  uncertain  meaning;  its  only  other  occur* 

rcncc  is  in  Gn.  30*^.  Iti  Arabic  cognate  ^Xy  favors  the  meaning  itorax^ 
and  so  ®  translates  in  Gn,  30^.  But  here  0  and  &  render  'KtvKi}  (poplar) 
which  secim  to  be  the  only  suitable  sense  (L6w,  Aram3ische  Pfiamennamen), 
These  three  nounsi  standing  in  the  sg.,  and  without  the  article,  are  used  in  a 
generic  sense,  each  representing  its  cla5s»  — 13.  Note  chiasm  in  last  two 
clauses.  — 14.  n-^o*]  Thryf  gu  apart ^  ue.  from  the  sanctuary.  It  is  clear  that 
the  niC"Tp  and  their  companions  withdrew  from  the  sanctuary  itself;  cf. 
Herod.  I.  199,  t^ta  roC  If/joO,  and  other  evidence  cited  by  WRS,  Sem,  455. 
There  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  follow  Ru,  in  supposing  that  ^^D  designated 
any  special  ceremonial  action. — Purtp"^]  Literally^  eenstera ted  ones ^  i,e,  women 
who  had  sacrificed  their  virtue  in  honor  of  Astarte;  cf.  Assyr.  kadiUu.  Such 
sacred  prostitutes  were  common  in  ancient  sanctuaries;  cf,  Strabo,  XI.  533; 
Gi]-ga<nicl  Epic;  WRS.  Sem.  455  ;  JeremiaSt  lutubar^  59  f ;  Ben7»  Arch.  42S  f,; 
Now,  Arch,  IL  132,  307;  Jastrow,  ReL  485:  Chc„  art'  "  Harlot."  EB^  W.  P, 
PatCTSon,  art.  "Harlot,**  DB.\  and  the  many  references  to  the  devotee^  or 
•acred  prostitute,  in  the   Hammurabi  Code,  t^.  %%  itO|  127,  178,  182;  see 

*  See  K5.  SHl^  238  f.  Marti  unnecessarily  changes  all  the  suffbces  in  vs,i&  l^  to 
the  3d  pen. 
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R*  F.  Harper,  C&d€  of  HammuruH  (1904);  Cook,  Tht  Laws  rf  Motes  and 
ihi  Cedi  of  Hammuntbi^  149^*  Rcltgioua  prostitution  of  thU  sort  was  dis- 
tinctly prohibited  by  the  Dcut,  Code  (Dt.  23*^^). 

15-19.  Though  Israel  is  committed  to  idolatry  may  Judah 
not  follow  her  example,  nor  resort  to  the  places  of  idolatrous 
worship.  Israel  is  given  over  to  idols;  she  goes  from  bad  to 
worse  ;  her  rulers  are  enamoured  of  infamy.  An  enemy  will  sud- 
denly and  violently  carry  her  away. 

If  v}^  is  authentic,  this  strophe,  like  the  preceding  one,  consists  of  twelve 
lines.  Here,  strangely  enuugh^  as  in  strophe  I,  the  Ttb  and  8th  lines  «re 
lengthened,  as  if  to  indicate  by  their  very  length  the  sadness  and  seriousnen 
of  the  situation.  The  authenticity  of  v,^^,  or  at  least  of  15  a,  is  denied  hf 
many  (so  t^.  We.;  Sta.  GVi.  I.  577;  Co.  FJnL  172;  Che.  in  WRS,  Propk,: 
Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.;  Seesemann,  20 f.;  Marti,  £.5,  2f22;  but  cf,  Hal.)  on  the 
following  grounds:  the  reference  to  Judah  is  furced  and  unnatural,  lying 
aside  frum  the  propbet's  thought  in  the  preceding  and  fullowing  context; 
the  Sentiment  concerning  Judah  is  radically  different  from  that  expressed 
elsewhere  in  Hosea  e^.  ^a.  ii>.  it  u  5»j  ^^^i  ijjj.  awkwardness  of  the  address 
to  Israel  when  the  thought  is  directly  concerned  with  Judah;  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  Judah's  affairs  were  always  closely  connected  with  those 
of  Israel,  and  this  mention  would  serve  only  to  make  more  pointed  Uae 
rebuke  of  Israel. 

16,  njirspi]  0S1L  join  with  v.^*.  —  Dr«^  S«]  S  M  ^71^1  =  o;PKn  Sit; 
3  =  31^50  '^**  (*o  Bil*o  Ru.),  with  Sn-ic?'-  subj.  and  min^  obj.  — min^]  0  inserts 
jrat  before  it,  and  joins  with  foil,  vb,  so  1,;  IB  supplies  satiem>  —  |ik  p^j]  0  e^t 
rh¥  vHkov'Qvi  'A.,  Z.,  0.  c/r  oIjcoi^  AtfUnptXami  JT  '^«r^3;  IL  in  dcmum  Og, 
One  cod.  of  ®  ad<ls  here  the  end  of  Am.  5*,  —  U*3rr]  Insert  here,  with  We. 
and  Now.,  pir  n*03  (t'.*,).  Ru.  supposes  some  such  word  as  s^^rrna  to 
have  fallen  out.  — 16.  ni-.D]  17  A/jaT'iVw,  — a;?">^]  Oort  (^'wf,)*  o?*^'*"'-  HaL 
ojy-»*  kS  — 17.  ^i3n]  We.  n^n  (so  Ru.,  Now.),  Bach.  (/V.),  ^nj?3.  —  h  Pur*] 
0  iBfiKtv  iavT^  0-f(dvdaXa,  (so  1,) :  perhaps  0  represents  some  word  that 
has  been  lost;  *A.,  8.  ^piiran/trtv  iavr^;  U  dimitte  turn.  Gr.,  foil.  0,  n^jn 
Sir^e  iS.  Bach.  (/V.),  ^^^r.  Ru*  0^-50^2  ^S  n^^rr,  using  -<d  of  v.i";  cf.  6.  Oort 
{Em.),  iS^nn,  MflUcr  (sfC.  1904,  p.  124),  ^S  n^^  (cf.  2  K.  17»).  Marti  om, 
as  gloss.  — 18.  C«3D  id]  0  ^p4ri(T€¥  XaraKa/dVt  (— O^-J^JM  ^^})*  so  %', 
*B  ieparattim  est  convivium  earum  ;  %  om,;  *A.  ^px^^  ffv/nnelov  a^Qw, 
2.  iT4i(\tP€v  rA  cvfiv6fftoif  avrO^p,  C  evidently  read  "itr  for  -^0.  Jer.  renders 
0  hy  prov&iavit  Canarit  which  represents  ijp/^t<r€  ;  hence  Vol  proposes  n-vo 
for  no.  Read  o^wdd  -"b  (so  HouUma,  TkT.  IX,  60;  We,  Oet.»  Marti).  Ru. 
Dv?J^a  iNi.  Hd.  2W3D  -^D  DK  =  whcn  their  carousal  is  over  (so  Che.,  GAS.). 
Gr.  D^Ki3D  c^i^Tf*    C)o^t  {Em.)t  njTn  q*^d  ck3D  ic**.    Bach.  (/V.),  o^pSoj  0*3 td^ 
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to  be  joined  with  v.".  Gardner,  o^k30  "jp.  —  lan  ishk]  6  l^drtfaap; 
V  diUxerunt;  %  o^A^^o;  S.  ^7dinj^oi'  driixy^v.  With  65F  and  some 
Heb.  Mss.,  omit  lan  (so,  e.g,  Dathe,  New.,  Hi.,  Oort  (^ThT.  and  iE/«.),  Val., 
Gu.,  Gr.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Hal).  Wfl.  onn  ann.  Sim.  «nM  ahw  (Houtsma, 
Wkl.  UnUrsuch.),  Bach.  '?an  lann. — noJD  fiSp]  9  drifUay  ^k  ^pvdyfuiTos 
airrjt;  V  offer  re  ignominiam  protector €S  ejus;  2.  o6  ^  /Sot^^eta  drtfila; 
%  )£i^d»90  ff^f.  Many,  foil.  6>  D^^Njp'p  or  n^iKJO  (Houtsma,  Gr.;  Oort, 
ThT,  and  /:/«.;  Vol.,  VaL,  Gil,  GAS.j.  Cappellus,  n^^JO  'p.  Ru.  on^iia  'p. 
Bach.  ■^■^SD  (or  /V.  onvjXD)  on^Spp  ^,  connecting  first  word  of  v.**  with  v.^*. 
Wkl.  (  Untersuch,),  0 nnj  D3"'Sjj,  the  last  word  being  joined  with  v.^*.  Bdttcher, 
n\3iD  'p.  — 19.    ^■^x]    •   o'l/O'Tpo^;    'A.  iySwfiQp;    2.  Jwrcpe/  rtj   dt^ete; 

i6  ^^r^  t^  =  will  howl;  E  ^^^  eonversio.  Gr.  -^^xn  Ru.  nnx.  Oort  (£m,), 
n->->x.  Oct.  on";s(?).  —  nn]  Bach.  (/V.)  would  insert  some  such  vb.  as 
nnpl^,  or  "Ktrj^,  or  nSa^;  cf.  Oct.,  who  sugg.  onnt'^.  —  nnw]  6  0*^  d  (=  finn); 
'A.  lirv€Vfiaj  a^rjt;  55^2.  odl;  F  «<«.  WkL  nh^M  or  >D>H.  Oort,  Dn>M  (so 
Gr.,  Val.,  Now.,  Hal.). — onmaTD]  Read  on^rorpp  with  tf  ix  rw¥  evaicurTri' 
plwp  airQif;  so  SbWL  and  Arabic  (so  also  We.,  Wkl.  UntersucA,,  Bach., 
Oort,  Em, ;  Val.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Da.  DB.  U,  425,  Oct.,  Marti).    Gr.  DnuTD( ?). 

15.  Although  thoUf  Israel^  play  the  harlot'\  For  the  reasons 
urged  against  regarding  v."*  as  genuine,  v,s.  Noteworthy  is  the  use 
of  the  participle  to  express  the  continuance  of  the  action.  —  Let 
not  Judah  become  guilty]  />.  let  Judah  keep  herself  free  from 
contact  with  that  by  which  Israel  has  been  contaminated.  The 
admonition  to  Judah  closes  with  this  brief  exhortation.*  —  Come 
not  to  Gilgal]  cf.  Am.  4^  5*  also  Ho.  12^^;  addressed  to  Israel,t 
not  Judah,  \  although  Judah  may  have  been  prone  to  go  to  Gilgal 
(cf.  2  K.  8^  16^  Ez.  23").  The  northern  Gilgal  is  of  course  in- 
tended (z/.j.,  pp.  91  f.).  — Nor  go  up  to  Beth-aven]  Cf  Am.  4*  5*  i  K. 
1 2®^ ;  copied  from  Amos,  §  and  as  before  an  intentional  pun  on 
the  name  of  Bethel.  On  "  go  up  "  with  Bethel,  cf.  Ju.  i**  i  S.  10'. 
—  And  swear  not  in  Beersheba,  "By  the  life  of  Yahweh'']  Cf. 
Am.  8":  "As  thy  way,  O  Beersheba,  lives."  The  insertion  of 
"  in  Beersheba  "  ||  is  justified  by  the  parallelism  of  the  context, 
which  demands  in  this  line  the  name  of  a  town,  and  by  the 
analogy  of  Am.  5*  8".  Swearing  by  Yahweh  was  not  regarded  as 
sinful  (Je.  38^*),  but  was  permitted  (Je.  4*)  and,  indeed,  later 

♦  Cf.  Hi.,  who  would  extend  it  to  v.i"  or  v.w.  f  Abar.,  Gal.,  ei  aL 

X  Ki.,  Os..  Schmidt,  Geb.,  et  al.  \  Ew.  ||  We..  Now.,  GAS. 
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commanded  (Dt.  6^^  to^).  In  Am.  5*  the  prohibition  is  agaii 
coming  to  Beersheba  for  worship.  It  is  quite  certain  therefore 
that  a  word  designating  the  place  has  fallen  ouL  Without  this 
word  the  passage  has  been  taken  to  prohibit  (i)  the  blending  of 
the  name  of  the  true  God  with  those  of  idols  (cf.  Zp.  i^  Ez-  20, 
2  Cor.  6^)  I*  (2)  swearing  by  Yahweh  as  a  le?cal god^  cf.  Am.  8**, 
O.f  — 16.  Vea,  like  a  stubborn  heifer^  Israel  ads  stuhbornly\  Cf. 
II*  Je*  31'*  Dt.  32**.  This  stubborn  rebelUousness  is  seen  in 
Israel's  unwillingness  to  follow  the  leadings  of  her  master  Yahweh ; 
there  is  no  reference,  however,  to  the  yoke  of  the  law\  J  —  Can 
Yahweh  now  feed  them  like  a  lamb  in  a  broad  place  /]  Not  a 
declarative  sentence  indicating  that  Israel  will  be  Hke  a  lamb 
in  a  great  pasture-field,  open  to  attack  on  every  side  and  with- 
out proper  protection,  §  but,  although  no  interrogative  particle  is 
found,  a  qtjestion  implying  surprise.  The  connection  with  the 
preceding  clause  is  close;  Israel  being  a  stubborn  heifer,  how 
can  she  expect  to  be  shepherded  hke  a  lamb?  The  "broad 
place  "  — plenty  and  prosperity;  cf.  Ps.  18^®  31*  118*  Is.  30**. 
"•s  here  means  yea^  not  but;  and  the  connection  with  v.^,  while 
not  close,  is  assured,  ||  — 17,  Ephraim  is  wedded  to  idols;  leave 
him  alone\  The  figure  is  that  of  husband  and  wife  (cf,  Mai. 
2^*)  ;Tf  of  such  a  character  was  the  *' mystic  relationship'*  of  the 
idolater  and  his  God  (Is.  44"  ;  cf.  i  Cor.  lo^').**  The  accusation 
here  is  not  that  of  following  strange  gods,  but  of  using  idols  to 
represent  Yahweh,  as,  e^,  in  the  case  of  the  calves  and  the 
Baalim.  The  latter  half  of  the  verse  is  a  rhetorical  imperative 
addressed  to  the  audience ;  the  thought  being  that  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  reform  Israel ;  he  must  be  left  to  meet  his  well-deserved 
fate. — ^18.  A  band  of  topers  i  they  devote  themselves  to  harlotry'^ 
The  text  of  vs*^*  ^^  is  very  difficult,  perhaps  hopelessly  corrupt  (so 
Nowack) .  This  rendering  is  based  upon  a  slight  change  of  text 
{vj?^*  The  A.V.  **  their  drink  is  sour  "ft  is  impossible;  likewise 
"  their  drinking  is  degenerated  "  (cf.  Je.  2^);  J  J  and  '*  he  is  gone  after 


•  Ki.,  Abar.,  Cal,  Ros,,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wfl.  t  Hi..  Or.,  Wc 

t  Ki,.  Abar.  Gcb,,  Bauer,  et  aL  ^  CaL.  Os.,  Ros,.  Hrl.,  Ke.,  Wtt, 

II  So  Abar.,  Ew..  Hi.,  S(,,  Che..  We,,  Now..  GAS.         S  Ros.,  Sim,         ••  We, 
ft  Ut,  dtparis  (cl  Is,  i^a) ;   so  Ros.,  Pu. ;   ct  rend,  putrtd,  0/  offensive  smtU; 
so  Ki,,  CaL  JJ  Ew.,  Ke. 
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their  wine.'*  •  On  the  basis  of  ^31  it  will  be  "  their  drunkenness 
over  (/>•  when  their  carousal  is  over)  they  indulge  in  harlotry."  f 
Following  the  example  of  the  versions  (v,s*)  many  have  attempted 
to  find  an  interpretation  by  changing  the  text  (r,s,)^^\j^,  Ruben,  *'  he 
provoked  the  Sabaeans*' ;  Graetz,  **  their  princes  are  drunken  "  ; 
Gardner, "  they  have  turned  aside  (they  have  become)  drunkards  "  ; 
Bachmann,  **  briers  and  thorns  **  (to  be  taken  with  vJ^),  Neither 
the  causative  idea,  viz,  **  they  strive  to  lead  others  to  idolatry  "  (cf. 
^10  ^i  2  Q^  2  1*-'')  ;|  nor  the  idea  of  threat,  **  they  shall  commit 
whoredom  enough/*  />.  will  exhaust  themselves  in  it  (cf,  inf,  abs,  in 
Am.  9*)  §  seems  to  have  been  intended  ;  but  rather  the  thought  that 
when  weary  of  drunkenness,  they  plunge  into  licentiousness  ;  they 
go  from  bad  to  worse.  —  Ifer  rukrs  have  faikn  in  hve  with  shami\ 
Here  again  the  text  is  uncertain  *  the  rendering  adopted  involves 
a  slight  change  of  text  (cf  Ps.  SS^^J.)  "Shield,"  the  literal  ren- 
dering, is  used  figuratively  of  rulers  (cf,  Ps.  89'*  47^.  With  fftJT 
as  basis,  the  sin  mentioned  was  that  of:  (i)  briber)',  "the  princes 
love  (to  say)  give  ye  (a  bribe  for  the  perversion  of  justice),  and 
this  is  a  shanoe  "  ilf  or,  (2)  loving  shame^  "  her  princes  love,  they 
give  shame,"  i>.  so  love  shame  as  to  give  it  to  others,**  Of  special 
interest  are  the  following  interpretations  {iks,)  :  (i)  iS,  **  they  love 
shame  rather  than  her  pride,**  i.e.  Yahweh  ;  (2)  *'  their  sceptres,  or 
scales,  are  lighter  than  a  grain  of  corn  "  (the  first  word  of  v.*''  being 
joined  with  v/^)  ;tt  (j)  **i"  their  gardens  they  love  shame  "  ;  JJ 
(4)  "they  loved  their  shame,  their  pride  the  wind  carries,  etc/* 
(the  last  word  of  v***  being  read  with  v."^)  ;  §§  **  on  account  of 
their  gardens  their  faces  shall  blush,"  |||  — 19.  A  ttfind  has  envei-^ 
oped  (i,e,  will  siveep)  her  in  its  7oings^  Israel  shall  be  carried 
away  with  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  a  wind-storm  (cf.  Is, 
5 7") .ITT  n  is  not  the  disappointment  which  comes  from  finding 
oneself  wholly  dependent  upon  what  proves  to  be  wind,  />.  noth- 
ing.*** With  this  idea  may  be  compared  the  expression  *'  wings  of 
the  wind  *'  (Ps.  18'^  104'),  and  in  13^  "  the  east  wind.*'  ftt  —  ^nd 


•  New.  t  Abar.,  Hd,  GAS.,  et  air,  cf.  RV.  |  Ros.  {  Hi. 

If  So  many,  includrng  Hi.,  Che,,  Gr.,  Ru..  Val,  Oort.  Gu..  Now,,  GAS..  Hal, 
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they  shall  be  ashamed  of  their  altars^  Cf.  8". 
adoption  of  &  and  &  {v.s.). 


15. 


This  requires  the 


IsraeTs 


dh]  With  concessive  force,  Mi»«^^  /  and  «o  representmg 
as  irremediable  (WO.);  cf.  GK.  i6od;  K6,  394a.  —  n^O  ^^^^  figuratively, 
in  emphatic  position.  —  oe^M^]  The  use  of  the  2d  pers.  by  O  and  SS  nuikes 
the  construclion  much  more  natural  ;  howcvert  sudden  transitions  from  one 
person  to  another  are  not  so  uncommon  as  to  necessitate  adoptiun  of  the 
reading  of  ®  (cf.  1  K.  i'  Is.  I*  Ei.  20*^  29" f,  and  i\  Ko.  S/il  238  ff.),— 
niin^]  Is  construed  here  as  maac.,  the  thought  of  the  people  being  dominant ; 
cf.  K6.  249^, — J73C»  "VK^a]  An  additional  argument  for  this  insertion  is  the 
pun  that  it  furnishes;  cf.  |m  n^a  and  common  prophetic  usage,  e^.  Mi.  i**'* 

—  nvi^  *n]  Lit.  living  is  Yakwch;  cf,  our  as  (rut  tis  /  Hve:  Ew."*  529  d. — 
16.  Note  the  alliterative  recurrence  of  -^  in  ***.^n-\D3]  Cf.  Am.  4*  for  use 
of  same  figure.  —  It.  -^un]  On  the  use  of  the  cstr,,  cf,  Ko.  3360,  —  ^S-nr»r>] 
For  similar  use  of  this  vl>.,  tK  2  K.  ^f^\  cf.  Ko,  289  */»  —  IS.  a*K3D  -»o]  (t-./,) 
A  band  of  topers!  This  reading  satisfies  the  context  and  involves  but  slight 
change  in  the  consonants  of  the  text*  The  phrase  may  be  taken  aa  exclama- 
tory or  a&  a  <asus  pemkm,~^\2n  n^^w]  i3n  seems  to  have  arisen  through 
dittography,  not  being  found  in  the  chief  versions.     6ach.*s  conjecture  {vi,) 

is  unnecessary*  Other  treatments  of  on  are :  (a)  denom.  from  .^j^jlA^  t9 
ftaTy  t,e.  love  and  fear  shame  (Mich.) ;  {b)  from  a  in,  consecraU,  used  as  adv., 
"they  bring  with  zeal  their  shameful  gifts"  (Bauer,  transL  jjd  as  gifi)\ 
(f)  -=  lan*  in  pf.  and  in  verbal  appos,  with  lariK  =  they  loi>e  to  give  shamt 
(Ci  Jef'i  Ros.);  (*/)  the  two  words  to  be  read  as  one:  lariianK  (cf.  *j^nrrTf, 
Ps,  881"),  (Fihrst,  Z/x./  Mau.,  PIi„  Hd,,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Or.).  — 19.  -i-ix]  He 
versions,  with  the  exception  of  S^  support  the  existing  text.  It  is  unnecessary 
(I)  to  supply  nnpS  or  rwkvi  (Back;  cf.  Oct.);  (2)  to  make  the  verb  nij 
fcm.  pf.  (Oort),  or  impf.  (Gr,),  or  verbal  noun  (Ru.).  A  proph.  perf^  Note 
the  use  of  nn  as  masc.  with  this  vb.,  but  as  fem.  with  suflf.  -^v  —  nn^n] 
The  use  of  the  fcm.  sg.  suff.  here  is  difificuU  to  account  for,  being  preceded 
and  followed  by  masc.  pL  forms  referring  to  Israel*  Moreover,  llosea  rarely 
uses  the  sign  of  the  definite  object  (Now.).  Bach.'s  conjecture  that  this  is  a 
corruption  of  ariw,  which  was  a  remnant  of  an  original  onHt*;,  is  attractive, 
but  involves  the  connection  of  i^^j;  wth  the  preceding  verse,  for  which  there 
is  no  sufficient  ground.  —  ^kca^]  An  impf.  with  i  conjunctive  following  a 
proph.  perf.  and  denoting  a  coordinate  circumstance;  cf.,  however,  K5.  147  a* 

—  pp^rQTpp]  This  reading  is  supported  by  V^  and  by  the  fact  that  nar  does 
not  form  a  plural  with  fem.  ending* 
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§  7.  Tbe  Guilt  of  Priests  and  Princes,  and  their  Pnniehment. 
5*'".  Israel  has  become  defiled  under  the  leailership  of  the 
priests  and  princes,  who  do  not  know  Yahweh,  and,  therefore,  have 
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been  faithless  to  him.  Punishment  will  be  inflicted ;  this  will 
be  twofold,  viz.  from  without,  an  invading  army  which  will  lay 
waste  the  land ;  also^  from  within,  corruption  and  anarchy  with 
civil  war  ;  the  moth^  and  the  lion. 

This  piece,  consisting  of  foar  twelve-line  strophes,  trimeter  movement,  has 
suffered  little  or  no  change.  Strophe  1  (vs,^^)  indicates  the  responsible  per- 
soni ;  strophe  2  (vs.*^^)  describes  the  relation  of  these  persons  to  Vahweh. 
Strophe  3  (vs.*-")  pictures  the  destruction  as  coming  from  without,  viz,  an 
invading  army;  strophe  4  (vs.i^-*^}  pictures  the  destruction  as  coming  from 
within,  viz.  corruption  and  anarchy.  The  four  strophes  divide  themselves 
very  naturally  into  two  groups  of  two  each  (cf.  the  Massoretic  Pcrasheth,  c). 
Each  double  strophe  is  introduced  with  a  phrase  inviting  attention,  viz, 
Hmr  this  (v.»)  and  Biim  the  trumpet  (v.«), 

V»  1-7.  Tlie  priests  and  pHnces,  a  snare  to  Israel  Q^)  ;  tlteir 
ignorance  of  Vahweh  ami  consequent  faithlessness  to  him  (*~^. 
(i)  The  priests  and  princes  have  proven  to  be  a  snare  in  which 
Israel  has  been  entrapped ;  for  Israel  has  been  led  by  them  into 
harlotr)',  and  has  become  unclean.  (2)  They  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  harlotry  and  do  not  understand  Vahweh,  They  will  fail 
to  find  him  when  they  seek  him  ;  for  he  will  have  withdrawn. 
Alas,  they  have  dealt  treacherously  with  Yahweh ;  for  they  have 
abandoned  him  for  another. 

1.  Switt^  n*5]  Oct,  and  Meinhold  treat  these  words  as  a  gloss*  —  nojtsV] 
0  r%  a^Koiri^,  not  treating  it  as  a  name^  so  'A,  rj  arKowewrti;  £.  rj  irXarc^^; 
V  speculatiom;  W^  r^^fVpS;  S  {-eo^;  %  $pelun£ae  in  msitaii&m,  —  "^«r] 
S  rh  '\ra^{tptQ»\  'A,  Ba^ikpi  X.  rh  &piO¥i  B.  rhv  BpVfiMu',  C  D"\  "<«J;  H  in 
statttm  in  u,  —  2,  \p*syn  D*OC  nt3nis'i]  B  i  ol  Aypf^rrti  r^v  &iipa¥  Kar^mi^tttf 
=  Q^raB^  m«^  (so  also  Bauer);   S.  and  K',  Kal  evtrUir  .  ,  ,;    V  et  vi^timas 

declinasHi  in  frofundum.  S  1*^  ^r^  ^ff^yjt  If^^*  "*  ^  fuam  fui 
venantur  canfixerunt  Uitiam.  The  following  readings  for  this  clause  deserve 
consideration :  Vol.  7^  n^natf^  '^r^^  Scb,  7.1  OW^  o^^ti  =  and  hunters 
going  round  about  lay  snares.  Umb,  -pn  g^oa^ri  nnc^  =  and  the  pit  of  Shittim 
they  have  made  deep  (so  We,,  Che.,  Ru.,  GAS.  Now.,  Oort  (£w.).  Marti). 
VaL  foU.  a  sugg,  of  We,  np>cp  o'-wiya  vrvff\  Gr.  *7^  "Ottt^p  ^^?^  Hontsma, 
T^i  D^ootrn  rnty.  Bach,  (/v!)  0^0?^  a^tDnfc*  tvst^^  ^xh,  Lindcr  (SA' XXXIIL 
741),  T^  OW  ner.  Oet.  7^  o^??^  ^^^  Bach.  Q'-oipn  ^osr^  "'t*???')*  ^''^' 
*m  0*9^  ^^^7]  i^  Sim.),  Oort,  T^  t^nf^  HaL  nsn»3  or  aonP3*  Che.  (C^,), 
yn  ^"t^srsn  rmpv    Mailer  {SK,  1904,  p.  124),  ^ntaf  v.  —  *j*t>]  Read  ^m  (so  Che., 
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Marti).  —  lOi?:]  6  vaiBwr^i  =  ^0:0  (to  also  Oort  (£m.));  S^  \j^;  V 
diior,  Umb.  id'c,  fetter  (so  Under,  SK,  XXX HI.  742).  Gr. -»?:>».  Oorttj 
-^^O'C*  Ha], -iT^o.  —  a^3^]  0  i/mu>''  (^p^'^),  — 8.  nnj?]  Read  nnw  (so  We^ 
Now^  Oet.)»  —  nn^j?n]  %  ^^exApreiHrey  =  njn;  so  SF  (so  also  Ru,,  Oort 
(£w.))-  i>omc  Heb,  Mss.  nriTn.  Oet.  and  Marti,  pvt.  Wc.  and  Now.  treat 
^^  ai  an  explanatory  gloss,  — 4»  un*]  Wc»  suspects  the  text  and  suggests 
some  vb,  meamng  **  forsake/'  Oct  foil.  %  cijn*  (so  IlaL,  Now.*»  Marti), 
Bacli.  ^i:?ri''.^an*V'^/t;]  9  t4  Sio/SouXto  aiJTw»',  'A. /iriTijflfii/iaro;  Z, /SoirXilf ; 
8,  ^Ftii^iTv,  Oort,  DH"'^'^",  —  6*  njj?t]  0  *fai  Taireirwdi^tr^Tai;  cf.  3  ^'^*^^7^ 
—  ^3j?\  (Seb.;  so  also  Oort).  Marti,  iiVi,  —  onuwi  Sh-^cm]  Om.  one  of  the 
words  (so  Oct,  Marti).  We,  om,  both. — ^\^e^5*]  6  d<r^iojfl'o«<r<;»'.  —  Ss*;] 
«S  =  SiP3i  (»o  also  Oort,  Th7\  and  Aw.;  Ru.»  Oct.),  or  '?k*3^  (so  also  Wc*, 
Gr.).  —  6.  GV331  PJKId]  0  om<  suff,  —  ihxd^]  0  adds  a^ijf,  —  fSn]  0 
precedes  by  ^t  (=*3);  so  also  B-  Oort  {ThT^  and  ^w.),  f\Sn»  Oct* 
fSn  or  f^nj.  —  7.  iji  ^>'"''3]  0  J'^t  rhv  K^ptov,  if.r.X.  Marti,  *3i  tu3  *3  o?i  *3 
(bo  Now-*).  —  m^*]  0  #7e»'*riJ6'iycraj'ai>Tort  (=  nS^).  _^  "|^H  — ?^nj?]  J5  om. 
the  entire  clause.  —  icin]  0  ^  ipvffi^y^,  raildew  (  =  f"^j^  ^  D^n);  We,  sugg. 
that  0  may  be  a  cornipiion  of  tpvt,  which  was  a  tfansl deration  of  s^-ru 

Arabic,  Jk^Jul.  Grotius  and  Gi«.  (CBJ),  S^on.  Ru,  tHn^.  Bach,  2->n  or 
(/v.),  a-in  (so  Ilal:  cf.  Oet).  We.  a^^ri^(?).  New.  srrn.  Oort,  n^nc-c  (  TA  T. 
and  J?w,  .•  so  VaL,  and  Marti,  who  supposes  a  verb,  a^'viM  or  Oin''\  to  have 
fallen  out  from  after  it).     Gr.  nm  ty,    Oct  D^^n  or  3^n  o^pKH. — srr^p^n] 

Oet  qn^iicn. 


1.  O  pHcsis  ,  . ,  hause  of  Israel,  and  house  of  the  king.  .  .  ,] 
The  address  is  threefold,  viz.  to  the  prksis^  who  have  especially 
received  rebuke  in  former  statements ;  to  the  people  (viz.  the  entire 
Northern  Israel,  not  the  elders*),  who  likewise  have  been  entan- 
gled by  and  with  the  priests;  and  then,  a  step  forward  being 
taken  as  if  by  an  afterthought  (the  chiasm  is  noticeable),  there  is 
added,  the  house  of  the  king  (cf.  Isaiah's  address  to  the  house  of 
David,  Is.  7^'*),  i.e,  the  court,  including  the  royal  family.  In  this 
addition,  the  thought  of  the  prophet  begins  to  concern  itself,  as  it 
has  not  before  done,  with  the  political  side.  A  little  later,  this 
thought  becomes  predominant ;  for  it  is  true  that,  after  all,  the 
king  and  court  could  control  the  priests.  The  prophet,  however, 
does  not  direct  the  sermon  especially  to  the  court.f  With  thi^ 
arraignment,  cf.  Is.  i^  Mi.  i^  Jo.  i%  —  Hear  ,  ,  .  hearken  *  ,  . 
give  earl   These  three  verbs  present  a  climax,  the  second  being 
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more  specific  than  the  firsts  and  the  third  than  the  second*  —  For 
for  you  is  the  ju(fgment'\  Very  different  from  Mi.  3\  "Is  it  not  for 
you  to  know  judgment?"  but  all  the  more  true  because  Micah's 
statement  holds  good.  The  "you**  does  not  refer  exclusively  to 
the  court  ('*  Yea,  O  house  of  the  king,  give  ear,  because  to  you 
belongs  the  administration  of  judgment"),  although  this  would 
(a)  explain  the  *3  which  is  otherwise  difficuh,  {b)  suit  the  par- 
allelism, and  (^)  be  favored  by  Mi.  5^  Dt*  1*",*  It  refers  rather 
to  all  the  persons  addressed.  Judgment^  here,  is  not  the  act  of 
judging  as  in  Mi,  3^  but  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  i  K.  3^  Ps.  17', 
here  unfavorable,  as  in  Is.  53*  Je.  i"  4"*  39*.  This  sentence  (cf. 
also  V.**)  points  to  the  position  occupied  by  Israel  in  relation  to 
Assyria,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Menahem  (cf.  2  K*  t5*®^)»  and 
to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  Northern  kingdom  which  was 
soon  to  follow.  —  A  snare  .  .  .  dr  net.  ,  .  .  (v.^)  a  fii]  This  is  the 
triple  figure,  borrowed  from  the  hunter,  employed  to  designate  the 
entanglement  into  which  Israel  has  fallen*  F'or  similar  usage,  cf. 
Am.  3*  I  S.  26*^  Ps.  10*  11^  The  rendering  pit  rests  upon  a 
restored  text  (t'.J.).  —  On  Mizpah  ,  ,  ,  on  Tabor .  .  .  0/  Shitfim'] 
Mizpah  —  %\iz'^3h  of  Gilead,  Ju.  10"  it"'^^;  also  =  Ramoth 
Gilead,  Jos.  20*  21*  2  K.  9*  ^'";  also  =  Ramaih-Mizpeh,  Jos. 
13*,  This  was  the  place  consecrated  by  Jacob  (Gn.  31**^); 
perhaps  es-Salt  in  Belk'a.t  Tailor  {—  Jehebet  Tor)  was  in  the 
territory  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon  (cf.  Ju.  4'').  —  2.  Shittim  (cf. 
text  above),  also  called  p'lSTE^n  bSK,  was  a  cam  ping*  place  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  (No,  25'  Jos*  2*  3^).  It  was  here  that  the  affair  of 
Baal-Peor  took  place.  These  three  places  were  celebrated,  per- 
haps, for  the  peculiarly  seductive  character  of  the  worship  which 
they  represented.  For  other  renderings  of  the  first  clause  of  v.*, 
vJ,  —  And  there  is  no  correction  for  any  of  themi  This  X  is  more 
consistent  with  the  context  than,  "And  I  am  a  rebuke  to  all  of 
them,"  §  although  the  latter  is  the  more  commonly  accepted 
meaning,  and,  according  to  Wellhausen^  furnishes  the  transition 
from  the  priests  to  the  people,  from  the  seducer  to  the  seduced. 
i— 3.  I  know  Ephraim^  and  Israel  is  not  hid  from  me']  i.e,  **  It  is 
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tButcf.  GAS,  ^^.587! 
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I  who  know,  etc^**  in  stnking  cootzast  with  the  oft-repeated  iHte- 
nient  that  Israel  docs  not  knov  Yahweh.  —  Yea  tium^  O  JEpkrmim^ 
hatt  committed  harlotry^  and  Israel  is  defiled^  For  text  (r./.). 
The  •?  cannot  mean /^r  unless  it  goes  back  to  v.**. — 4.  Tknr 
doings  do  not  suffer  them  to  return  to  their  God']  This  rendeno^* 
making '-  doings  "  the  subject,  is  preferable  to  the  other  rendering, 
*'  They  do  not  frame  their  doings  to  return,  etc.,"  t  whicli  makes 
it  the  object.  For  one  use  of  p-:,  i  Ch.  22** ;  for  the  other,  Ju.  3* 
15'  I  S.  18*  24'  Gn.  20*.  —  J^or  the  sprit  of  harlotry  is  mntkim 
them]  i^,  in  their  constitution.  —  And  Yahweh  they  do  not  i^jr^ip] 
Sec  2*'*  4*  6*  8*.  This  is  the  burden  of  Hosea's  preaching ;  lack 
of  a  proj>er  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Yahweh  has  led  Israel 
into  all  sorts  of  corruption. }  —  5.  But  the  pride  of  Israel  shall  tes- 
tify to  his  face]  This  rendering  of  rcT  §  (=  •»,  cf  j<ift)»  (')  goes 
better  with  the  following  preposition  S;  (2)  suits  better  the  con- 
text in  i^*  than  the  rendering  is  humbled  (which  takes  TGQ  =  ?ay 
=  jkA  \),  The  pride  of  Israel  has  been  taken  as  a  title  of  Yahweh 
CcL  Am.  8';,^  in  which  case  it  would  mean  that  Yahweh  has  deliv- 
ered a  judgment  (cf.  Ru.  i")  against  Israel  which  signifies  de- 
8trur:tion ;  but  the  context  **  is  dealing  with  Israel's  "  material 
grandeur"  (ci.  Zc.  10"  Ez.  32^,  />.  arrogance ;  in  this  case  it 
would  mean  :  Israel's  arrogance  is  a  testimony  against  Israel  him- 
self. This  arrogance  (v.  Wellhausen)  is  the  trust  in  the  ritual,  and 
the  feeling  that  there  is  no  need  to  turn  from  that  and  to  repent 
(cf.  7*").  —  And  Ephraim  shall  stumble  in  his  guilt]  The  word 
stumble  is  of  frequent  use  among  the  prophets  to  designate  dis- 
aster and  niin ;  cf.  4'  14*'  Is.  31'  59*''  Je.  50*-'  Na.  2*  3^ — Judah 
also  shall  stumble  with  them]  These  words  are  suspected  as  a 
gloss  by  somett  without  sufficient  reason.  An  occasional  side 
glanrx*  at  Judah,  a  people  so  intimately  connected  with  his  own, 
must  not  be  denied  to  the  prophet.  —  6.  With  their  flocks  and 
their  cattle]   Ready  to  be  offered  as  sacrifices.  —  They  will  go  to 

♦  So  r,  Klc:h..  Mau.,  Kc,  Wii.,  Che,  GAS.  t  Umb.,  Hi.,  Ew. 

X  MiirtI  <»m.  v.<*  as  aRloss  based  on  412. 
^  Ki.,  Kirh..  Dnthf.  Umb..  Kw.,  Hi.,  Kc,  Che..  We.,  GAS. 
II  «»:*.  Raslii.  Al'...  kos..  Schro..  Mau.,  Huxtable.  U  Che. 

••So  \V>.:  (iAS.  1.26a. 

ft  So  Ooit  (  Ih  /.  XXIV.  485),  Now.,  Marti  {^Rel.  119,  ED.  3122,  and  Dodtka- 
proph.). 
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seek  Yahweh'\  It  is  Northern  Israel,  not  Judah,*  of  whom  the 
prophet  speaks.  —  He  has  withdrawn  from  them]  Yahweh's  pa- 
tience has  an  end  (cf.  Mi.  3^) ;  their  superstitious  ritualism  and 
self-sufficiency  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.f  — 7.  They  have  dealt 
faithlessly]  Used  of  adultery,  Je.  3" ;  cf.  Mai.  2".  Hosea  is  here 
keeping  up  the  figure  of  the  nation's  marriage  to  Yahweh,  and 
characterizes  the  syncretism  in  worship  as  a  breach  of  the  mar- 
riage contract.  —  For  they  have  begotten  strange  children]  The 
figure  is  continued ;  these  words  are  not  to  be  taken  literally  as 
a  charge  brought  against  the  Israelites  for  marriage  with  heathen 
women,  from  which  unions  "  strange  "  children  were  bom ;  %  but 
rather,  the  parents  having  departed  from  the  true  worship  of 
Yahweh,  their  children  have  naturally  followed,  and  are  conse- 
quently strangers  to  Yahweh,  having  no  place  among  his  children.  § 
—  The  {next)  new  moon  may  destroy  them  with  their  portions] 
i,e,  within  a  month  ruin  may  overtake  them.  I  The  ordinary 
interpretation,  which  makes  the  new  moon  represent  the  prevail- 
ing cult  with  all  its  corruption  and  superstitionjl"  is  untenable, 
because,  at  this  time,  the  new  moon  did  not  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  cult.  Other  attempts  (z'.j.),  based  on  change  of  text, 
have  not  been  successful,  e.g.  the  locust  shall  devour,  etc.  *♦ ;  mil- 
dew shall  devour,  etc. ;  ft  the  sword  shall  devour,  etc. ;  JJ  he  will 
hinder  them  from  ploughing.  §§ 

1.  nm]  Neut.,  H.  2,  3<j;  GK.  122^.  — la^vpn  .  .  ,  umkh]  Both  words 
arc  poetical  synonyms  of  pD»,  the  ordinary  prose  word.  unKn  seems  to 
mean  more  precisely  turn  the  ear  and  so  give  close  attention,  while  yyvprx 
is  drink  in  eagerly.  —  ■•a]  Must  be  either  asseverative  =  surely  (cf.  yjk¥)  or 
(cf.  ^Tt)  equivalent  to  quotation  marks.  —  nc  ,  ,  .  nr*^  .  .  .  nrrc]  On  nc 
cf.  Adl  3*.  The  nr->  was  a  net  laid  upon  the  ground  to  catch  birds;  while 
the  TP  was  a  pit  dug  in  the  track  of  large  game  and  concealed  by  a  covering; 
cf.  Ps.  941'  Pr.  2627.-2.  "ip^Dpn  o^wc  nonn]  The  reading  of  Che.  and  We. 
is  the  most  satisfactory  (t/.j.).    The  chief  interpretations  of  JH(J  have  been  i 

♦  So  AE..  Ki. 

t  Marti  om.  this  phrase  because  (i)  fSn  is  not  elsewhere  used  Intransitively, 
and  (2)  the  thought  that  Yahweh  could  be  found  at  the  altars  is  not  in  harmony 
with  Hosea's  conceptions. 

X  Theodoret,  Rashi ;  for  still  other  views,  cf.  Jer.,  Eich. 

\  Ki..  Cal.,  Ew..  Hi..  Sim.,  Ke.  ||  Cf.  Now..  GAS.  \  Ke.,  WQ. 

••  Grotius,  Che.  ( CB.).  ft  Ru.  J}  Bach..  Hal.,  Get  }}  We.(?) 
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(i)  «nd  they  filaugliter  tiumerous  victims  for  idolt  (V);  (1}  mxtd  daughter 
have  they  heaped  up  (Ruckert,  cited  by  Wu.) ;  {3)  through  sacrificial  slaughter 
have  they  sunk  deep  into  error  (Hes,);  (4)  through  slaughter  have  they  be- 
come absorbed  in  their  course  (Lu.);  (5)  and  excesses  have  they  spread  out 
deeply  (Ke.) ;  (6)  and  rcvoUen  arc  sunk  deep  in  corrupt  ways  (Or,> ;  (5^)  and 
backsliding  they  sinned  deeply  (Ew.)*  Cf.  the  many  emendations  proposed 
(vj.). — 8,  ^jwj  Used  for  rhythmic  reasons;  GK*  135*1.  —  *?if^pn  B*-w*J 
Chiastic  —  *i]  Asscverativc.  —  nnr]  =  "Hk;  the  same  confusion  of  these  two 
words  occurs  in  1  K*  i'®,  6,  and  2^^  ®  and  Luc^  The  ordinary  usage  of  ^rj 
in  liosea  is  to  introduce  the  punishment  or  consequence  (4**  5^  7*  §*►  W-  ^  10*); 
cf.,  however,  la^, — 4.  .  .  ,  *?  un*]  This  is  the  only  case  where  the  accosatire 
of  the  obj.  is  omitted  in  this  kind  of  construction  (vj.)^  but  the  obj.  is  here 
easily  supphed.  —  5,  njri]  On  the  roots  *J7  and  up  cf,  p.  185  and  RahUls 
'J J  und  M^  in  J,  Pialmen  (1892), — ^K"^c*'^]  Omit;  Ephraim  and  Israel  arc 
wholly  synonymaiis  terms,  used  interchangeably  by  llosca  (cf.  4'*'''  jS^u* 
7*  II*),  hence  one  of  them  is  superfluous  here,  —  6.  The  parallelism  in 
vs.*  •'"' '  is  quite  irregular,  and  thus  in  contrast  with  the  prec.  verses  of  the 
double  strophe.  —  f'^n]  In  trans,  only  here  (We.).  —  7.  P^n]  Means  witkim 
a  month  (Jer.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hi,,  Umb,^  GAS.);  and  although  this  seems  io- 
definite  (cf.  Zc.  ii*),  the  usage  is  confirmed  by  the  fuller  expression  p-^o*  wr% 
(cH  Gn,  29J*  Nu,  ii2"  21)^ 


8-14.   Destruction  is  coming  from  without  and  from  within^ 

(3)   An  invading  army  will  bring  devastation  ;  (4)  corruption  and 
anarchy,  like  moth  and  rottenness,  produce  a  fatal  disease, 

=  n«n» — nzn^]  0  i-rl  tQv  v^yj\Qp=i  nDi3j  ^  same  as  for  npijj.  —  pi*  ma] 

Sayce   {BtibyL  and  Or,  /Record,  II,  20),  pw  n*3.     Read  with  We.  and  Now. 

'^K  p*33»  —  yv\H'\    6  iiicTTi  iz^  ^^\n  or  ™:^  (\^oL)>  or  mn^  (Sim.);    'A.,  2„ 

0.  hwicit)  vo\f\   E',  KtkTh  j-tirey  ffoti;  IB  poii  Urgum  iunm  ;  %  et  expavU^    W« 

full.  6,  sugg*  n^"Hnn  (imv.)  (so  Gr.,  Ru,,  Now,^  Oort  (-fiw.),  Marti)»     Ba 

0^"^nK  or  T^nK  O'^'^nn,    Meier  (5A'  XV.  1028^)1  r*"^n«.     Sayce  {BabyLi 

J'   •-  ^ 
Or.  Record^  IL  20),  *rK't3  -r-^q.  — 8.   njcwj]  0  Tiffrd;   S  Kn3Viiffl; 

(Scb.).  — 10.   HTin^]   Read  Shie^^  here  and  in  vs.^^*''-  (Marti,  RiL  \\%  and 

EB.  2122;  so  Now.).^Si3j]  Gr.  adds  S-»,  — 11.    pic*j?]  0  iforrauwiffrcvfffif 

rhw  d>Ti3o*fo»'  aiAToi/  r=  px*p  (Vol.)*  —  '^ytr<\  ©  ufarciriTT/ffe*'  =  fTf*i  (Vol.),    Read 

both  ptcps.  as  active  (so  Oort»  Th  T.  and  Em  a  Va!.»  We.,  Now.,  Oet„  Marti) 

Gr.  would  join  "•  to  v.*  and  connect  v.^°  with  vs.^**"-  —  aee^tj]  Che,  {Expl 

X,  375;  OLZ.  iSoo,  p,  137),  vonts'C.  —  ^^mn]    Q  ^pfaro  sSnri, —  tj)   0  tu 

^arafory  and    ^  |^^^|J8  =  xyj^    (so   Dathe,   Bauer,  Vol.,   Seb,,   Che.);    so 

%  (cf.  Gcigcr,   Urahrift,  411);     F  J^r^Vi  =  ^x  =  «ix.      Read  «it*,  written 

»l^j    cf.  Jb,  I5«  («o  Dathe,  Bauer,  Si,,  Sim.,  Che,;   Oort,   ThT.  and  Em, 
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Gr^  Run  Loft.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oct.,  Marti).  Bach.  -i|\  Che.  {kc.  eiL^ 
■viSfK.  Brilli  {Jnhrk/.Jud.  Gesik,  I&83,  pp.  1-62),  r|3  (cf.  Ez.  if^).  First 
(Zajt.)  =  1^7,  a  pillar,  finger-post*  —  ISJ.  irpz]  ©  wf  ro^axi^  =  D/^:?  (Vol.)  or 
f^7~D  (Scb.);  A.  ut%  §piit^ripi  S.  Off  f^p<^;  F  quasi Hma  ;  B  ]  "-^^*  ^. 
—  3p-ij]  6  <i»J  (C^wpaif  = -ip-o  J  A.,  S.  ir^tj;  F  y««Ji  putrtdo ;  S  ]^9| 
=  leprosy,  elephatitiasta,  — 18«  nirs]  0  r^y  iS^iJKijir  =z -i^j  (Vol.) ;  *A.  ^rf- 
JSetf-it*;  F  vimuium.  —  n'^C"!]  0  adds  irp^<r/ieit.  Some  insert  ^^YT'  (Saycc, 
BahyLand  On  Raord,  II.  21;  We,,  Get.,  llaL)  j  but  *?Nns?*  U  better  (Bach. 
(/V.),Now.,  Che.  (£^,2331);  cf.  Marti).«3^^]  ©'lapef^;  ^  n_£;|-;  'A. 
tiKttohyAvQv ;  2,  ^v^a  ;  B.  rpftf'eu;t ;  IJ  ultorem.  Bach.  K9i^  or  kq-^'j  in  view 
of  foU.  ^irh.  W.  M.  MiOler  \zA  W,  XVI L  334  ff.)  and  Ricdel  (cf^  McCurdy, 
HPM.  I.  415  f.),  3T  ^^St?,  the  old  nominal  ending  being  retainett  because 
the  whole  expression  was  thought  of  as  a  proper  name  (so  Now.*,  Marti), 
Oic.  (£jr/.,  Nov,  1897,  P-  3^)*  3^  1^?  or  on  ^^s;  but  in  ^i^.  2331,  '3-\^  I'^'o 
(cf.  Weber,  Arabien  vor  dern  hlam^  1901,  p.  24)^  ako  changing  ">ia^K  to 
-m^,  Wltl.  iMusri  (1 898),  32;  cf.  A'^/7.3  150  f/),  3-^n%  a  district  on  south- 
ern border  of  Musri,  Hal.  -yyi  "^"^s  =  king  of  Egypt*  *— nnr]  Read  nrij*  (»o 
We.,  Now.,  Bach.  (^Pr.),  Oct.,  Marti).  Gr.  njnv  — H.  *^nr]  6  irai^/>.— 
"i^dd]  0  X/wif.  —  ^JH  *jh]  ®S  and  C  om.  one  nw  (so  also  Loft.). 


8.  Bl(yw  the  trumpet, . .  the  cornet"}  Cf.  Am.  j*^  The  announce- 
ment of  approaching  attack  ;  cf.  8*  Je.  4*  6\  The  prophet  sees 
in  vision  the  coming  of  destruction.  Here,  as  in  many  cases  (cf. 
Is.  6*'^"),  the  imperalive  seizes  as  the  most  vivid  expression  for 
prediction,  the  real  meaning  being  :  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  trumpet  will  Maw  in  token  of  the  enemy's  approach.  On  the 
form  and  character  of  the  musical  instnmients  here  mentioned, 
I'.j.,  p.  43  f*,  150.  —  In  Gibeah  .  ,  *  in  Ramah']  Gibeah  means  hill, 
Ramah  (cf.  O)  height^  both  being  located  on  eminences.  It  is 
improbable  that  these  names  are  chosen  solely  with  reference  to 
their  meaning  and  the  practice  of  idolatry  on  high  places ;  * 
but  they  represent  all  hill- towns  from  which  alarm  could  easily 
be  sounded.  Gibeah  (cf.  9*  10")  was  the  same  as  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin  (i  S.  13*  **  I4'*  a  S.  23^),  and  as  well,  Gibeah  of  Saul 
(i  S.  ir*  15^)*  It  was  situated  near  the  road  leading  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Nabhis,  and  has  been  identified  with  Tell-el-FuLt  Ramah 
is  the  village  where  Samuel  lived  (i  S.  15**;  cf.  Ju.  4*  19^),  and 
is  the  modern  Er-Ram,  some  two  hours  north  of  Jerusalem,  on 

•Sim. 

iZDMG.  XU.  161  ff.;  Rob. /»a/.  1.577-9;  and  art.  "Gibeah"  in  DB.  and  EB. 
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the  road  to  Bethel.  From  1  K,  15^  Is.  10®  we  may  suppose  thai 
these  towns  were  in  the  territory  of  Judah.  ^  Cry  a  hud  in  Btfkrl] 
The  iSHST  Bcth-aven  (cf.  4^^*)  seems  to  have  arisen  as  a  term  of 
reproach  for  Bethel,*  whether  aven  be  interpreted  as  not/iingness, 
or  as  denoting  the  city  of  On  ((S  *C1k),  or  Heliopolis,  whence 
idolatry  was  imported.  Bethel,  situated  on  the  border  between 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  (mod- 
em name,  Beitin),  was  selected  as  a  place  which,  equally  well 
with  those  already  mentioned,  would  serve  as  a  source  of  signal  to 
the  surrounding  people.!  —  Make  Benjamin  ta  trembk'\  Based  on 
We llhau sen's  emendation  (r.J.);  cf.  (^  and  Am.  3^  The  IWST, 
After  thee^  O  Benjamin,  has  been,  ( i )  taken  as  the  ancient  war- 
cry  of  the  tribe;  cf,  Ju,  5",  where,  however,  it  is  used  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  ;  {  (2)  interpreted  the  enemy  is  after  thee^  O  Benjamin ^\ 
now  that  Ephraim  has  been  captured ;  cL  Je,  48*  Ez.  5^  IIo,  1 1* 
Ju.  16^;  (3)  also,  Benjamin  is  after  thee,  />.  attacking  thee ;  | 
(4)  understood  to  be  the  proclamation  which  is  to  be  an- 
nounced from  Bethel  (or  Aven);f  ($)  treated  as  a  description 
of  Bethel  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wTiter  in  Judah,**  For  vari- 
ous emendations  of  text,  iks.  ;  note  especially  thai  of  Sayce,  "  trem- 
ble, O  Benoni/'  On  Hosea*s  failure  to  mention  Jerusaleni,  and^ 
the  suggestion  that  his  reference  to  Benjamin  is  really  a  hint  in  thi9^| 
direction,  zk  Cheyne,  p.  74. — 9.  Ephraim  shall  become  a  desa- 
/atii^n  in  the  day  of  punishm^nt^  This  is  the  announcement  toward 
which  v.*  pointed.  It  includes  the  fate  of  the  people  at  large 
(v.*^,  and  likewise,  that  of  the  leaders  in  particular  (v.^°).  The 
word  rendered  **  desolation'*  has  been  wrongly  interpreted  "  aston- 
ished," ft  "  speechless  "  ;  |  f  it  means  rather  final  and  utter  destruc- 
tion with  no  apparent  opportunity  for  repentance,  §§  The  threat 
was  fulfilled  by  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  17).  The  **  day  of  punish- 
ment,** lit.  judicial  decision,  wrongly  connected  by  some  wtt||^| 
the  following  phrase  ||  y  ;  cf.  Ps.  149^  —  Concenting  (or  against}^ 
IsraePs  tribes  do  I  make  known  that  which  is  sure^  So  the  prepo- 

•  Vj,,  pp.  363,  372;  so  Hi,  We.,  Now.,  Marti.  f  Ew.,  Che,  ti  aL 

X  GAS.;  cf,  on  this  H^vcrnick  {EinL  U.  a«3,  4).  Kc,  Bach..  Or.,  and  Now, 

{  Ki..  Dathc,  Bauer,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Mau„  Pu..  Kc.  Wfl..  Or. 

I  Sim.  H  Hi..  Clic,  GAS»  ••  Grot..  Ew. 

1t  RwW.        tX  R-  Abhti,  cited  by  Ku        {}  Cal.  Py.,  Kc.,  tt  aL        \\\\  KL 
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sition  is  to  be  taken,*  and  not  —  among. f  In  parallelism  with 
Ephraim,  trtdes  of  Israel— ih^  Northern  tribes,}  and  not  all 
Israel,  including  Judah,  §  The  judgment  announced  is  one  of 
sure  fulfilment  (cf,  Hb,  2'),  something  of  absolute  endurance  (cf. 
Dt  28*).  — 10.  The  princes  of  Israel']  The  priests  have  been 
rebuked ;  it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  princes*  These  had  already 
been  included  in  the  exordium.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  well  to 
substitute  Israel  (ot /udalt  of  the  fH3D  here  and  in  the  following 
verses.  With  this  slight  change,  all  difficulty  in  the  logical  connec- 
tion of  v,^^^  with  the  preceding  verses  disappears.  This  change  is 
supported  by  the  frequent  interchange  and  coupling  of  the  terras 
"  Ephraim  "  and  **  Israel  *'  in  Hosea  ;  e.g,  5*-*^*  6*"  7'.  —  Are  like 
landmark  removers']  The  commonest  sort  of  thieves.  This  is 
not  a  reference  (following  iJlC)  to  Jndah^s  seizure  of  Northern 
territory  in  the  times  of  anarchy  ;  |  nor  to  the  elTorts  of  Ahaz  to 
introduce  idolatry  into  Judah  (2  K,  16*^^"^;  \%  nor  is  it  a  specific 
rebuke  of  the  policy  of  the  rulers  (as  in  Is.  5*  Mi,  2^  to  acquire 
all  the  land  and  thus  disturb  the  boundaries  fixed  by  their  fathers 
(cf,  Dt,  19*^) ;  ••  but  is,  perhaps,  a  proverbial  phrase  for  the  lowest 
wickedness,  a  type  of  the  most  degraded  practices.ft  C£  the  idea 
that  **  landmarks  were  under  the  protection  of  religion  (Pr.  22* 
23*^;  cf,  Jb,  24-),  and  to  remove  them  laid  the  offender  under  a 
curse  (Dt,  19^*  2  7**)»'*  U  —  Upon  Ihem  will  I  pour  out  my  wrath 
like  water]  Cf.  Is.  8'  Je.  14**^.  The  poetic  description  of  Yahweh's 
wrath  is  at  one  time  the  fire  which  devours,  at  another  the  Oood 
which  drowns,  the  object  of  its  attack. — ^11.  Ephraim  practises 
oppression  /  he  breaks  down  right]  The  i^OT  presents  two  diffi- 
culties, viz.  the  use  of  the  participle  passive  in  a  consecution  of 
imperfects  relating  to  Ephraim's  future ;  and  the  use  of  "justice  ** 
with  the  passive  participle  interpreted,  (f)  broken  or  crushed  in 
judgment^  i>.  God's  judgment,  the  idea  being  so  familiar  that  no 
more  distinct  designation  was  necessary  §§  ;  (2)  one  whose  nght 
is  broken^  ||  |[  />,  the  right  of  national  independence  ;  (3)  is  rightly 


•  Hu.  Kc.  Now..  Mard.  %  Now.  ||  Hi..  Sim„  Pu..  Of.         ••  Wc 

tWti,  §Chc.  HGtot.,  Hd, 

tt  Bauer.  Roi.,  Wfl.,  Now.,  Che,  GAS.;  cf.  Hull,  art,  "  Landmark,"  DB, 

nChc-  UJI  BSZ.,j.t/.,r«^. 

\\  Ros..  Hng.,  Kr.,  Che. 
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crushed ;  *  (4)  crushed  by  judgment. \  The  iSJST  is  supporte 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  same  two  participles  in  Dt,  iS**.  But  it 
seems  better  to  follow  ®,  and  read  the  participles  as  active  (r,j,), 
thus  furnishing  another  charge  in  the  indictment  against  Ephraim, 
for  which  punishment  is  coming*  That  teCCtt  ^  right  appears 
from  its  usage  in  2^*  Am.  5'  ^  ^  6^.  —  Bf cause  he  has  determined 
to  go  after  vaniiy\  The  explanation  of  the  national  deterioration. 
But  was  it  vanity  (=Ritt?)  that  Hosea  really  used?  It  cannot 
have  been  latj  meaning  the  commands  of  Baal- prophets  ;  J  or  the 
commands  of  men  ;  §  or  the  commands  of  Jeroboam  I,  J|  which 
were  of  so  destructive  a  character,  an  ironical  turn  being  imparted 
by  the  use  of  i:£,  as  in  Is.  28***'''*;  or  commands  in  a  bad  sense  ;T 
or  God's  commands,  i,e,  he  went  after  evil,  even  after  God's  com* 
mands  against  it  had  been  given  ;  •♦  or  a  log  of  wood  =  a  wooden 
god  J  tt  ^^  pillar  —  finger-post ;  J  %  for  no  one  of  these  meanings 
makes  adequate  sense.  In  the  same  category  belong  the  follow- 
ing suggestions,  viz. :  (i)  (the  god)  Zaw,  §§  a  deity  whose  name 
is  found  in  the  Palmyrene  proper  names  (eg,  K^CTDK,  handmaid  of 
Zaw;  RattS'n,  gift  of  Zaw;  inDlJi  servant  of  Zaw  ||  |),  who  rcprc- 
sented  the  rays  of  the  moon,1It  whose  worship  prevailed  in  ancient 
times  from  South  Arabia  to  the  Syro- Arabian  deserts  ;  but  (a)  the 
context  speaks  of  Assyria,  and  there  was  no  such  God  among  the 
Assyrians  ;  ♦•*  {p)  the  phrase  walk  after  does  not  require  after  it 
the  name  of  a  god  ;  ttt  (^)  Palmyrene  inscriptions  are  compara- 
tively late,  viz.  first  century  a.d*;  (//)  Hosea  would  hardly  charge 
all  of  Israel's  sin  to  the  worship  of  a  moon-god  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned in  the  O.T.  (2)  i^  =  Kix,  fiithiness,  '5Ki  P5S,  arising  from 
haplography  of  K* ;  Jt  J  (3)  imagination  ;  §§§  (4)  Assyria,  or  As- 
shur,  II II II  We  come  back  to  the  rendering  mmity  (based  on  ir«?» 
tKS,  ;  suggested  by  ®  and  S  ;  %%%  nor  is  it  an  objection  (cf,  Konig) 
that  the  emendation  is  so  easy),  i,e,  idols  j  cf.  Je.  18^^  Ps,  31*. — 
12.   And  it  is  I  who  am  like  a  moth  .  .  .  like  rottenness']    Cf.  Jb. 
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•  Kfarck.  f  Schm,  %  Rashi, 

II  Ki..  Mau.,  Hd*,  Pu. ;  K6,  Exp  T,  X.  376  ff, 

tt  Furat  ( Lex,),     ^  Hommcl  Bxp T.  X,  329 '- 

1I^Ct/'5^/l.  XXI.75, 

ttt  K6.  Exp  T,  X,  37^-378 ;  cf.  also  Sfil  264  fT. 


{  AE.,  SchrO,.  Ke.,  W(l.,  Or. 
^  Ki.        ••  Ros.        tt  Ew. 

WW  a.  ZDAfG.  Un.98-Iof, 

••*CKe,  £^/r.  X.375, 

tn  Cf.  Geiger.  Ursckrtfi^  411. 
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13^.  Internal  dissolution,  for  destruction  was  coming  from  withiOi 
vii,  through  anarchy  and  civil  war;  cf,  13**  The  figure  denotes 
slow  but  certain  progress.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  designating 
Yahweh  himself  as  the  author  of  this  approaching  calamity.  —  Ta 
Ephraim  .  .  .  to  Vie  hause  of  Israei^  It  is  better,  as  above,  to 
read  "  Israel "  for  "  Judah."  — 13.  And  so  Ephraim  saw  his  sick- 
ness^ and  Israel  his  st^re^  Here  again  we  read  **  Israel "  rather 
than  "Judah.**  Similar  figures  arc  used  to  describe  political 
decay  in  Is.  1*"*  3^ ;  cf,  also  Ho.  6*  7^  Ephraim  comes  at  last  to 
recognize  the  serious  character  of  the  situation*  The  sickness 
and  the  sore  were  not  only  political,  viz.  anarchy  and  civil  war 
(tM.)i  but  also  religious  and  moral  deterioration.  —  y^n//  Ephraim 
went  ia  Asshur^  and  Israel  sent  io  king  Jareb'\  To  preserve  the 
parallelism  which,  up  to  this  point,  has  been  so  regular,  we  insert 
"Israel"  (zm.).  But  who  is  king  Jareb  (cL  10*),  and  to  what 
circumstances  is  reference  made?  The  opinions  offered  have 
greatly  varied :  ( i )  the  name  of  a  place  in  Assyria,*  or  a  sym- 
bolical name  for  Assyria  itself,  hke  Rahab  for  Egypt  ;t  (2)  the 
oame  of  a  king  of  Egypt ;  J  (3)  =  Aribi,  a  district  in  Northern 
Arabia,  the  oldest  form  being  probably  Jarib  (cf.  proper  names 
Jerib  and  Jerjbai),  and  a  reminiscence  of  it  appears  in  the  later 
Sabaean  word  Marjab\%  (4)  an  appellative  (="king  comba- 
tant^') describing  some  king  of  Assyria,  e^.  Asur-dan-ilu  (771- 
754) J II  or  Tighth-pileser  ;^  (5)  an  appellative  to  be  connected 
with  Syriac  ^^^  (be  great),  and  equivalent  to  ":>nrt  iStsn,  which 
is  used  of  an  Assyrian  king ;  ••  (6)  an  appellative  =  one  who 
pleads,  i>.  a  patron,  used  of  the  Assyrian  king  ;  ft  (?)  ^^^^  original 
name  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  which  was  dropped  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  in  the  same  way  that  Pyl  became  Tiglath- 
pileser,  and  Ulula  became  Shalmaneser  IV.  when  they  began  to 
reign;  \X   (8)  to  be  read  with  a  different  division  of  consonants 


•  AE..  Kt.  Geb,         f  Sim. ;  W.  T  Lynn,  Bahyt,  and  Or.  Ftofrd,  IL  137 1 
JTheod.,Eph.Syr.;  Wkl.<7K/.63;  bui  see  W.  M.  Mailer.  JS-4  H^:  XVIL  334  f. 
$  Hommel,  Au/sOiu  u^  Abkandlttitg^,  U,  231;  but  sec  K6.  FSmf  mut  Arai, 
Landsckafitn  im  A.  T.  \\  Schra.  COT.ll,  136 ff, 

H  Now,  Hosea,  in  he.  ;  so  also  Whitehaiise  in  COT,  II.  137^  note. 
••  Sec  Wil. :  so  McC.  NPM.  L  415 1  tt  Reuss. 

tX  Sayce,  yQIi.  L  16a  S„  and  Ba^yl  and  Or.  Recatd,  I L  iS-aa.  145 1;  cf.  HCM^ 
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(r^.),  "the  great  king**  =  Assyr,  Sarru  rad4;^  (9)  a  com 
text  (v.s.),  the  original  having  read  "  king  of  Arabia,"  f  OT**\i 
of  Jathrib"  ;  t  (10)  =  Assyr.  irfiu,  tribute,  the  rendering  be 
"and  sent  tribute  to  the  king"§  (but,  according  to  Winckl 
srdu  always  denotes  internal  taxes;  tribute  from  foreign  natic 
is  diVfu,  madaitu^  or  tamartu)  ;  ( 1 1 )  =  '<  king  who  should  bri 
healing^"  the  text  being  changed  (z^.j.).  \  — But  he  cannot  he 
yoUy  nor  will  lie  relieve  you  of  your  wound']  This  is  an  illust] 
tion  of  the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  prophets  toward  allian 
with  other  nations.  It  is  not  only  wrong,  but  useless,  to  se 
for  outside  help  (cf.  Is.,  chaps.  7,  8,  3i**^^).  — 14.  For  I^  myu 
will  be  like  a  lion  to  Ephraim^  and  like  a  young  lion  to  the  hoik 
of  Israel]  Cf.  Is.  31^  The  strongest  possible  metaphor  of  d 
struct  ion.  This  verse  states  the  reason  for  the  uselessness  y 
Israel's  efforts  spoken  of  in  v.".  The  affliction  of  Israel  is  divine 
ordained,  hence  appeal  to  human  aid  is  of  no  avail.  —  /,  eVi 
/,  will  rend  and  go  my  way]  The  repetition  of  the  pronoun  la 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Yahweh  is  the  agent  of  the  comii 
destruction.  —  /  ivill  carry  off,  and  none  shall  rescue]  Cf.  Is.  5 
The  figure  is  that  of  the  lion  dragging  away  the  prey,  and  noi 
daring  to  interfere. 

8.  i;nn  .  ,  .  i;'pn]  Imv.  =  an  emphatic  prediction ;  cf,  GK.  1 10  c. 
'r\'\^'i7\  .  ,  .  -^DS']  Art.  omitted;  indef.  —  nr*^3  .  .  .  njraja]  Art.  is  indicati 
of  original  appellative  force ;  cf.  Ko.  295  b.  —  ^nnN]  Cf.  Ju.  5^*,  where 
offers  ynn  and  the  text  is  regarded  as  corrupt  by  all  recent  commentate 
(so  eg.  Moore,  Bu.,  Now.),  some,  indeed,  considering  it  a  gloss  having 
origin  in  this  verse  of  Ilosea  (so  Bickell,  Carminut  196;  Marquardt,  Funa 
mente ;  WTcl.  GI,  I.  158).  The  impossibility  of  making  sense  of  fH^  he 
renders  some  emend,  necessary;  that  of  We.  offers  the  least  objection  ai 
has  the  suppDrt  of  0.  On  construction  according  to  fH(K  cf.  GK.  147 
Two  artistic  elements  may  be  noted  in  this  verse:  (i)  the  collocation  of 
sounds  in  So;  (2)  the  elegiac  rhythm.  —  9.  Swie^^  .  .  .  onoN]  Note  chiasi 
arrangement.  The  elegiac  movement  continues  through  this  verse,  but  t 
line  '^>  ^aaca  is  short;  has  a  word  dropped  out  after  ^^ii'i  ?  —  njrw]  Fei 
expressing   neut.  —  10.    '•J^DCa]    Aram,  form  ;    GK.    72  ee,  —  11.  'D  f  W>] 

417;  so  also  Neubaucr,  'A A.  III.  103;   Hommcl,  GBA.  680;  but  see  McC.  HP^ 

I.  416:  and  Selbie,  DB,  II.  550. 

•  W.  M.  MUUer,  7.A  \V,  XVII.  334  ff. ;  cf.  the  almost  identical  view  of  Che,  (t/j 
t  Che.  Elh  2331.  X  Wkl.  Musri  (1898).  32;  cf.  KAT.^  150 f. 

{  Paul  Rost,  quoted  by  Wkl.  KA  Tfi  151.  ||  Bach.  Untersuch.,  in  he. 
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fSi^  be  retained,  the  pass,  ptcp,  is  followed  by  a  genitive  having  the 
force  of  an  ace.  of  limitation;  cf.  K6.  356*,  —  iSn  S*mvi]  Verbal  appos,; 
cf.  nj3  S^Kin^  Dt  I*;  cf.  K5,  561  i*  —  w  ^ini*]  «  iti  Is»  28*"- ^^  U  probably 
not  a  genuine  word,  but  merely  a  sound  coined  by  the  prophet  in  mockery 
of  the  drunken  and  unintelligible  babblings  of  bU  opponents.  In  any 
case  the  use  of  the  word  there  throws  nu  light  upon  its  meaning  here. 
The  indeRniteness  of  the  charge  speaks  against  taking  i«  as  a  synon.  of 
ntiD,  as  docs  also  the  fact  that  none  of  the  versions  so  take  it.  Nor  does 
the  pointing  ^x  =  excnmeHt^filik  (for  which  hku  is  the  regular  form)  mend 
matters ;  this  word  is  never  used  of  idols,  and  the  idea  of  human  initjuity 
(cf.  Is.  4*  Pr.  30^^)  is  scarcely  strong  enough  here.  For  the  use  of  the 
phrase  ^'rm  ^n  ^  w^rship^  x^mtt  with  abstract  terms,  cf.  Is*  65*  Je,  18*' 
(thoughts);  Je.  3^"^  9**  16^*  (stubbornness);  and  with  names  of  gods,  Dt.  4* 
I  K.  14';  cf.  Je.  2*.  The  Assyr.  ulaku  arki  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  With 
the  confusion  of  c  and  f  presupposed  here  by  the  adoption  of  the  reading 
of  0  cf,  interchange  of  1  and  tr  in  proc*  and  pnir\  —  1$.  i*^c]  On  absence 
of  art.,  cf.  Ko.  333  jr.  —  vx\\\  Emphat.  pos,  in  contrast  with  *3JK  (v.^<). — 
Syi<\  Best  explained  as  Qal  with  ^  depressed  to  1 ;  tK  GK.  69  r;  K5.  I.  407; 
Wright,  Comp^  Sem*  Gram,  237  ;  others  explain  as  a  Ifbph^  which  was  always 
used  instead  of  the  QaL  —  03^]  On  use  of  prep.,  cf,  Ko.  289  a.  —  nniO  d,X.; 
ct  the  subst.  Pini,  Pr.  ly^^,  and  Syr.  |aL«  =bc  freed.  Since  (1)  the  subj, 
of  rinji  is  naturally  the  same  as  that  of  "^si^  and  (2)  nnj  is  intrans.  in  Syr., 
it  is  better  lo  point  nrij^^  with  Now.  (t'.i.).  — 14.  i>d3  ,  ,  .  Srw]  Snr  is  a 
poetic  word  for  lion^  occurring,  aside  from  this  passage  and  13^  only  in  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  "i^oa  denotes  the  young  lion,  but  one  old  enough  to 
hunt  prcy.^ — l*?"!]  Impf.  with  ^  conj.  coordinate  with  prcc.  impf.;  cf,  Dr, 
%  134*  —  S^t'o  rm]  Circ.  clause ;   cf.  Kd.  362  1. 

§  8.    Isrfters  bHnd  and  fitful  repentance  doe«  not  removd 

the  fnllt  which  will  one  day  be  manifest  to  all;  which, 
indeed;  ii  seen  to-day  in  the  affairs  of  the  king.  5^ -7^ 
(i)  Israel  may  put  on  the  form  of  repentance,  but  she  is  so  blind 
to  the  sitiiatioo  and  to  the  true  nature  of  God  that  such  repent- 
ance is  only  on  the  surface.  (2)  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  earnest  teaching  and  the  most  definite  warnings 
have  been  given  concerning  Yahweh*s  will.  (3)  Israel  is  faithless, 
and  her  chief  towns  are  headquarters  of  every  kind  of  vice,  and 
all  this  is  encouraged  by  the  priests,  (4)  But  now  when  the  time 
comes,  *>.  the  day  when  "  the  great  turning-point  in  her  fortunes 
arrives,  the  day  of  mingled  punishment  and  mercy,"  *  this  iniquity 
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will  b€  recognized  and  appreciated.     (5)  Nay,  even  to-day  it  is 
apparent  in  the  situation  as  it  stands  connected  with  the  kings — i 
enthroned  and  assassinated,  **  surrounded  by  loose  and   nnscni-i 
pulous  nobles  :  adultery,  drunkenness,  conspiracies,  assassinations ; , 
every  man  striking  for  himself;  none  appealing  to  God."  • 

lliis  piece  cbntains  five  strophes  of  12,  lo,  10,  10,  and  12  Unes.  The] 
movement  is  the  trimeter,  but  occasionally  it  falls  into  the  elegiac  style ; 
cf,  Bu,  ZA  tV,  II.  32  U  This  arrangement  secures  a  complete  unity  of  thought  ] 
and  shows  close  consecution  of  strophic  airangemcnt.  Strophe  I  (5**-6*)  pre- 
tents  in  dramatic  form  two  soliloquies:  the  first,  of  Yah  we  h,  who  now  tarns 
himself  away  with  the  feeling  that  in  distress  Israel  will  seek  him  out;  the 
iccotitlj  of  Israel,  who  in  shallowness  of  heart  assures  himself  complacently 
that  Yahweh  has  wokinded  him,  simply  that  he  might  heal  him;  that  as  soon 
as  he  seeks  Vahwch,  he  will  find  him.  Strophe  2  (6*~^)  describes  the  in- 
credulity an<l  impatience  with  which  Yahweh  receives  this  fitful  repentance. 
Had  he  not  given  him  warning?  Had  he  not  expressly  declared  that  it 
was  love  which  he  desired,  and  not  sacrifice?  Strophe  3  (6'^**°)  portrays  the 
terrible  wickedness  of  Israel's  chief  places^  the  robbery  and  murder,  the 
corruption  and  adultery  which  Israel,  encouraged  by  the  priests,  has  com- 
mitted in  transgression  of  the  covenant.  Strophe  4  (6^'- 7'-^)  pathetically  sug- 
gests that  in  the  future  a  time  will  come,  the  day  of  Israel's  turning,  when 
the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  will  be  laid  bare,  although  perhaps  at  present  their 
consciences  do  not  prick  them,  so  entangled  arc  they  in  the  meshes  of  sin. 
For,  ID  fact,  strophe  5  (7*"'')t  the  immorality  of  the  nation,  from  king  down«  is 
so  apparent,  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  is  so  great,  that  repentance 
b  really  imposs^ible,  the  very  capacity  for  it  being  absent.  In  this  arrange* 
mcnt  the  following  points  deserve  consideration:  In  strophe  I,  line  8  seems 
exceedingly  long,  especially  in  contrast  with  line  7,  which  is  unusually  short. 
It  is  possible  that  t^jcS  n^nji  is  a  gloss  explaining  i3Cp\  With  this  ex- 
ception the  parallelism  is  close  and  regular.  In  strophe  2  a  line  seems  to  be 
missing  after  6*,  the  p*Sy  of  6^  failing  to  connect  properly  with  what  prc^ 
cedes.  This  fact,  pointed  out  by  Now,,  accords  with  the  need  of  a  line  to 
complete  the  otherwise  almost  perfect  paraUclism  of  the  strophe.  It  is  worth 
while  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  line  KX^  "\1K3  nDcc*T:i  (as  reconstructed) 
was  originally  joined  with  the  line  now  lost  It  is  surely  not  closely  con* 
nectcd  with  the  two  preceding  lines.  In  this  case  the  strophe  would  be 
ideally  symmetrical.  In  strophe  3  (6^1*),  (i)  the  form  of  the  elegy  appears 
quite  distinctly;  (2)  lines  ]  and  2,  and  3  and  4  are  satisfactory;  line  5  might 
be  read  assassins  in  troops^  a  gang  tff  priests^  but  cf.  p,  287;  (3)  yr^  of 
line  7  is  probably  wrong,  for  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it  thus  from  n23r  j 
(4)  perhaps  line  8  might  be  transferred  to  follow  what  is  now  line  9,  thu» 
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improving  the  sense  and  as  well  the  measure;  (5)  6^"  is,  of  course,  a  gloss. 
In  strophe  4  (6**-7'),  (i)  v,"*  is  suspected,  but  t\L;  (2)  v."*  is  clearly  to 
be  connected  with  what  follows  in  spite  of  the  chapter  division.  In  strophe  5 
(7*^)»  (*)  '*^-*  ^'^^^  "^^^^  ^^  1*  *  K^^J^  explaming  v,*;  (2)  the  remamder  of 
the  strophe  is  regular  aod  sym metrical 


V*  15- VI.  3.  Israel  feigns  repentance.  In  a  wonderfolly  con- 
ceived pair  of  soliloquies,  the  poet  represents  Yahweh  as  waiting 
for  Israel  to  come  back,  and  Israel  as,  in  fact,  coming  back, 
but  with  a  conception  of  Yahweh  so  false  and  an  idea  of  re- 
pentance so  inadequate  as  to  make  the  whole  action  a  farce. 

The  genuineness  of  5^* '-6*  is  dented  by  some  (Che.  in  WRS,  Proph, 
XX ff.;  Marti,  \oh^  /akwfprpphetief  ^y^  Grimm,  LiL  App.  6g  ff,;  Che.  in- 
cludes also  ^*  and  6*  in  the  insertiun,  and  Marti  ^*  and  6**)  on  the  ground 
that;  (l)  it  breaks  the  close  connection  existing  between  5^*  and  6*;  (2)  its 
phraseology  is  an  echo,  in  part,  of  the  following  verses;  (j)  the  interpretation 
of  6*-*  as  an  expression  of  superficial  repentance,  which  interpretation  is 
necessary  to  the  retention  of  these  verses  in  the  tcxt»  is  forced;  (4)  it  bears 
close  resemblance  in  spirit  to  other  late  insertions,  e^.  14!'^  and  6'^'7i; 
(5)  the  exile  seems  to  be  presupposed  by  the  Strong  expressions  y^n*  and 
tjDpv  6^;  (6)  the  language  supports  the  argitti>ent  for  a  late  date  (\^oU 
cites  the  following  terms;  onS  -^X3;  iruB';  *j-«3  =  tear;  (^ti  with  S  in  llg. 
sense  only  here;  PipSo;  nn)**). 

15.  icrK*]  fi  L^Q,¥i^^Q>9i¥t  F  dificiaiis^  and  %  txiermineniur,  deriving 
it  from  03^-  (cf.  Ho.  ji*  Jo,  l^'  Am.  f  Zp.  /  2c.  7'*  1 1*^  (6},  £z,  6'^),  Read 
Wfc^*  =  startled,  puzzled  (We.,  Now.,  Oct.,  Marti);  cf.  Gr,  K)i^\  —  tKT'J]  F 
quaeratis.  —  ^iJiny  cnS  -ria]  $Fll  and  some  Heb.  Mss.  join  to  the  foK 
lowing  verse  and  chapter,  tfStETl^  add  "*CH*7  (so  also,  ^^,,  Gr.,  We,,  GAS,* 
Oct.).  —  VI.  1.  U"?]  6  wcp«v0Qfi£y  (^tSj);  so  S  (so  also  Onrt). —  nn*] 
3  adds  rbtf  Bebir  iffi^v.  —  q-^s]  F  cfpii, — yj  IL  om,  this  and  following 
word.  Read  with  B,  Tl  (»o  We.,  Bach.  (/V.),  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet..  Marti). 
Oort,  i3n. — 2,  27,^ u!]  &  om.  |d  and  renders  by  pi.  Gr.  D^p*?.  Bach.  (Pr,} 
Q'P^?(?),  —  ^igf^^^n  orj]  Join  with  preceding  context,  and  perhaps  1  should 
be  inserted  as  in  ^.    Bach.  (/V.)  o-iWn  o^*3(?).  —  ucrl    6  dwwTijtf^^^a 

(=  av>j),  — 8.  npiji]  Rn,  rtpix,  deriving  from  np  =  tjk^  come  early.  Gr. 
sugg.  that  It  may  be  dittog.  from  ricn^j.  Bach.  (Pr.)  transfers  this  and  foil, 
three  words  to  the  end  of  this  verse.  —  p^J  "iriE^j]  Read  |^  ^iy^^^  (Gicsc* 
brecht,  Beitrage,  208;  We.;  Sm.  ReL  210;  Val,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oort  {Em,\ 
Marti);  cf.  Ru.  |3  ^^"^.nc*!",  —  wis}  9  thpi^viimv  tkirrhv  (so  IL);  E't  i^  /xt- 
^<£ivfa  a^ou.  Read,  foil  0,  ^^N|CJ  (Giesebrecht,  Beitrdgt^  208 ;  We.,  Val., 
GAS.,  Now,,  Oort  {^Em^)^  Marti);    cf.  Sm.  ReL  210 j    Oct.  ^JNy^^  —  n-\r] 
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^  pccedcs  by  jwL     Read  nn^  with  S  foi^  (so  ako  Scb,,  Ferlet  (p,  90), 
Now.,  Oort  {Mm.),  OeU  Marti).    Oort  QTAJ.)  foil.  #,  finV  nni*v  i 

15.  /  a'///  r^/wr«  again  to  my  piace^  Yahwch  is  soliloquizing. 
This  is  not  the  figure  of  the  lion  returning  to  his  den  ;  •  but  (c£ 
Mi.  i^)  is  a  survival  of  the  older  form  of  expression  in  accordaoce 
with  which  interest  in  human  alTairs  is  expressed  by  the  phrase 
'*  coming  down*"  The  p/ace  is  the  heavenly  temple  ;  to  this  he 
will  return,  and,  as  it  were,  from  a  distance  observe  the  conduct 
of  Israel  (Is,  i8*  Ps.  14') .f  l^he  ejcpression,  as  a  whole,  indicates 
Yahweh*s  non-activity  in  Israers  fate  %  (cf.  9'*  Je.  14*^^  Ps,  80^^), 
and  is  parallel  with  the  common  expressions,  "  hide  the  face  "  (cf. 
Ps.  10"  30^  104®), §  and  "stand  afar  off''  (cf.  Ps.  10*  38").— 
Until  they  an  confounded^  This  rendering,  involving  a  slight 
textual  change,  is  easier]]  (cf.  Ex*  6^  Zc.  11*  @,  Jo.  i^")  than  the 
usual  one,  based  upon  fHBE,  which  is  rendered  ;  (i)  acknowledge 
their  offence,^  or  feel  their  guilt  *♦  (cf.  Lv,  5^  *2c.  1 1*)  ;  (2)  sulfer 
the  consequences  of  their  guilt  ft  {^^*  ^s.  34*^*^  Is,  24*  Pr.  30*' 
Ho.  \^%  —  In  their  distress^  Cf.  Ps,  18*  J}  Dt.  4''^Ps.  66"  106^ 
Is.  25*  26**  2  Ch.  15*.  —  Thty  wiii  seek  me^  This  does  not  mean 
"seek  in  the  morning,"  emphasis  being  placed  on  careful  and 
earnest  seeking  §§  \  but  simply  seek^  being  synonymous  with  C?p5, 
but  used  only  in  poetry  {|||  (cf.  Jb.  7*^  8*  24*  Pr.  1®  f^  8*'  1 1^  ij** 
Ps.  (^^  yS"**  Is.  26*).  — VI.  1.  Saying,  Come  and  let  us  turn  unh 
Yahweh']  Israel  is  represented  as  soliloquizing.  Note  the  '*  say- 
ing" which  precedes,  according  to  6  and  S,  These  words  (vs,^^ 
are  not;  (i)  an  example  of  the  confession  of  penitence  with 
which  Israel  will  approach  Yahweh  in  the  future,  employed  by 
Hosea  as  an  occasion  for  warning  Israel  that  Yahweh 's  favor  will 
not  manifest  itself,  as  they  expect,  immediately  upon  their  turning 
to  him;1[1f  nor  (2)  the  words  of  Hosea  himself  expressing  hts 
desire  to  lead  his  people  back  to  the  right  way,  which  will  bring 
them  divine  favor  again  ^  ••♦   nor  (3)  the  language  of  the  prophet 

•  Tbeod..  Ros..  Ke.  tl  Cf.  Hupfeld-Now,  im  he. 

t  Rashi,  Ki..  Cal.  Ew.,  Ke.,  Wa.,  Schm..  Che.  ^  Ros.,  Pu..  Kc. 

X  Sim.  j  Wa.  I  Wc.  II fl  Rashi,  Cal.,  Hd.,  Now, 

H  Cal.,  Ros„  AV.,  Pu.  UU  Now. 

••  Ras..  Ki.,  Che.,  GAS,     ft  Hd..  Wtt.,  Schm.  •«  Giesebrecht,  BtUr^ge,  007 1 
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addressed  to  the  people  ;•  but  with  5"  and  6*''' are  (4)  a  dra* 
matic  representation,  in  the  forra  of  soliloquy  and  dialogue,  of  the 
attitude  of  the  people  to  Yahweh  and  of  Yahweh  to  the  people. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  expression  of  assumed  repentance.!  —  For  he 
has  torn  that  he  may  heai  us^  Cf.  Dt.  32^.  The  same  action  is 
ascribed  to  Yahweh  in  5".  —  And  he  has  smitten  that  he  may 
bind  us  up^  For  the  slight  textual  change  v.s.  —  2.  Be  will 
retHve  us  after  two  &r  three  days^  Lit,  "  after  a  couple  of  days,  or 
on  the  third  day.**  This  "  collocation  of  a  numeral  with  the  next 
above  it  is  a  rhetorical  device  employed  in  numerical  sayings  to 
express  a  number  which  need  not  or  cannot  be  more  exactly 
specified."  J  **  Three  days  "  is  to  be  connected  directly  with 
**  after  two  days  "  without  the  conjunction,  as  in  2  K.  9^**  Am.  4* ; 
cf.  Is.  1 7** ;  this  is  syntactically  correct,  and  gives  a  better  parallel- 
ism. The  thought  is,  he  will  deliver  us  in  a  short  time.  For  this 
use  of  "  revive,"  in  the  sense  of  healing  the  sick,  cf.  Jos.  5"  2  K.  8* 
20^  This  passage  is  really  the  basis  of  Ez.  37^^^?  Cf.  Ho.  i^, 
—  He  will  establish  us  that  we  may  live  before  him  ||  ]  '*  To  live 
before  him  "  is  to  Uve  acceptably  or  uoder  his  protection  f  (cf» 
Gn.  17'*  Is.  53*  Je.  30*).  —  S.  Yca^  let  us  knmv,  let  us  be  zealous 
ta  know  Yahweh^  This  appeal  is  coordinate  with  that  contained 
in  v-V*  and  is  not  to  be  coordinated  with  **  that  we  may  Uve."  ft 
The  second  phrase  explains  the  first,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inten- 
sifies it ;  cf.  Dt.  16*  Is.  51*  Ps,  34".  Thus  the  verb  means  more 
than  '*  endeavor,"  J}  "  grow  conlinually,"  §§  "  hunt  after."  1 1  — 
IVhen  we  seek  him^  then  we  shall  find  him']  For  text,  v.s.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  disturbed,  for  they  are  confident  of  success  just  as  soon 
ds  they  make  the  effort.ff  If  the  fflC  be  retained,  the  render- 
ing will  be,  his  going  forth  is  certain  as  the  gray  of  morning.  On 
"going  forth,'^  cf.  Ps.  19*;  im?  means  not  morning-red, •••  but 
morning-gray.ttt  —  ^^  ^'^^  ^ome  as  the  winter- rain,  and  as  the 
spring  rain  which  waters  the  earth]  The  word  rendered  winter 
rain  (ora)  denotes  a  heavy,  pouring  rain ;  it  is  used  of  the  winter 
rains,  as  here,  also  in  Ezra  10"  *^.    The  heavy  winter  rains  last 


•Ke.,Or.  tGK.  134/* 

t  Ew.,  Che..  GAS.        J  Che, 
II  On  o*|in  as  a  syn.  of  n*n,  cf.  Ps.  4t». 
f  Kc.,  Wtt.,  Scbm..  Che..  Now* 


••  Ke„  Scbm.,  Now,,  Che. 
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from  the  beginniDg  of  December  to  the  end  of  February  ;  this  is 
the  rainy  season  par  excellence  (cf,  Ct  2"),  The  spring  rain 
(tt^p^D)  falls  during  March  and  April,  coming  just  before  harvest, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
crops.^ 


16»  naww  i^w]  Vb,  appos-»  H.  36,  2;  GK.  I20^»  —  icpk^]  \%  impossi- 
ble because  Dcither  of  its  three  meanings  (cf.  BDB.)  Ruits  the  context,  — 
enS]  On  force  of  S,  cf.  K6.  281  <^^,^^jjnnr>]  The  defective  i3  and  the  nun 
epenth.j  uticontractcd  ;  cf.  Pr.  I*  8";  GK,  8  /,  58  k^  60  ^.  — VI.  1,  n^wji  ir-] 
Corresponding  to  the  first  words  of  5^*,  — iJNBin]  •%  of  purpose;  so  alsa  in 
U«^an>^  arid  ri^rui;  H.  26,  2 a;  GK.  165  a. ^ — t]  t3f,  GK.  109 i;  K6.  194*; 
^2p  o^i?*^]  (0  on  JD  ss  iw  (hi  £&urse  vft  GK.  1197,  note  2;  cf.  K6,  401/ 
(=  after),  and  BDB.  p,  581  ^;  (2)  on  similar  use  of  the  dual,  cf.  Is.  17*  J**; 
(3)  the  _  should  stand  with  *r*Srri;  (4)  on  the  use  of  two  numerals*  v^.^ 
and  cf.  Am.  1^^*^^  4*,  — 8,  rtjr-ij]  The  n_  is  hortatory,  H.  23,  2*;  GK.  48  <-; 
not  indicative  of  determination,  H.  23,  2d!*  —  Tt^^^'\  Adjectival  impf.;  this 
reading  is  better  than  fBM  n'%>*  from  m^  =  throw  i  r\'\^'*  in  the  sense  of  rain 
occurs  again  only  in  Ho.  10^,  and  there  also  the  text  is  questionable. 


4-6.    Yahweh^s  incredulity  and  impatience. 


4,  riu]  After  D^noK,  ^  precedes  with  1.  We.  supposes  that  something  has 
been  lost  from  the  end  of  v.*  and  the  beginning  of  v.^  —  $.  o*«*3j:i  Nnjin] 
S  dwee^piffa  T^ift  irpo^^tti  itpMw  =  '►nijfn,  an  Aramaicism^  with  2  omitted 
(Vol.).  Z,  o6k  i4m<Fd,fJi7jif  i  EKi^dicofai  'A.,  8.  Aar^^ijcra;  S  KnJ  -^^""* 
(omitting  2);  F  do/atfi  in  prophetis ;  Oct.  and  Hal.  *3  o^n^irw  Get  sxigg. 
also  D^nxnn  or  B^mnS — D^njin]  ®  and  S  refer  suf.  to  d^k^jj,  Oort  (£*»*,) 
drops  the  suffixg  while  Marti  changes  it  and  prcGcding  to  t|,  — iw  yooro^] 
Read  1*1113  ^ce^u^  with  ®  #cat  r6  irpf^  ^1/  w\  ^w\ ;  so  also  i^l^  (so  Dathc, 
Bauer,  R09.,  Hi.,  Ew,,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wfl.,  Now.;  WRS.  P^oph,  389;  Or*,  Che.; 
Oort,  TkT.  XXIV.  486,  and  Em.\  Bach.,  We.,  Or..  Val.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  GAS., 
Oct.,  Hal.,  tt  u/.),  E'.  kqX  %  Htxat^Kpitrla,  Marti,  im3  «59tfp,  Ru.  omits 
this  phrase  as  interrupting  sequence  of  thought,  —  Kit*]  HL^  folL  i&  and  E, 
it|i3  Of  K|%^6i,  kS\]  B  -li  (=  rather  than);  cf.  C  na-j^p. 

4,  Wkal  can  /make  0/ you^  O  Ephraifff\  Yahweh  now  speaks* 
The  tone  is  not  so  much  that  of  rebuke  as  of  despair.  Every 
effort  thus  far  made  has  failed.  What  hope  is  there  that  any 
of  the  plans  of  Yahweh  for  Israel  will  be  realized  ?    The  inter* 
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rogative  is  really  a  negative  :  I  can  make  nothing  &/  youJ*  There 
is  no  allusion  to  a  method  for  bringing  about  the  good  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  verse,t  nor  to  punishment  in  addition 
to  thai  which  they  have  already  received.  J  —  Since  your  itwe  is 
like  the  morning  c/oud]  Not  (i)  the  love  of  God  for  you  will 
be  quickening,  etc. ;  §  nor  (2)  the  love  of  God  for  you  which 
Will  be  transient  ||  hke  yours  for  him ;  but  (5)  your  love  for  God, 
your  goodness,  your  piety,  is  fleeting,  transient »ir  The  morning 
clouds  disappear  very  early  during  the  hot  season  in  Palestine, 
the  sky  being  usually  perfectly  clear  by  9  a.m***  —  Vea,  Me  the 
dew  which  early  goes  away^  The  dew  of  Palestine  is  very  heavy 
in  the  summer  time  and  resembles  a  fine  rain  or  Scotch  mist 
rather  than  the  phenomenon  so  familiar  to  us.ft  I*  is  thus  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  vegetation  during  the  long  dry 
season,  and  is  a  favorite  illustration  with  O*  T»  .writers.  Here, 
however,  the  reference  is  to  its  transitory  character,  with  no 
thought  of  its  beneficial  effects. — 6,  IVJierefore  I  have  heivn 
them  by  the  prophets']  The  connection  between  vs.'*'**^*  is  not  so 
broken  as  is  represented  by  some  commentators. }  J  V.^  describes 
Israel  as  a  people  whose  fitful  and  irresponsible  conduct  has 
occasioned  anxiety  and  despair  to  their  God*  This  situation 
explains  why  in  the  past  he  has  hewn  them  by  the  prophets, 
i>.  punished  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  words  should 
not  stand  in  the  text,  {|  for  their  specific  meaning  is  clear  and 
strong.  The  verbs  here  refer  to  the  past,  §§  not  to  the  present  or 
future.  II II  Israel  is  compared  with  stone  or  wood,  which  is  being 
shaped  ;  the  hewing  is  the  punishment  intended  for  discipline  ;  %% 
the  work  of  the  prophets  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  destruction, 
e.g.  Is.  II*  49^  Je.  i^"  5'*  I  K.  19^'.  —  I  have  stain  them  by  the 
words  0/  my  mouth']  This  simply  repeats  and  explains  the  preced- 
ing line,  the  pronoun  referring  to  the  people,** •  The  prophets 
in  the  past  had  not  hesitated  to  threaten  the  people  with  death 

•  Ras..  Ros.»  Hi.,  Hd.,  Pa..  WiL.  Or..  Che.,  Now. 
t  Lu.  t  Schm,  ^  Cyril.  j)  Jer. 

ir  5,  Ras,,  KL.  CaL,  HL.  Wa.,  Che,,  Now.        •♦  Cf.  ZDPV,  XIV.  (1891).  Iloff. 
ft  See  Neil.  PaUitine  Explored ii%^2),  pp.  199-151 ;  GAS.  HisL  Geog.  65 ;  Che., 
art.  "  Dew."  BB. ;  Hull.  art.  '*  Dew."  DB,  Xl  We.,  Now. 

\\  Ros.,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Che,.  Or..  Now.,  GAS.  P||  Umb.,  Mau. 
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for  disobedience  J  and  every  kind  of  calamity  was  interpret* 
as  torn  God  for  failorc  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  The  words 
of  Yahweh,  because  of  their  power,  are  compared  with  arrows, 
Ps»  45*,  and  with  a  sword,  Ps,  45"*  Heb.  4^  Rev.  i**;  cf.  also 
Is.  ri^  Je,  23^**  —  j4ni/  my  judgment  is  like  the  tight  which  goes 
forth'\  This  is  based  on  a  slight  change  of  JflC  (t^.i.).  The  judg- 
ment is  that  of  which  the  execution  now  hangs  over  Israel-  This 
judgment  is  hke  the  light  which  all  may  see  and  fear,  the  rise 
of  the  sun  being  a  symbol  of  gracious  visitation.*  The  older 
rendering,  **  thy  judgments  are  like  a  light  that  goeih  forth,'* 
was  interpreted  in  various  ways,  e.g,  thy  way  of  living  religiously 
was  plain  as  the  light ;  f  the  judgments  belonging  to  thee  went 
forth  like  the  hghtning ;  J  the  judgment  upon  thee  when  it 
comes  will  be  just,  clean  §  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  ren- 
dering, "my  law  (or  judgment)  shall  go  forth  as  the  light/*] 
It  is  better,  however,  to  regard  the  clause  as  circumstantial  and 
dependent  upon  the  preceding  perfects  (r./.)*^ — 6.  For  it  is  hyn 
that  I  delight  in^  and  not  sacrifice^  The  mistake  of  the  people 
consisted  in  their  notion  that  sacrifices  were  sufficient  to  gain 
Yahweh's  favor.  What  Yahweh  delights  in,  />.  that  which  wiU 
gain  his  favor,  is  love ;  cf,  i  S.  15^,  in  which  obedience  is  em- 
phasized. This  love  is  not  love  for  God  as  distinguished  from 
love  for  one's  fellow- men,  but  both. — Knowledge  of  God  and 
not  burnt' off erings'\  Here,  as  in  many  places  in  this  piece,  we 
have  an  example  of  Hosea's  abiUty  to  make  a  perfect  parallelism. 
Knowledge  of  God  and  love  of  God  go  together.  On  the  attitude 
of  the  prophets  to  the  priests  and  that  for  which  they  stood,^ 


Is.  i"'^  Mi.  6*^  Je.  7^'*»  Ps.  4o«  so**^^  51" ;  cf.  Mat.  9"  13'. 


4,  riD]   In  intcnrogatton  \%  capable  of  varying  meanings;    (l)  hawf 
rhetorical  questions^  implying  negative  answer;    (2)  whyf  in  sense  of  ••do 
not";   (j)  what?   simple   interrogative;    (4)  what t   implying  aa^wer   n&fA- 
ittg;  cf.  BDB,  —  mvn*]  =  *?i«ir%  and  note  the  parallelism  which  is  (almost) 


I 

lo^ 


•  Che.  t  Cal.  t  Hd.  §  Pu.  H  Ew.,  Che.,  Or, 

%  Cf.  this  saying,  attrihutf  d  to  Buddha :  "  If  a  man  live  a  hundred  yean,  an 
engage  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  in  religious  offerings  to  the 
saciifidng  elephants  and  horses,  arid  other  life,  all  this  is  not  equal  to  one 
of  pure  love  in  saving  life."     (Beal's  Texti  fr&m  tki  Buddhist  Camm;  quoted 
by  Cbc) 
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artificially  regular.  —  o^^'Dm]  Introduces  a  circ,  clause;  K5.  362/.  —  "vpa] 
On  absence  of  article  cf,  Ko,  294  e^  299  m.  —  htsj^  1  cpcxcg,,  K?«r,  /ike 
ike  drw,^'^T\  D^j^i'c]  Verbal  apposition  with  second  vb.  containing  the 
principal  idea  (GK.  120^^).  The  absence  of  the  art.  is  exceptional  io  view 
of  its  presence  in  So3.  —  G.  |3^^]  This  phrase  is  very  flexible  —  (i)  on 
account  of  tbis^  e^.  Gn»  10*  Is.  13^;  (2)  with  adversative  force.  Vs.  42^; 
(3)  to  introduce  an  inference,  Ps.  45**  —  wr,  ^naxr%  a^pj-^n]  The  pfs.  are 
pfs,  of  indcf,  past,  H,  17,  3;  GK.  vodd.  The  impf,  is  adjectival,  —  ''occd>] 
As  thus  reconstructed,  introduces  a  ctrc  dause.  —  6,  iDn]  Emphatic. — 
riSyo]  The  parallel  #tSr  shows  that  p  is  not  comparatke,  but  ncg.;  so  OK. 
\l^w\  cf.  K6.  308^. 


7-10.   hraeVs  wickedness* 

7.  Q'liitD]  V  sicui  Adam;  CT  ^wc-^p  »<^"^^J.  Mich,  o^l<^.  We.  oma  (to  cod. 
554  of  De  Rossi,  and  Che.  EB^  coL  58).  Oort  {TkT*  and  £ot.),  rrD*iKa. 
Oct.  OT^s.  Gr.  |iKa.  Sclhn  (i?^iVrJ^,  L  168  f.),  D7«^.  Pre  use  he  n  (2.  V  IK 
XV.  a8;  so  Gardner),  opra.  Pfcifler  (cited  by  Sim?),  nc;w3.  Che.  (C^.) 
O"^**?* — y^^7^  ^  irapo^a/iwi' = -^37,  agreeing  with  DiM.^ — rt-ta]  S  =  *n^">3 
(so  Ru.,  Gardner),  ^ — ni3]  ©  itare^pd >t?<t«i',  with  "ij^i  of  foil,  verse  as  subj. 
—  9.  ij^Sj]  OoTt#  VjSj.  —  ''Spo]  0  rf/>>af^/i^w7,  sg.  to  agree  with  nnp, — ^napy 
01c]  0  rapdtfffovffo  (=  iaj7  (Cappcllui),  or  ni^p  (St.),  or  npap  (Vol.))  I'dwp 
(s  0^0);  *A.  reptJcaM'V  ^""d  oT^aTos;  2.  dtJrjrerat  ftirA  aZjuarot;  0.  ^  irr/pwi 
alh-^f  d^'  af^MiTos;  E*,  wroor<reXff'of<ra  jcai  ^oXcKj>owuffa;  1:T  suppiantata  sangu* 
fW;  ^  P^r^  )LaLia:^9.  Bach.  0"r  D:70pj:f  their  footsteps  are  blood.  Get. 
o*!D"»  papj?.  Hu.  3-fM  P3P?.  Val.  mpp  (so  Ilal.).  — 9.  onnj  b^^k  ^ana^T  O  xai 
1^  IffX^  <rou  i£»^p6f  r<i/>aro8;  'A.  kqX  m  ^ifpt6s  (i**dpdt  eiJ^t^rav;  £.  irai  u>f 
4^pda7;<ii  d>^p6r  iptSpevrovi  9.  ,  ,  .  iret^roi/;  E',  ut  X6xof  rro\vxftpi<*^t 
Xi}0-Tp4rQf ;  U  ^/  quasi  fauces  virarum  latronum;  S  1|-£^  ^  «^^X^s^ 
tilt  ^  =  D^nnj  c^wa  n^ai  (Scb.,  ^/  a/.),  0  and  3h  join  to  preceding  verse. 
Rii*  r^H  n|n^v  GAS.  ^jn^.  Oet,  "^j  *rjH  S^ni>i.  Gardner,  "tj  r'^w  |n;ri. 
Bach.  7v^}f  O'nx^  7^1  o^^nj  j^nan  o^-j^-u  K^injj.     Marti,  on^ij  '1*3k  m^fV2^  or 

X^^H  ^rp  O^I^'^J^.  —  "^3ri]  Read  >Nan  with  0  tKpv^av  (Cap.,  Vol.).  S  Qj&*g^.A| 
=  nan  (Seb.;  so  also  Oct.).  Ru.  iwan.  Gardner,  iK3n\  Marti,  i*< an j*  — 
a^jna]  Ru.  nnr^a.  —  ^-^-^]  0  joins  with  preceding;  so  B  iLi*9c1^;  0^*1  d36i» 
Kifpfov.  Ru.  ^ny  iy.  Hal.  and  Marti  transpose  to  foil.  \'vi's\^ — inj-v^]  Oct. 
lrof■^M,  (so  Marti),  which  should  foil.  nDar.  —  ncae*]  0  ZUi^tJO^  as  obj.  of 
>ni^^;  so  B  and  £.;  U  pergenits  de  Sichem,  Ru.  *0^:B?n,  for  o  nuar.  We. 
considers  ^nn,  Tm,  and  vw*^^  corrupt,  — 10.  *v  n^aa)  0  joins  to  vA  Read 
with  VVc.  Swn^aaj  cf.  io»*  Ani.  5*  (so  Oort  ThT,  and  £w.;  Preuschen, 
Z/#W^.  XV.  30;  Ru.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  a«^]  6  joins  to  preceding. — 
ir"VJi6  nw]  2  >e^)  -bJ]  =  'H  njr.  We.  'h  p^jj  (io  Preuschen,  Z-4  *K 
XV.  30 J  Now.,  Oct.).    Oort, 'H  ?i^iT.     Gardner,  n^iK    Martii '«  n^j. 
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7.  But  they  like  men  have  transgressed  the  c<>venani^  Ismel 
as  a  whole  is  spoken  of,*  not  merely  the  priests^f  nor  the 
prophets.}  Upon  the  whole  **  Hke  men/'§  i>.  after  the  manner 
of  men,  human-like,  is  to  be  preferred  to  **  like  Adam  *'  (for 
which  are  urged  3C  and  iJ ;  the  fondness  of  Hosea  for  early 
allusions,  cf.  2'*  9^"  11*  12*;  the  other  occurrences  of  this  phrase, 
Jb.  31'^*  Ps.  82^  and  the  parallel  in  Rom,  5'*),||  because  of  (i)  ® 
(f.jf.);  (2)  the  absence  of  any  account  of  a  covenant  with  Adam 
in  Genesis ;  (3)  the  fact,  that  not  until  P  is  DIK  used  as  a 
proper  name; II  (4)  this  is  satisfactory  in  sense,**  viz,  ordinary 
men,  who  have  not  had  the  privileges  accorded  to  Israel.  CC 
the  reading  '*  in  Admah  "  {vj,,-  cf,  11*).  —  Have  trans^essed  thf^ 
cot^enantl^  This  does  not  refer  to  the  unknown  covenant  between 
Yahweh  and  Israel,tt  cf.  8^ ;  but  to  an  ordinance  (cf.  2  K. 
Je.  11*  34'^**'  Jb.  31*  Ps,  105^").  Cf.  the  synonymous  phr; 
rro  -iBH  (Gn.  17**  Dt.  31^"  Ju.  2*),  and  the  phrase  "the  bool 
of  the  covenant,"  Ex.  24^.  Notice  is  to  be  taken  of  the  fol- 
lowing  renderings :  (i)  like  Edom,  they  broke  their  covenant 
with  Israel  ;tt  (2)  they  are  as  men  who  transgressed  the  covi 
nant,§§  or  who  break  a  covenant ;  ||||  (3)  they  in  Adam  (a  place 
did  .  .  .  ff  —  There  they  have  betrayed  me^  There  is  not  an 
adverb  of  time  as  in  Ps.  36^  53* ;  •••  nor  an  allusion  to  the  land 
which  had  received  so  many  benefits ;  ftt  ^lor  a  reference  to  the 
ceremonial  worship  ;|| J  but  it  refers  to  certain  localities,  either 
unknown,  §§§  or  those  cited  in  the  following  verses,  1 1|  ||  which  were 
the  scenes  of  the  sin  designated.  The  utterance  carried  with 
it  "a  gesture  of  indignation, ''f'TIT  —  8.  Giiead  is  a  city  of  etnl- 
do€rs'\  Much  difficulty  attaches  to  this  proper  name*  It  has  been 
taken  as  the  district  or  land  of  Gilead;****  or  the  cities  of 
Gilead  in  general  ;tttt  or  Jabesh-Gilead  ;  }JJJ  or  Mizpah,  the 
capital  of  Gilead  ;  §§§§  probably  Mizpah,  or  in  any  case  a  seat  of 


ct:n        J 

M 


•  Ca].,  Hd,,  Kc.  Now.H.  ei  al  f  Sim.  t  AE.,  HU  et  aJ, 

\  So  KU  Cal,  Sim..  Hi..  Hd.,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Che,  GAS. 

II  So  Jer..  RAsbi,  Umb..  Kc,  Pu..  Or.,  Wtt..  Hal. 

%  Butlde,  UrgeKhuhte,  161  ff.  ♦♦  But  v.  Naw. 

ft  Cf.  KratESclimar,  Dii  DundtsvorsUUmtg,  106,      tt  ^^'*^b-      \\  E*« 

1111  Wc;  Che,  BB,  art,  Adam,  •••  Hi.  ttt  Ras.,  Ki.,  Bauer 

ntCal.        $f}Ke,,  Now.        ||1|||  \\U,  Or.       IfllH  Che.        •^^  Pu-.  Ke., 

tttt  Datbc  ttU  HI'  WW  Ew.,  Mau.,  Sim. 


fllJHd, 
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worship  J  *  or  Ramoth  Gilead  (cf,  Jos,  21^  i  K.  4'^).t  ^^'e  may 
understand  it  to  be  a  city  called  Gilead  mentioned  in  Ju.  10**, 
but  not  identified,  t  On  the  ground  of  some  cod  exes  of  ffi  of 
the  Lucian  revision  which  have  roAyoAu,  Gilgal  has  been  sug- 
gested (v.s,;  cf  4**  9*^  i2^*)»—  Tracked  with  biaody  footprints'] 
The  versions  {v.s^  except  &  are  far  wide  of  the  mark  and  give 
no  aid.  None  of  the  proi>osed  changes  of  text  seems  to  be  nec- 
essary; cf.  I  K-  2*.  Other  renderings  are  "spotted,"  ** smeared," § 
"hilly,"  (I  There  is  no  reference  to  historical  events  with  which 
we  are  familiar ;  although  Hitzig  refers  it  to  the  murder  of 
Zechariah. — 9.  Although  the  text  of  this  verse  is  hopelessly 
corrupt,  its  general  meaning  seems  clear,  viz.  that  the  priests  are 
really  bandits  occupying  the  highways  and  murdering  travellers. 
Of  the  four  lines  all  present  serious  difficulties  except  the  last. 
The  words  of  the  first  line  {v.s?}  have  been  taken  {a)  thy 
strength  is  that  of  bandits^  but  no  good  analogy  for  this  ex- 
pression can  be  found  (yet  cf.  Pr.  20®  Ne.  8^^) ;  ip)  assassins  in 
bands  (^na),  />♦  those  who  he  in  wait  for  men,  in  companies  •• 
= companies  of  assassins  ;  but  this  is  harsh  and  unnatural ;  (r)  in 
.  ,  .  (the  name  of  some  city  having  originally  stood  where  we 
now  have  'Sn)  is  a  band  of  robbers^  thus  corresponding  to  Gilead 
of  v/;tt  C'^)  the  priest  is  a  robber  \\  (fns),  but  this  will  make  the 
O'lTD  of  the  next  line  tautological ;  (e)  as  one  hides  robbers^  the 
priests  hide  themsehes^%%  but  this  gives  no  satisfactory  meaning. 
For  still  other  suggestions  z/,j. ;  upon  the  whole  the  rendering 
And  as  bandits  lie  in  wait  for  a  man  ||  |[  (cf,  the  slight  variation 
secured  by  treating  ITK  as  construct  with  C*T"t:,  and  as  bandits 
He  in  wait^\)  seems  best,  the  reference  being  to  the  wicked 
work  of  Israelitish  bandits  (cf,  7^),  or  to  that  of  outside  nations 
like  Moab,  Aram^  etc.  (cf.  2  K.  5*  13^*^.  For  other  cases  of 
-rnj  in  this  sense  cf.  7*  i  S,  30*^**=^  2  K.  5*,  —  The  priests  hide 
thepnseives  on  the  road^  For  text,  v^,  JflST  reads  (so  does)  the 
gang  (or  company)  of  pries ts,  i.e,  an  organized  company  (cC  in 
later  times,  the  Pharisees  ***)  of  bad  priests,  but  "pn  must  be  taken 


•We. 

t  Ros..  Hd,.  WQ. 
%  OoTt,  Now. 
{  Rca.,  On 
U 


II  Hi.  IF  Ci&. 

••  GAS. 

ft  Pre^uschen  (t^j.). 
JJ  Gardner. 


}$  Bach,  {vj,}* 

1111  SoAV.,  RV, 

Hf  Hi.,  Ew.,  Cbc;  cf.  Now, 

♦••Che. 
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with  what  precedes.^  —  Tfiey  murder  those  going  to  Sheehim\ 
Some  have  regarded  nB2W  as  —  "thk  D2r,  with  ont  consent  (cf. 
Zp,  3^);t  but  it  is  now  understood  to  be  the  proper  nanae^ 
Shechrm^X  which  was  at  the  same  lime  a  city  of  priests  and  ji 
city  of  refuge  (Jos.  20^  21"^).  The  reference  is  to  the  abuse  of 
the  right  of  asylum  without  allusioo  to  any  special  event,  cf. 
Ju.  19****  I  K.  2''"^\§  If  -p-T  is  taken  with  what  precedes  (r^.). 
we  may  suppose  that  some  word  {e^^,  u^zhTVi)  has  dropped  out. 
Such  a  word  seems  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  length  of  the 
line.  —  Yea,  vUlainy  they  commit']  '3  is  asseverative,  ||  not  causa- 
tive,1[  The  word  rr^;?  is  not  used  here  of  some  unnatural  crime 
(cf.  Lv.  iS*^  19'^),**  nor  oi  lewdness  i  "^^  but  of  general  wickedness 
which  was  deliberate,  thought  out,  i>.  villany;  cf.  Pr.  10*  21^, 
— 10,  In  Be  the  i  I  have  seen  a  horrible  thing']  In  Bethel  {pj,y 
is  better  than  fBM^  in  the  house  0/  Israel,  because  of  10*^  Am.  $\ 
and  the  use  of  "  there  **  in  v.^^*.  (8's  connection  of  this  word 
with  the  preceding  phrase  is  interesting  and  perhaps  right.  In 
any  case  Bethel  is  intended-  |t  The  thing  seen  is  something  to 
cause  terror  (the  word  is  an  intensive  form  (fM'.)»  cf.  Je,  18^,  and 
is  explained  by  what  follo^vs, —  There,  Ephraim,  thou  hast  played 
the  harlot^  For  text,  iks.  ;  the  harlotry  is  both  hteral  and  spiritual, 
since  the  latter  carried  with  it  the  former.  Israel's  calf- worship 
in  Bethel  and  Dan  seems  to  be  the  occasion  of  these  accusa-, 
tions.  —  Israel  is  defiled]   The  poetic  parallel  of  the  precedi 

Y*  risni]  \  is  advers.;  the  pron.  inicttpd  vtot  only  for  emphasis,  but  aUo  ti> 
give  prominence  to  oito,  —  3  nj5)  Cf.  Ho.  5^;  used  of  faithkssQet* 
deceit  in  various  human  relationships,  and  in  general  conduct;  0  occni 
uaually,  but  sometimes  tc,  cf.  Jc,  3*^.  —  GtJ']  K6,  373  i*.  —  8.  ijr^j]  Empl 
by  pos.  and  accentuation*  —  [w  ^"^jTc]  Cf,  Is.  31*  Ps.  5*;  also  similar  use 
jn.  Mi.  2*;  cf.  n^^p,  Ps.  119*;  cf  lil'C',  Ha.  7*.  —  070]  ]0  =  cause;  here  ot 
sg.,  frequently  pi  in  this  sense;  for  the  idea  of  the  land  poUulcd  by  blood, 
Nu-  35**  Ps,  lod"*  —  5.  ^5n]  Here  inf.  cstr.,  GK.  23/,  75  *w;  not  inf,  ab$^ 
KQ.  225  ^, — c^vjt]    May  be:    (a)  the  abs,  after  *3n3,  onnj  l>cing  ace*  of 

•  So  «*:  cf.  HbI/s  Ininspos.  (v.s.).  t  AE,.  Ki..  Cal.  AV. 

t  Jen,  Gcb.,  Bauer,  Dathe,  Ros..  HL.  Ew.,  Hd.  Sim..  Pu..  Kc.  Wa.,  i 
Or.,  Che,,  Rcu*.  We.,  Now. 

(  Dathe,  Ros.,  Hu,  Ew.,  Sim..  Wa.,  Or.,  Now. 

II  Hi,.  Ew*.  WO,.  Kc.  Now.,  Reu.  ft  Sim. 

n  Pu*.  Or*                                ••  Ke.  XI  So  G«U 
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manDcr;  or,  (S)  »  otr.  with  ^j  (v,j.);  ^^^  K5.  232  «,  —  nojr-wiv]  An 
unuiual  case  of  the  use  of  Maqqcph,  cf.  Gn.  6*  7^^.  —  ^??^]  ^'  ^^p^*^^* 
37I*  Jos,  24^  GK.  gji.  — 10.  n^'^^-y^s']  Of  the  form  qatloCGK.  S4  ^  *«  (cf. 
-w-ujr  Jer.  43^-*  [Knh.])»  with  the  addition  of  v  i^^  ^«  ^«™-  ^"^d-  '^tJ"  ^• 
JTinps',  Je.  5**  23^*;  alAo  n-j^yie%  Jc.  iS*'. 

VI.  ll-Vn.  2.   Epkraim^  to-day  hardened  in  jfif,  o^iiSf  m  /4^ 

future  discover  his  iniquity, 

11.  mn*  Dj]  ®  (cal'Ioi/dd,  joining  with  v.*<*»  Gu  {Monatsschrifi  f,  GescA*  u, 
Wiss,  d.  Jtuknthums^  1887,  p,  528)  nn^  cj,  — 1>  i^jp  fip]  6  dpxoi;  (=  ntf, 
Aramaicizing  (Val))  rpiOfaF  irraur^;    E*,  ira/feo'jcci^a^  ffatcTdr  eJj  th  iic&fpi' 

ffftjMi*;  ^  /£?«<■.-  B  f^^'  ^'  Y?  fil  ^l  (^)-  R^<^  ^*^^  ^^^'^  ^T  ("^ 
Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Ru,  nf  T^tt  supposing  that  something  hke  31m  K>  pS 
noaS  ha*  dropped  out  from  after  or,  Bauer,  nt^,  addressed  to  Judah*  Oort 
would  read  n»  as  iiii¥.  Wc,  takes  this  and  i^*  as  a  glo«a  on  Sw\e?tH  '•wd^d  (7I) 
(so  Now.^  who  also  rejects  ^'*  as  a  later  addition;  similarly  Marti,  /^e/,  119, 
and  Dodtkaprophtton :  Prcuschen^  ZAIV,  XV.  31 ;  cf,  Oort  and  Oet),-— 
Vn.  I*  16''''?  ^Kfi-o]  0  joins  to  6^^  (so  also  We.  and  Che.  (Ci9.))  and  seems  to 
read  3  (/»')  for  3  (so  also  Ew.^  Oort,  Marti).  Bach.  (/V.)  ^K"ir''*^  ^r"*"??- 
Wc.  and  Now.  consider  these  words  "  ganz  verloren."  — n^iji]  We.  om,  1  (so 
Now.,  Oort  (Em,)^  Che.  (C^.),  Marti;  but  cf.  Oet,),  — nin]  ^^FC  sg.  (10 
Marti),  Mcinhold  (p.  84),  -^  "PjjTi.  Marti,  n»t^^  v  ^,_ips»]  %  adds 
^*Vi>  o.  —  Ki3>  3jji]  Add  nnj3  with  0,  whose  ir^t  «^Af  is  probably  an  error 
for  rpAi  ofitor  (so  Oct.,  Marti,  Now,^);  cf.  the  parallel  ^m^.  Bach.  (/V.) 
^3  taojji  (Gr.  also  reads  'la  for  ki3%  but  retains  jj  in  sg.).  Ru.  inserts  ySj? 
before  KU^  and  transposes  these  words  w^ith  the  remainder  of  the  verse 
to  precede  'U^  owa  and  form  the  close  of  6^1,  —  -vf^^  ore]  0  ixSiii^Kww 
(=afsy  Xj^TT^f,  perhaps  to  be  corrected  to  ir*i/mTiJ*,  cf.  6*  (Vol.);  2. 
ixBCov  Si  X^ffT-^piov;  E\  Xunro^unit  8i  X^^ffrei/ft;  H  spolians  latruncutus; 
%  l-Btfc^  <,MSaV)0.  —  2.  'aS*?  nd*"  Sai]  Read  '3^3  nnr  Sa,  0  joins  with 
v.^  and  renders  dTit^r  o-yv^dtiMrif  m  ^Zx^rrtr  r%  xapBtq,  adrtHtf,  which  Vol.  ex- 
plains as  a  double  rendering,  5wwt  <tv»*  being  a  later  correction  of  wt  f^hovrtt^ 
wbtch  represents  an  original  D^^pja?*  Bach.  (/V.)  proposes  '^3  onoK3  njnS 
as  the  originai  text  of  0.  Gr«  '^3  nDK«  Shi*  We.  and  Now.  suspect  the 
teat.  —  01330]  Bach.  {Pr,)  ^zo^*    Hal.  ^^^330, 

11.  Judah^for  thee  also  is  set  a  hanfesf]  An  evident  gloss  sug- 
gested to  the  later  writer  by  the  sins  of  Judah  which  so  resembled 
those  here  charged  to  Israel.  Taking  the  fflBT,  ntP,  much  variety 
of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  subject;  was  it  Jydah  preparing  a 
harvest  for  Israel  •  (but  in  this  case  OJ  is  difiicuk)  ;  or  Israel, f  or 
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Yahweh,*  doing  the  same  for  Judah ;  or  is  the  verb  to  be  treated 
as  impersonal  —  one  has  set  for  tlue^  etc.Pf  It  is  belter  to  read 
T^  {v.s, ;  cf.  Ps.  104*^),  the  passive  participle.  Judah,  adds  the 
reader,  will  also  suffer  disaster  J  (cf.  8^  10*^;  also  Is,  17"  18*^ 
Je.  51®)  just  as  Ephraim^  for  has  she  not  committed  the  same 
sins?  Unsatisfactory  is  the  meaning  branch  (cf.  Jb.  4*  iS**  29^) 
=  it  has  grafted  a  branch  (/>.  of  the  impurity  mentioned  in  v.***)  ;  | 
and  entirely  aside  is  the  idea  that  the  harvest  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
good  sense,  viz.  blessing,  deliverance.  ||  —  IVhen  J  w&uid  turn  thi 
captivity  {01  fortune)  of  my  people^  See  Am,  9*^.  The  grounds  for 
treating  this  phrase  as  a  gloss  are  by  no  means  so  clear  {v^.)  m 
this  passage  as  in  some  others  \  and  while,  in  general^  the  clause 
may  be  taken  as  post-exilic,  something  may  be  said  for  its  pre- 
exilic  authorship  here,  especially  if  the  more  general  of  the  two 
interpretations  is  adopted  The  reference  is  not  to  an  actual 
return  from  captivity ,1[  nor  merely  to  the  bringing  of  the  people 
back  to  God,**  but  rather  to  the  coming  of  a  time  of  blessing  or 
good  fortune, tt  It  is  therefore  in  any  case  parallel  with  the  first 
clause  in  7*  and  to  be  taken  with  it.  {| — VU.  L  When  I  ivcuid 
heal  Israel']  i.e.  when  in  mercy  I  would  visit  Israel,  when  my  heart 
would  prompt  me  to  forgive  her;  cf.  5^^  11'  Je.  17**.  s  is  better 
than  3  (z/.j.).  Perhaps  with  Nowack  we  should  understand  that 
the  apodosis  has  been  dropped  out  of  the  text,  since  it  is  difficult 
so  to  regard  Th^"\  (va\)  ;  or  with  Bachmann  we  should  change  the 
text  (viz.  'nki3,  when  I  look  at)  to  adapt  it  to  the  apodosis ;  the 
former  suggestion  is  the  more  satisfactory.  Perhaps  this  line  read 
like  this,  **  my  hope  and  desire  is  frustrated."  —  For  the  guili  ^f 
Ephraim  discovers  itself]  Something  (t'.i.)  has  been  lost  with 
which  the  ^  of  rhT^  was  connected.  The  verb  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  past  or  present^  §§  and  not  of  the  future.  ||  |  It  is  IsraePs  past 
and  present  sin  which  makes  it  impossible  now  to  relieve  her  of 
the  threatening  calamity.  On  Wellhausen's  suggestion  for  omis- 
sion of  %  V.S,  —  And  the  evils  of  Samaria  .  *  ,  ]  Here  a  word  is 
needed  to  complete  the  parallelism  as  well  as  the  metre,  —  pcr- 

•  Geb,.  Pu.  t  Ros,.  Hd.,  Schm.,  Ke.,  Or. 

X  Bauer,  Dalbe,  Ros..  Hi.,  Wfl..  Now..  Che.,  Reii.  \  Ew.         |t  Pu..  Or, 

f  Ph..  Wa,,  Schm.  ••  Kc,  McC.  ft  Now.  XL  So  m,  Ew, 

}}  Ras..  AE..  CaU.  Ros.,  Hd.,  Pii.  Kc.  We.,  Now,         |1I  ».  Theod.,  Ew.,  Cbe-J 
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haps  appear  (llTD).  —  How  they  practise  fraud'^  "O  here  might 
also  mean  for.  "pw  =  corruption  of  every  kind  ♦  (Je.  6^  8***) 
rather  than  idolatry  ;t  cf.  ipr  TOn,  Mi.  6"  Is.  59'. — And  the  thief 
comes  into  the  house"]  Two  illustrations  of  the  character  of  the 
times  are  given,  one  the  prevalence  of  ordinary  thieving,  the  other 
{v,i,)  that  of  highway  robbery.  For  the  words,  into  the  house,  v^. 
The  imperfect  represents  the  frequency  of  this  act.  —  And  bandits 
roam  abroad  without]  Cf.  6*.  —  2.  They  are  not  stead/cut  in  their 
hearty  For  text,  v^.  Another  doubtful  clause,  the  use  of  the 
preposition  h  being  uncommon,  <5  having  evidently  something 
different ;  J  and  although  connection  with  the  following  clause  is 
demanded,  it  is  difficult  to  find.  Something  is  gained  by  substi- 
tuting a  for  h,  but  fBJH  they  say  not  =  they  think  not  is  hopeless. 
On  this  use  of  nop,  cf.  Dt.  25',  and  for  the  general  characteristic 
here  affirmed,  viz.  lack  of  loyalty,  fickleness,  cf.  4^'*  6^  7"  10*** 
11"  12^ — All  their  evil  I  will  record]  i.e.  remember  and  punish  ; 
cf.  8^  9*  Je.  14^®  44**.  —  Now  their  deeds  have  encompassed  them] 
i.e,  as  witnesses  of  their  crimes,  §  or  have  beset  them  about  so  that 
they  are  entangled.  The  situation  is  that  of  the  past  and  present, 
and  not,  as  some  maintain,  I  the  future  (cf.  2*  4"  Am.  3"  Is.  13'). 
The  result  is  strongly  introduced  by  now.  —  They  have  come  to  be 
before  me]  A  restatement  of  the  fact  already  given  in  7*. 

11.  niae']  Cf.  Am.  9";  also  Ka.  3291.  —  YII.  1.  'nr]  On  the  difference 
between  3  and  3,  cf.  BDB.  90  f.  and  454  b ;  the  two  are  frequently  inter- 
changed by  copyists.  —  nSjji]  If  the  apod,  after  prec.  clause,  1  has  its  com- 
mon use,  K6.  4I5>';  otherwise  something  has  been  omitted  with  which  1  had 
originally  a  connection  (vj.).  —  PT^]  Fem.  pi.  with  neut.  idea  frequent; 
masc.  pi.  only  in  Ps.  78**;  K6.  245  a.  —  ore  ko-*]  Chiasm,  with  change  of 
tense,  K6. 155.  —  2.  Sa]  Only  used  in  more  formal  speech. — oaaSS]  Ordinarily 
the  shorter  form  aS  occurs  in  earliest  poetry,  Amos  and  Hosea ;  v,  Briggs's 
"  Study  of  the  Use  of  aS  and  aaS  in  the  O.  T.,"  in  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory 
of  Dr.  Kohut,  Berlin,  1897,  and  BDB.  — rn]  Cf.  K5.  389  r,  who  suggeste 
r.T»,  a  >  being  dropped  after  ^jd. 

S-7.   Repentance  is  impossible ;  the  situation  is  hopeless. 

8.  onpna]  6  has  noun  in  pi.  Ru.  on^g^'ja  on  basis  of  %  pnnp^">03.  —  mor^] 
Read  with  We.  ^TW^>  (so  Oorl,  Em,;  Val.,  Now.,  Marti);  but  cf.  Oct.— 

•  Cal.,  Ros..  Now  H,  et  aL  f  Jer.,  Theod.  %  We.,  Now. 

§  Mau.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Or.,  Reuss.  (1  Ros.,  HL 
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Y^e]  ^^,  6.,  pl,^  but  still  construe  it  as  ob).  of  nDi^»  (so  Ru.)*  —  sn^vna^i] 


vith  1 


editig. 


^•]  S, 


►  foil 


t  and  rcftds  I 


JO  connects  i 

4.  We.,  Now.,  and  Marti  treat  this  verse  as  a  gloss  on  v.*,  while  Oct,  would 
place  it  after  v.^  GAS,  suggests  that  if  there  be  a  gXossp  it  begins  with 
rasp\  —  CDKJO  0*^3]  These  words,  foil.  $^,  arc  to  be  connected  with  Q-^-w  of 
V,»  (so  Houtsma  (  TA  T.  IX,  62).  We,.  Now.).  Oort  (  Tk  T.  and  Em,)  reads 
D^nsJO  0^3  on  basis  of  E*,  e/f  rh  fMtxe^iit  iKWi/podfuivou  —  nci*o  rt-^ja}  tf 
«ra(6^K>t  tit  ir^ip  =  n^BK^  (Vol.) ;  U  suaemm  a  co^uiHte,  Read  with  Oort 
(  rA  T.  and  £«».)  inei*  en  ^p  (so  We..  Val,  Now..  Oct.)-  New.  niDK^n  -»]?3(  ?). 
Hal,  ripwa  '3,  —  rae'^]  0  JcarairaiJ/AaToi;  1L  eon&usHo.  Vol,,  foil.  Grabc:.  cor- 
fects  to  irarara(}^ror.  GAS.  suggests  fi^nS  e^H  as  original  text  of  ^. — 
•<^?c]  6  i^a  r^f  ^XoT^f  =  '\i:r2  (so  also  Oort  (  TA  T,  and  £f/i.).  Val„  Now., 
Oct.).  %  Jiammat,  SS  \hAit^^  ^^>  Y'  paulHlum  iiviias,  ^\  wph^  iXiyow 
^  r^Xif.  Gr.  •>^y3nr(?).  HaL  "^^sp.  —  iritcn  ny  ps3  r\Sr]  <5  d»^d  ^i^/>d- 
(Tftiff  <rr/arot  lut  rou  j>^ci;^»at  ci(>r6 ;  S  '^■"^^— *  ]^^  }^^  ^V  *^^l 
W>  J?cn  vh  '(p  Kr^S  rSo  pjro;  IT  <i  commixtione  fermenti  dome  ftrmentaretur 
ioium,  Ru..  by  comparison  with  v.^  '  0,  which  he  considers  a  repetitioo  of  this 
verse,  secures  the  foil,  text:  ajo  n^^i^'^  onflw  05S  n-^i  rK  ^jns  lon^coHjo  0^% 
Marti  transposes  and  reads:    '^Ji  TCf^  npt*  O^OH    jo    dSd   0^^  ^^b   ^^an'^or.— 

5.  udSd  di^]  ®  both  nouns  pL;  &  2d  noun  pL;  so  many  Hcb.  Mss,  Oort 
( Th  r.)  Sugg,  Dov  (but  in  £ot,  ova)  n:h^,  Ku.  reads  ori'^pSc  and  takes 
01^  as  a  corruption  of  some  such  vb.  as  **  they  have  stupefied."  Gardner 
om.  or  as  a  dittog^  '»  arising  from  preceding  ^  and  d  from  foil,  c,  Marti, 
0?i  and  ^r^ri  for  q^it-,  —  iSnn]  $  ^^okto  ;  so  i&F  =  I'^ri^  (so  also  Dathe^ 
New.,  Hi.,  Houtsma).  Gr.  ^^^l^rri(?).  Hal,  rhrn  (so,  independently,  Gard* 
ner).  Get,  hn^,  —  ncn]  0  Bvtm\f<fBai\  SF  also  have  infin.  (so  aUo  Dathc*  ] 
New.).  Or.  p*  rcns  (so  Oct.,  Hal.).  Gardner,  iDn.  M Oiler  (5A'  1904,  1 
P-  1 25).  r.;  Of  *Ci^i —  n^  ic?:]  &  both  words  pi.  Gr.  ^J^i  10^(?).  Wc.  and  Now. 
consider  these  and  folL  words  corrupt.  Get.  o^|S?  ^i]  wdw.  Oort  connects 
IC'D  with  preceding  context.  Ru,  C-T?!  1?  *T-^(0»  Gardner  sugg.  o^«"i 
for  the  last  word.  Redsbb  om.  vs.^^  as  a  marginal  gloss  on  vs,^  K  —  6,  U^p] 
0  dwiraiJ^aj' ;  %  ^o^  =  nip  (Scb,)  ;  1?  appHcai^trunt ;  'A.,  S,,  0.  ^77*^ai^ 
Read,  with  0,  njra  (Vol.),  Cappellus  explained  0  as  =  i3*inj  Gr.  :=;:inv; 
Bauer  =  i3-^:f.  Micbaclis  reads  ''a-ip  (so  Bockcl,  New.,  WRS.).  Schorr  (cited 
by  We.),  Djnp  (so  Che..  Perlea  {AnakkUn^  32),  We.,  Oct.,  Now.*).  Marti, 
nV'  Ru.  consifiers  it  a  corrupted  correction  of  the  foil.  D3">».  Oort  and  Val, 
connect  first  two  words  of  v.*  with  v.^^ — 33*^]  S  transl.  by  pi.  and  makes  it 
»ubj,  of  U"ip»' — Dj'^wa]  0  iw  rf  Karapd^ffeit^  ai>roi/t.  joining  with  the  fol- 
lowing (Vol,,  foil  Bahrdt,  corrects  to  Karapairdat,  which  represents  »i 
original  i^w)  ;  S  ^sij|.ifii-s;  U  cum  insidiaretur  ei$:  'A,,  Z.,  B.  ^i^dpeil^eu' ; 
E  rn^ivc-^rt*3,  Schorr,  S3  -ij^  (so  Che.,  Gr,,  Perlcs  {Anaiektm,  37).  We., 
Now.*).    Ru*  03^2*    Get,  ^3iNJ.    Marti  om.  as  gloss.  —  Jtr*]  O  freely,  Im-v^v 

.  .  .  iP€w\^ff9i^/  HoubiganV  |S*r  (so  Bottcher,  WO.),  WRS,  {Pro/A.  413) 
treats  it  as  =  |C7\  —  oncw]   Read  onjji;  with  &  ^oi'^ti;  so  E  and  mmny 
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Heb.  Ms9.  (so  Dathe,  Wa.,  Houtama  {ThT.  TX.).  Schra.,  Che,  WRS. 
{Proph.  41  j),  \Ve.,  VaL»  Ru.,  Gu,*  Now.,  GAS.,  Oct.,  Marti)*  0  *E0p4i/i 
(so  New.,  Or.);  IB  c^quens  t^s ;  *A,  6  w4affwv\  9.  o  wt^tltp;  2.  pisi&r 
avTWP,  Oort  (7'AT,  and  Am.),  OfiK.  — -^pj  mn  npa]  6  irpw*  rf«7e«Jftj, 
d»«ira^.     Now.  ^|2.^7.    Ku.  um.  Brst  three  words  as  a  repetidan  from 


3.  //«  //i^/>  wickedness  they  anoint  kings']  According  to  fR^ 
the  charge  made  is  that  the  highest  authorities,  the  royal  per- 
sonages, indulge  in  the  most  sensual  pleasures;*  or  that  the 
king  is  rejoiced  by  the  violence  practised  and  boasted  of  (cf. 
Is.  3*  Pr.  20"  "*)  by  his  subjects. f  It  is  better,  however,  to  read 
(cf.  8*-^")  anoint  {v,s,))  the  thought  then  is  that  one  king  after 
another  comes  to  the  throne  through  acts  of  wickedness  and 
crime.  —  And  in  t)uir  treacheries^  pnnces]  Secret  inlriguCi  in- 
volving faithlessness  to  both  fellow-man  and  God,  —  4*  Since 
they  are  ail  adulterers^  viz.  king,  princes,  and  people.  These 
words  belong  with  the  preceding  verse  as  a  circumstantial  clause.  J 
For  Oort's  reading,  v.s.  —  They  are  like  a  burning  oven  wh&se 
taker']  These  words,  with  the  remainder  of  v.*,  are  a  gloss  to 
V,',  §  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence,  and  this  distri- 
bution of  letters  i^KsJ)  avoids  the  serious  difhculty  of  treating 
li;n  as  feminine.  —  Ceased  to  stir  up  the  flafne]  Using  *t?9&  for 
"Vi?o,  II  —  FrtJm  the  kneading  0/  the  dough  until  its  leavening]  i,e. 
during  the  period  in  which  fermentation  was  taking  place* 

Much  variation  bas  arisen  in  the  interpretation  of  details :  f^,  Ew.,  as  the 
baker  rests  frotn  heating  only  a  short  time,  f>.  while  he  is  compelled  so  to  do 
(viz,  during  the  few  hours  which  intervene  between  the  kneading  of  the 
dough  and  its  fermentation),  so  the  rulers  rest  from  inflaming  their  passions 
only  while  they  recuperate  their  strength  for  new  pleaiures  (so  Ras.,  Hd.,  Pu,). 
Others  understand  that  the  greatest  heat  of  the  oven  is  from  the  kneading  of 
the  dough  to  its  leavening,  because  refuse,  not  wood»  ts  used  for  fuel,  and 
some  hours  arc  needed  to  secure  the  greatest  heat,  and  that  to  the  heat  of  this 
period  is  coropared  their  passion  (Ki.,  CaU,  Dalhe,  Batter,  Ros.,  Wii.,  Schm.). 
Some  desire  to  allegorize  the  statement  by  makmg  Israel  the  dough,  the  king 
the  baker  (cf.  Gcb.,  lit.);  others  think  that  actual  persons  and  events  are 

•  Che.,  GAS,  t  Bauer,  Ros,,  Pu.,  Or. 

t  *.  Houisma,  We.,  Oort  (vj.),  Val,  Now. 

^  This  appears  from  {a)  ihc  repetitions  involved  ;  (i)  the  relation  to  v.*;  {c}  the 
use  of  ^D3  (v.t.).  U  So  C.  GAS.«  ei  al. 
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referred  to,  but  that  these  are  now  anknown  to  as  (Reuas).  Some  oiike  tbe 
fire  represent  lust,  while  the  oven  »  the  heart;  thus:  "The  baker  ceases  from 
kindling  when  the  oven  has  reached  a  certain  heat,  and  then  he  Icmves  tlie 
lire  to  smoulder,  till  the  fermentation  of  the  dough  is  complete,  and  a  freili 
heating  is  necessary.  So  after  passion  has  once  been  gratified,  it  smooldcs! 
for  a  time,  but  is  afterward  kindled  to  a  greater  beat  than  before,  when  aotnc 
attractive  object  comes  within  its  range  **  (Che,;  so  Now.)* 

5,  Oft  the  day  of  aur  king  they  are  become  sick^  PI*,  =  m 
the  day^  has  been  omitted  as  a  case  of  dittography  (t^«f.)  ;  r^  b 
the  plural ;  ♦  translated  by  day ;  f  interpreted  as  the  day  on  whidi 
the  king  was  chosen,  J  the  annual  coronation  day,§  the  birthday  | 
(Gn.  40* ;  cf  Mat.  14*),  any  festival  day  appointed  by  the  klng,^ 
—  in  any  case  a  day  of  carousal.  laaSo,  our  king,  has  been  read 
in  plural, ••  ibrn,  fhey  are  become  sick,  or  have  made  themstivti 
sick  is  to  be  taken  with  princes  as  the  subject ;  tt  others  treat  it  as 
a  causative  =  they  made  him  (/>.  the  king)  sick ;  \X  ox  derive  it 
from  V'^n,  to  profane^  §§  or  be^n,  \  \  —  The  princes^  with  /et^rjr&m 
wine^  The  result  of  dninken  carousal.  Many  render  /fvm  tht 
heat  of  wine  ;%%  but  it  is  perhaps  stronger ;  cf.  Mi.  i*  s***.***  Of 
no  value  is  the  suggestion^  nan  (cf.  Gn.  21^)  =  bottles  full  of 
wine.ttt  —  He  stretched  forth  his  hand  imth  hose  feiitrnps^  Very 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  understand.  X\X  Kj.  for  suggested 
readings,  none  of  which  is  satisfactory,  except  perhaps  that  of 
Gardner,  who  reads  0"K3n  for  o^'aot'?.  Some  kind  of  associatioD 
or  familiarity  has  been  generally  understood,  either  with  drinking 


t  So  Oort  (f-r,)  whose  translalion  of  the  verse  is :  *'  By  day  the  princes  maketbdr 
king  sick;  he  la  inflAmcd  in  long  succession  with  wine,  and  holds  forth  witk 
scomers  whenever  they  are  near  him/'  This  joins  'ye?Ti  with  prtieding  cUuse,  tlid 
connects  \yyp  ^j  of  v.«  with  v,«.  Against  this  rendering  Now.  urges  the  meaniqf- 
less  oai*  which  calls  for  a  contrasted  rhh  \  the  dlflicully  of  understanding  V^nn; 
the  unusual  position  of  |"D  non  as  obj»of  -^ro;  the  use  of  icr  in  such  a  coooe^ 
tion;  the  meaningless  u-^r»  ^31  «Jid  the  very  doubtful  tisc  of  the  phrase  "ui  T  M 
denote  the  idea  of  good  fellowship, 

♦  Roshi,  AE.*  Ki*        k  Cal.,  Gcb.,  Che.         \  Bauer.  Wd..  Schm.,  Ew^  ChCL 

%  Marck,  Ro5.,  HI,  Sim*  ••  •*.  and  many  Heb.  Mss. 

tt  Rashi.  Bauer.  Ros.,  Ew.,  Or,,  Che,  We.,  Now*  tt  AE^  KL»  Pto. 

\\  Gcb.  (Ill  *ir,  Hi..  Wa».  tt  al  (»^J. 

%%  Rashl,  Geb..  Ros..  HI.  Hd.,  Wtt.,  Or,.  Che,,  We.  •^  Ew..  GAS. 

ttt  AE.,  Ki,,  Gill  XtX  Marti  ora.  •*  as  a  cornipt  ^0» 
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companions  (cf.  i  S.  22*'  Ex.  23*),^  or  with  conspirators  in  a  law- 
less project.t  Wellhausen  considers  this  a  reference  to  the  con- 
spiracy which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  last  king  (or  perhaps 
the  last  kgitimate  king).  The  occasion  for  the  murder  was  a  ban- 
quet given  by  the  king  to  his  princes,  and  the  conspirators  were, 
not  these  same  princes,  but  some  unmentioned  individuals*  — 
6,  F(?r  iike  am  ot'en  their  hearts  bum  tinth  their  intriguing]  This 
translation  (reading  n;^a  on  basis  of  ®  for  lanp)  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent sense ;  something  which  cannot  be  said  of  ifl5E,  for  which 
there  have  been  proposed  several  interpretations  (e^.  they  prepare 
beforehand,  t  bring  near  their  heart  to  evil  works,  §  turn,  ||  make 
nearly  Uke,1I  have  made  ready ;  **  they  draw  near,  Hke  an  oven  is 
their  heart,  etc. ;  f  f  they  draw  near  together,  i>.  king  and  scoff- 
ers ;  J  J  they  have  brought  their  heart  into  their  ambush  as  into 
the  oven,  cf.  Ju.  19*-'  Ps,  9i^";§S  they  have  laid  their  cursing  to 
their  heart  as  to  an  oven  ;  1 1  they  have  made  their  hearts  like  an 
oven  with  their  intriguingltH),  nor  of  most  of  the  emendations 
suggested  ;  e^,  their  inward  part  is  iike  an  oven^  (heir  h^art  bums 
in  thim ;  ••♦  for  like  an  oven  is  their  heart  within  them ;  ftt 
for  their  inward  part  is  like  an  oven,  their  heart  like  a  smoke- 
hole,  XXX  The  '3  does  not  carry  the  thought  back  to  v,*,  §§§  nor 
does  it  connect  v.*  with  D*2UC*?,  U  ||;  i  but  serves  as  an  asseverative 
particle.TF  The  thought,  in  general,  is  that  of  conspiracy,  which 
is  kept  secret  while  it  is  maturing,  hut  which  after  a  period  breaks 
out.  The  night  is  the  time  for  development  \  in  the  morning  it 
becomes  public.  There  seems  to  be  no  basis  for  the  attempts  of 
many  commentators  to  connect  this  language  with  specific  classes 
or  events  ;%%%  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  many  conspiracies  and 
murders  following  Jeroboam  IL***  •  —  All  night  their  anger  sleeps] 
With  cr^fiic,  or  DBK,  instead  of  Dnck  {v.s).  There  seems  no  neces- 
sity for  changing  the  text  to  read  smokes  tttt  (v^,)  instead  oi  sleeps. 
The  anger  is  that  of  the  conspirators  against  those  who  are  to  be 
their  victims  j   this  sleeps  only  in  the  night  —  In  ^e  morning  it 


•  Dalhe.  Oil,  Ros..  Ke„  Wil..  Or,         f  Che.,  Wc        t  Rashi,  Cal.       f  Kl. 
|Geb.      ITEw.      ••  Pu.     ft  Sim.      tt  BOtichcr.  Schm.        jj  Kc        IH  Or. 
inr  GAS.        —  Schoff .  (cited  by  We,) .  tt  U  {v,j.).       ttf  Ru,        tJt  Oct 
m  Sim.,  Kc  llllil  Hi..  WQ.,  //  aL  ^m  Hk  Ew.,  Or. 

►  Ro».,  Hd,  Che,,  We.,  Marli,  </  al       tttt  Sug,  by  WRS,.  adopted  by  Che. 
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hiazis  like  a  flame  of  fire.  —  7.  AH  of  them  glirwing  like  an  4wen\ 
This  is  either  an  unnecessary  repetition  from  v.*,  or  if  v^  (beginDing 
with  TttD)  •  is  a  gloss  (zm.),  it  resumes  in  a  single  line  the  thought 
expressed  figuratively  in  v,*  preparatory  to  the  presentation  of  the 
same  thought  in  literal  fornn.  The  order  of  words  shows  that  this 
clause  is  subordinate  ;  it  expresses  the  occasion  of  the  actions  next 
described.  The  entire  people  are  represented  as  filled  with  the 
passion  of  conspiracy,  and  consequently— Mr v  devour  their  nikn\ 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  reigns  of  Zcchariah,  Shallum,  Men- 
ahem,  Pekahiah  were  respectively  six  months,  one  month,  six 
years,  one  year.  These  were  followed  by  Pekah  (six  years)  and 
Hoshea  (eight  years).  In  the  period  of  about  twenty  years  six  kings 
sat  on  the  throne  ;  cf»  2  K.  15.!  The  term  Q"**i:Br,  commonly  ren- 
dered Judges^  here  means  rulers^  i.e.  the  nobles,  including  kings 
and  princes.     It  is  frequently  applied  to  kings,  cf.  Is.  40^  P^,  2^, 

—  Ail  their  kiftgs  have  faUen\  A  poetic  parallel  for  the  preceding 
line.  Some  fell  by  assassination,  others  by  the  hand  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  This  statement  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
Mcnahem's  time. — No  one  among  them  calling f&r  me'\  A  circum- 
stantial clause  added  to  give  a  prophetic  touch  to  the  historical 
statement  which  preceded.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  situation 
("four  regicides  within  forty  years")  none  among  the  people  J 
(cf.  vs,***!"  "  "),  rather  than  the  princes,  §  call  on  Yahweh  for  help. 

4.  dSd]  Subj.  of  circ.  cl  joined  with  prcc.  —  y^i\  Poet,  for  r;  c£  S^^  i_|'; 
^e  is  another  form  of  no,  what :  the  usage  is  a  pleonastic  one;  cf.  Arab.  Ct 
in  L^. — ^un]  No  art.,  according  to  Ko«  299/,  because  the  accompAnyiiig 
attribute  does  not  denote  a  permanent  characteristic.  —  nown  n-^^^a]  On  bads 
of  mSTr  the  fem.  n_  without  accent  is  discussed,  GK,  80^;  and  o  as  denot- 
ing agent,  Ko.  107.  —  ^nifon]  ^  is  subj.  —  5.  |^»d]  On  prep,  after  cstr,  H.  % 
%b\  Ka.  336 w,  and  note  the  om.  of  t?  f^ora  ren,  where  it  is  syntactically 
required;    KS.  330 «,  —  a^it'^]    Not   Qal  ptcp.,  but    P3lcl»   with    d    omiitcd. 

—  6.  '\pl  , ,  ,  'Sn-Vs]  Emph.  pos, ;  ace.  of  time.  —  ^37^]  -.  instead  of  a  or  i 
before  n,  in  the  second  syl.  before  the  tonej  cf.  onnn;  GK.  27^.  —  7.  o**3] 
Subj.  int rod.  circ.  cl  —  iS^m]  =  Impi  frequent.,  describing  the  repeated  con* 
spiradw;    Dr.  §113  (4),  o,  —  on^3'?o'*73]    Chiastlc   order.  —  K-ip-pw]    The 


•  So  Ru.  <vx). 

t  For  an  account  of  the  seditions  and  conspiracies  which  filled  this  pciiod« 
V.  WRS.  Proph,  151  ff.;  Sta.  GVi,  t.  S75-6oa. 

X  Pu.,  Kc..  Wii.,  Clic.  We.,  et  al,  \  Geb.,  Ros.,  Ew, 
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Yerse  closes  as  it  began  with  a  circ.  cL,  tbe  two  mtervening  lines  being 
Arranged  chiastically. 


§  B.  The  oonfusloii  of  the  B&tioiL  f-S\  Israel  is  losing 
herself  among  the  nations,  and  yet  she  is  blind  to  the  fact. 
In  her  arrogance  she  is  turning  away  from  her  God,  thus  chal- 
lenging  his  punishment.  Israel  is  a  silly  dove  turning  hither  and 
thither,  only  to  be  caught  in  the  net ;  7^^.  Destruction  awaits 
her;  for  against  me,  though  ready  to  redeem  her,  she  has  lied. 
Instead  of  sincere  worship,  her  people  merely  howt  for  corn  and 
wine,  and  cut  themselves  and  rebel.  They  desire  evil ;  they  are 
a  deceitful  bow ;  their  princes  shall  perish  ;  7'*'^*.  Assyria  is 
about  to  attack  them  ;  they  may  cry  unto  me^  but  it  will  not  avail, 
for  they  have  spurned  the  good ;  8*"*, 

In  this  piece  we  may  note:  (i)  a  change  of  measure,  the  lines  containingf 
for  the  most  part,  four  words  insttfad  of  three;  (2)  a  remarkable  ose  of 
parallelism,  the  entire  piece  falling  into  couplets;  (3)  an  apparent  grouping 
of  these  couplets  in  pairs;  (4)  a  division  into  three  strophcSj  the  first  having 
three  such  pairs  of  couplets,  i.e.  twelve  lines;  the  second  the  same;  while  the 
third,  which  forms  the  climax  to  the  whole  piece,  contains  one  such  pair,  or 
four  lines;  (5)  a  more  conspicuous  effort  than  has  heretofore  been  noted  to 
intruduce  those  points  which  conduce  to  symmetry.  In  the  arrangement  here 
proposed  the  following  modifications  of  the  text  are  adopted  :  (l)  the  clause 
omjrS  7DP3  01^* K  in  ***  is  transferred  to  follow  immediately  upon  v.w.  (2)  It 
is  understood  that  the  line  now  consisting  of  s-ibh  ^;:j«i  (v.iJ'')  is  incomplete, 
two  words  being  lost,  (3)  The  word^  eJj/>  i»  (7^*)  arc  treated  as  a  gloss. 
(4)  The  two  clauses  forming  the  second  half  of  8\  beginning  |?%  are  treated 
as  a  later  interpolation. 

8.  o*ora]  B  h  ro<f  XooFi  a^aO  s  voyx  —  SSim^  Kin]  B  trvwtfdymroi 
Syr.-Hex.  wn  e^a'^2.  Oet»  ^'V  »*i^  (so  Marti,  Now.*);  Gardner,  S^Sa  n^n, — 
onoK]  Gr.  om,  as  dittog.  ^ — njrj]  0  iyttpv^tsif  ;  so  U  suBcineridus  panis  : 
H',  wf  rfc  ffirflSi^  recrtr^M^wf  A^of. — ^^310?^  ^Sa]  %  adds  ^^X^lz);  so  %, 
Hence  Ru.  V^nn  rtsicn  n*^3. — 9*  %  supplies  lis«  at  beginning.  —  ;n;] 
9  %y¥^\  hence  Ru.  r?^  —  OJ]  F  ad  eL  —  la  npi»]  %  i^^t^irap  aOnf; 
E\  i^Sif  riry^di^v:  B  ot^  --**^:  C  ?^inoi3;  F  ifffust  sunt  ift  e&,  Rtu 
vp;^^-i  air*;  Gr.  13  rrn-yr  (so  BDB.(?));  Oct.  ia  n,i-i:  (so  Marti*  Now,').— 
10.  Hi7i]  B  f^ai  Tawd^uH^^fferoi;  so  St  and  F;  cf.  5**  —  wSi]  Oct.  om.  %  — 
PUT  Sja]  0  itf  wdat  roi^ois;  so  F  in  Qmnibus  his;  S  om.  —  ISe.  0"^*D*k] 
Ru,  ">^o»K;  Oet  □yDK(?);  Gr.  Dnic:M!  (>o  Now.,  Get.,  Hal.,  ei  a/.).  Marti^ 
0-vDH  =  ny>HH.  —  or^y?  ^oe^^]  6  ^i'  rj  d«op  rfjt  exi^eutj  aiSrar,  reading  onjnS 
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(Cap.,  Vol.,  Now.),  or  arrrh  (Cap.);  S  iOmUcf^us^  |sVia.  ^  ^t 
(Seb,) ;  2,  fioprvplas  {adrQ^]  ;  C  pnpip^  tj?cc^  ^j?  =  ory;rS  ^rra  (SiiiL« 
Seb.);  F  and  'A.  =  ffiE^  Ru.  BJ^^||  ^trp^;  Gu  on-ujS  jcr  or  orenefh; 
HmL  "TpS  ^:?G*^  or  jT^rj^;  Oet.  cny^  S/  d?b?  (cL  Mirti)^  Gardner,  pars 
on"«6.  MQller  (S^.  1904,  p,  125)  DinS 'rs.  —  H.  mv]  5  e^  :=  xrv 
(Scb.). — "i^w]  Gr*  n-jiB*#t,  — 18.   nrK3]  j^  Izjl;   C  -v^Ka  =  ic»t2*  —  aV?;] 

i&  ^Qgl  jNS  \hj^  |iVAa*^>;  'A.  rptfH»/i4  ai>roit ;  £',  /«tTd^»^orraA  ;  0.  raX«^ 
irw/»^a.  Gr*  □ri'7  "I'N.^-^^jki]  Ru.  om.  1*^ — 14.  D^^^]  0  ai  Ko^lat  ft^dv,  at 
ittbj.  of  ipj^,  omitting  i\  i&  ^91^^  ni^A  ^0. — sn^^jcr]  J5  sg.  nona; 
'A..  2.  d<rcX>af;  Sm.  {ReL^  425),  op^^hc^c;  Oct.  a??^nfc^.  Read,  with  Gaul- 
ncr,  on>n3m*  —  mur*]  Read,  with  0,  iraTfr^/iwiT^o,  v^^mp^  (so  ako  Hontama, 
Scb.,  VoU  Che^  Gr.,  We,,  Gu»,  Ru.,  RV,  w..  Now.,  GAS^  BDB.,  Oct.,  Marti, 
giaL)*     V  ruminabant!  %  ^^.^^ysLl^;  *A.  Tcpieff^irt^rro;   £. /^i|/»«/c«Fro; 

E'  ora.     Hal.   n^-^jr*.  — niD']    3b  c^^^^J    ^  J*^**^  *^^**  foil  ▼erae,  #ra«a- 

ftf^ar  =  np^  (Cap.,  Vol.),  or  nD--  (Gr.),  or  nDi»  (Wu.) ;  2.  /(^Xifar;  E'. 
dwierifffav.  RiL  n"^;  Gr,  ^^ni  (so  HaL)  Read,  with  Houtsmay  t'l^O;  (so 
Now.,  Oet<).  Marlit  n^Dj  -v"»-iD,  osing  *r-»D^  of  v.i*.  — 18.  'rrrn  ■•n-^*  **>t^] 
0  ifivti  jifaTffl';twra,  omitting  *p^d*  (»o  also  Ru.  and  Oct.,  who  also  om.  t 
from  before  *jm);  Z,  iyut^i  iwat5€vov  aiToit  Fet\cs  (A mi/fAitn,  60), '>rr^*; 
Gr*  OT^OS  Hal.  'n^oK.  —  onri-'O  Gardner,  opk  ^yrr.  Ru.  om.  v.^*  as  break* 
ing  the  connection  and  repeating  v.i'  in  form  and  thought  — 18,  131B»*3  Rtju 
«>CM;  Oet.  \i^2\~-^f  kS]  0  c^t  e&di¥  =  ¥h  Sp  (Vol);  JS  )cji0  |f  %^; 
JT  «#/  ^j;/#r/  absque  jugit ;  Z.  */f  tA  fi^  Ix***'  f»'76»';  E',  fwi  hiAyaviv  5.P€v  ft^ow. 
New,  ^7^^  ¥hi  Oort,  iS^:p^>  wS  (»o  Val.  Get.),  or  ^^^inS  i«S;  Marti,  *^^a^ 
(j?^/.  147;  Ru.,  Now.;  but  cf.  Sellin,  Beiiragi,  11.  306);  Gr.  S'p'*  m%S. 
—  PK'p]  Seilin  (Beitrage,  IL  J06)»  rc^..  —  p^DI]  0  irrrrtLtiivowi  2.  d>€(rT/Hi^ 
fUt^v;  E',  iiiffTpo0o»'.— 'Opr]  0  and  9.  dirat3evo"fa*' —  BV-jd  (Gr.);  *A*  dw6 
4fi^ptp.iffftut ;  E\  Sik  ftaviaif ;  ?!r  r^i5:pj?a  Ru.  pp^c.  Marti,  ^cpjD,  —  BJ^VJ 
Oet,  *j^c^.  Marti,  on^oot^.  —  Djy*;*]  0  4mv\tfffjM  atfT*3i' =  dt*';'^  (Gr.); 
5&  ^oiiliil^a^  =  o^rp  (Ru-);  *A.  ^iifX^t^MAt;  2.  6  ifpSiy^arro;  E',  a^ri^v 
rf^Xa<f^if;Ai7(raj' ;  %  pn*i3F  s  CP^CJ7D  (Ru,).  Gr.  Df-^^jy;  Get.  B^pJ.  Oort  om* 
Cjp*?  t?  asa  dittog.  —  pniD  f^Ka]  Ru.  OP^|fp^\ — Tin.  1.  "lor  i^n  Sk]  0  c/f 
ifAXiror  adr^i>  lin  71^  s=  ifipj  [o]p*n  Sn  (Vol),  or  "^d^j  (Gr.) ;  i&  ^  |V^*tr 
Mr^  =  ifi«»D  ^jn,  omitting  '^h  (Scb.).  Ru.  ^mk^  omitting  "«aB»33  as  dittog. 
of  nsrjj;  Oort,  -^uj?  \3nS%  to  be  joined  with  the  la^l  two  wordi  of  7^*  ; 
lloutsma,  "yo^p  oan  *^kj  Gr.  ^\"»  for  Sk.  —  "Mfjs]  Gr,  sugg.  it  may  be  dittog. 
from  ^crj;  Hal  PeV?;  Gardner,  "^jr?!?-  Read  ntfj  ^zi  (so  We,,  GAS.). — 
PIP*  p^a]  Ru.  'Po.  Gr.  niw^  r^a,  —  *?jp]  Gr.  S^cv,  Now.  om.  1*  as  a  later 
addition,  Marti,  foil  a  suggestion  of  Cbe,  (£xf,  1897*  p.  564),  reads  *•: 
"*  *3*S  l^N*^  0"^^  -lo^a^^  -^rnp-^^K  — 2.  ipn^  ]  J5  adds  o|^|o.  —  ^(f^B**]  01t 
ttid  JS  om,  (»o   Dathc,  Gr.,  Now.,  Oet,,  Marti).  —  ^p^«]   0  6  &t6ti   S  ist 
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p.  pi.  sufT.;  hence  Oet.  and  Marti  omSn  or  \y>rhH, — Rtu  om.  ▼.*  as  in  part 
a  repetition  of  7^*  and  in  part  a  dittog.;  Marti  om.  vs.^'  as  glosses.  —  8.  rur] 
0  tfrt,  ic.T.X.;  hence  Gr.  rur  ^3  (so  Ru.,  Now.).  —  iBin^  a^w]  0  ^Opbv  jcore- 
U<a^v  (=  iDin^  or  ^B-in).  Ru.  onS  tcin  jw,  joining  first  word  of  ▼.*  with 
V.*;  Hal.  \^ry[  |ik. 

8.  Ephraim  —  among  the  nations  he  lets  himself  be  mixed'] 
On  bbian%  vj\;  although  somewhat  uncertain,*  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  fairly  satisfactory  reading.  The  meaning  is  not 
is  kneaded;\  referring  to  the  loss  of  independent  existence  in 
exile ;  nor  does  it  refer  to  the  seeking  for  help  from  the  outside 
nations;!  but  rather  to  the  acceptance  of  the  foreign  fashions 
and  ideas  which  came  in  upon  Israel  in  connection  with  the 
opening  up  of  commercial  relations  with  the  outer  world.  §  This 
is  the  third  or  fourth  time  in  Israel's  history  when  the  nation 
is  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  outside  world.  From 
the  association  with  Assyria,  much  good  will  come ;  for  a  new 
and  larger  horizon  will  be  secured  and  important  steps  forward 
will  be  taken  toward  higher  conceptions  of  God  and  of  the 
world :  but  with  this  good,  there  is  coming  also  much  that  is 
bad,  much  that  can  ''  dissipate  and  confuse ''  the  weaker  of  the 
nation.  "The  tides  of  a  lavish  commerce  scattered  abroad  the 
faculties  of  the  people,  and  swept  back  upon  their  life  alien 
fashions  and  tempers,  to  subdue  which  there  was  neither  native 
strength  nor  definiteness  of  national  purpose."  || — Ephraim  — 
he  has  become  a  cake  not  turned]  As  a  result  of  mingling  with 
the  foreign  nations  and  accepting  their  ideas,  Israel  has  become 
an  unturned  cake  —  the  round,  fiat  cake,  baked  on  hot  stones  ^ 
(cf.  I  K.  19**)  —  a  striking  figure,  which  describes  the  condition 
of  things  at  home  as  growing  out  of  that  abroad.  The  point  of 
emphasis  does  not  rest  on  the  fate  of  the  unturned  cake,  which, 
of  course,  is  destroyed ;  nor  on  the  fact  that,  such  a  cake  being 
half-ruined,  Israel,  likewise,  is  half-ruined ;  ♦♦  nor  on  any  specific 
reference  to  their  opinions  concerning  the  worship  of  idols; ft 
but  rather  upon  that  weakness  of  the  national  character  which 
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was  exhibited,  in  the  inconsistencies  of  which  they  were  guilty* 
the  lack  of  thoroughness  with  which  their  plans  were  executed, 
the  wrong  direction  pursued  by  those  in  charge  of  the  national 
policyi  and  the  lack  of  proportion  in  national  effort,  "How. 
better  describe  a  half-fed  people,  a  half-cultured  society,  a  hall 
lived  religion,  a  half-hearted  policy,  than  by  a  half-baked  scone? 
—  9.  Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength  and  he  knmvs  it  m*t 
The  strangers  are  the  foreign  nations  already  mentioned.  Tlie 
reference  is  a  general  one,  taking  in  all  with  whom  Israel  had 
come  in  contact  in  these  times,  viz,  the  kings  of  Syria,  Hazael»  and 
Benhadad  in  the  times  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  8"  la''*  13^ ;  Tiglaih 
pileser,  the  king  of  Assyria,  called  Pul  {2  K.  15^*),  who  exactc 
tribute  from  Menahem,  and  took  away  territory  from  Pekal|| 
(2  K,  15'°);  and  likewise  the  Philistines  (Is,  9"),  and  Egypt; 
with  whom  Israel  was  always  warring.  For  other  cases  of  ro^ 
strength,  used  in  the  sense  of  property^  cf.  Pr.  5"'  Jb.  6®,  rr  16 
(cf.  Is.  r")  —  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  punish- 
ment {2^  5^);  rather  than,  he  does  not  understand  anyUiing,f. 
i>.  has  not  come  to  discretion,  or  does  not  know  Yahweh,  J 
Yea,  gray  hairs  are  sprinkled  upon  him  and  he  knows  if  «<?/]" 
Cf.  7*'  Is.  46*  Ps.  71^  The  nation  is  represented  as  passing 
through  the  various  stages  of  human  life.  Israel  has  lost  his 
strength;  but  that  is  not  all,  he  has  reached  such  an  old  age, 
as  is  seen  from  the  appearance  here  and  there  of  gray  hairs, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  regaining  the  strength  which  has  been 
lost.  The  inevitable  accompaniment  of  old  age  is  weakness^^ 
This  representation  of  the  state  as  an  individual,  called  personi-^^l 
fication,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Hebrew  style; 
of*  the  suffering  servant  of  Is.  42*"*  44**^  52*^-53"  and  the  col- 
lective "I"  of  the  Psalter.  — 10.  The  pride  (or  arrogance)  of 
Israel  has  witnessed  against  him']  See  on  $^  \  cf.  Am.  4*^". 
Yahweh  is  not  the  witness,  §  but  their  own  pride  of  heart  which 
blinds  them  to  the  sure  fate  that  is  rapidly  oven^'helming  them. 
The  evidence  of  arrogance  has  been  very  clear  in  the  historical 
events  of  the  period,  especially  in  their  attempt  now  to  secure 
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Assyria's  favor,  and  again,  that  of  Egypt.*  —  Yet  they  do  not  return 
to  Yahweh  their  God  and  seek  him  for  ait  ////j]  Cf.  Is.  912.17.21^ 
The  logical  relationship  of  the  verbs  in  this  verse  is  somewhat 
obscure  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  tenses.f  Some  treat  the 
three  clauses  as  coordinate;!  others  §  make  n::?  the  predicate 
not  only  of  *"  pKJ  but  also  of  the  two  following  clauses,  trans- 
lating :  Then  testifies  against  him  the  pride  0/  Israel  and  thai 
they  do  not  return  to  Yahweh^  etc:  but  this  construction  is  cum- 
bersome and  unnecessary  ;  for  this  use  of  XIT,  v,i.  — 12  c.  /  unii 
chastise  them  dy  the  abundance  of  their  afflictions']  This  trans- 
lation (reading  Dn"a6  rscs  (2'*J*))  is  one  of  several  attempts  {v,s,) 
to  gel  a  tolerable  meaning  out  of  the  clause.  iH<I  as  their  con- 
gregation has  heard y  if  accepted,  would  mean  in  a  general 
sense,  as  has  been  pubiicty  proclaimed^  either  through  the  prophets 
(cf.  Am.  2** ''-  2  K.  1 7^*^,  I  or  if  the  passage  is  late^  through  the 
reading  of  the  law  (Dt.  27  and  28).^  Of  considerable  interest 
is  the  interpretation  of  Rashi,  who  without  noticing  the  anach- 
ronism understands  this  of  Jeremiah  (37^  42**  30*)  ;  that  of  Hitzig, 
who  reads  :  according  to  what  is  heard  0/  {—  concerning)  their 
congregation,  i.e.  the  Assyrian  party  which  (note  isV)  relied 
especially  on  the  foreign  power ;  and  that  of  Ewald,  who  inter- 
prets r  like  a  prophetic  oracle  prophesying  this  very  thing  an- 
nounced to  their  congregation  by  a  former  prophet.  But  with 
©SC  most  commentators  have  found  this  peculiarly  difficult, 
only  IT  and  'A.  supporting  it.  For  the  reading  proposed,  Ps.  16" 
Jb.  iV  10"  furnish  analogies.  This  clause  is  detached  from 
v.^**  and  placed  here  because  (i)  it  is  superfluous  in  v.^,  the 
thought  of  punishment  being  there  already  fully  expressed  ;  more- 
over, this  prosaic  statement  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  figurative 
language  of  vs."'**;  (2)  it  furnishes  just  the  required  conclusion 
for  the  thought  of  v."*.  — 11.  And  so  Ephraim  has  become  like  a 
foolish  dove  without  understanding]  The  dove,  celebrated  in  prov- 
erbs ••  for  its  simplicity  and  unsuspicious  nature,  flies  thought- 
lessly from  one  danger,  that  of  the  pursuing  hawk,  to  another, 
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the  fowler's  net ;  *   or  having  in  search  of  (ood  lost  its  home, 

Jlolters  hither  and  thither  without  purpose  or  pkn.f  Such  has 
Israel  become  (cf.  Je.  5^).  The  words  "  foolish  *'  and  **  without 
understanding"  are  here  connected  with  the  dove»  J  not  Ephraim.  § 
Cf.  the  parallel  phrase  2h  ion  (Pr,  6"^  7^  io»^**),  and  the  phrase 
of  opposite  meaning  zh  esn  (Pr.  ii'®). —  To  Mgypi  they  cry;  i& 
Assyria  ility  go\  By  some  these  statements  are  supposed  to  be 
specific  allusions  to  certain  historical  events,  e^,  the  former  to 
2  K.  17',  the  latter  to  2  K.  15^^  (cf.  ^^^  %^^  \%W  But  it  is 
better  to  take  it  in  a  more  general  sense  as  referring  to  the 
foreign  policy,  controlled  now  by  the  Assyrian  party,  now  by 
the  Egyptian,  —  a  policy  of  hesitation  and  indecision  which 
marked  the  entire  period  of  the  monarchical  supremacy.l" — 
12,  As  they  go,  I  will  spread  over  (hem  my  net^  Cf.  Ez.  12" 
1 7*  19^  32^  Jb,  19*.  -irK3  =  not  wherej^er**  nor  the  more^\\  but 
as  soon  as^XX  i>.  as  soon  as  they  seek  the  help  of  other  nations, 
whether  Egypt  §§  or  Assyria.  ||  Q  The  spreading  over  them  of  the 
net  signifies  the  calamity  which  is  about  to  fall  upon  them,  vir. 
the  captivity,  —  Like  bints  of  the  air  J  will  bring  them  downl^ 
A  poetic  parallel  for  the  preceding  phrase,  expressing  destnic* 
tion.  Yahweh  will  bring  them  dowTi,  just  as  birds  of  the  air 
are  brought  down,  i.e.  by  a  bait  which  allures  thera,T1^  or  by 
missile  weapons.***  — 13.  Alas  f&r  them  that  they  have  strayed 
from  me']  This  wandering  away  from  Yahweh  does  not  refer  to 
their  acceptance  of  the  calves, ttt  ^^^  generally  to  their  lack  of 
obedience  (cf.  Ps.  2i*^'^);||  but,  while  the  language  may  have 
been  drawn  from  the  ligure  of  the  foolish  dove  wandering  away 
from  its  nest  IXX  (cf-  Is.  16*  Pr.  27*),  the  special  sin  rebuked  is  that 
of  seeking  the  help  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  For  other  cases  of 
nit  ct  9^  Is.  6**  Nu,  ai*"  Je.  i^^,  — Destruction  to  them,  that  they 
have  rebelled  against  me  /]  Here  a  stronger  expression  is  em- 
ployed, viz.  that  of  rebellion,   apostasy,  which    means    {a)  the 

♦  So  Hu  Hd..  Che.,  Reuss,        f  Ew.,  Or,        J  Ros.,  Now.        {  Ke.        j|  Ros. 
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breaking  of  bonds  thai  have  existed,  and  {h)  the  claiming  of 
release  from  former  responsibility.  On  nt?,  v^.  —  Ami  shall  I 
redeem  ihem  ♦  .  .]  Cf.  13".  The  imperfect  DiEK  has  been 
treated  (i)  as  expressing  desire,*  /  have  desired  to  redeem  them^ 
but^  etc.;  (2)  as  a  frequentative  of  past  time,t  /  have  often  re- 
deemed them,  but^  etc;  (5)  as  conditional,!  //  /  shouhi,  etc,  they 
would  only,  etc.;  but  it  is  simpler  to  understand  the  clause  as 
interrogative,  although  no  interrogative  particle  is  prefixed  §  (vd,)  \ 
or  as  excl amatory » |  /  redeem  them  when  they\  etc,  f  This  ex- 
plains the  presence  of  'SiK  io  the  principal  clause,  although  it 
is  not  especially  emphatic.  There  had  been  frequent  instances 
of  redemption  in  the  past,  but  these  do  not  bear  upon  the 
present  situation.—  U^en  they  have  spoken  lies  about  me'}  Le, 
represent  me  wrongly,  misunderstand  me,  and  think  evil  of  me; 
meaning  by  this  not  simply  that  they  were  acting  as  hypocrites 
in  their  worship,f  nor  that  they  thought  Yahweh  unable  to  help 
them  (Je*  i4*44^),**  but  rather  that  their  entire  conception  of 
him  was  wrong,  —  in  other  words,  they  did  not  know  Yahweh. 
—  14.  And  they  have  never  cried  unto  me  with  their  hearty 
Cf.  Ps.  119^^;  the  cry  which  has  gone  forth  has  not  been  honest 
and  sincere,  Le,  from  the  heart,  or  with  @,  their  hearts  have  not 
cried  unto  me,  QL  i  S.  12*-'^  Is.  2<f'  Ps.  84*.  — i?i//  they  keep 
howling  beside  their  altars  for  com  and  new  wine^  i.e.  for 
material  blessings,  —  the  beastlike  cry  of  the  animal  for  food, 
etc*,  and  not  the  true  cry  of  a  soul  for  God,  fH9E  on  their  beds 
cannot  stand,  for  it  must  mean  that  they  eat  the  meal  of  the 
sacrifice,  offered  to  secure  these  material  blessings,  while  reclining 
upon  divans,  or  couches;  and  this  is  hardly  supposable.  The 
emendation  adopted  (f.j.)  is  quite  simple  and  natural,  and  better 
than  others  proposed,  e,g,  ri^WPO,  kneading-trough  {v.s?^,  which 
Nowack  rightly  characterizes  as  affording  no  adequate  sense; 
but  Nowack  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  hv  with  TTO  must  have 
the  same  meaning  as  *?D  with  the  other  words.  For  an  example 
of  a  preposition  used  in  two  senses  in  the  same  verse  cf.  3  in 
4^  5*.  —  They  cut  themsehes,  they  rebel  against  me"]  This  ren- 
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dering  of  an  emended  text  (m:n%  r^r.)  represents  the  people 
as  engaged  in  the  well-known   mourning  custom,   forbidden  in 
Dt.  14*  Lv,  19^  21*,  but  kept  up  even  in  the  latest  times  (dl 
I  K,  iS'*  Je.  16*  41^  47*  48*^).*    IH8C  (n'TJr)!  in  which  ^  cwxufs 
instead  of  the  suggested  l,  has  been  translated:  (i)  they  coOeci 
ikemsehesj  i.e.  to  rebel  f  or  to  eat  and  drink,  J  or  to  buy  wheat 
and  wine  offered  for  sale,§   or  to  make  solemn  processions  to 
their  idols  (cf.  Jo.  i^''*^'  2^"*^)  ;||    (2)  are  in  tiistnss;^  (j)  txrlit 
themselves ;^^   {4)  hmtfl^  roar  (cf*  Je.  30^) .ft    The  second  word 
(ITO")  also  needs  emendation,  for  "'.iC  is  invariably  followed  by  p ; 
■no  {v.s,^,  cf.  4**^9^^  Is.  I-',  gives  the  right  idea.JJ  — 15*  Aiihougk 
ii  was  I  who  trained  and  strengthened  their  anns^  To  be  taken  mth 
the  following  clause.    The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  and  the  circum- 
stantial clause  expresses  the  idea  of  concession.    The  usual  mean- 
ing of  "^E%  chasten^  punish,  %^  i.e,  strengthened  by  chastisement, 
gives  no  sense.    If  |E2E  is  retained  it  must  mean  trained^  or  t^- 
cipiined^  {|{|  and  be  taken  with  their  amis  (cL  Ps,  18"*  144*),  unless 
we  read  0*"n"^D'',  /  trained  them  (zm,).     For  the  phrase  strengthtn 
their  arms,  cf.  Ez.  30-*  **,  also  Ps.  10^  71"  i  S,  2^  2  Ch.  ji* 
Is.  48"  Zc.  1 1^^—  Vet  concerning  me  they  keep  thinking  {only)  evil'\ 
The  base  ingratitude  is  pictured  with  which  they  treat  the  very  one 
who  gave  them  strength  to  secure  their  victories.    This  puts  more 
strongly  the  thought  already  expressed  in  v,^\    That  they  do  think 
evil  of  him  is  evident  from  the  abandonment  of  him  involved  in 
going  after  Egypt  and  Assyria,  for  there  could  be  no  association 
with  these  nations  without  some  recognition  of  their  deities.    Such 
recognition  was  of  course  inconsistent  with  a  right  conception  of 
Yahweh.     There  is  probably  no  reference  to  the  calf-worship.^^ 
— ^16.    They  turn,   {imi)    not   upwards']    Cf.    ii^     This   is    the 
accepted  rendering  of  fflC,  but  is  unsatisfactory.     For  discussion 


•So«.  On  this  custom  cf.  WRS.  Sem,  331  f.;  We.  Nt$te\  181;  C  J.  BbUI, 
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of  bis  as  a  substantive,  vj\  Some  understand  bv  as  used  for 
n'?»  —  height,  here  the  highest;*  others,  as  =  p^Su,  //i^  /light 
exaikd  i?/rif  =  God  ;  f  others,  simply  as  an  adverbial  accusative 
^  tiptimrtls ;  \  others  with  ^  and  S  turn  the  words  around  and 
read  kS  *?U  =  WW  'ri?,  to  thai  which  is  nothing  —  idols,  §  The 
suggestion  of  '?Ps'r,  ^o  Baai,  seems  to  reheve  the  difficulty  and 
is  probably  to  be  accepted ;  v,s.  for  other  suggestions.  —  They 
have  become  like  a  ho%v  which  swertfcs]  Ps.  120*'.  The  com- 
parison (cf.  Ps,  78^)  is  not  to  a  bow  (i)  whose  string  has  lost 
its  elasticity,  aod  consequently  the  arrow  fails  to  reach  its  mark,  | 
nor  (2)  one  which  cannot  be  used  because  it  is  relaxed,^"  nor 
(j)  one  whose  string  breaks  without  shooting  the  arrow,**  nor 
(4)  one  which  strikes  and  wounds  the  bowman,tt  but  rather  (5)  to 
a  bow  which  is  expected  to  shoot  in  one  direction  but  actually 
shoots  in  another,  thus  failing  to  accomplish  its  entlJJ  It  is 
thus  with  Israel.  Cf.  the  vineyard  which  was  expected  to  yield 
good  grapes,  but  actually  yielded  wild  grapes.  Is,  5*'^  —  Their 
princes  shall  fail  dy  the  sword  because  of  the  insolence  of  tlicir 
tongues]  For  are  not  the  princes  (/>.  the  leaders)  everywhere 
represented  as  being  primarily  responsible?  Upon  them  espe- 
cially will  fall  the  doom  which  the  sword  of  Assyria  §§  will  execute. 
It  is  because  the  Eg)^ptian  party  has  secured  the  supremacy  that 
this  evil  fate  is  announced.  The  leaders  who  have  persuaded 
their  followers  to  adopt  a  policy  hostile  to  Yahweh's  teachings 
and  threatenings  will  now  suffer  the  misery  which  must  surely 
follow.  But  what  was  the  character  of  their  tongue  or  language, 
which  has  led  to  this  result  ?  Was  it  its  roughness,  ||  ||  its  decep- 
tive tone,i[f  its  haughty  boasting,* ••  its  pride,  depending  upon 
Egypt  as  protection,ttt  its  mockery  and  scepticism,  its  inso- 
lence as  displayed  toward  Yahweh,  J{  J  its  bitterness? §§§  Why 
should  we  have  expected  "falseness"?  Only  here  and  Je.  15" 
is  W\  used  of  men;    elsewhere  {e^.  Is.   10**^  15*,   etc.,  vJ,) 
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only  of  Yahweh ;  hence  the  suggestion  of  my  tangue  (i>*  Yah- 
weh's)  ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  rendering  insolence  satisfies 
the  context.  This  insolence  of  tongues  has  been  exhibited  espe- 
cially—  in  the  land  of  Egypt'\  Cf«  Isaiah's  sermons  at  this  same 
time  against  the  representatives  of  the  Egyptian  party.  The 
words  this  their  scorn  are  a  gloss  *  explaining  the  h  DCr  (r^.)» 
While  they  are  depending  upon  Egypt,  boasting  of  their  strength, 
only  scorn  and  derision  will  Egypt  accord  them.f  For  other 
treatments  of  cayS,  v.s. ;  but  cf.  Ewald  —  that  is  their  scam  wl 
the  land  of  Egypt,  Nothing  now  may  interpose  to  stay  the  dooi 
of  a  people  whose  apostasy  and  treachery  are  so  evident.  D< 
struction  is  certain.  —  YIII.  1.  To  thy  matdth  with  the  trumpet* 
The  text  is  difficult  and  perhaps  corrupt,  both  ®  and  S  grouping 
the  consonants  so  as  to  make  words  different  from  those  in 
H&M  {v,s,).  Nothing  is  to  be  said  for  the  emendations  pro- 
posed (f/.J.)  ;  nor  is  the  case  quite  so  bad  as  is  thought 
Nowack,  who  leaves  the  clause  untranslated,  ^n  ==  mouth  (Pr.  5^ 
8^  Jb.  31-**;  cf.  also  Ct.  ^^^  f).  X  It  is  the  sounding  of  the  alarm 
uttered  to  the  prophets  by  Vahweh,  for  the  enemy  is  now  approach* 
ing  (cf.  5^  ^-  Am.  5*  ^  Is.  5^  ^'  7*^.  —  For  an  mgh  {comes  down)  upon 
the  house  of  yahweh'\  For  text,  v.s.  The  Assyrian,  cf.  Dt  zZ^ 
(not  including  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Roman  armies  §),  will 
come  with  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle  (cf.  the  description  of  his 
march  in  Is.  5"^).  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  alarm  ;  ||  and 
not  a  further  command  to  the  prophet  to  fly  like  an  eagle  to 
Vahweh's  house,!  The  attack  will  be  made  upon  Vahweh's 
house,  i>.  not  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,* ♦  nor  the  temple  in 
Samaria,tt  r^or  the  people  of  Israel} J  (Nu.  12"),  but  rather  the 
land  of  Israel,  as  also  in  9*''  (cf.  9^),  §§  Here  is  to  be  compared 
the  Assyrian  name  for  Palestine,  btt  Humri^  \  ||  and  for  a  king- 
dom in  North  SjTia,  btt  AJini^  —  Because  they  have  transgressed 
my  covenant  ( =  ordinance)  and  trespassed  against  my  law\ 
Clearly  a  later  addition*ff     For  this  use  of  rr-Q,  cf.  2  K,  11* 
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•  Oort  {v,mJ)  ;  Marti  om.  W*  a»  a  gfosa* 

t  Cal,  Ros..  Hd.,  Sim..  P«.,  Ke.,  Wa.,  Now.»  Or.       t  Ki..  Hd„  GAS..  BDB. 
i  Jcr.,  Pu.        y  Ros..  Hd..  Ew.,  //  aL        %  AE.;  cf.  Hi.        ••  Jer..  Tlicod, 
tt  Ew.  tt  CaL,  Bauer,  Hd..  Kc,  Wtl„  Or.  \\  Hi,  Now.,  Che. 

U  CL  KA  7;«  247.  %%  Cf-  Now.,  Oort  {va,). 
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Je.  1 1*  34'*'"  Ps.  105^;*  but  these  ordinances  (consider  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  or  Ordinances)  are  based  upon  the  con- 
stitutional agreement  which  was  understood  to  have  been  entered 
into  between  Israel  and  Yahweh  at  Sinai  (vj\).  ^n"nn  here  (cf. 
also  4^)  refers  to  a  written  law  which  was  ''more  ethical  and 
religious  than  ceremonial."!  —  2.  To  nu  they  will  {then)  cry^ 
My  Gody  we  know  thee^  we  Israel^  To  me  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  those  to  whom  they  have  turned  in  the  past  This  will 
take  place  when  the  disaster  is  upon  them,  cf.  5"  6^*.  The 
cry  will  be  one  claiming  relationship  with  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  Yahweh,  which  is  urged  as  a  ground  for  deliverance.  Just 
so  Yahweh  is  represented  as  recognizing  Israel  in  Is.  43^  The 
utterance  is  intentionally  broken  and  rough.  The  singular  my 
God^  used  of  each  individual  J  (cf.  Is.  5"  i  S.  5*®),  passes  abruptly 
into  the  plural,  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  interesting  that  (5 
and  S  omit  Israel  (z'.x.),  which  is  in  apposition  with  the  we  of 
the  preceding  verb.  §  This  is  simply  a  prediction  of  the  coming 
time  when  Israel  will  view  the  situation  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  employed  at  present.  It  is  not  a  question  of  astonish- 
ment, II  nor  is  the  language  ironical,^  or  potential.**  Cf.  Well- 
hausen's  suggested  translation:  "to  me,  they  cry:  *My  God*; 
but  I  know  thee,  O  Israel."  —  8.  For  Israel  hath  spumed  the 
good'\  Yahweh's  thought  —  hardly  an  answer,  as  most  com- 
mentators take  it.  "The  good "  thus  rejected  with  loathing  (v,L) 
includes  everything  for  which  Yahweh  has  stood  —  as  opposed 
to  the  turning  to  Assyria  and  Eg>'pt  —  as  well  as  Yahweh  him- 
self; ft  cf-  Am.  5**-".  Seek  me  =  seek  the  good.  SitD  without 
the  article  is  especially  strong.  "3  found  in  (S  is  to  be  restored. 
The  whole  case  has  been  stated ;  again  goes  forth  the  proc- 
lamation :  let  the  foe  pursue  him']  On  the  form,  vJ. 

8.  oncK]  Emph.  pos. ;  to  drop  the  second  one  (v.j.)  leaves  the  construc- 
tion with  n^n  awkward.  —  SSnn^]  Cf.  Ar.  Jo,  moisten;  Assyr.  bal&lu  = 
pour  out;  Syr.  ^^^  (in  derivatives)  mix.  This  is  only  occurrence  of 
Hithpo.;  Qal.  =  mix,  is  used  of  confusion  of  speech  in  Gn.  ii^-*  (J),  but 

♦  See  Che.      f  Now. ;  cf.  Or.  on  8".       %  Hi.,  Hd..  Ke.,  Wti.,  McC,  Now.,  Che. 
§  Geb.,  Ros.,  HI.  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke..  Che..  Now.,  et  a/,         U  Ew.         f  Hi. 
••  Hd.  ft  So  Jer.,  AE.,  Ki. 
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chiefl3f  of  the  mixing  of  flour  with  oil  in  sacrifices,  e^.  Nu.  7^  Lv.  iF;  it  i 

distinctly  diaracteri&tic  of  P.    Ttiis  verb  is  used  intent iooally  in  view  of  \ 
figure  of  the  cake  in  the  next  c1a.use.     The  derivation  from  '^Sj  —  rh2 
away  (so  Ew,,  BSZ.)  i»  unnecessary  and  without  support,  and  rctiden  ih 
signilicaiice  of  D^ryj  obscure,  while  no  suflicient  reason  for  the  use  of  Iiithp<v1 
appeors  (Now.).  —  ^Va]   Herewith  a  ptcp,,  more  frequently  with   noans;  ct 
2  S.  1*^  Pa,  19*,     Note  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  two  Imcs  and   the  recur* ^ 
rence  of  ^  in  **  (four  times).  —  9.    wm]    Introducing  a  circ,  cl.  with  vb,  i 
pf.  —  ^T'^O   l^i*  **  t^6  ^^^y  c**^  where  this  vb.  is  used  intransitively  (1 


ihraw^  icatUr  copiously  (cf.  Assyr,  zariku),  and  it  is  most  commonly  used 
the  da.shing  of  the  sacrificial  blood  against  the  altar,  e^.  Lv.  7'.  Perhaps  hi 
used  in  a  middle  sense;  cf,  pn,  5*  (Or,).—  10.  TKT  ^33]  On  concessive  force! 
of  3,  cf,  K6. 394  i\  liDB.  90  ii.  — 11.  3S  rw]  Circ  c!.  —  ii^k  » . .  Q^-ixc]  Emph. 
pos,;  Ki,"?  =  call  for  help  is  more  often  construed  with  a  prep,  than  vrith  acc-  as 
here.  •\ib»»«  =  ace.  of  end  of  motion;  on  omission  of  n_  directive,  cf.  Ko,  Jjo^'. 
—  \^'^\^^  Recession  of  tone  and  retention  of  vowel  are  due  apparently  to  a  desue 
to  secure  the  same  rhythm  in  'p  'xt:  as  in  "^n  'pk.  This  artistic  effort  mmndi 
us  of  some  of  Isaiah's  uses  of  paronomasia;  cf.  Is.  318^  i*'''.  — 12.  c"**©'!*]  For 
other  examples  of  retention  of  the  initial  ^  in  Hiph,  of  ^"0  verbs,  cf.  d*3*2 
(=ro'ro'C)  t  Ch,  1 2-;  nK^:,  Pr.  4^;  ^C^y^,  Ps.  5*;  but  the  unusual  foi 
and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  Hiph.  of  this  vb.  make 
probable  that  thU  is  an  error  for  D'^c:**;  cf.  Bo.  437 /j  ^^-  ^ /*  7^H  KSw^ 
Il.i.,  p.  356  fl')  ;  Ew.*  131  f.  —  nrr^r^  yccj]  v^t  is  regularly  followed  by  a  gen., 
which  may  be  cither  attributive  (Ex.  230»  subjective  or  objecti%x;  in  the 
latter  case  it  ==  report  concerning*  The  construction  here  with  a  following 
prep,  is  duplicated  only  in  Is.  23^  =  anioS  S'^^  "itr^wr,  where  the  traoslalioa 
when  thi  report  reaches  Egypt  is  required  by  the  context  (Gr.  and  Marti,  bow- 
ever,  declare  the  construction  in  Isaiah  ungrammatical  and  emend  to  >  C|r) 
But  according  to  a  report  to  their  congregation  furnishes  no  sense  here; 
it  seems  necessary  to  regard  the  text  as  corrupt.  — 13.  ir  ,  ,  .  'wj  *i#e  ex< 
presses  denunciation  here  rather  than  grief,  as  appears  from  the  parallel  tt, 
This  is  the  only  instance  of  "'tt*  used  as  a  denunciatory  particle;  a  closely  re^ 
latcd  usage  appears  in  Je.  30^.  — ^  *3JKi]  Em  ph.  —  an  J  witl  /,  the  contrascl 
being  both  with  the  previous  and  the  fullowing  clauses;  for  the  interrog. 
without  particle,  cf.  GK.  150^?;  on  use  of  impf.,  cf.  GK.  107  n.  —  n^ni]  Introd*, 
circ.  clause  with  concessive  force  =  (hough  tkey^  or  while  they*  — 14.  ^'*^ 
Other  cases  of  this  formation  in  this  same  vb.  arc  Is,  15^''  16^  Je,  48*1  and 
Is.  651*  (  =  iS*^;n);  cf.  3^»:%  Jb.  24*^  For  explanation,  of  GK.  70  j^; 
Kfl,  !♦  i.,  p*  421.  —  3ri33ru  Sp]  The  various  emendations  proposed  (f  j.)  aie 
due  to  a  feeling:  (i)  that  S7  should  have  same  force  here  as  with  |jn  and 
W\'y^T\  (2)  that  1^'^^*  and  \Jr^  both  refer  to  sacrificial  customs;  cf.  I  K.  i8», 
— ^niur^]  Has  been  connected  with:  (1)  ■)«  =  to  sojourn  and  rendered  ik^y 
anemblt  themselves  (so  AE.,  Ki.,  Thes,,  \Vu.,  .W.,  RV.)  ;  (2)  "lu  =  to  quarrel^ 
and  rendered^  they  excite  themselves  (so  Ew,),  but,  (1)  is  inappropriate  here 
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ind  (2)  always  implies  a  stirring  up  of  strife  or  warj  moreover^  Hithpo.  of 
"^>j  is  otherwise  not  found,  ©'s  readings  which  involves  the  slight  change  from 
n  to  1,  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  context*  —  mo*]  "^'O,  /urn  ajt'dt,  depart^ 
is  never  construed  with  3;  hence  it  seems  necessary  to  point  t^^O*  from  "\"^D 
=  rebtl^  though  impf.  of  niD  docs  not  elsewhere  occur.  Note  the  parallel 
phrase  in  v.^*,  *3  U'e^c  '3.  —  1&.  *JM^]  Emph,;  note  exactly  parallel  const. 
Am,  2*;  cf*  v,^*  of  this  chap. — -^Smi]  For  other  instances  of  3trn,  followed 
by  ^K  =  Vr,  cf.  Jc,  49»  50*6.  — 10.  Sj?  K^]  Cf.  ^7  ^h,  i  i^;  s^.  0^,^,  2  S.  23* ;  and 
the  reverse  idea,  nSj?oS  nju.  Is,  S"-^*.  If  fRE  be  correct,  Sj?  is  here  a  subst. 
used  adverbially,  and  an  advenative  particle  =  buf  must  be  aiipplicd;  at  besi 
the  construction  is  exceedingly  irregular.  In  both  cases  Sp  has  _  because 
of  strong  accent  —  >t]  Only  here  and  Ps.  132'^,  where  it  has  relative  force; 
but  in  Misbnah  it  is  the  regular  fem.  of  -■>;;  cf,  nr^  2  K.  6^*^  etc.,  and  v,  I's.  62^, 
etc.;  cf.  GK.  34  h^  Ko.  44,  According  to  Ki.,  Ros.,  and  Now.,  m  =  r^Ki; 
while  Ew.  (foh  by  Ke.)  makes  it  =  -it  by  a  dialectical  diifercticc  tn  the  method 
of  pronynci&tion;  cf.  Ew.*  183^.  —  SJ?*^]  Suffix  in  view  of  'n2  1*^13*  must  be 
taken  as  an  objective  gen*  —  icorn  ot'tr  thtm,  —  VIII.  1.  ^sn  ^w]  For  similar 
abrupt  utterances  sec  5*  Ju.  5"  Is.  W^  Ex.  27^*  Pr,  26**;  cL  K6.  355  /,  m, 
in  is  derived  from  'ym  (of  unknown  meaning)  as  appears  from  Syriac  ]-aJ^ 

Arab.  ^jJUjh.  It  regularly  denotes  palate^  gums^  etc.,  always  refenlng  to  the 
interior  of  the  mouth,  never  to  the  lips.  —  nc'js]  The  "NCI  is  probably  to  be 
identitied  with  the  griffon-vulture,  eagles  being  rare  in  Palestine  \  cf.  Now. 
Arch,  I.  84;  Tristram,  NffB.  172  fiT.;  Dr.  on  Du  14",  This  vulture  was  an 
eater  of  carrion  f  Jb.  39*  Pr.  30*^)  and  was  often  mentioned  in  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions (naSrti),  For  other  references  to  its  swiftness^  2  S,  l^  Je.  49**. 
—  2.  \i\  *n>«]  The  sg.  suff.  is  strange  in  view  of  foil.  pi.  vb.;  '•n^K  occurs  also  in 
2^  (a  late  passage),  9**^^    Other  suff.  with  a^n'^x  are  i_,  4*^  9'  \2^  ^^  13*  14*; 


name  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  Amos,  where  it  occurs  only  in  2*  (o-v); 
4^  8»  and  9^'  (l-);  5*  (a?_),  at  least  two  of  these  passages  being  late. — 
S.  \B*i'i'']  On  unusual  form  of  suff*  cf.  GK,  6o</,  It  is  jussive,  not  indie,  and 
this  is  thought  to  account  for  the  ^  (Now.),  —  nin^  n^a]  Cf,  difof  tffo0,  i  Tim* 
3"  Heb.  f  (cf,  32)  Zc  9*, 


§  10.  Israel'!  kin^  find  Idob  displeaamg  and  destmctiya. 
8*"".  —  IsraeFs  kings  are  of  no  divine  appointment ;  and  the  calf 
set  up  at  Samaria  will  be  utterly  destroyed,  8*^.  The  storm  of 
destruction  will  overwhelm  the  entire  nation ;  the  fact  is,  Israel  is 
already  being  swallowed  tip  among  the  nations,  8^'*"*  Israel's  zeal 
in  worship  is  only  zeal  in  sinning,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the 
divine  admonitions.  Yahweh,  instead  of  granting  acceptance  of 
his  sacrifices,  will  bring  visitation  and  exile,  8""". 
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This  piece  has  been  greatly  modiBed  by  iDsertions,     These  are  m 

i)  mj-  TFcS  (v.*);  2)  pf»i  i^ai-*  nS  ^ro  ny  (v.*);  3)  \3  run  t^^w  '^^m  (»,•); 
4)  the  whole  of  v.^o  {vj,) ;  5)  the  whole  of  v,**  (t^^i*).  The  foliowtDg  trtot- 
position  is  necessary :  03  ^om  n-^n  {v>)  lo  follow  B^aip  (v-*)»  "=»  (▼*')  hdng 
treated  as  going  with  what  precedes.  With  these  modihcations  oi  the  teit, 
the  piece  falls  simply  and  naturally  into  three  strophes  of  eig^ht  lines  eacK 
each  strophe  in  turn  including  two  halves  of  four  lines  each.  The  measure  is 
a  mixture  of  tetrameter  and  trimeter. 


4 


4.   n*rn]    Hal.  ntrn.  —  'n;i^]    B  iyrutpitrdw  ^ot.  —  wj?]     Read   '*^, 
n"ir]  Read  pU  with  6SFCE1  viz.  ^n-15%     Ru.  ^r'**^^"'  — *•  V^>J?  rur]    S 
Tp*f  at  Tb¥  fidexoy  ffov  =  ^n^r  (VoL;  so  also  HaU),  or  njT  (Stck.^  Gr.),  or 

(K5.  St$L  241).      Complut.   and  codd.  22,   36,  42  =  dr^/S^^ar;    cod,  ^6, 

p 

*  *  .;  B.f  dir 6/^(^04;  £',  dirojf3Xi7r6s  irou  ^crrlk  6  >a6^x^'*  ^ projectus  est  viiwtm 
turn:  %  KVjp  -^rj  n^;  1L  coniri^  etc.  Read,  with  Oort^  ri^m  {^TkT,  and 
£w.;  so  We.,  Val^  Now.).  Wkl.  {UntersucA,  182),  wjj  (so  Marti). 
BSZ.  mj|.  — -^fiK]  Umb.  >B>t  (so  Wii.),  — oa]  Oort(rir.  and  £m.),>^,^ 
^3r]  HaL  'tSa^n.  One  cod,  of  dc  R.  S?i^  (so  also  Oort,  TkT,  and  £m,), 
- — PTPij  B  KQ.diipiad%¥a.i  \  'A*,  d^^u^wii ;  Z.,  KQ.B^pB^v^K\  'K  entundari; 
S  t^}^\,  WTtl.  iUpttersuch,  1 82),  0?3Vpi,  using  D  *j  from  beginning  of  vA 
Gardner,  pa,  the  3  of  71J  being  a  dittog*  of  prec,  \  and  the  p  an  error  for  3. 
Oort,  ¥>p}  or  r'**;'^,  inf.  Niph.  of  KV-  —  6.  *^K1t^^o  ^3]  ^  ^r  r^  'Id-^^X, 
joining  with  v.* ;  1L  in  IstraheL  Gr.  ^Smk  ioi2,  Oort  ora.  *3  and  joins  'P'S 
to  v.*.  Meinhold,  r^H  t^o  ^a,  Hal,  'Bfi  r^a,  joining  to  v.*.  Ru,  reconstructs 
»nt*p  >tthn  ^ini'S^D  ^r,  to  follow  inoe*  (v.*),  the  words  'Hi  n>T  being  inispUced* 
—  urn]  Om.  1  with  %  (so  also  Schok,  We.,  Gr.,  Gu.,  Now*,  Oet^  Gardner, 
Marti),  ^mn  o^n^N  mSi]  Another  readings  Kn  D^nSw  k^  O^nSKi,  —  o^sar '3] 
0   8tATi   irXai'iSr  =  aa^tf   or   33"^!^  (Vol.) ;    2.,  dirardffTaToj ;    E',  ^t^L^^w ; 

F  i»  aranearutn  Uias ;  S  Uil^4^  =  3*^31"  (Seb,)  ;  cod.  86,  wa^tA^^^im 
rf  T§t  Apdxvrif  iffr^J.  Read,  with  Oort  and  Now.,  D*33P3.  Or.  n"»3or3, 
spider- weba.  Ru.  tt^^a^i  ''l^r*:*  ^'  ^^^^l  (^^'  J™-  '^)»  St  o^"^3j^  »3l  — 
]nce*  Sjy]  S  and  iS  "  •tt'  iSjj:,  as  in  v.*.  ^Vkl  om.  as  gloss ;  Ru,  om.  is 
repetition,^-!,  ip'ir^]  Ru,  ^y^T, — ^  npc^i]  0  icai  ^  fcara^rpo^^  atrrJip  = 
OPfi^'Dij  Aramaicism  (Vol,) ;  S.,  Kal  ffvffffu<rfi6¥  ;  8.,  <ffltl  xaraiyld^.  Gardneft 
nno^Di  =  and  its  end.  —  nip*]  0  iKd^^trai  aCrrd  =  ^X3^»^  (Vol.).^ — ^,  ,  ,  rrc,'? 
nrp  ^K»F^]  0  Spd7^a  o^k  I^x**'  l^x^^  '^^^  waiTJffai  dXei//>0F;  S.,  <rrax^ 
Anapwoiy  p^ij  rotoOvref  IXewpor. — ^^^]  Read,  with  We*,  riS  (so  Marti),  Oott 
(T^yir.  and  Em,},  onS  Gr.  ^oS.  — ns^y^ '3]  Marti,  nt-;? '3.  — t.  nn]  Oet 
and  Marlij  ri;:n,  Ru,  n>n  (cf,  Je.  22^).  —  >a  T*"  r»<]  0  ^TCPWtop;  TB  im^ 
mum/urn,-^  B.  %*y]f  ni::n'\  Ru.  j^S^Fi  Din, — ^nrw]  Oort  {EmJ)^  n*\\s*K,  —  n*^e 
\S  -i^u]  0  dv/^aXer  ifa^  iavrSp;  S.,  icat  o^«  di^^Xey  iv  iftol;  cod,  86^  wt 
Svaypoi  ttoyd^p  KQ.(f  iavrbf  BiaiTthpLtrnt,  Gr.  1*1^ j  '0  (cf*  Is.  14*^),  Macti 
tramfcrs  iMs  phrase  lo  follow  it"  pSaj  (v.*),  and  reads  'lai  onon  —  o*-^ci»] 
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#,  *A.,  2.,  and  B.  join  with  preceding  context    We.  0^1x0  (lo  Val,  Oct, 

Now.*,  Marti),  Oort  {£m.),  onsoS^,  for  '«  h,  —  Q'^anw  ijnn]  O  a^S/)* 
^dw'^uv  ^  ^3."i*t  0*Jjn*t  (VoL);  V  mumra  dtderunt  amat^ribm  suh; 
J5  ^o^l  1^^910^-  DJn«  ijnM  (Scb.).  Gr.  uni*  |in«  (cf.  g').  We.  ym  (so 
VaL,  Oct.,  Marti).  Rii.a^,^i3  Tinnj.  Oort  (i^iw.),oonM  iirj.«10.  "3  oj]  ®  3td 
toGto;  cod.  S6,  <iXX4  iriil  ih-ai^.  —  ijr^]  0  irafa^o^ifo'omi^  and  %  ^oJ^^^UkJ 
(=  ^jnj),  —  tiny]  S  om,^ — ox^rK]  Oct.  D|*D»t  (»o  Meinliold)  or  D|»jh,  Rii, 
0|^(Ti  with  the  tubject  nrp,  which  is  to  be  taken  &5  the  name  of  some  Anyr. 
people,  —  >^n>»]  Read,  with  S,  xal  xoirdiroi'd-iv,  6ini  (so  also  We,,  Ot.,  Ru., 
Now.,  Oort  {^Em.)\  cf.  GAS*).  'A.,  jroi  XiTaj^ftJffowo-ti^;  2>,  iftti  ^wu^tv; 
0.,  %qX  aMiXei^ou<ri ;  F  tt  quieuent ;  &  ^jt^/AJo  =  inru^i  (Seb,)  ;  BT  tiosm. 
Gr.  wSm  or  h'inn  (so  Val.,  Oct.,  Marti).  Oct.  mw]  or  iSinM.  Ha!,  ^SrrM. 
Rtt.  v%jj(?),  Gu,  ^t^mv  —  Qj?tj]  Ru.  opa,  0?  being  the  name  of  some  Aaayrian 
provitice. —  wC'dd]  Read,  with  0  and  9.,  tow  xp^**'*  ^^oj?  (so  Oort  (TAT. 
and  £«»,).  Kue.  (^jW.),  Che.,  Gr.,  Val,  Ru,,  Loft.,  GAS.,  !Iai,  Marti). 
•a.,  diri  Ip/uiTOf  ;  2.,  AirA  <^^oi'.— i^^]  ^C  and  2-,  pi,;  6^FC  *A.,  Arab,, 
and  many  codd.  of  Kennicott  and  de  R.  join  to  following  word  by  >  (so  also 
Oort  {7^kT  and  £m,),  Wc„  Gr„  Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  HaL).  — d>-«']  Under 
(SAT.  XXXllI.  (1S60),  746).  3^4.-11.  Mvsn^J  0  joins  with  foil  clause,  dt 
^fiApriat,  Omit  with  We.  (so Now.,  Oct.,  Marti).  Or.  merh  (so  Oct.;  cf.  Gu.> 
Now.);  Oort  (7'Ar.  and  ^wiV),  Ksn*^,  —  rniJD]  Hal  n^ 3 so,  —  kbh^]  0  om. 
(so  also  Gu.),  and  adds  i^amy/i/m  jTrom  v.**  (Vol);  S.,  e/i  ^tio^prlav;  H  «i» 
delutum  ;  S  iLSf  tov^^^N  -  Snj  KCSnS,  or  31  'S  (Seb.).  Oort  and  Ru.  om.  lail 
two  words  of  this  verse  as  a  repetition. -^  18.  iS'^insM]  iJ  adds  "and  "(so 
also  Gr.).  Zcydner  (  TASf.  Vl.  249),  a^npK.  —  '^nnn  ^3"iJ  ®  itXij&ct  xal  t4  rd/tuM 
oov  (=  »rnini  ai);  'A.,  rX»7^i;w|i^»«i/f  v6fiovt;  S.,  irXiJ<?i7  i"6^jui»y  /uov  ;  H  mutti- 
//iV«  /^«  w^tfi/  i5  .^alaJf  1t^,  Gr.  (<7^if>6.  H.  i.  469;  so  Oort,  Tk  T, 
and  £wiOt  '^">»^  '";3-».  Hi.  ^n^>n  3^  (so  Wc,  Val.,  Sm.  {RtL  283  f.>,  Gu.»Loft., 
Marti).     Zeydner  {ThSt  VI.  249),  ^nHini   3\    Oet  >n^^n  n^ai. — idj]    Ru, 

nDM9. — ^Tas'm]  %  -"^-^^  ^^)  ^.^^^  =  3&'n  with  obj.  (Seb.).  —  IS.  ^nai 
*a?i3?i]  6  ^wrtaffT^J^ia  tA  fl>7airijM/wi  =  QOinK  D»naT  (Vol),  joined  to  v."; 
2.,  tfwrkt  /iraXX^Xovt;  ©.»  fltffUf  isirfa^p^jf;  'A,,  Ajd-iat  0^p<  0/p*;  F  hth 
j^6'ax  offerent:  %  f^A^^^s  )^b£?-  Oort  and  Ru.  om.  Marti,  i3^m  nat; 
Sim.  ^n  ^nar.^-Tiar]  i&,  'A.,  and  G.  join  to  prec.  context;  ^  Si^t*  Mf  ^i/irtiMrtr 
ffwriay,  Oort  (^M.)  mar.  Marti,  ^n^T*}.  —  i*?3HM  -^rj]  B  xai  4>dy(airi¥  Kpia, 
Oort  (£iw.),'a  'iS^K*^,  Oort  and  Ru. 'a  iS^w^i  nar*  Oet.  >SpK^  ^ra\  — Tpe^i] 
We.  om,  1.  Oort  "ipoi  (cf.  ®).  —  ^3>r^  d^-md]  9  adds  (so  also  Gu.)  koX  iw 
*Afftrvplait  dnd&apra  tpdyorrai,  Hal  transpK^ses  'r*  'D  non  to  end  of  v.*-- — 
14.  niSa^n]  6  re^u^rij.  Besrcdka  (^^'.  ftud^s  /uivts,  1893),  nia^Sn, — 
•nnjoiw]  6  tA  ^e^*o  a^wv  (so  H).  Ru.  vnio-jH  (so  Oort  {Em,),  Marti), 
Gr.  p^njDix.  Oort  treats  v.'*  as  inserted  later  from  Arooa  (to  Scbok,  We., 
Ru.t  GAS.,  Now.,  Marti;  cf.  Seocmann). 
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4.  Since  they  have  made  Mings ^  but  not  f ram  me^  This  b  not  a 
reference  to  (i)  a  contemporary  king,  e^.  Menahem  (cf.  7^)  j* 
nor  to  (2)  the  godless  way  of  choosing  kings  referred  to  in  7^*';t 
nor  to  {3)  the  fact  of  frequent  choosing  and  deposition  of  kings 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet  (ct  f^  8"*  2  K,  15)4  The  prophet 
has  in  mind  rather  the  circumstances  under  which  the  kingdom 
was  divided,  the  establishment  of  Jeroboam  L,  and  the  history 
in  detail,  which  followed  these  events,  §  He  clearly  condemns 
the  schism,  although  this  had  come  about  in  part  as  the  result 
of  prophetic  work  (i  K.  ii^^*  12^'^).  This  contradictioa  is 
one  which  is  to  be  expected  as  between  prophets  of  a  higher 
and  lower  rank,  and  between  those  of  an  earlier  and  later  period. 
"  A  prophet  could  only  declare  the  will  of  God  with  regard  to 
the  particular  case  laid  before  him/'  |  The  contradiction  is 
not  reconciled  by  the  statement  that  while  Jeroboam  was  God's 
choice  the  people  did  not  consult  him  (God)  at  the  time,  or 
that  Jeroboam,  after  being  lold  God's  purpose,  took  wrong  raeaos 
to  accomplish  it.f  The  two  accounts  proceed  &x)m  diifereiit 
points  of  view.  In  one,  the  schism  is  a  punishment  upon  Reho- 
boam  and  his  followers ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  source  of  the  evils 
in  existence  in  the  prophetic  times.  — '  {And)  since  they  have  modi 
princes^  but  I  kne%v  {them)  not^  This  is  only  the  poetical  repetitioa 
of  the  idea  contained  in  the  former  line,  referring  perhaps  to  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  royal  administration ;  **  cC  3*  7^  8***  13* 
To  know  is  to  recognize,  i.e.  to  approve,  regard  as  one's  own,  cL 
Jb.  9**  34*  Ps,  I^  Others,  without  sufficient  ground,  treat  vir'.i 
as  =  iTcn,  and  they  remote  them  ft  (^^^). —  IVith  their  stiver  and 
gold  made  by  them  into  idols'^  Here  for  the  first  time  a  prophet 
speaks  against  making  images  of  Yahweh,  and  while  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam  are  included  (some  limit  the  reference  to  these  {J),  the 
wider  reference  is  to  Israel's  religious  history.  |§  The  prophet 
desires  to  place  together  two  facts  in  Israelis  history,  and  to  shorn 
that  they  are  correlated*  These  are  the  kings  established  by  mesi^ 
and  the  gods  manufactured  by  men;   as  with  one,  so  with  the 
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other.*  —  Thai  they  may  ire  cut  eff\  For  text  v.s.  The  subject  is 
either  the  silver  and  gold,  or  the  ididSff  but  not  the  peaple,  \  If 
^C  is  retaioed,  the  verb  is  collective.  Destnictioo  was,  to  be 
sure,  the  result  of  their  idolatry  ;  but  since  Israel  ^*  knew  or  could 
have  known  "  the  result,  to  engage  in  idolatry  was  to  purpose  de- 
stnictioo. Purpose  and  result  are  not  always  clearly  to  be  distin- 
guished. §  This  clause  breaks  the  continuity  of  thought,  anticipates 
the  idea  that  is  to  follow,  makes  an  incomplete  Itne,  and  spoils  the 
symmetry  of  the  strophic  division ;  it  is  better  to  regard  it  as  a 
gloss,  —  Mine  anger  is  kindled  against  (heni\  This  clause,  trans- 
ferred from  **,  fits  better  in  this  place,  furnishes  the  principal 
idea,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  more  specific  statement  with 
which  v.^  begins.  Its  removal  from  between  *"  and  **  assists 
greatly  in  improving  the  thought  of  vs.'"'*"'*^  ||  {va,)\  cf.  Nu.  ii^ 
2  K-  23^  Is.  5'^.  — 6.  I  ha  the  thy  ealf,  O  Samaria^  This  render- 
ing (based  upon  the  emendation  of  nzm  for  ret)  accords  with  the 
clause  which  precedes  (mine  anger^  etc.),  and  comes  appropriately 
into  close  connection  with  the  first  part  of  v.^  (cf  10^^).  Other 
renderings  based  on  slight  modifications  of  text  {v.s.)  are  :  (i)  he 
loathes  thy  calf,  etc.  ;ir  (2)  he  has  rejected  thy  calf ;  ♦•  (3)  thy  calf 
has  rejected  thee;  ft  (4)  ^^y  calf  is  loathsome  ;  |t  (5)  niy  anger 
has  rejected  thy  calf. §§  "Calf"  is  diminutive  and  sarcastic  for 
bull ;  these  representations  of  Yahweh  were  placed  in  Dan  and 
Bethel,  perhaps  also  in  Samaria  and  Gilgal ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
Samaria  is  here  a  district ;  cf.  7'  8*  10* '  13**  On  **  v^,  —  Mow 
lang  will  they  be  incapable  of  punishment  /]  This  gloss  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  feeling  of  some  later  reader,  ||  ||  being  entirely  paren- 
thetical in  its  tone  ;  cf.  Je.  13*^.  The  thought  is  not  clear.  Is  it 
interrogation  If  1[  or  exclamation?  •••  Is  it  incapacity  for  inno- 
cency,  i.e.  inability  to  clear  themselves  of  guilt,ttt  or  freedom  from 
punishment }  J  J  which  is  despaired  of  ?  Although  the  former  mean- 
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ing  for  133  is  found  in  Git  ao*  P^.  a6*  73",  the  coDtext  wbich  de- 
scribes the  anger  and  loathing  of  Yahweh  favors  the  latter^  and  this 
is  supported  by  Je.  25"  (cf.  Ex.  21*^).  The  presence  of  "BO  iB  so 
many  cases  favors  the  former  view.  It  is  unnecessary'  to  read  ye 
for  i/t€y  {v.sJ).  For  other  unapproved  suggestions,  r^.  —  S.  J^^r  ^ui 
of  hrad  is  //]  This  clause  states  the  ground  for  Yahweh's  loathiDg 
of  the  calf,  and,  with  *•  transferred  and  **"  treated  as  a  gloss,  jodns 
itself  directly  to  the  principal  clause.  The  images  of  Yahweh  have 
never  been  sanctioned  by  him.  The  fact  that  these  images  arc  of 
entirely  human  origin  furnishes  the  basis  for  Yahweh*s  scorn  (cf. 
13*  Is.  37**  40*****  41^),  The  \  of  K'CT)  seems  to  be  superfluous. 
If  retained,  it  would  be  read  is  this  aisa,  referring  to  the  kings, 
who,  like  the  idols,  were  without  divine  approval*  This  calf  is 
something  which  has  its  origin  in  Israel.  The  phrase  in  contrast 
with  Israel  is  not  "  other  nations,"  as  if  the  prophet  was  meedng 
the  plea  that  this  custom  was  of  foreign  origin.*  The  next  clause 
finishes  and  amplifies  the  thought*  —  A  smith  made  it  and  if  is  n^t 
God'\  Cf.  13*;  it  has  no  real  existence.  The  people  addressed 
have  evidently  come  to  believe  that  the  image  and  God  are 
identical.  The  prophet  assures  them  that  it  is  from  Israel  and  is 
not  Cktd.f  —  Like  splinters  Samaria's  calf  shall  decome]  Utter 
destruction  awaits  this  emblem  of  and  substitute  for  deity.  This 
reads  3  for  *3  (z^-r.),  and  makes  the  clause  a  part  of  the  general 
sentence  beginning  with  this  verse.     On  D^natt?  vS, 

4.  D^]  Not  empli.,  but  introdudng  the  circ.  cL,  GR.  142  a,  b.    It  is  poorible 

to  omit  it  as  a  dittograph,  in  which  case  the  first  two  vbs,  would  be  coordtnate 
with  TTjj  but  vJ, — n*!rn]  Cf.  n*Dn,  Dn.  ti"';  so  here  one  cod.  of  Kcnn. 
and  two  of  dc  R*;  cf»  also  Dn.  9*'.  For  the  form,  cf.  GK.  671/;  cf-  Rii,V 
reading  (i'.j.)*  —  "^^"^  DPD3]  The  subj.  of  the  pass,  *w;,  which  in  the  act.  would 
take  double  obj.,  K6.  327  w.  This  makes  a  third  consec.  drc.  cl.  —  le-rj  To 
be*  read  ^^cy  pass.  ptcp.»  followed  by  the  S  of  agent  (GK.  121/)  although  *• 
might  also  ine«in  here  for.  —  |?G*^]  Here  points  to  an  end  inevitably  inrolved 
in  the  action  described  by  the  principal  vb.,  but  none  the  less  deplorable;  cf, 
K6.  396  ^,  —  ft.  njTK]  Cf*  ©  imv.  It  is  not  to  be  connected  with  njr  ^  to  s/inJt 
(cf.  Is.  19**) »  but  with  nat  =  t&  loaiht,  reject  (cf.  v,'  Ps.  43");  cf.  Assyr.  dnft  = 
A?  Bt  angry  (BOB.)  —  i*^3r]  Not  Hoph.,  but  an  old  Qal  pass,;  cf.  Ko.  L  L 
p.  407;  GK.  69  n  —  S,  Mvii]  If  1  is  retained,  it  is  strengthening  and  ^ 
fl/M,  Ka.  375/.  —  rin]   Emph.  pos.  —  Q^33B»]   This  has  been :  (i)  connected 
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with  the  Arab,  v.^^^,  to  kindU^  hum  (ct  Schultens  on  Jb.  \9\  U.  the 
splinter  with  which  one  kindles  a  fire;  also  with  Arab.  SeHbtth  =  slice,  little 
piece  (Evr,);  (2)  corrected  to  onar  (cf.  Is,  i»  30^*)  (St.);  (3)  derived  from 
the  Aram.  338^  =  hreaJk;  cf.  H2V  fragment  {Thes.;  K6.  II.  i.  p.  71;  Now.), 
and  ^^^*A«,  to  cut.  V,  N6.  Mand.  Gram,  140;  Hoffm.  ZAIV,  III.  121 ; 
We.  in  loc.-'-v  '?jp]  a.  K3.  Hauptprobleme,  53 ff. 

7.  For  they  saw  wind  and  they  reap  whirhuindT^  A  further 
statement  and  explanation  of  the  coming  destruction.  Wind  rep- 
resents the  nothingness,  the  utter  failure,  of  their  present  policy ; 
but  the  outcome  is  still  more  serious,  viz.  whirlwind^  that  which 
is  itself  destructive ;  cf.  10"*.  —  A  seed  which  has  no  stalk"]  ^b  is 
difficult  (z/.j.).  According  to  iBttU,  //  has  no  stalk,  the  pronoun 
refers  to  Israel,  but  in  that  case  'th  would  be  expected.  If  taken 
as  suggested,*  rh  would  be  expected  instead  of  1^,  for  nop  is 
feminine.  The  fact  of  the  symmetry  gained  by  this  reading  is, 
however,  convincing.  —  Which  yields  no  grain]  i.e.  is  utterly 
worthless.  —  If  perchance  it  were  to  yield,  strangers  would  devour 
it]  All  that  Israel  might  hope  to  gain  will  pass  over  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.f  The  figure  continues  through  to  the  end,  J  and  does 
not  go  over  in  the  latter  half  to  a  description  of  actual  events.  §  — 
8.  Israel  is  swallowed  up]  The  nation  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
practically  ruined.  The  prophet  is  speaking  of  the  present,  not 
the  future,  ||  as  appears  from  the  tense  (cf.  xnuba^  v.^,  ind  from 
the  following  parallel  phrase  rn  nro.T  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  fruit  shall  be  swallowed,  for  i^aa  is  not  a 
prophetic  perfect.**  —  Already  are  they  among  the  nations]  This 
is  the  simple  prose  interpretation  of  the  figures  which  have  been 
used  (cf.  7^.  The  process  of  scattering,  i,e.  the  loss  of  indepen- 
dence, has  begun,  though  they  do  not  appreciate  it.  With  this 
clause  there  has  been  associated  the  gloss,  like  a  vessel  in  which 
is  no  pleasure]  This,  however,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  thought  of 
the  context.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  simile,  denoting  something 
unserviceable  and  worthless;  cf.  Je.  22**  48*. —  9.  For  they  have 
gone  up  to  Assyria]  This  fact  is  cited,  not  as  a  punishment  to 
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be  inflicted  upon  ihem,  viz.  the  exile,  but  as  an  act  of  faithlessness 
and  guilL  This  statement  presents  still  more  literally  and  specific 
cally  the  exact  situation.  Note  (i)  Israel  is  swallowed  tip; 
(2)  (the  more  prosaic  form  of  the  same  thought)  they  are  already 
among  the  nations;  and  now  (3)  (the  very  speciiic  expression) 
they  have  gone  up  to  Assyria*  The  going  up  to  Assyria  wsla  for 
assistance  and  marked  dependence  upon  a  foreign  power. — 
A  wild  ass  taking  his  way  ^y  himself^  This  is  not  Assyria,*  btst 
Israel  ;t  Tor  (1)  it  is  to  Israel  that  the  application  of  the  fig  ;: 
appropriate,  viz.  wilfulness;  (2)  there  is  a  pun  on  the  u 
inc  and  D'"^EK.  The  wild  ass  usually  moves  in  droves,  J  but  this 
representation  of  solitariness  marks  Israel's  case  as  all  the  more 
peculiar.  Perhaps  this  clause  should  go  with  the  foUowijig,  §  but 
it  is  more  natural  \  to  take  K"ic  as  figurative  of  wilfulness  than 
as  denoting  love  of  independence  (cf.  Gn.  16"^!^  39^*^;),  as  the 
connection  with  the  following  would  involve.  —  Ephraim  gtvtt 
lovc'gifts'\  These  are  the  gifts  by  means  of  which  Israel  sought 
connection  with  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Wellhausen's  suggestion 
to  substitute  **  Egypt "  for  **  Ephraim,'*  rendering,  to  Egypt  th^ 
give  love-gifts^  is  strongly  supported  by  the  parallelism;  cf,  0, — 
10.  Also  if  they  give  themselves  among  the  nation s^  /  must  h&» 
gather  them  i/a]  This  verse  is  a  later  addition .f  This  is  at  oocc 
apparent  if  C^pK  is  taken  as  a  promise  to  gather  them  after  they 
have  been  scattered  among  the  nations  in  exile;  but  it  is  clear 
also  upon  the  other  interpretation*  As  Simson  has  pointed  out,  no 
single  word  of  this  entire  verse  is  of  certain  meaning.  In  ***•  the 
thought  turns  on  the  interpretation  of  ci^pK ;  the  suffix  refers  to 
Israelf**  not  to  the  naiions.ff  The  verbal  idea  is  not  a  promise^  J{ 
but  a  threat,  §§  If  the  nations  were  to  have  been  gathered  agal 
Israel,  something  indicating  this  would  have  been  inserted.  It 
Israel  that  is  to  be  gathered  in,  i.e.  brought  back  home,  put  under 
restraint,  imprisoned,  deprived  of  judgment,  taken  into  exile ;  d 


•  Dathe,  Bauer,  Eich.,  SchriJ.  $  Sim.,  et  at. 

t  Ma..  Ros..  Hi..  Sim.,  Or.  ||  So  Now. 

t  See  an.  "  Ass/'  £B.  ^  Marti  cm.  to •  as  &  glc 

••  AE..  Ca.1.  Ew..  Wa..  Chc„  We,.  Now.,  tial, 

ft  Ki..  Os,.  Maa..  Hi.,  Or.,  ^  aL  H  Umh.»  Hd.,  et  at, 

§}  Stuck.  Wa*,  Cbe.,  We.,  Now.,  ti  al. 
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2Ut  ^8f.  gu  ^»^  'pi^jg  entering  into  relationship  with  outside  nations 
must  cease.  "  The  time  has  come  for  me  to  check  their  nvisp!aced 
activity.'*  '3  C3  means  therefore  rt'^n  t/ (cf.  9^''  Is,  1^*  Ps.  23^)  rather 
than  yea  though,^  I3n*  is  treated,  of  course,  Uke  the  *Jm  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  —  And  they  must  cease  far  a  while  frotn  the  anointing 
of  kings  and  princes^  Here  the  uncertainty  turns  first  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  "hrr\*  Three  principal  suggestions  may  be  considered  ac- 
cording as  the  word  is  taken  from  :  (i)  bbn,  to  begin,  i,e,  they  begin 
to  be  diminished  f  (QS?Q  =  tnf.),  or  to  become  less  (lacs  =  adv,)  X 
on  account  of  the  burden,  etc. ;  (2)  b^n,  to  be  in  pain,  to  grittye^ 
and  pointed  without  the  Daghesh  s'^rM  (so  10  Mss.  and  44  Edi- 
tions §),  i>»  and  they  shall  suffer,  or  grieve  a  little  on  account  of, 
^tc. ;  I  (5)  *nn,  the  text  being  changed  to  "h^^^  (^■■f-)*  ''^-  ^^^^ 
they  will  cease  far  a  Httie  (or  soan)^  etc.  Adopting  the  third,  it 
is  better  also  to  adopt  the  %  text,  P0aa,  from  anointings  instead 
of  KtTttD  {v,s^.  The  latter  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  the 
tribute  imposed  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  onu  ^So  being  taken  in 
annexion,  king  of  princes^  With  the  second  suggestion  made 
above,  this  would  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  context  in  yielding  a 
statement  having  the  force  of  a  threat.  The  ^  text,  however, 
furnishes  an  easier  solution,  and  one  especially  appropriate.  There 
will  be  a  ceasing,  says  the  prophet,  from  this  continual  anointing 
of  kings  and  princes  (a  case  of  asyndeton).  In  this  interpretation, 
ei?D  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  soon  (cf.  Ps.  2"  81^*)  m  for  a 
little  while.  The  latter  is  of  course  the  more  usual  and,  here,  the 
more  caustic. 

T.  *3]  Cf.  vs.^**^^**.  — nrij;o]  On  the  final  r>_  cf,  nr^i;,  10^*  Ei.  28";  also 
rtn^rr,  Ps.  ^\  ^r.^?"!*  ^^-  2^**  J  ^^  *cc.  cf.  K6.  287  b\  GK.  90/;  Dr.  §  182  Ohs, 
Note  the  assonMce  in  ?iQp,  nsi,  and  no,-«.  —  ^*?3]  Cf  K6.  352  €\  GK,  152  /.— 
»^i«]  Cf.  Ko,  390  j;  BSZ.  18.— r  111  ^S:r3]  An  elliptical  rcL  cL,  GK,  155  t; 
Ko.  3801-.  — 9.  «^b]  On  gender,  K6.  247/;  Albrecht,  ZAW.  XVI.  (1896) 
68;  on  dcri%»  Jcnsco,  Koimohgie,  \\o\  cf,  As»yr»  parti,  which,  however,  mean* 
multt  wild  ass  being  purlmu;  for  other  figures,  cf.  Je.  2**  Jb.  24^  —  urn]  PI, 
with  coll.  noun,  cf.  Ju.  5^***.  —  3^3n«*]  PL  of  psycholog.  experience;  cf.  also 
on^  Ct,  i*^*j  D*3J>,  Er.  33"*;  cf,  K6.  262^,  — 10.  ^3  aj]  Ko,  339/.  — iSmi] 
Cf,  GK*  lit  Wi  N«     Inapf.  continuing  a  historical  present,  Ko.  366^.  — 13^] 


*  But  cf.  BDE<  169,  Dr«  143,       f  Ma.,  Ros.,  Ke, 
I  CaL,  Styck,  New.,  H<L,  SJm.,  Wtl.;  cl  Gu. 
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11,   /Vr  Efkrtim  a£/  4U<i^  jibmv  jLJtor^  Ii  «^  t&e 


nr^tu^n  ^I.u  i-'>  'Jsaz  zrjt  acre  larrnrr^  adered  (or  aitsss  bout) 

r^jtcT,^,,  .tAxjc^  'JrjiZ  zJzjt  r^^^^jsztt  at  rxxa  is  cne.  ¥iaL  tbt  diis 
flw-.:^>i'>'-ir./^.  of  2^::^^%  r*si-a  3er*i7  i«  *T««nif:»      If 

<vf  tivt  r*'.r-iirft>,  v-c  tuitaz.:::^  wry^Iii  be  rfiat  Egftrarm^s 
m  al'i  t^.: \  «^i  ^  M'J'e^  aicn/.wLiKt^  i^.  to  seczre  opiataon  of  sb  ;  a 
y-^r^f^f:  wr,yJc»  th«  v^ry^tvl  x<mber  ihciwi  to  csie  been  fbtile ;  bat 
fi,A  />%  .\  ^jkx^M  rosAatfin:  wits  this  period.  It  secxDS  beno; 
U»^-;f/f-s,  V/  orr.;t  tr^t  w>rd  in  tha  nae  (rj-.).  —  Tinr  «rr  M§  Urn 
aiiart  — for  nnnini^\  Wrai  was  thocxgh:  to  be  actioo  deseiiiug 
<y>rArr*'^ri^l)t;ori  h  r»riri<mr^d.  The  more  ahsus,  die  greater  and 
d^ep^r  1)  hrai^rn  ^;;It«  ic*^  is  zkot  used  in  a  docbie  iifiwe,  t  viz- 
tfi^  ^m  of  the  act  and  the  calamity  resolting  from  the  act,  ance 
the  Utter  idea  '\%  n^it  possible  in  this  connection.!  To  retain  die 
HcH?  of  the  firu  line  involves  a  repetition  amounting  to  taatdogr, 
and  ffTiztly  mcuktrw,  instead  of  strengthening,  the  sense.  |  It  is 
not  /Tnoij;(h  Xf)  uv;  the  word  in  one  sense  in  the  first  line,  and  in 
an';th'rr  »n  the  s'^-ond.  — 12.  Were  I  to  write  for  him  by  mxriaJs 
my  law\  ]  Kar  h  word  of  this  much-disputed  sentence  presents 
Hi^h'.'ilti'rH.  h  (a)  the  Qr\  '5-  to  be  accepted  with  the  render- 
mV,  the  muttitwie%  of  my  iawis)^  or  my  many  laws^  or  /^  excel- 
lrnfte%  of  my  law^^^  or  the  f^reat  things  of  etc,;W  or  {Jb)  the 
K'thU'h  •S*^,  hy  myriaits^  \  \  or  the  ten  thousand  things  of  etc, ;  %%  or 
ir)  s-  nil  or  r"S-.,1i*;  multitudes  ;  or  (//)  ^rt,***  M^  a'£?ril!r  of  my 
law( \)7  Ih  (/z)  the  sg.  T7r,  wy  /^a/, ttt  or  {b)  the  pi.  •rrm  |} J 
to  b#!  jipfrrr*-d?  C!f.  also  (c)  the  combination  T"^r^  -■'•§§§  Is 
STrit  (//)  to  be  taken  as  Qal,  or  (b)  changed  to  Hiph.  =  cause 
to  write  ;\\\  and,  in  the  former  case,  is  it  i^c)  an  historical  present 


•  Che.  t  Ma..  Hi.  }$  RV.  W  Oct 

fOr.  \\\i\,  nil  Wc.^/fl/.(t/j.). 

II  So  Now.  «K»»inm  Kw.,  Md.  •••  Gr.,  Oort    (t-.j.).  tff  Sim. 
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indicating  that  what  had  occurred  was  continuing  still;  ♦  or  (^)  a 
future,  I  wiil  write ;  -^  or  (^)  a  present  perfect,  I  have  written :  { 
or  (/)  a  past, /wr<?^ ;  §  or  (^)  ao  imperfect  of  custonrary  action, 
I  am  wont  to  write  ;  \  or  (A)  hypotheticai,  were  I  to  write  ^  etc.^ 
though  I  wrote^  etc.%  The  importance  of  this  utterance  lies  in 
the  testimony  which  it  furnishes  to  the  existence  of  laws  or  a  code 
of  laws  in  Hosea's  time.  We  decide  first  in  favor  of  T3%  myriad 
(although  this  occurs  elsewhere  only  among  late  writers,  vJ.)^ 
because  :  {a)  ^an  as  a  plural  occurs  nowhere  else ;  {b)  nothing  is 
gained  by  substituting  si  or  any  of  its  cognate  forms,  all  convey- 
ing the  same  idea,  that  of  multitude^  an  idea  which  itself  is  identical 
with  that  of  lan,  ten  thousand ^  (r)  while  "naT  is  easy  and  plausible, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how^  if  once  it  had  a  position  in  the 
text,  anything  could  have  been  allowed  to  lake  its  place.  It 
follows,  almost  without  argument,  that  my  laws  (pL)  (for  which 
no  consonantal  change  is  required)  combines  more  easily  with 
myriad  or  ten  thousand  than  does  my  law  (sg,)  ;  for  the  thought 
plainly  in  Hosea's  mind  was  the  niultiplicity,  and  not  the  unity, 
of  the  laws.  Little  can  be  said  for  the  Hiph.,  /  eause  to  write ; 
it  only  remains  to  settle  the  tense  force  of  SinSK.  If  the  writer 
had  intended  past  or  present  perfect,  i>-  if  he  had  wished  to  mark 
it  as  a  definite  fact,  he  would  naturally  have  used  the  perfect 
tense.  The  present,  whether  historical  or  voluntative,  fails  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  context,  although  both  would  emphasize 
the  idea  that  the  laws  were  still  in  process  of  being  written  or 
collected,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  collection  w\ts  not  yet 
finished.  The  future  makes  no  sense  whatever*  Upon  the  whole 
the  hypothetical  force  seems  to  be  preferable,  Were  I  to  write  my 
laws  fy  myriads f  i,e,  if  I  were  to  write  laws  so  many  that  they 
could  not  be  numbered ;  or,  if  the  laws  that  have  been  written 
should  be  increased  indefinitely  (to  ten  thousand),  —  a  statement 
which  presupposes :  (a)  that  in  Hosea's  time  the  custom  was 
established  of  reducing  instruction  to  writing  ;  ••  (d)  the  possibil- 
ity of  increasing  the  number,  i>.  a  conception  that  the  list  was 
incomplete  j  ft    (0  that  the  laws  in  existence  were  not  being  ob- 


I  Che. 


•  Ke,  f  €T.  J  *aC.  AV.  $  RV. 
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served,  although  the  prophets  were  defending  them  (cf.  4*^)  ;  and 
consequently  (d)  that  the  y  weie  not  the  cere  mania/  laws  regulat- 
ing the  work  of  the  priests,  for  this  work  the  prophet  condemns 
because  he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  part  of  Yahweh*s  instructioo 
(cf.  Is*  i"*^),*  but  rather  prophetic  instructions,  laws  relating 
to  "civil  justice  and  the  applications  of  a  plain  but  religiously 
sanctioned  morality  (cf.  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
Ex.  2o''^-23*'),**  t  Among  the  prophets  idrah  =  instmctioa^  and 
refers  to  the  admonition  of  the  prophets  (cf  Is.  i'*  2*  S'*  Je*  iS"  ^ 
26*-^  Ez.  7*°  Is.  42^  Hg.  2*^  Zc,  7^^.  In  Deuteronomy  statutes  and  ■ 
judgments  is  the  phrase  which  expresses  the  idea  of  law  ;  while 
tdrah  is  still  used  of  oral  instruction.  I  It  is  urged  §  against  this 
interpretation  :  (i)  that  the  analogy  of  other  Semitic  religions,  in 
which,  from  the  first,  the  ceremonial  and  ethical  appear  together, 
is  against  the  position  that  the  instruction  referred  to  was  ethical 
rather  than  ceremonial ;  (2)  that  this  proposition  does  not  explain 
the  fundamental  significance  of  the  symbolism  of  ceremony  in 
ancient  religions ;  and  (3)  the  existence  of  such  ceremonial  ele- 
ments in  the  Decalogue  and  Book  of  the  Covenant ;  while  (4)  there 
stands  against  it  the  presupposition  of  an  extensive  priestly  law  in 
Deuteronomy.  It  is  maintained,  still  further ||  :  (i)  that  even 
granting  the  hypothetical  translation,  the  passage  proves  **  the 
existence  of  a  detailed  and  copious  law  embracing  the  subject 
of  sacrifice,  which  the  prophet  held  to  be  from  God,  and  charged 
both  priests  and  people  with  neglecting** ;  (2)  that,  however,  the 
tense  (pC)  of  laero  renders  the  hypothetical  construction  impossi- 
ble, and  favors  the  treatment  of  3^nDK  as  historical  (cf,  Ps,  loj^) ; 
and  (3)  that  the  hypothetical  explanation  involves  certain  incon- 
gruities which  are  fatal,  e,g,  would  ten  thousand  requirements  be 
more  likely  to  secure  obedience  than  a  smaller  number? If  —  As 
those  of  a  stranger  they  wauid  Be  accounted '\  and  therefore  of  no 

is  by  no  means  a  closed  and  completed  whole,  handed  down  from  antiquity,  but 
the  continuous  and  ever  renewed  indication  to  Israel  of  Yahweh's  will." 

•  We.  Prol,  57. 

t  Che ;  cf.  Briggs,  Tk4  Htxateuck,  14 ;  Carpenter  and  Haiford-Banersby,  TSU 
HtxattHch,  L  19. 

t  Cf.  Addis.  Tkt  Doatments  0/  the  Htxateuck,  II.  34.  N.  i.  }  Or. 

Ij  Green,  M^sts  and  iht  ProphtU,  114, 

f  Cf.  Sm.  Mem  apud  Prophetas,  13;  Now.H. 
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binding  force ;  for  how  could  the  laws  of  one  nation  be  regarded 
as  authoritative  by  another?  Cf.  Gn,  19".  The  matter  may  be 
summed  up :  Hosea  condemns  those  of  his  time,  priests  and  peo- 
ple, who  are  observing  in  great  detail  a  sacrificial  cult  (v.")  and 
accuses  them,  although  they  are  very  busy  in  the  observance  of 
this  cult,  of  having  forgotten  Yabweh  (4*^).  These  people,  he  says, 
would  count  even  a  myriad  of  Yahweh's  laws,  if  they  were  written 
for  them,  as  the  prophecy  of  a  stranger  and  therefore  as  not  bind- 
ing. They  have  in  mind  nothing  but  offerings  ;  they  forget  the 
divine  instructions  delivered  by  the  prophets.  — 13.  Afy  offerings 
of  ,  .  ,  they  sacrifice  fleshy  and  they  eat  //]  The  easiest  disposi- 
tion of  the  words  "m  'n5T,  and  the  one  most  common,  is  to  render 
my  sac nficiai gifts  {pj\)  they  sacrifice ,  etc.,  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  sacrifice,  with  them,  is  nnerely  formal,  the  important 
thing  being  the  **  luxury  of  a  dinner  of  flesh-meat  *' ;  •  but  this 
is  almost  meaningless  in  this  connection.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  slightly  varying  translations,  sacrifices  of  my  own 
gifts;\  as  a  sacrifice  of  my  gifts,  J  etc.  Essenti^dly  different  arc 
the  interpretations  which  understand  'Sn-n  to  mean  raw  flesh 
{vj,)^%  or  roast  sacrifices  (r./.)*  II  ®  {v^s,)  connects  the  first 
two  words  with  the  preceding,  viz.  "  and  my  laws  were  reckoned 
as  those  of  a  stranger,  the  beloved  sacrifices**;  while  some  treat 
them  as  a  gloss  and  thus  secure  the  simple  reading,  they  sacrifice 
flesh  ami  they  eat  it.%  There  is  not  yrtxy  great  choice  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  difficulties,  —  Yahweh  having  no  delight  in  them"} 
On  HY^,  7'j\  This  is  the  important  point.**  Whatever  the  pre- 
ceding words  mean,  they  were  intended  to  describe  a  cultus,  a 
worship,  in  which  Yahweh  took  no  pleasure,  and  consequently 
JVmif  mtist  he  remember  their  gtiilt^  Now  —  at  last;  the  consum- 
mation has  been  reached.  Patience  is  exhausted;  he  must  re- 
member^ i>.  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  remember  and  to  take 
notice  of  their  guilt  (cf.  7^*  9"  Je,  14*'* ;  in  all  of  which,  as  here,  the 
verb  in  the  parallel  member  is  ipc,  visits  punish,)  —  And  visit 
their  j|«]  The  usual  and  frequent  technical  term  for  punishment, 
—  Since  they  to  Egypt  shaii  return}  Cf.  9**  11".    This  is  either  a 

•  Ki,.  Hd..  Ke.,  St.,  Che,  BOB.  J  Sim.  i  Or. 

t  SCuck,  Hes,;  cf.  Bauer,  }  Ew.  %  Oort,  Ru, 

**  But  Marti  om.  thii  phrase  as  a  gloss. 
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poetical  expression  for  captivity  in  general ;  or  a  prediction  of  cap- 
tivity in  Egypt,  parallel  with  the  more  frequent  prediction  of  an 
Assyrian  captivity.  In  favor  of  the  second  supposition  may  be 
cited  (i)  the  repetition  of  the  threat  {v,s,),  (2)  the  threat  in 
Is.  7^*  of  a  double  invasion  from  Egypt  and  Assyria,  (3)  the  con- 
stant vacillation  between  the  two  political  parties,  one  of  which 
advocated  alliance  with  Egypt,  the  other  with  Assyria;  but  abo^-e 
all  (4)  the  predictions  of  restoration  from  Egypt  in  Is.  11** 
Mi.  7**.  It  would  be  interesting  tf  in  this  connection  it  could  be 
shown  that  0's  addition  to  this  verse  (zu.),  and  in  Assyria  ^ry 
shall  eat  the  unclean  thing,  were  anything  but  a  gloss  borrowed 
from  9'**  — 14.  And  so  Israel  /argot  his  maker  and  buiii  palaces 
This  verse  is  a  later  addition,!  for  (i)  the  reference  to  Judah  i 
uncalled  for;  (2)  the  style  resembles  that  of  Amos  rather  t 
Ho  sea ;  (3)  the  natural  conclusion  of  the  discourse  is  in  yJ 
V.**  only  weakens  the  climax;  (4)  the  thought  of  Yahweh  as 
IsraePs  creator  is  unexpected  in  Hosea's  time  ;  (5)  the  verse  is 
superfluous  in  the  strop  hie  system.  The  abandonment  of  Yahweh 
in  the  opinion  of  the  prophet  is  contemporaneous  with  and  in 
proportion  to  the  steps  taken  to  exhibit  self-dependence,  I\ilaees 
(rather  than  the  more  common  rendering  of  lyh'srn  tempirs)  must 
be  understood  (zm.),  since  we  may  ascribe  neither  to  Hosea 
nor  to  a  later  author  the  opinion  that  the  building  of  the 
temple  was  a  wicked  thing.  —  And  Judah  multiplied  fencti 
ciHes\  The  poetic  parallel  for  the  preceding  statement-  —  And 
so  I  will  send  fire  upon  his  cities,  and  it  shall  devour  his  paia£es\ 


1 


11.  HCMiS  icj  If  fHUT  stands,  an  interesting  esse  of  repetition  of  a  series 
of  words,  H.  39,  5<j,  rtn.  (/).  — 12.  3>ri3M]  Q'rt  shortens  the  longer  form  of 
K'^hlbh. — 131]  Q*'rl  changes  ^  of  Kthlbh  to  v  thus  securing  a  pU  cstr. — 
'»3arnjJ  Fojr  pass,  used  with  ace,,  v^  Pr.  ly^;  also  frequently,  ni  here,  with  5» 
cf  is.  s"*  29W  Jb,  i8«;  K5.  338  v,  j^,  e.  On  d  f.  in  b^,  cf.  GK,  13  r.— 
IS.  ^PDM  ,  .  .  *i5r^]  Parallel  act^,  hence  1  rather  than  'D^\  K6.  370^  — 
14.  ^nrtSri]  Waw  consec.  with  pf,  =  iropf.  of  threat,  as  seen  from  the  coo- 
text,  although  no  tictenniiiing  word  precedes  ^    cf-  also  4'»  lO**;    K6,  367  j^. 

•  Cf*.  however,  Gu.    Marti  treats  simte  tk^y  to  Egyft,  etc.,  also  as  a  gloss* 
t  So  Sta.  G 11. 1, 577 :  SchoU,  Oort,  We. ;  Che.  in  WRS.  Propk.  XVJ  I.  ff. ;  GAS., 
Now,:  Marti.  EB,  siaa;  «/a/./but  cf.  Kue.  EmL  {67,  8-xo;  Co.  EinL  §  «7,  3. 
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§  U.  liraal's  exile  -^  a  breaking  up  of  aociaL  and  religions 
habits.  9>"^,  Israel  should  not  rejoice  loo  loudly  in  her  har- 
vest and  vintage  feasts,  since,  on  account  of  her  adultery,  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  there  will  be  no  threshing-floors  nor  wine- 
vats,  no  hbaiions  nor  offerings ;  for  all  food  will  be  unclean,  and 
all  who  eat  unclean  (vs.^  *^).  Israel  is  to  be  carried  into  exile 
in  Assyria  or  Egypt,  where  it  will  be  impossible  to  celebrate 
feasts  and  festivals,  and  her  own  land  will  be  thorns  and  thistles 
(vs,****),  Israel's  days  of  visitation  are  coming, — ^days  of  bitter 
experience,  when  prophets  and  spiritual  guides  will  have  been 
driven  mad  because  of  Israel's  faithlessness,  and  because  of  the 
opposition  which  they  encounter,  —  days  of  dire  punishment 
(vs/0- 

This  piece  h  marked  by  a  pecytiar  definiteness  mnd  clearness.  Perhaps 
v.^  fonns  an  exception  to  this  statement.  It  consists  of  three  strophes,  each 
of  which  is  introduced  by  a  three  •membered  clause,  after  wbich  come  perfectly 
regular  couplets:  strophe  I,  3  +  2  +  2  +  2  +  2;  strophe  2,  3  +  2  +  2  +  2; 
strophe  3,  3  +  2+2  +  2»  Strophe  t  warns  against  the  heathenish  joy  of  their 
celebrations^  for  soon  there  will  be  no  hbatiuns  nor  sacrifices.  Strophe  2 
announces  the  exile,  during  which  the  celebration  of  feast-days  and  festivals 
will  be  impossible.  Strophe  3  describes  days  of  visitation.  The  following 
modifications  are  to  be  adopted:  (i)  the  transfer  of  v,'  to  precede  v.^; 
(2)  the  treatment  of  v.*  as  a  gloss. 


1.  ^^j-Sm]  0  fiijii  tv^paiwov;  so  &Tt^t  all  rea/Iing  Sk.  Om,  as  a  glo« 
repeating  ncE^n  hn,  Marti,  "^jn  S«.  —  a^zpj]  Some  codd.  of  Kcnn.  and  de  R, 
D^Djja  (so  ftlso  Abarb.t  Ros.,  Gr.)^  IL  adds  itrrai.  — ^T^J  £  Vi  ^^. — 
|ji]  Oni.  with  S  as  a  dittog.  of  ju  (v.*) ;  this  yields  a  trimeter  line  and  permits 
pj  (v.*)  to  follow  closely  upon  nuij,  a  construction  demanded  by  the  context. 

—  8.  ojn»]  Read,  with  0,  iyyv  o<>toi5i,  nn*  (so  Houtsma,  We.,  Oort  (TAT, 
and  Em.)^  Gu.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oct.,  Marti).  S  ^at^^jaJ  =  cn^,  (Seb.).— 
-13]  Read,  with  B&VW^  S3;  so  Bab,  cod.  (so  also  Dathc,  Ew.,  Bauer,  Wc., 
Gr.,  Oort,  Loft.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  GAS,,  Now,,  Get,,  Marti),  —  8,   i3C*]  0  Kart^xr^ffaif 

—  13KH.— 35ri]  0  Kart^tcrtafv  =  3t*^;  "B  om.  \  —  €.  i3"*r]  Read  ^^-^r  (»o  Kuc, 
//r^!  Lict,  1882.  pp,  312  f.;  Oort,  TA  T  and  Em.;  VaU  We.,  Gu^  Loft.,  Ru., 
GAS.,  Now.,  Marti).  Gr.  3-^r\  Gardner,  nap'  (cf.  Ex,  13"  Lv.  i8«1).— 
m^nat]  Join,  contrary  to  accents,  with  what  precedes;  so  S;  but  0F  join 
with  following.  —  cnSj]  Gardner,  un^  ••3.  —  O'jw]  ^  pl^S^^  — on'']  IL  ^W, 
Read  ovrh  (so  Kue,  //iM.  LicL  1 882,  pp,  312  f.;  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em,;  Wc^ 
VaL,  Go.,  Ru,,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oct.,  Marti).  — wia^]  GAS.  tHO^  —  5,  orS] 
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5  pL  (io  tlio  GAS.).— «.  laSn  nja]  Gr.  rfn  p  =  1/  etc;  Ifarti*  B^  tu 
Read,  with  We^  VaU  and  Now.,  1^.  — -t9o]  J6  Wjn^  =  -«V3.  Read,  wkb 
We.,  -^iSTK  (fo  VaL,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Ro.  om.  as  a  doable  of  [=*]"«sr, 
and  supplies  the  town-name  onjaan  before  0S3pr. — T:ns]  0  M«x/^'  (= 
rcn?),  due  to  confusion  of  1  with  foU.  ^  and  consequent  resemblance  to 
familiar  rrss  (VoL).  Z.  rd  hnBvijJiiiara.  Gr.  |09C.  Maiti,  o-TT^np.  Read, 
with  Hi.,  '-tens  for  "^  tt:  (so  We.;  Oort,  Em,;  VaL,  Oet,  H^)? — aB03^] 
Gardner,  3=-i3^.  HaL  cn^ns.  Some  codd.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R.  otaj^  (so 
Ru.).  Marti  om.  as  gloss.  — ricp]  6  5Xctfpot  =  rpic  (VoL).  iS  Ui|paa.— 
Oten'^]  9  ffXi;pon>/ii^ci  a^6  =  isn«^  (fo  also  Ru.).  —  7.  ^n^]  0  ca«M#f 
^eroi  =  jn'.  Now.  and  We.'  J^^  —  ^N-isr>]  Ru.  adds  ^fN  and  transfen  here 
from  V.',  rnSn  on  a*"^oit,  the  text  being  changed. — ncoBrn  naii  -pip  3->  •>p] 
9  ^6  roO  tX^vs  rwr  dduciwr  ^ov  ^Xiy^i^  /iai>(a  ^ov  =  n^l  T|9  3*1  ^ 
nrsvc  (Vol.) ;  S  om.  conj.  with  9,  and  derives  noers  firom  nelEr  ^.finakt 
(Seb.);  Y  renders  last  clause  et  muUitudinem  amentiae.  Read  J^K^pnn  r^ 
(so  Ru.,  Now.;  t/.f.),  and,  with  Now.,  transfer  nco&D  to  beginning  of  y.*. 
Gr.  ncorrn  aii  (so  We.,  Oort  {Em.)),  Oort,  ncofrD  na%  omitting  i  with  6. 
Hal.  "TTS  n3"^2»     Ru.  om.  .idx  nsoyD  as  a  correction  of  the  foil.  nrosT. — 

8.  nox]  Gr.  nnj.  Che  and  Hal.  np^x.  Oet.  np  rrit.  —  ay]  Grotioa,  w 
(so  Mich.,  Gr.).    Che.  373.    Oet.  Sy.     Ru.  and  Hal.  oir.    Oort  om.  —  ti^k] 

6  om.  suff.  Some  codd.  v.-iSk  (so  also  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  Ru.,  Hal.). 
Oet.  om.  as  dittograph  of  last  word  in  verse.  ^'hSk  c;  is  to  be  omitted,  with 
Now.,  as  a  gloss.  —  cnp^]  Oort,  r,^;.  —  -icorD]  Om.  as  dittog.  of  '3  in  t.^ — 

9.  ip'=>^]  6  joins  with  v.*  (so  also  Oort,  Gr.,  We.,  GAS.).  Oort,  p^Dpn. — 
irnr]  6  i<f>Odpft(Tay  =  irnr  (Vol.).  Read,  with  We.  and  Now.  >rrv^.  —  ^r^a] 
Hal.  "C-'C.  —  n;3jn]  0  toC  /3ovroC ;  so  5S. — "»on]  5  inserts  npj^  before  T  (so 
also  Ru.).    It  adds  dabitur  after  T\ 


IX.  1.  Z?^  not  rejoice,  Israel ,  like  the  peoples']  The  words  arc 
addressed  to  Israel  at  a  time  when  the  nation  is  engaged  in 
the  midst  of  the  wild  and  exuberant  celebration  of  a  harvest 
feast.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  a  time  when  Assyria's  hand,  for  a 
moment,  seems  to  have  been  lifted,  and  Israel  permitted  to 
breathe  more  freely  (cf.  2  K.  15*^).  Instead  of  (i)  retaining 
b'rtijt  =  unto  exultation  =  too  loudly ,  cf.  Jb.  3^  ;*  or  (2)  reading 
b'rtK  {v.s,),  which  is  irregular  in  that  an  imperfect  would  have 
been  expected ;  it  is  better  (3)  to  omit  the  phrase  as  a  gloss 
on  norn  'rK.t    This  harvest-rejoicing  places  Israel  on  a  plane 

•  So  Hd..  RV..  et  al. 

t  Cf.  Hal.'s  sug.  that  ^^J  here  =  produce  of  the  soil,  being  allied  to  Aram.  icS^j 
(stalk),  Arab.  Juy:>>  (tribe),  and  Ethiop.  igyHl  (child) ;  cf.  Dn.  iio  Ps.  65 w. 
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with  other  nations,  t\e.  makes  her  /ik^  the  peoples^  the  heathen. 
What,  in  the  prophet's  mind,  constituted  the  difference  ?  The 
people  in  their  celebration  acknowledge  the  harvest  to  be  a 
gift  of  the  god  of  the  land  in  return  for  their  sedulous  worship, 
thus  making  material  gain  the  goal  and  the  reward  of  worship ; 
while  it  is  the  prophet's  contention  that  divine  blessings  are 
bestowed  for  real  worth  and  character  (Dt.  iS^"*).  Here  is 
opposition  between  the  folk-religion  and  the  true  Yahweh-religion 
as  preached  by  the  prophet.  It  is  here  that  crtdP  is  first  used 
in  the  sense  of  heathen.^  —  That  thou  hast  played  the  harlot 
from  thy  God'\  Is  this  the  ground  of  the  command  not  to 
rejoice,t  or  is  that  ground  to  be  found  later  in  the  statement 
that  threshing-floor  aud  wine-vat  will  not  know  them  (v.*)  4  In 
the  latter  case,  *0  =  that^  in  that^  and  the  following  clauses 
furnish  the  substance  of  the  rejoicing,  not  the  reason  or  occasion.§ 
—  Thou  hast  loved  a  harlot's  hire  upon  all  threshing-floors'] 
Accepting  the  harvest-fruits  as  from  the  Baalim  commits  Israel 
to  the  service  of  the  Baalim.  Every  celebration  of  a  local 
festival  is,  therefore,  an  act  of  harlotry,  in  which  the  harlot 
acknowledges  her  paramour  and  accepts  his  gift,  i,e,  the  harlot's 
hire.  The  sin  here  is  not  worshipping  on  the  high  places,  but  ob- 
serving  a  cult  in  which  debasing  tendencies  are  at  work,  instead 
of  those  which  would  elevate  and  ennoble.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
a  case  of  the  material  vs.  the  spiritual  (cf.  Zc.  14^*"").  [rr  is 
unnecessary  and  may  be  omitted.  —  2.  Threshing-floor  and  wine- 
vat  shall  not  know  them]  Feed  them  ||  (cf.  4'*)  is  not  an  easy 
expression  with  the  subject  here  indicated.  The  reading  orr 
is  very  natural  and  is  supported  by  the  parallel  phrase  B^np^.  The 
floor  and  the  vat  (the  place  within  the  press  into  which  oil  or 
wine  flowed,  cf.  Jo.  2^)  stand,  concretely,  for  the  grain  and  oil 
and  wine,  these  henceforth  will  not  know,  i,e,  be  known  to, 
Israel,  not  because  a  failure  of  crops  is  to  be  expected,  If  but 
because  they  are  to  be  carried  into  exile.**  —  And  the  new  wine 
shall  play  them  false]  Cf.  Hb.  3'^  The  reading  her,  if  correct, 
is  due  to  Israel's  representation  as  a  harlot;  but  (i)  the  versions 

•  We.  }  Now.,  Marti.  %  Dathe,  Mau..  Hi..  Ew.,  et  al. 

t  Ke..  Or.,  et  al.  \  So  ftVU  ••  Marck,  Stuck,  Umb. 

X  Hi..  Ew..  Now. 
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(tM»)  read  them;  (2)  eveiywhcre  else  in  chaps.  4—14,  Israel  is 
spoken  of  as  he  (thou)  or  they  (ye)  (even  io  4**  10**,  in  com- 
parison with  feminine  animals).* — 4.  They  shaii  not  pour  liba- 
tions to  yahiveh']'\  In  eating  and  drinking  at  sacrificial  meals 
a  portion  of  the  wine  was  devoted  to  the  deity  and  poured  out 
as  a  libation,  the  rest  was  drunk  in  connection  with  the  offering 
(cf*  Am.  2*  1  S,  I**  10*).  If  this  custom  be  interfered  with  in 
the  exile,  the  whole  of  the  wine  in  general  will  become  unclean, 
and  therefore  unpleasing  to  Yahweh.  —  Nor  prepare  far  him 
their  sacrijicfs'\  This  is  the  simplest  treatment,  although  it  re- 
quires the  change  of  i2iir  to  *onr  {lu.)  and  the  connection 
of  orprCT  with  this  verb  as  object  contrary  to  the  accents.} 
To  represent  the  sacrifices  as  unpieasing  to  Yahweh  §  (cf.  Je.  6* 
MaL  3*)  is  inconsistent  with  v,**  and  with  chap*  3,  which  say 
that  there  shall  be  no  sacrifice  at  all*  The  word  -pr,  used 
of  laying  in  order  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice,  is  common  (Lv,  i'**** 
6^  Ex,  40^'^;  cf.  Ps.  2/).  It  must  be  remembered  that  sacrificr 
and  feasting  upon  animal  food  were  inseparable,  ||  —  Their  ^read 
shaii  be  iike  the  bread  of  moi4rmng\  f>.  Dar6  for  urh.  ]mX 
as  the  wine  they  drink  and  the  flesh  they  eat  will  be  taken 
without  giving  thereof  a  due  portion  to  Yahweh,  and  conse- 
quently  will  be  unconsecrated  and  unclean,  and  without  "the 
joy  of  the  sense  of  the  divine  favor,"  so  the  bread  which  they 
eat  will  be  unclean ;  it  will  be,  in  fact,  like  the  dread  of 
mourning,  i>,  the  bread  eaten  during  the  days  of  moumiug 
for  the  dead  (Nu,  19^*),  or,  better,  the  bread  used  at  the 
fimeral  feasts  and  broken  for  the  dead  (cf.  Je.  16'  Dt.  26*^),^ 
No  stronger  impression  for  impurity  could  have  been  found; 
and  yet  all  bread  eaten  in  exile  will  be  thus  impure.  —  AU  mh^ 


•Ew. 

t  Cr  Oort»  ThT.'^WV,  491  t,  who  rejects  vs»^  and  *  as  a  later  additjon  for  lf»c 
following  reasons:  (i)  the  difficuUy  of  explaining  n\r(^  r^3  (v,*)  as  coming  from 
Hosca,  since  it  cannot  denote  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  was  mor«  than 
one  temple  in  North  Israet;  (2)  these  verses  break  the  connection;  (3)  ^^ 
do  not  reflect  the  scnTimcnl  of  Hosea*s  lime,  but  that  of  the  Deuieronomic 
period;    (4)  they  are  inconsistent  with  vs^i^.     Marti  makes  **•*  lalcw 

X  Cf.  RV..  which  takes  thjs  word  with  what  follows.  }  So  ^Jl^ST. 

II  WRS.  Sem.  1122  L'.  Sm.  A**-/.  140  L 

^  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew..  Hd.,  Sim.,  Ke».  Now.,  MartL 
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eat  shaii  defile  themsehes\  The  idea  of  cleanness  and  unclean- 
ness  is  very  old;  it  is  to  be  connected  closely  with  the  ideas 
of  ancestor  worship  and  totemisra,  and  is,  in  fact^  only  another 
name  for  taboo;*  and  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  this  to 
prove  the  observance  at  this  time  of  the  Levitical  cult. — Fi)r 
their  bread  shal!  be  only  for  their  /ujftger']  Instead  of  the  double 
purpose  involved  in  eating  as  heretofore^  viz.  worship  of,  or 
communion  with,  the  deity,  and  satisfaction  of  desire  for  food, 
only  the  latter  shall  now  exist.  All  that  was  holy  and  sacred, 
all  that  was  spiritual,  will  have  disappeared.  This  is  the  idea 
whether  we  render  nv^;b  for  themsehas^  or  for  their  bell)%  \  or 
for  their  desire  or  hunger  %  (cf.  also  Is.  29*  32^  Ps.  63*  107"), — 
//  shaii  not  come  into  Yahweh^s  house^  i.e,  any  place  consecrated 
to  Yah  we  h,  e.g,  the  temple,  or  a  high  place*  —  3.  They  shall  not 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Yahweh'\  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
dire  threat  contained  in  vs,*"^^;  they  wili  be  compelled  to 
abandon  their  home  land,  the  land  of  Yahweh.  This  expression 
furnishes  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  O.  T.  religion  down 
to  the  exile.  The  old  Arabic  tribal  conception  of  God,  involv- 
ing on  the  one  hand  a  belief  in  the  personality  of  God  which 
opposes  a  tendency  toward  pantheism,  and  on  the  other,  a  belief 
in  the  deity  as  an  abstract  representation  of  irresistible  power 
and  force,  which  was  opposed  to  polytheism,  developed  into 
henotheism  or  monolatry,  according  to  which  each  nation  had 
its  own  god  (Chemosh,  the  god  of  Moab;  Milcom,  the  god  of 
Ammon).  In  this  way  Yahweh  was  the  god  of  Israel  (Ju.  ii"^). 
This  was  a  worship  of  one  god,  but  also  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  existence  of  other  gods  for  other  lands  and  peoples.  || 
As  clear  cases  of  this  belief,  cf.  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  takes 
home  earth  from  Palestine  on  which  to  worship  Yahweh,  w^ho 
had  cured  him  ( 2  K.  5*^)  ;  the  flight  of  Jonah,  who  thought  he 
could  thus  escape  the  presence  of  Yahweh  (Jon.  i*)  ;  and  the 
feeling  of  David  that  in  being  driven  out  of  Israel  into  another 


•CI  Sta.  GVi,  h  481-^487;  WRS,  Sem,  446 ff.;  Now.  Arch,  11,  275 f.;  Bern. 

Arch,  47^-484:  G.  A.  Simcox.  EB,  I.  84a f;   Malthes,  ThT,  XXXIIL  293-318; 

and  other  literature  died  in  my  Prttstly  Element,  etc.^  ia6flL 

t  Ma,,  Umb.,  Hd,,  Ke.,  tt  aL  %  £*•  }  Hi,  Che,,  Now, 

1  WRS»  PrQph.tA^,\  Sm,  HtL  113 tj  Schiillt,  TJUoU  1. 176 ff. 
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land  he  was  being  forced  to  transfer  his  worship  to  other  gods 
(i  S.  t6^^),  —  But  Ephraim  shaU  return  to  EgypQ  CC  on  B^. 

This  reference  is  not  simply  a  "  type  of  the  land  of  captivity/' 
Assyria  being  intended  and  designated  thus  as  a  new  Egypt,* 
The  fact  is,  that  at  this  lime  Israel  was  between  two  great 
threatening  powers.  It  is  not  yet  certain  in  the  prophet's  mind 
whether  Egypt  or  Assyria,  or  both,  shall  be  the  agent  of  Israel's 
exile.  Both  are  tyrannizing  over  her.  Toward  both  Israel  leans 
{cf,  5'*  7").  Time  will  determine  the  issue  more  definitely. — 
j4fid  in  Assyria  (hey  ska//  tat  w/iat  is  uncleatf^  Cf.  Ez,  4^*, 
Living  in  a  foreign  land  and  eating  that  which  is  unclean  are 
synonymous  terms.  The  situation  is  now  squarely  before  them. 
Perhaps  they  will  consider  (cf.  @'s  addition  to  8*^) .  —  5.  Wliat 
wi//  ye  do  on  the  day  of  a  fesfiim/  /]  How  will  the  Sabbath  and 
the  day  of  the  new  moon  be  properly  celebrated  ?  How,  indeed, 
will  they  be  celebrated  at  all  in  a  foreign  land,  where  Yahweh's 
sanctuaries  do  not  exist  ?  These  days  were  the  great  days  of  1 
rejoicing,  recurring  weekly  and  monthly. t  —  Or  on  the  day  of  \ 
feasting  to  Ya}iweK\  The  3n  was  the  great  harvest  feast  %  (cf. 
I  K,  S^  12^  Ju.  2i»^  Ez.  45="  2  Ch.  5"),  and  not  a  general  terra 
for  all  feasts  and  synonymous  with  iDia.  §  —  6.  For  beheiii  they 
wi/l  go  to  Assyria^  This  reading  |  (z'.j.)  relieves  two  difficulties: 
(t)  the  absence  of  a  reference  to  Assyria  in  connection  with 
the  mention  of  EgjT^t ;  (2)  the  confusion  involved  in  the 
rendering  of  the  present  text,  they  will  go  from  the  devasta^tfn^ 
i>.  they  will  leave  their  wasted  land  ;  f  or  they  wi/l  die  of  hunger;*^ 
or  yea^  if  tfiey  are  gone  from  the  ruins,  tf  ^  protasis,  —  all  of  which 
describe  a  departure  on  account  of  devastation,  rather  than  a 
deportation.  J  |  —  Egypt  gathering  them,  Memp/iis  burying  them\ 
Rapid  strokes  in  a  picture,  intentionally  left  somewhat  indefinite.! | 
In  this  description  reference  is  made  to  the  numerous  and  vast 
burial  grounds  of  Egypt,  one  of  the  largest  being  at  Memphis, 
Memphis  occupied  an  important  position  on  the  Nile,  a  short 
distance  south  of  Cairo,  whence  it  commanded  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  of  which  it   was   the   most   important  city  during   the 


•  Ke.  t  Se«  my  Priestly  Etemeni  in  the  O.  Z,  p.  96. 

{  Kc  I)  We..  Now.     n  Cal„  Bauer.      ••  Ki.,  Dalhe 

tt  Or.  j^  Marti  om.  'pn  10  as  a  doublet  of  '^T^  •jo. 
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greater  part  of  its  existence.*  —  Nettles  inheriting  their  precious 
things  of  sih^er']  Another  side  of  the  picture  ;  cf,  9".  The  pbral 
nsna  is  probably  to  be  read^f  This  has  been  taken  :  (i)  as  a 
reference  to  idols  of  silver  j  f  (z)  as  meaning  treasure-houses 
or  palaces  ;§  (3)  as  a  proper  name  ;  |]  (4)  as  connected  with 
BT2pr,  and  meaning  **on  account  of  longing  for  their  silver."1[ 

—  Thorns  coming  up  in  their  tents']  Cf,  Is.  54".  Their  dwellings, 
not  tabernacles^  or  places  of  worship  (cf.  Ez.  16^")- — 7.  The  days 
qf  visitation  will  come^  The  perfect  is  prophetic*  This  and  the 
following  line  tell  what  it  is  that  Israel  shall  know,  or  experience. 

—  The  days  of  recompense  will  come^  oW  (cf.  similar  formation 
in  ^U»,  Hsrri)  is  an  abstract  noun,  parallel  in  thought  to  visitation 
(mpe),**  and  is  hardly  a  play  on  the  proper  name  Shallum.tt — 
Jsraet  shall  know\  It  is  better  thus  to  connect  ibis  clause  with 
the  preceding,  J  J  than  to  make  it  a  parenthetical  clause  and 
connect  it  with  what  follows,  "d  being  understood,  §§ — A  foot, 
the  prophet;  mad,  the  man  of  spirit]  Two  uncertainties  exist 
here:  (1)  Is  this  phrase  {a)  the  direct  object  of  ^UT,  i.e,  Israel 
shall  know  (that)  the  prophet  is  a  fool,  etc,  this  entire  clause, 
nrn  •  ,  .  iirr,  being  parenthetical,  and  the  following  *^y^  nn'bD 
depending  upon  ^*c  ;  ||  ||  or  {d)  is  the  phrase  independent  of  what 
precedes  and  to  be  taken  only  with  what  follows  PHIF  (2)  The 
other  question  concerns  the  sense  in  which  K's:  and  m"n  BTK 
are  taken,  w^hether  {a)  of  the  false  prophets,  who  have  deluded 
the  people  by  their  prediction  of  prosperity  and  are  now  con- 
victed of  folly  and  made  insane  by  the  divine  judgment  ;••* 
or  (^)  of  true  prophets  ?  ftt  Against  the  interpretation  ^i  false 
prophets  it  may  be  urged  that  the  terms  '*  fool,'*  "  madman,"  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  false  prophets  who 
had  led  them  astray  (Orelli),  that  nrn  tr«  must  be  used  of  a 
truly  inspired  prophet,  notwithstanding  Mi.  a*\  and  that  v.*  sup- 


•  See  arts.  "  Memphis."  DB.,  and  "  Noph."  BB,.  by  W.  M.  Mailer. 

t  Hu.  We,.  Now.  II  O.  ft  We.,  Marti. 

t  Hess.,  Hi..  We,  ^  Marck,  Ros.     H  Wc,  Or..  GAS.,  NoWh^/o/. 

f  C.  Jer..  Ra..  KL,  Wii..  tt  al,      ••  Ki.,  W(L         $  J  CT.  Marck,  Hi. 

II  Cjcr,.  Ki.,  Ra„  Marck.  Mau..  Hi*.  Bauer.  Ros..  Wa, 

in  Unib,,  Sim.,  Che..  Or.,  Now. 

•^  Ki..  Abarb..  Marck,  Dathe,  Ros.,  Man.,  Hi.,  Hd,  Kc. 

ftt  Ew.»  Umb.,  Sim.,  Cbe.,  We.,  Now.,  Marti, 
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ports  strongly  this  interpretation  as  a  whole.  The  sentence  is 
to  be  taken  with  Nowack  as  a  quotation  &om  the  mouth  of  the 
people  (ct  6^  Is.  28"  *'').•  The  prophet  seems  to  say:  Vou, 
the  people,  maintain,  do  you,  that  the  prophet  has  become  a 
fool,  and  the  man  of  spirit  a  madman  ?  It  is  true^  just  as  you 
say,  but  learn  that  this  great  calamity  has  come  upon  them 
because  of  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  ami  the  greatness  of  thy 
sin\  It  is  Israers  iniquity  and  sin  (adopting  Ruben's  suggestion 
to  substitute  riKCn,  x/>*,  for  niDDro)  that  have  driven  road  the 
inspired  messengers  of  Yahweh.  This  same  thought  is  ampli- 
fied in  the  following  verses.  —  8*  This  verse  is  almost  hope- 
lessly confused.  The  more  important  solutions  proposed  are 
the  following:  (i)  £phraim*s  watchman^  appointed  l^y  my  Gad^ 
ei^en  the  prophet — a  fowler* s  snare  is  in  all  his  ways ;  \  this 
interpretation  involves  the  reading  of  BTD  for  Br,  a  D  having 
dropped  out  after  onfiH ;  and  uses  the  word  "watchman"  as  in 
Je.  6^^  The  result  is  a  sentence  giving  an  appropriate  thought, 
but  so  involved  in  expression  as  to  make  it  very  doubtfuL 
(a)  Ephraim  acts  the  spy  wiih  my  God;  the  praphet  is  a 
fo7vier's  snare  upon  ail  his  (Israel's)  ways,  %  Variations  of 
this  interpretation  are  three  :  {a)  Ephraim  lays  ambush  against 
the  people  (o»  instead  of  DP)  of  my  God ;  S  (^)  Ephraim  looks 
round  about  outside  of  (away  from)  my  God  (for  foreign  help)  ;  | 
{c)  Ephraim  looks  after  prophecies  in  addition  to  those  from 
my  God.lT  (3)  Ephraim  expects  help  from  my  God^*^  treating 
nWE  as  in  Ps.  5*  Mi.  f  La.  4",  and  CD  as  for  opo  (cf.  Jb.  27^, 
(4)  There  is  hostility  to  the  watchman  in  the  house  of  his  G^d;^ 
the  prophet  {finds)  the  snares  of  the  fotvler  on  all  his  ways,  ff 
This  interpretation  involves  considerable  change  in  the  text,  v\z^ 
(a)  the  transfer  of  nat:rD  from  the  end  of  v7  to  the  beginning  of 
v/;  (h)  the  omission  of  *r6ic  DC  O'^tH  (cf.  Ruben's  suggestion 
that  these  words  stood  originally  in  connection  with  *?Kitr  t^tt 
(v.'')  in  this  form :  rrhn  Dm  encK  ^ek  Stt"itr  irT,  the  'BK  having 
dropped  out,  on  being  for  CD)  ;  (c)  the  omission  of  ma«MWa  in  '* 
as  useless  repetition ;    (d)   the  transfer  of  'K  n*S3  to  follow  neat, 

•  Cf.  Ew.,  OoTi,  Wc.  Cbe,  {  Mich. 

t  Che.  \\  Slruensce,  Sim, 

I  GAS. ;  cf,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Ke.,  Or.  H  Dathe,  Hi. 
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—  all  this  disorder  being  due  to  efforts  to  restore  the  meaning, 
when  by  mistake  n5tt5?0  was  placed  at  the  end  of  v.',  instead 
of  the  beginning  of  vA  The  parallelism  is  perfect,  and  the 
sense  excellent.*  I  desire,  however,  to  suggest  the  following 
arrangement,  which  renders  unnecessary  certain  omissions  and 
changes  involved  in  Nowack's  interpretation  :  Enmity  exists  tow- 
anis  Ephraim's  watchman  ;  the  prophet  (Jinds)  the  snares  of  the 
fowier  in  all  his  ways ;  in  the  (very)  house  of  his  God  they  dig 
for  him  a  deep  pit']  This  interpretation  follows  Nowack  only  in 
transferring  no:;B?o  from  the  end  of  v."  to  the  beginning  of  v.*, 
and  in  the  omission  of  •n'r«  Br.  A  preposition,  b  or  *?&,  must 
be  inserted.  It  adopts  Wellhausen*s  suggestion  to  place  the 
first  two  words  of  v^^  ^nnr  ip'oun,  at  the  end  of  v,*,  giving  them 
another  pointing.  With  this  interpretation  v?  supplements  vj, 
adding  three  expressions,  of  which  the  first  is  the  simple  state- 
ment, the  second  and  third  poetical  pictures  and  illustrations. 
The  watchman  (cf,  Ez.  ^'*^)  of  Ephraim  meets  persecution  on 
every  side  ;  fowler's  snares  compass  about  the  prophet ;  a  deep 
pit  is  digged  for  him  even  in  the  house  of  his  God.  House 
here,  as  in  v,**,  means  Canaan.  —  9.  As  in  the  days  of  Gibeah'\ 
A  gloss  from  to*;t  here  inconsistent  because  the  thought  has 
to  do  only  with  Ephraim's  persecution  of  Yahweh's  prophets ; 
cf.  Ju.  19^*^  20''*^. —  He  will  remember  their  iniquity^  he  will 
visit  ^ir  sin]  An  insertion  from  8^.  % 

1.  S^jSn]  If  retained  =  inf.  abs.  or  cogn.  ace.  with  rc:imT^  although  of 
different  stem;  K6.  329^,  Fur  similar  cases  of  cnmhinatton  of  diKcrcnt 
stems,  v.,  i^.,  Jb.  3«a  2  S,  19*  Zc.  S*-^prw]  DerW.  from  njn  (BDB;  cf, 
g9. 10.  jjut  cf.  We.  who  regards  these  forms  as  corrupt  and  from  |rj)  with  m 
prosthetic  a n<l  affix  r_ ;  or  from  pj  (BSZ,)  for  WX^\  cf.  K6.  IL  i,  p.  96.— 
S,  pj]  Position  of  words  chiastic  with  prec.  verse  and  emphatic, — 4.  on^nar] 
The  objection  of  Oet*  and  Hal  to  the  reading  i  *py  on  the  ground  that  it  ia 


•  Marti  reconstrticts  vs  J  "  as  follows : 
nnn  r^K  pjra 

DPKon  nail 
Til  ^'>  ^"9  ^'V  ^^  ('*) 

t  So  Now. 
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not  good  Hebrew,  cannot  be  maintained  in  view  of  the  occmreoce  of  ?"^  p? 
Lv.  6^*  In  any  case  the  poetic  and  prophetic  use  of  i">jr  mtist  not  be  mem' 
urcd  by  the  later  strict  and  ceremonial  u&age.  —  o*jm]  The  phrase  D*;m  arr* 
occurs  only  here  according  to  IKE  ;  but  cL  Ez,  24*'^'  **,  where  0'»jw  is  probably 
to  be  read  for  a*rjH,  On  this  and  similar  practices  see  Sta,  G  ^V,  L  3S7S.; 
Schwally,  l^dfn  nacA  </,  Tode  ;  Frey,  Tod  Seelengiauhe  m,  SeeUnJkuit.  —  iicsr] 
On  assim,  of  r,  cf,  GK.  54  r,  and  cf.  the  Hoihp.  DL  24* ;  the  Hithp.  is  not  pua 
but  reflex.  —  OC'w'^]  If  tcndticd /or /Aemseh'is,  it  is  emphatic  in  contra^  vilK 
ihfir  gotis:  KQ.  4a  —  3.  yff\  .  -  •  lac^]  Intentional  similarity  of  sound.— 
6.  or>]  *?  is  rarely  used  of  time  to  express  concurrence  (*i/or  on^  rather  thia 
duration  in:  cf.  Is.  lO'''  Je,  5«i;  v,  BDB,  517;  KG.  JJl/ ^ — 8,  I3^n]  Ace 
fiflC*  proph.  pf.j  cf.  also  W3,  vJ, — ^Diapn  ,  , .  D^iic]  The  rhythjn  axid  pii 
reaquencss  of  these  circ  clauses  is  to  be  noted;  the  nouns  be^nniog  with  r, 
the  first  and  second  radicals  of  both  vbs.  being  ^r^;  each  word  closing  wui 
a- ;  cf.  similar  change  in  one  consonant  of  a  word  in  Is.  5^*  —  ^d]  Is  clsewb^e 
(Is.  igi'  Je,  2I*  44>  46"^*  Ex,  30^")  ^1\  D  here  is  perhaps  due  to  in^itoicf 
of  preceding  2.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  was  Men-nofer  ( =^  the  good 
abode)  which  was  i>hortencd  into  Menmfe  and  Afett/it  which  forms  weretranK 
ferred  to  other  kngungcs,  *^,  Assyrian  Mimpi,  —  tdho]  On  the  cstr.  Ibl,  be 
prep.  H.  9i  ^b\  GK.  1 30  a;  K6.  336  xo\  cf.  also  KiS.  280  n^  on  the  expression 
of  indeterminatcness  by  cstr.  with  \,  —  r)Op]  On  form  cf.  K6.  IL  i,  pp,  147, 
461 J  Barth»  NB,  45;  Lag.  BN.  Ii7f„  iSj  f.;  Bacr,  in  he.  In  some  Mss, 
r>3^p.  —  os-n"]  On  pi.  suf.  used  as  collective,  r.  K5.  346^. — -mn]  cf.  Assjr. 
hahin^  **a  thorny  growth"  (Dl.  HiVB,)*  Used  as  here  parallel  to  r<^ 
Is.  34I*.  Later  with  meaning  Au^ji,  2  Ch.  33^^;  cf.  "^^D  which  also  has  both  mean- 
ings.  Che.  {EB.}  emend*  this  verse  freely  and  finds  here  the  names  of  faiu 
North  Arabian  districts.  —  7.  n-ji-jort]  Da  d.  f.  in  3rd  radical,  cf.  A.  MiiQer. 
ZDAfp,  1S91,  p.  234;  KG.  IL  i.  pp.  199,  461.  —  QSttTt]  On  art.  with  nouns  of 
this  form,  K6.  241  /;  cf.  261  ^.  —  7.  ri5C3c*c]  kX.  from  OtJr,  a  by-form  of  J0^^9b 
opp^se-t  he  hosiiU;  cf.  Gn.  27**  Jb,  16'.  Cf.  the  sugg.  of  BSZ.  to  connect  it 
with  the  Syr.  y^^JBi  Pa.  —  bind  with  cords,  the  word  being  omitted  from  vj 

—  8.  is^ip"^  no]  tT'p^  only  here;  cf,  tt^ip^  with  same  meaning,  Ps.  gi*  pf,  ^ 
Je,  5*.    For  the  phrase  snare  of  the  finvUr^  cf.  P^.  91'  124".     On  no»  v.  Am.  3*. 

—  9.   V»*i2r^]  Vb.  appos.;   H.  36,  2;  GK.  120^;  a  case  of  asyndetic  appos^ 

*Q*3]  3  =^«j  in^  used  pregnantly;  cf.  Is.  5*^  9*  JK  29*;  cf.  BDB.  p.  453joa 
original  force  of  d  as  subst.;  K6.  319*/  on  the  adv.  force  of  preposition. — 
nj?3Jn]  Art.  with  this  proper  noun  sometimes  used,  at  others  omitted;  cf, 
Jos.  15^7  igjw.   Ko,  295*. 

§  12.  Israel  is  corrupt ;  the  life  of  old  as  well  as  yoimg  licen^ 

tious,  9^^""^'.  Israel  started  out  with  freshoess  and  purity  of 
youth ;  but  contamination  came  at  Baal-peor,  and  the  abominable 
thing  took  bold  of  them  (9^")^  Epbraim's  glory  is  gone  ;  no 
children,  no  mothers;  no  fruit  (vs,"- *""-*).     Even  when  childr^ 
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are  bom  they  are  slain  before  maturity ;  they  are  destined  only 
for  slaughter  (m««*»m).  Give  them,  O  Yahweh,  barrenness ;  in 
Gilgal  they  have  shown  their  wickedness,  and  for  it  I  will  drive 
them  forth  (i*- !«••*•).  I  will  cease  to  love  them,  because  of  their 
rebellion ;  woe  upon  them.  My  God  will  make  them  vagabonds 
for  their  disobedience  (J*«-Me.i7j^ 

This  piece  is  commonly  recognized  as  complete  in  itself;  so  Mich.,  Dathe, 
Stuck,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ke.,  Che.,  Or.,  Val.,  Now.,  GAS.,  et  at,;  cf.  however 
Hd.,  Sim.  It  consists  of  five  four-line  strophes,  in  a  movement  essentially 
tetrameter.  Strophes  I  and  2  might  be  united  ;  so  also  strophes  3  and  4  ; 
with  this  combination  the  order  would  be  8  +  8  +  4*  Strophes  I  and  2  describe 
the  immoral  life  of  the  people  and  their  consequent  decay — no  fruit  Strophes 
3  and  4  assert  that  even  those  bom  are  destined  to  captivity  and  slaughter 
before  they  are  grown,  for  they  wiU  be  cast  off — because  of  wickedness  in 
Gilgal.  Strophe  5  declares  that  Yahweh,  instead  of  loving  them,  will  make 
them  wanderers  in  the  earth  —  on  account  of  their  rebellion.  This  arrange- 
ment involves  the  following  transpositions:  (i)  v.^'  to  follow  v.^*  (v.«.); 
(2)  v."«,  ono  nw3  onS  mh-oj-^,  to  follow  v.**  (v.i.).  Gr.  arranges  as  follows: 

]0.U«.14.U».  12.18.15.16, 

10.  oojjr]  6  sg. — nnT333]  6  ii%  vKoirhv,  —  nn^rn-ia]  Om.,  with  5^,  as  a 
gloss;  ^  Tp6ifwy;  V  in  cacumine  ejus,  —  03^ni3K]  SS)B  3  pi.  suff.  (so  also 
Ru.). —  ncn]  (15^  =  ncn)  (so  Ru.).— nraS]  Read,  with  We.,  Now.,  and 
Marti,  ^jn^  —  D^xipc*]  6,  2.  ol  ipSeXvyfUwoi  =  o^^pf  ( VoL) ;  so  F;  *  A.  /3«eX<^ 
yfjMTa,  —  03nK3]  ^  utt  ol  ijyawrifjjpot  =  D^2^hd  (Vol.);  *A.  <i;f  ijydTfi^ap; 
Z.  6ff(p  -ffyair'fiOrtffav',  'S  sicui  ea  quae  dilexeruni;  %  oJ^^^^  ,^|.  Gr.  on^snMDS. 
Gardner,  on^SriKa  or  oSnK3.  — 11.  oi)33]  ^  and  IB  join  with  foil,  clause. 
^  renders  this  and  three  foil,  nouns  as  plurals.  —  jts^o]  BSZ.  and  Marti, 
fbap.  — 16.  n>-i]  ^  ^6i^(rei' =  n^n  (Stek.).  Gr.  naoD.  —  OB'nB']  ^  rdt  ^(fot 
a.inw\  'A.,  2.  ^  ^i^a  afno^\    %  connects  with  r\ziT\  as  ace.  of  specification. 

—  8^3']  Gr.  c>3\  —  ^S3]  Read,  with  Q*rt,  Sa ;  so  40  codd.  of  Kenn.  (so  also 
Gr.,  Ru.,Oet.).  — 13.   0^nS3«»iJ  ^  dreicw^iroKreu;   Ru.  o^nircn.     Gr.  on^re^]. 

—  o-ikd]  ^  k^  dp$p6Tiap;  F  in  hominibus,  Gr.  opd-^k.  Oort,  nc-iHe. — 
onS  nw]  Ru.  and  HaL  on^^np. — one  ^nwa]  ^,  6.  vdp^  ftov  (s^nra)  i^ 
a{rr(av\  &  \2]  %^2^  which  Seb.  corrects  to  ^x|J&^  (from  "tio),  or 
^^,|^£^.  Read,  with  Hi.,  ^yv2  (so  Ew.,  Sim.,  Gu.).  Ru.  on3  ^e^K3\  Gr. 
Dn^2?  "*fc'?P*  HaL  on  o*yc*».  Bauer,  *-m03  (so  Oort  (Em.)  ).  — 18.  '\vh2  o^-^h 
*P^Hn]  S  'E^.  6y  rp&iroy ;  ^^Q.  add  eMor.  Omit  'n  '3  (».i.).  Gr.  om.  'J>H 
as  dittog.  from  *^*.  Ew.  nrwr  for  nrw?.  Hal.  (or  n«Ki)  n»Hi  -\b^^i  o^.w. — "\wS] 
Read,  with  B*  tit  B^pap,  "i^x*?  or  "iwS  (so  also  Houtsma,  We.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Oort 
(£m.),  Oct.,  Marti) ;  *A.,  2.  us  dKp&rofJuoy;  6.  els  wirpap;  V  om.  S  and  treats 
"\«  as  the  subj.  of  hS^pb'.  Si  takes  'n  as  2  p.  sg.  with  "\«S,  treated  as  proper 
name,  as  its  obj.    Hal.  n-jjs.  —  nSiPB^]  S  Tapiarr/cap  =  V?nie^  (so  also  HaL), 
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or  nw  ire'  (Houtsnaa).    Read  ire*.    Gr.  ^'^^^,    Oet  nh  inr,     Schok,  S  r^ 
Ru.  r't^\  —  -■11J3]  Read,  with  6,  t4  r^xm  a^wr,  or?*)?  (so  also  SchoU^  Ru^ 
Hal),  or  better  vja  (so  also  Houtsma,  We,,  Now.,  GAS.,  Oort  C^m,),  Oct,, 
Marti);    similarly  8.     Or.  y:^.     Sb  gi  ililn^,  reading  ^ij3,  ms  pL  (Seb.)« 
—  cifim]  Oort  suggests  that  this  represents  aome  vb.  —  j^t  hm']  Read,  vtthl 
0,  eh  AwoKiiTfffftt',  j^-i  Sm  (Vol),  or  better  T\3'\n'7  (so  also  We,,  Now.,  GAS,  I 
Uurt  (£wOi  Marti);  similarly  i^.     Ru.  j"^nK  —  li.  Om.,  with  0*  the  second 
DH^  p  (so  also  Bauer),  —  c^'ici]  Another  reading  .mpoi.  — 15.    '?;]  Gardner, 
Sj?  or  S3  *^):.  —  onn]  6  icaxfai  mrrJii',  — n]  €S  rit  icajcfaf.  —  *15^»»3   OeU  tirn, 
— 17.  'n^wj   0  ^  ^f^f;  so  Arabic  and  one  cod,  of  Kenn. 


10.  Like  grapes  in  the  wilderness  I  found  Israel^  i.e,  with  the 
same  satisfaction  and  pleasure  with  which  one  finds  grapes  in 
a  wilderness,  I  found  Israel ;  this  connects  ns-iaa  closely  with 
D*32U5,*  and  not  with  ^nK^f  (=1  ^ownd  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
like  wild  grapes  belonging  to  no  one,  and  under  no  one's  protec- 
tion, i.e,  poor  and  helpless),  nor  with  both  na-ms  and  erSiPS  J 
(=  like  grapes  which  have  no  place  in  the  wilderness,  and  are 
not  expected  to  be  found  there,  so  was  Israel ;  and  the  discovery 
of  Israel  in  this  unexpected  place  brought  with  it  surprise  and 
joy).  This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  position  of  the 
words,  and  by  the  parallel  thought  of  the  next  Une ;  ct  Je,  2\ 
Abo  Ho.  2'^  ij^  This  expression  is  an  allusion  to  the  dwclltDg 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  —  Like  the  first-fruii  on  a  fig  tree  I  saw 
your  fathers']  The  first  ripe  fig,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
fig  harvest  in  Palestine,  §  was  always  a  great  delicacy  (cf.  Is.  2^ 
Mi.  7^),  In  Je.  24^^  the  better  class  of  people  are  compared  to 
the  first  ripe  figs.  In  its  first  time^  i.e.  when  it  begins  to  ripen, 
is  evidently  a  gloss,  intended  to  make  the  statement  still  more 
explicit.  It  is  shown  to  be  superfluous  by  the  rhythm  and  the  par- 
allelism. S  omits  it.  —  {But)  they  came  to  Baat-peor]  The  whole 
of  ^^^  is  c! early  in  contrast  with  ^^'%  although  no  conjunction  ex- 
presses this  contrast.  Although  Israel  was  so  favorably  regarded 
and  so  tenderly  treated  by  Yahweh,  yet  in  the  very  beginning  of 
her  history  she  showed  her  ingratitude  and  her  faithlessness  by 
the  episode  of  Beth-peer  U  (cf.  Nu.  2^-^  23®  31^'*  Dt.  3^  4**)  forj 

•  Theod..  Raihi,  Mich.,  Stuck,  Hd.Sim..  WC,  Or,,  Che.,  Sharpe,  Now.,  MailL 

t  Hi.,  Ew,  ^  Cf.  G,  EL  Post,  art,  -  Figs,"  DB. 

X  AE.,  Ki.,  Urob.^  Ke.,  Schm,         ||  Creuicr,  Sym^ohk  und  MythologU,  ll,  ^u. 
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which  Baal-peor  (perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Beth  Baal-peor  •) 
here  stands.  Peor  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hill  of  Pisgah  t  (Nu.  23**^  Jos.  13**);  cf.  WeUhausen's  sugges- 
tion }  that  it  was  identical  with  Pisgah* — And  separated  thtmsthes 
to  Baai^  IH3C  —  shame,  is  of  later  origin  than  Hosea,  and  by  a 
later  copyist  has  here  been  substituted  for  the  original  "  Baal."  § 
Yahweh  is  called  Baal  in  2^^  i  *^  in  the  Niph'al  refers  to  that 
formal  separation  of  oneself  which  may  be  called  €ansecratwn. 
—  And  ihey  became  abominations  like  the  objeet  0/  their  /m^e'] 
It  may  be  questioned,  with  Wellhausen,  whether  G'snpr  is  not 
also  an  insertion,  used  perhaps  instead  of  the  word  which  stood 
here  onginally.  oaiKD  may  be  taken  as  here,  i.e.  an  infinitive 
construct; If  or  as  active  participle  or  noun,  Me  their  Awer,** 
or  imffd  0bjeet^'f\  i>.  the  thing  loved  at  Baal- peor.  — 11*  £/h' 
raim  —  his  glory  flies  away  like  a  bird~]  With  the  swiftness  of 
the  bird's  flight  will  Ephraim*s  glory  depart.  The  construc- 
tion places  special  emphasis  upon  Ephraim,  to  bring  the  former 
fruitfulness  (the  idea  contained  in  the  name)  into  contrast  with 
the  coming  calamity,  which  shall  consist  in  lack  of  everj'thing 
which  made  up  Ephraim's  glory,  i>.  prosperity,  honor  among 
the  nations,  and,  as  a  prominent  element,  children,  —  Thfre 
shaii  be  no  more  birth,  no  more  motherhood^  no  more  can- 
ception']  This^  the  greatest  possible  curse,  was  the  punishment 
threatened  for  their  lack  of  chastity.  The  construction  is  singu- 
larly  terse  and  strong.  The  order  is  climactic :  women  will  not 
conceive ;  if  they  do,  the  child  will  die  in  the  womb ;  if  it  should 
survive  the  embryonic  period,  it  will  die  at  birth.  Cf  4^^  Does 
not  their  sin  against  chastity  deserve  this  ?  Cf,  Hal^vy's  interpre* 
tation  of  these  words,  in  which  he  reverses  the  order  of  the  climax. 
— 16.  Ephraim  is  smitten^  their  root  withered^  This  verse  inter- 
rupts the  thought  in  its  present  position,  but  fits  in  perfectly 
between  vs."  ""*  '^ ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  transfened.  J  J  This  change 

•  £B.  406.  X  7.  d,  Th,  XXt.  580;  cf.  Di.  on  Nu.  33». 

t  CX  Dr.,  an.  "  Beth-peor."  EB.        J  We..  Che,  Gu..  Now. 

II  On  the  use  of  rra  as  a  substitute  or  nickname  for  ^j?3.  cf.  Dr,  on  aS.  4^; 
Di.  in  MtfHotsbertchte  der  Al*n,'Freujf,  Acadtmteder  VViisenjcka/len  xu  Beriitt^  i80i» 
June  16  ;  Morris  Jaslrow,  Jr.,  in  J8L,  XIH.  19-30^ 

%  Kd.  I.  p.  395.  •♦  BS/...  Kc..  Or..  Now,  ft  Hi.,  BDa 

tt  So  We,,  NoWm  gas.,  Gel. ;  Marti  transfers  only  W>. 
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also  relieves  an  important  difficulty  in  the  strophic  stnictare.  The 
figure  of  the  tree  is  adopted ;  Ephraim  is  like  a  tree  anittcn  by 
worms  (Jon.  4^  or  by  heat  ( Je.  1 7*)  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  Jtrj 
root  is  destroyed,  thus  leaving  no  hope  of  further  growth  (c£ 
Am.  2*  Mai.  4*,  and  for  the  opposite  idea.  Is.  11*  Pis.  i'). — Fnai 
they  cannot  produce]  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole 
thing.  —  Yea,  though  they  beget  children,  I  will  slay  tke  darlings  pf 
their  womb]  This  means  practically  that  they  wiU  bear  no  fruit. — 
12.  Yea,  though  they  bring  up  their  sons,  I  will  berecn^  ik^m  thai 
there  be  not  a  man]  Cf.  i  S.  15".  This  statement  follows  natn- 
rally  upon  ^^,  and  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  Hebrew  method  of 
statement,  viz.  to  make  a  general  and  absolute  statement,  and 
then  to  add  the  exception  or  modification  (cf.  Jb.  31"  Pr.  7**). 
V."*  should  follow  V."  (z/./.).  — 13.  Ephraim— for  a  prey  art 
his  sons  destined]  This  rendering  •  is  based  upon  0  (r«f.) ;  in 
addition,  it  involves  the  omission  of  ^mn  "nrns  as  unnecessary, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  rhythm.  The  old  rendering,  Ephraim, 
as  I  saw  jyrus,  is  planted  in  a  pleasant  place, ^  means  nothing, 
(i)  for  Tyre  ("QC,  not  as  here  TX)  is  entirely  out  of  place; 
(2)  rhno  ^planted,  does  not  fit  as  predicate  to  Ephraim ;  (3)  a 
would  have  been  used  with  Tyre,  not  'p.  Other  renderings  of  TX 
are  :  the  palm  ;  %  like  pleasure  groves  of  Tyrians,  reading  "TClc  as 
a  noun  (r^j.)  ;  §  Ephraim  as  I  selected  it  for  a  Tyre,  etc. ;  |  a 
rock;^,  as  I  saw  is  like  a  tree  planted  in  Tyre;**  if  I  look  as  far 
as  Tyre,1f1f  or  toward  Tyre,\X  —  Ephraim  must  lead  forth  his 
sons  to  slaughter]  Hosea  still  continues  his  description  of  the 
coming  judgment.  0*s  r\y\rh  {v.s,),  the  abstract,  slaughter,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  fRE  ra  hn  =  unto  the  slayer. %%  — 
14.  Give  them,  O  YaJnveh  —  what  wilt  thou  give?]  This  is 
imprecation,  II II  not  deprecation.  ITIT    The  entire  context  pictures 

♦  Cf.  Iloutsma,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.    Marti  reads  ^  as  follows :  — 
v^3  nS  re'  i*x'^  ^n*Kn  c'^Kp  oncK 
^*^J  '^^'3^  -  ^^'^'^'^  Sk^c^  Him 
t  A V. :  cf.  R V.  II  Ke.  ft  De  Wette. 

X  Cf.  Arab.  \yO,  palm  ;  Hi.        f  «..  Bauer,  Backcl.       tt  M«'»u. 

{  liw.  ♦♦  Cal.  \\  E\v.,  AV.,  Or..  Gu.,  etoL 

liJI  Mau.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Ke.     f  f  Cal.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Or..  Che.,  Now.,  Marti. 
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Ephraim's  ruin ;  and  this  is  an  appeal  for  that  absolute  ruin 
which  is  involved  in  the  failure  of  a  tribe  or  nation  to  propagate 
itself  To  understand  that  this  ejaculation  is  born  of  a  sympathy 
which  asks  for  the  prevention  of  births  that  those  born  may  not  be 
compelled  to  suffer  is  far-fetched*  The  imperative,  give^  implies 
the  opposite.  The  question  is  rhetorical,  indicating  excitement, 
and  is  intended  not  merely  to  fomish  a  basis  for  the  repetition 
of  v.",  nor  to  ascertain  the  divine  mind/  but  =  what  would 
I  have  thee  give  ?  />.  the  prophet's  own  wish  and  prayer,  —  A 
miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts'\  The  give  them  found  in  jHC 
is  superfluous  and  spoils  the  line.  It  is  omitted  in  (S.  Unfruitful- 
ness  was  regarded  as  a  special  and  definite  punishment  from  the 
deity;  cf  Gn,  25^'  30*  ^.  This  punishment  stands  related  as  a 
climax  to  that  which  has  before  been  uttered  ;  it  also  bears  upon 
one  of  the  chief  sins  of  Jeroboam's  time,  the  pride  taken  by  the 
people  in  their  numbers  and  prosperity ;  cf.  Am,  6'  *^  Ho,  2"  10' 
1 2*.t  — 16,  Alt  their  evU  being  in  Gilga/'\  A  circumstantial  clause 
=  since  the  consummation  of  their  mischief  (or  calamity  J)  is  in 
Giigai ;  this  use  of  h^  (cf,  Ec.  12^^)  §  is  strained  in  order  to  secure 
paronomasia  in  connection  with  h^l,  Gilgal  was  the  seat  of 
Baalistic  practices  (cf.  4"  12"  Am.  4*  5*)  ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  being  the  headquarters  of  human  sacrifice  ;||  cf.  ijV 

—  Yea^  there  I  conceived  hatred  for  them~\  ^  is  resumptive, 
yea  or  therefore;  the  verb  is  inchoative,  ^  not  I  hated ^  nor  / 
learned  to  hate,  \  but  I  formed  or  conceived  hatred,  —  For  the  evil 
of  tlieir  doings  I  will  drive  them  cut  of  my  house']  The  house  here 
is  not  the  temple,  but  Palestine,  the  land  of  Israel ;  cf.  8^  On 
the  use  of  ttna  cf,  Gn.  3**  21*"  (but  there  is  no  reference  here  to 
the  Abraham  episode)  .f  The  figure  of  the  husband  and  wife  is 
again  the  basis  of  the  expression  (Nowack)  ;  cf.  Lv,  21^  "  22**. 

—  I  will  no  more  love  them,  all  their  nobles  being  rebels']  A  strong 
anthropomorphic  expression  for  the  decision  to  withdraw  all 
favor  and  mercy  from  Israel  The  reason  assigned,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  hst  of  causes  of  the  coming  destruc- 
tion, is  the  apostasy  of  the  leaders.    The  same  phrase  with  its 


•  LTrob.  t  Oort, 

t  Marti  om«  i^  i<  «  ^'  ^^  as  glosses.  (  Ma. 
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paronomasia  is  cited  in  Is,  i*.  The  court  power  is  plainly  in 
large  measure  responsible;  cf.  7^' — 12c.  Yea,  even  woe  upcn 
them^  when  I  look  away  from  them]  For  text,  t*^.  This  clause  is 
out  of  place  in  |H<I,  in  which  it  not  only  has  no  logical  connec- 
tion with  what  precedes,  but  actually  interrupts  a  closely  con- 
nected passage.*  Here  it  forms  a  fitting  climax  to  a  series  of 
strong  assertions,  the  idea  of  all  of  which  is  the  abandonment  of 
Israel  by  Yah w eh.  *2,  here  asseverative,  is  tautological  if  joined 
with  ^'^,  which  also  is  introduced  by  an  asseverative  'O.  The  c;, 
here  indicating  the  climax,  is  impossible  after  "*,  as  is  seen  by  the 
elfort  of  interpreters  to  make  it  refer  to  urh  rather  than  tof  "TK- 
The  strophic  structure  is  disturbed  by  its  position  in  v.",  but 
entirely  satisfied  by  the  order  here  proposed.  — 17.  My  Gad  will 
€a$t  ihem  away,  for  they  have  not  hearkened  to  him]  T*he  prophet 
now  speaks,  summing  up  the  thought  of  Yahweh  as  it  has  been 
given  in  vs,**^  "*.  Yahweh  had  said,  "  I  will  drive  them  out  of  my 
house;  I  will  no  more  love  them  ;  yea,  even  woe  upon  them  !" 
The  prophet  says.  My  God  (for  since  they  will  no  longer  listen  to 
him  he  may  no  longer  be  called  Israel's  God)  wil/  east  ihem  away. 
They  had  been  chosen  (inn)  from  among  all  the  nations;  cf. 
Dt  32*'  Ez.  5*  Am.  6*  MaL  ^^^.~And  they  shall  become  tvanderert 
among  the  nations']  They  will  become  (not  be)  wanderers,  or  fu 
tives,  Je.  4^ ;  cf.  use  of  l^,  of  birds  who  have  been  cast  out  of  lh^ 
nest  and  fly  hither  and  thither  (Is.  16'  Pr.  27"*);  cf*  the  use  of 
Cain,  Gn,  4^,  In  7^  it  is  used  figuratively  of  wandering  away 
from  Yahweh- 


m 
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10.  Q'2J7]  Hebrew  is  particularly  rich  id  difTerent  wordi  for  the  Frafe 
(cf.  Che.  EB*  1916  f.).  Among  these  air  (the  usual  term,  betn^  found  &bo 
in  .\ram,,  Arab.,  and  Assyr.)  is  the  true  word  for  the  berry,  Sdck  b«ing  used 
for  the  cluster  (Gn.  40^®  Nu.  IJ^). —  ^»*3  r^r^ry^  On  circ.  cK  with  pf.,  H.  45, 
I  a;  GK.  142*;  Dr.  §  163. — -^i?D  ^J?3]  For  d  '3  n*3;  for  discussions  on  iite, 
cf,  also  (t'./.)  Condcr,  Neth  and  Maab,  142  f;  P£K  1882,  pp.  85  f.;  Buhl, 
Ceffgr,  d,  alt  Pai.  123.  —  ppj]  Cf  Je.  3**  ll";  the  substitution  of  nsr^  for 
Sj?3  is  especially  frequent  in  proper  names,  e^,  ncJi%  2  S.  1 1'*!  =  Sj?3-i»,  Ju.  6«. 
—  D^iipr]  On  ft>rm»  Barth»  A'^.  102  d-,  CK.  84  ^/.  Its  use  is  always  laic, 
Je.41  being  apparently  the  earUest  passage  aside  from  this.   As  used  for  idols. 


•  Marti  therefore  makes  it  a  gloss. 
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cf.  aUo  2  K.  2f^  Je.  7*>  Ez.  20^"  Dn.  9^;  v.  Gunkel,  SckSp/ung  u.  Chaos, 
141.  —  oSHKij]  On  forrn,  BSZ.  and  BDB, ;  oialy  here  and  Pr.  7^^  — 11.  loipmj 
Iflthpmel,  only  here;  cf.  P61el,  Gn.  i*>  Is,  6^  14^  jo*.  — p]  Three  timei 
with  the  force  of  negative,  H,  41,  4</;  GK.  itgjr;  Ko*  406/.  —  n-i*^]  Rare 
formation  =  n-iS  Giv.  69^.^16.  D:r-is'  onuw]  Chiastic  order. — oj]  On  force, 
KS.  394 £-,  —  ^^^3]  K'thtbh,  but  ^  is  prob.  dittog.;  so  *?3  (Q*rt)  is  better;  ^Si 
is  rarely  used  with  finite  vb.,  K5.  352^,  rf. — |wp]  On  p,  GK.  47  w. — 
IS  c.  '•lira]  For  various  readings  r^j.  In  favor  of  *-Mtt*3  19  the  appropriateness 
of  the  meaning  thus  obtained,  the  slightness  of  the  change  involved^  and  the 
fact  that  SJ  is  thus  given  its  proper  force.  Against  the  interpretation  of 
*->i1r3  =  nioa  (so  *A.|  FC»  Ros,»  Mau.,  Ke.^  We.,  Ot.»  Now.,  <•/  aL)  is  the  fact 
that  Hosca  regularly  writes  0;  so  2^^*  7^*. — 16.  ^ncni]  t  marks  apodosis; 
H.  48,  2^  ;  GK.  159/;  on  form  of  >  "p  vh.  without  inserted  5,  GK,  72 >*.^ 
nnn!:]  Ct  9*;  also  La.  2*  Jo.  4*;  on  form,  Barth,  iVB,  174,  — 18.  ok]  =  i\ 
GK.  159  w;  cf.  K5.  372 4  — 18.  w^nn*^]  On  S  H.  29,  3^;  K6.  399*. — 
14.  pn'nc]  On  optative  force.  GK.  151*;  Ko,  354/*.  —  Ifi.  pid^k]  One  of 
the  few  jttssivcs  of  1st  pers,  used  for  cohort.;  GK.  109 </;  cf.  Ko,  191  ^,^; 
also  197. 


§  13.  Israel  is  wicked  in  proportion  to  her  prosperity :  but  an 
end  is  comittg  of  all  that  she  has  falsely  tmsted.  10^^.  Israel  was 
a  luxuriant  vine,  but  in  proportion  to  her  prosperity  she  multiplied 
altars  and  pillars ;  however,  she  will  now  be  declared  gnilty,  and 
her  altars  and  pillars  will  be  destroyed  (10^^).  On  account  of  the 
idol-calf,  people  and  priest  shall  mourn;  for  it  shall  be  carried  to 
Assyria^  a  token  of  Ephraim's  shame  (lo**).  The  high  places 
shall  be  destroyed,  thorns  and  thistles  growing  over  them ;  the 
king  of  Samaria  shall  be  cut  off;  and  the  people  shall  even  pray 
to  the  mountains  and  hills  to  fall  upon  them  (lo**  ^  **). 

This  piece  consists  of  six  four-line,  or  perhaps  better*  of  three  eight-line 
strophes.  Removing  the  glosses  In  vsA^*  (x/.i.),  the  arrangement  becomes 
^  +  7  +  7»  Tl**  movement  is  trimeter,  although  dimeters  arc  occasionally 
employed,  and  in  the  last  strophe  the  elegiac  movement  is  used.  Strophe  I 
(vs>*)  pictures  Israel  as  a  fruitful  vine,  and  with  the  increase  of  fruitfulness, 
has  come  also  an  increase  of  idol-serving;  but  now  that  she  has  been  found 
guilty  these  emblems  of  idolatry  shall  be  destroyed.  Strophe  2  (vs>*) 
describes  the  carrying  away  to  Assyria  of  the  idol -calf  in  which  she  has  taken 
such  pleasure,  which,  therefore,  has  been  her  shame.  Strophe  3  (vs.*^^**) 
declares  that  the  high  places  shall  be  destroyed,  the  altars  grown  over  with 
thorns  and  thistles,  while  even  the  king  shall  be  cut  off,  and  men  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  judgment  will  call  upon  the  mountains  and  the  hills  to  fall 
upon  and  cover  them  up. 
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This  arrangement  in voIve»  the  following  modiEcadons :    (r)   vm,^*  vt  to 
be  taken  as  a  later  inserttoti  (vJ,}i    (2)  yJ  is  to  be  tmaoferred  to 
between  «*«><«»  (p,«.). 


&  {JaA^=p-^>t7  (ScK;  so  aUo  Gr.);  C  wva.  Oct.  r^rs.  —  ^k"*^*}  Ri. 
O^p*!,  — ntc*]  9  (6  irapirit)  c^^pwr  =  nS^^  or  iSir  (Vol.)  I  *A-,  2.  ^^<^#«  ; 
T  adatquatm.  Oort  and  Gu.  ^'^  iSs^  "^^-vs,  or  merely  'bv  r-^o,  Gr,  i>  ?vwp^  Tnft. 
Marti,  nw|.  Gardner,  Kie**  Read,  with  Oct.,  i*'jr:  (cf.  Jb,  i4*»  36*),  an  Af»- 
maiciim.  —  v^fi^]  We,  om.  S  {so  Now.,  Oct.)*  —  'ih  n^-^n]  Gr,  T  ^  'n, — 
I3*a>.i]  0  ^*fo^V^*»';  *A.  ^iroiJ^o^e  (repi  <rrij\wif).  —  %.  C3>  p^]  ^  ^^pi* 
99lV  irop^fof  ai^tSi'  =  '*^  1^*7-7  (Vol.) ;  *A.,  2.,  i^plaffif  xapSln,  Read  p*^  (so 
Oort,  VaL,  Now.).  Get,  p^n.  Ru.  oS^^^  pSr,  n  being  the  name  of  some  boctile 
tribe.  Brull  ("  Beitragc  z\ii  Erkl  d.  Bucbcs  Mo,,**  Jahtk /.  JuJ.  Gts€k.  u.  Lii^ 
v.-vi,  (18S3)  1-62;  so  Gr.)»  a^'^s  lo-'Snn. «  nr^j]  Ru.  take*  it  here  and  in  8^ 
as  the  name  of  some  hostile  tribe. —  lOPX*]  B  dl0awff^iJ<rarrai  (cf.  5**)  ;  A,,  2., 
B,  v%yip^\^ffov(n ',  U  itiUribunL  Gr,  tzcr\  Ru.  n^c*^,  —  I'^r]  ^  icarotfci- 
y^n  —  Try'S''  ot  ^T^T  (Vol.),  —  -tit»»]  O  TaXatiraipiJcroyo-ir  =  iii:*^  (Vol.). — 
9.  »t^  ^j]  j^  om.  *3.  —  4.  l'i3-^]  O  XoXwi^,  = -\37t  agreeing  with  iSa  of  v,'; 
^  Uquiminu  Oort,  -\313  or  ^51  (so  Val.).  Read,  with  We,,  -^37  (so  Gil, 
Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oort  (A/ri.),  Oet,).  — ons^]  Gr.  o»3T5  (cf.  7«).  Rtu  ^3-t, 
— niSn]  0  rpo^dctii  =  r>^p,  an  Aramaidsm  (Vol.);  ^  mshmX  Ru.  S135. — 
Kis-]  RsL  K*B'n.  —  m^]  0  ato^^ff-erai.  Oort  and  Val.  rr^r.  Gr.  n*>^3.  HaL 
nb.  Ru.  r-»3\  ^  rw-»]  6  AyptatTTit  —  m^t  (Vol.) ;  2.  and  0.  Xiixa««' 
(»c,  x^'^'P^O ;  iS  lt^<  Some  Hcb.  codd.  e»w^3.  Loft.  r^^.  —  £05*2]  Rm. 
n^D^?  CTO.    Get,  npfp  or  n3C*3  (cL  il^  14*).     Hal  pntfp. — ^'-tb'  ^n^n  S7] 

S  1zJ-mS  l^^I?  Ile-M^;  B  irl  xip^dp  dryp^d.  —  H,  PiSjpS]  Read,  with 
6,  B„and  S,>i?^  (so  New,,  Oort,  T-ir.  and  £m,;  We.,  Gti.,  Loft.,  Ru., 
GAS.,  Now.,  BDB.,  Get.,  Marti).  Dathe,  Val.  and  Che.  (CB,)  nSjp^.  Gr. 
Sj^  ^V.  — 'jw  no]  9  ToQ  oIkov  ^Ov  ;  *A,  tov  oftiov  At ;  6.  tov  otxov  &¥,  Oott  and 
Marti,  Sk  no,  —  nw*]  65,  S.  render  <a^////  U  and  C  ^^orshtp  :  *A,,  O.  ySwr, 
Gr.  ny  or  mjr%  Ru.  ii^'jr*.  Che.  n>)\  —  ps']  Read,  with  0,  frarotitovrref, 
^nt*  (so  New.,  Gort,  ThT,  and  Em,\  We.,  VaL,  Loft.,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Oct., 
Marti).  — o]  Ru.  i^no  ^'' ^?;*  —  *^^**1  W^— ^U^  C^o  Gr.,  Val,  Now.,  OcL, 
Marti). — ^m^^]  B  noS^^  wapnrlKpavaff  ain'6w  =  innu:?  (Vol.);  S  joins  with 
preceding,  —  vSp]  S  =  vSp;  B  om.  —  iS'j"*]  Read  iS^pt*  (bo  Oort,  Gr.).  We. 
^S^^l  (so  Val.,  Now.,  Oort  (Em.),  Oet..  Hal..  Marti).  Ru.  I'^^S  — '3-^>]  Gr. 
''3"'S^\ —  6,  >nw]  #  takes  as  obj.  of  an  inserted  iSiJtrorrcf,  which  GAS.  accepts 
as  belonging  to  original  text  —  S^r]  B  din^i^ifai*  =  i^ov  (so  SC  and 
Arabic;  so  also  We,,  Loft.,  Now.,  Get.,  Marti). ^nms]  ®S  pi.  —  3">*  l^s] 
B  rtji  ^twriXt?  'lo^f^;  V  regi  uitari ;  *A,,  8,  di#cdfl)rrt  j  2,  ure/i/^axovrri. 
For  other  readings  sec  on  5I®. — ^rtjg*^]  B  iv  66ttati  =  njna  (Vol.);  ^  con- 
strues as  subj.  Gr,  ran?,  Gu.  and  Marti,  nt^a,  Hal,  npSr.  Mich-  nio*3. 
—  inipc]  We.  ^a»]{0  (so  Val.,  Now.,  Marti),     Oort  (Em.),  icxpa  —  7*   no-u} 
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B  dWp^i^f If  =  nci  (Vol,);  "B  iransire  fecit;  %  Z|-k  =  ns-i  (Seb.);  »tJnie 

codd.  of  de  R,  no^j  (so  Oct.).    Cornelius  \  Lapide»nD-i\    Cappellus,  no^ 

pnD«']  Hal,  s*D.  Che,  {EB.  II,  2125^  note),  rvc.  —  iv^j]  6  il'S  ^/>(>7aw»'; 
»o  S.  Gr.  i:;3,75.  We.  3X^3,  Che.  (Joe,  d/,},  am.  as  corrupt  dittog*  of  pre- 
cediDg  e-'^no  (tu.).  —  a*D  >«  Sj]  Che.  (A?^.  nV.).  Q^^ei*  pKj,  —  8.  pkoh] 
0E  =  pi.  J  so  gome  codd.  of  de  R.  We.  om.  n  ]'\h  as  gloss  (so  Ru.,  Now., 
Marti),  while  Che.  (Cif.)  ora.  ^w-vc**  rHon.  Gr.  suggests  that  r^a  has  been  lost 
ffom  before  jiN,  because  of  likeness  to  nic.  —  ir^;r]   5&E  have  sufi,  in  3d  p» 

X.  1,  A  luxuriant  vine  is  Israel^  i.e,  a  vine  running  luxuri- 
antly, sending  out  shoots,  a  fruitful  vine,  prosperous.*  With  this 
may  be  compared  the  view  f  that  makes  Israel  a  pillaged  vine,  i.e* 
stripped  of  its  fruit,  which,  however,  after  the  robbing  will  lay  up 
fruit  for  itself;  and  the  very  common  view  t  which  renders  pp3 
empty,  />.  one  which  pours  out  into  leaves,  but  has  no  fruit. 
This  statement  is  an  extension  of  9^"  '* ;  cf.  the  vine  nmo,  Ez.  1 7'. 
Hal^vy  makes  p'p^  predicate  with  the  meaning  lay  waste^  destroy 
(cf.  Is.  24*  Na.  2^)  =  Israel  iays  waste  the  pirte  whi^h  has  fur- 
nished  him  its  fruit ;  but  this  is  not  supported  by  the  history  of 
interpretation,  nor  by  analogy  (?/•!.), — He  multiplies  fruit  for  him- 
self \  The  thought  here  is  obscure.  The  following  have  been 
suggested  :  (i)  IVhich  yields  fruit  for  itself ,  referring  to  the  vine  ;  § 
(2)  Who  yields  fruit  for  himself  referring  to  Israel ;  ||  (3)  He 
putteth  forth  his  frt4it\%  (4)  And  the  fruit  is  like  him\*^  (5) 
Her  (the  tfine*s)  fruit  flourishing  (so  &  using  perhaps  ^h'^  or 
rhU'i  cf.  Zc.  f  Jb.  21**  Ps,  73"  132*  Ez.  16^.)  But  none  of 
these  gives  an  adequate  sense.  Perhaps  the  rendering  given 
above  tt  (reading  n^at?"),  which  furnishes  an  idea  corresponding  to 
ppn  of  the  preceding  line,  may  be  adopted.  G.  A.  Smith  (using 
m0  or  TTV)  renders,  **  he  lavishes  his  fruit,'*  while  Gardner's  read- 
ing gives  just  the  opposite,  *'  an  evil  fruit  is  his,*'  -I/t  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  his  ftnit  he  multiplied  altars  ;  in  proportion  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  latid^  he  made  beautiful  the  pillar$'\  i*e*  the 
more  fruit,  the  more  altars  did  he  build  ;  the  more  prosperous  the 
land,  the  more  beautiful  were  the  pillars  (or  statues)  which  he 
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erected-*  This  points  to  a  recognition  by  the  prophet  of  the 
influence  exerted  on  Israel  by  the  agricultural  life  whtcb  Israel 
had  come  to  adopt,  for  with  this  life  there  came  the  influence  of 
the  Baal-cult,  On  the  pillars,  or  massebahs,  tL  on  j*.  —  2.  Tk^ 
heart  is  false\  Was  their  heart  "divided,"  resting  now  on  Baal, 
and  now  on  Yahweh?t  Or  was  it  not  rather  *'  slippery^  ^ise, 
deceitful **{  {v.s,  for  text),  since  Hosea  particularly  invetgbed 
against  a  certain  kind  of  Yahweh-worship?  Cf,  the  asc  of  the 
word  with  reference  to  tongue,  lip,  mouth,  throaty  aod  speech 
(Ps.  5*  12*  55*^  Pr.  5*  and  in  Ez,  12**,  where  in  parallelism 
stands  p'^n  Dopo  .  .  .  irc?  ptn).— iVint^  must  they  bear pumskment 
for  //§]  Other  renderings  are:  be  guilty,  |  deserve  punish* 
tnent,1f  suffer,**  be  punished. ft  Ruben's  hostile  tribes  (rx) 
seem  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  fertile  imagination.  Now  is  logical 
=  consequently,  —  {Bui)  he  will  break  the  neek  of  their  aiiars  ;  he 
wi/i  ruin  their  pillars']  "  Breaking  ihe  neck  *'  is  a  strong  figure  m 
this  connection.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  there  is  any  refer- 
ence to  the  striking  off  of  horns  (Am.  3")  ;  J  J  the  word  used 
elsewhere  only  of  animals  is  here  used  metaphorically.  The  par- 
allelism of  order  between  these  lines  and  the  first  of  the  strophe 
is  to  be  noted.  This  representation  of  punishment  is  in  contrast 
with  the  picture  of  prosperity  just  presented, — 3.  Ju>r  soon 
they  wilt  say :  we  have  no  king\  This  confession  is  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  the  context  and  dates  from  a  later  period,  probably 
the  exile.  The  inconsistencies  of  vs.*""**,  as  pointed  out  by 
Nowack  and  Marti,  §§  are  :  (i)  they  furnish  an  entirely  different 
explanation  for  the  coming  judgment,  as  compared  with  vs/***; 
(2)  the  lack  of  fear  of  Yahweh  is  not  a  true  charge  against  the 
Israel  of  Hosea*s  time ;  (3)  nnu  in  v.*  refers  to  the  present  or 
immediate  future,  hot  in  v.*  to  a  more  remote  future  ;  (4)  they 
break  the  connection  of  thought  between  vs.**"***,  which  are  both 
concerned  with  the  destruction  of  Israel's  high  places.  If  from 
the  exile,  the  phrase  we  have  no  king  means  what  it  says  ;  if  from 
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an  earlier  period,  it  means,  we  have  no  king  worthy  of  the  name 
or  from  whom  help  can  come,  ?>*  an  expression  of  despair.*  Cf. 
( I )  the  view  which  places  the  sermon  in  the  interregnum  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Jeroboam  IL  ;t  (2)  the  view  that  makes  the 
basis  of  this  statement^  the  fact  that  all  of  Israel's  kings  were 
established  in  opposition  to  Yahweh ;  J  and  (3)  the  view  that 
makes  the  statement  interrogative,  Havt  we  not  a  kingf  ix.  the 
king  of  Egypt.  §  — Far  Yahweh  wt  have  not  feared^  This  is  the 
evident  point  of  inconsistency  with  the  context.  No  Israelite  of 
Hosea's  time  could  have  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  fear 
Yahweh  \  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  engaged  most  assiduously  in 
a  worship  every  part  of  which  pointed  in  this  direction.  The 
expression  is  not  one  of  Hosea's  time,  but  comes  from  that  later 
age  when  rightly  it  might  have  been  uttered.  —  And  the  king^ 
what  could  he  do  for  ust^  For  mrj?,  cf.  Ec,  2^  If  '"  means,  we 
have  no  king,  this  means,  if  we  had  a  king,  what  could  he  do  ;  if  *• 
means,  we  have  no  king  worthy  of  the  name,  ®*  means,  what  can 
the  king  we  have  do  for  us?  In  either  case  the  answer  is  nothing. 
—  4.  Speaking  words,  swearing  false  oaths,  making  bargains^ 
With  nn'i  the  infinitive  absolute  {v,s. ;  cf.  4^ ;  (3  =  'H^)  we  have 
speaking  words,  i.e,  mere  words,  words  from  the  lips  (Is,  36*  58*'^ 
in  which  there  is  no  truth,  —  falsehoods  (Is»  29^*).  On  swearing 
false  oaths ^\  cf.  4';  on  making  bargains^  />.  making  covenants, 
<^^-  5^'  f^»  not  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life;1I  nor  with  the 
sanction  of  idols  ;♦•  but  rather  with  the  great  powers,  Assyria 
(or  Babylon)  and  Egypt ;  ft  cf.  10"  12*.  —  And  law  springs 
forth  like  weeds  in  the  furrows  of  the  field ^  We  expect  here 
the  punishment  which  is  to  be  inflicted  for  the  conduct  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  clause  i  but,  as  Nowack  has  pointed 
out,  J  {  ( I )  taCtt^  does  not  mean  judgment  in  the  sense  of  in- 
fliction, execution,  but  right  (cf.  5"^,  also  Am.  5''^^  6"),  an 
indefinite  term  without  special  application;  (a)  the  comparison 
rK"C  is  hardly  clear  or  satisfactory ;  (3)  w^hilc  on  the  furrows 
of  the  field  fits  in  well  in  1 2'*,  it  is  here  awkward,  being  sep- 
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arated  from  ^rm^  to  which  it  belongs.  Perhaps  this  ts  i  coo- 
dnuation  of  the  preceding  picture  of  wickedness,  and  m  ihii 
case  (i)  iaw  may  be  used  ia  the  sense  of  kncsuiii  •  or  fa)  kw 
may  be  used  tromcally  in  the  sense  of  Ugal  injustice;^  cf.  Am.  6** ; 
or  (3)1  after  iSS^  punishment^  which  shall  be  as  bitter  (cf.  Du  1^^ 
La.  3"  Je.  9*^,  and  as  plenteous  as  nn,  J  CC  ®*s  interpret 
tation  =  grass.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Nowack  that  either 
another  word  be  substituted  for  BCTQ,  which  shall  mean  **  ev^ 
or  that  cm*?  ^SCTT  be  read  after  Am.  6^  (cf.  Ho,  4*),  #>.  smd 
judgment  they  turn  t>  poppy;  but  (3)  above  seems  satisfactoiy. 
Cheyne  suggests  that  this  judgment  began  with  the  man  who  was 
foremost  in  those  illegitimate  covenants  —  the  prophet's  royal  oame- 
sake,  Hoshea  (2  K.  17*).  nn  has  been  rendered  MUtrm^u^h 
peppy ^  I  weeds J{  poison^  or  wormwood^  ••  hemlock  ;  ft  and  QBeo 
has  been  emended  (r.j.)  to  murder  or  backsUding^  %  J  faisek^^ 
tike  thisties,  §§  destructian.  1 1  —  5.  F4>r  the  eatf  of  Betk-mxn  tUke 
inhabitants  oj  Samaria  shall  tremble'\  VV'e  come  back  imjw  to  the 
original  utterance,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  8-line 
strophe.  The  occasion  of  the  approaching  punishment  Is  here 
stated  to  be  the  worship  of  the  calf  (cf  the  different  represents* 
tion  in  v>).  The  connection  with  v.*  is  very  cbse.  While  now 
Israel  identities  the  calf- image  with  Yah  we  h,  the  prophet  sees  no 
relationship  between  them.  There  are  no  words  too  scornful  foi^B 
him  to  use  of  the  calf.  Calf  (cf.  0)  is  to  be  preferred  to  eahes^^ 
because  of  the  singular  suffix  in  rop  and  nas  and  because  prob- 
ably only  one  image  was  set  up  in  each  place.  For  explana- 
tions of  this  feminine  plural,  see  p.  348.  Beth-aven  is  probably 
ironical  and  contemptuous  for  bit  TTZ^  cf  4"  Am.  7**.TT  On 
ptP,  vd,  Che>Tie's  be  mean  instead  of  tremble  for  is  interesting  in 
view  of  the  parallelism.  For  other  readings,  f.i.  —  Yea^  kis  people 
shall  mourn  for  him"]  The  perfect,  if  retained,  Is  prophetic j 
perhaps  the  imperfect  should  be  read  (r»«f.).  —  And  his  pHesiMn 
shall  writhe  for  him'\  i*:*Tr  for  iVr,  vj.  The  word  "tea  is  use 
only  of  idol-priests ;  cf.  2  K*  23*  Zp.  i^    In  Syriac  and  Aramaic 
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it  is  used  of  priests  in  general  without  discrimination  between 
those  of  the  tnie  God  and  those  serving  idols.  It  is  perhaps  lo 
be  connected  with  the  Assyr.  kamdru^  to  lay  prosiratt^  the  priest 
being  ^ne  who  prosirakd  himself*  It  is  evidently  used  here  as  a 
term  of  contempt.  The  interpretation  rejoice  is  impossible, —  On 
account  of  His  ghfj^  that  it  is  banished  from  hifn\  Cf.  i  S,  4**, 
This  is  an  insertion  from  a  later  hand,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  suffix  cannot  possibly  go  back  to  '7017,  although  this  is 
intended,  and  the  connection  with  what  follows  is  impossible. f 
—  6.  Yea^  this  they  will  carry  to  Assyria'\  The  empliatic  word 
this  (ir*H)  refers  to  the  image,  —  As  a  present  to  king  Jareb^ 
Probably  a  gloss  based  on  5*\  %ks.  It  was  not  yncommon  to  carry 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  temple  to  a  foreign  king; 
cf  2  K*  12"^  1 6*  18**'.  —  Ephraim  shall  take  disgrace,  and  Israel 
shall  be  ashamed  because  of  his  counsel'\  The  reading  TSJf^a  = 
because  of  his  idol  {iks,)  is  good,  but  not  necessary.  Shame  and 
reproach  will  rest  upon  Israel  for  the  counsel  which  has  been 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  national  policy.  —  §a.  The  high 
places  of  Aven  shall  be  destroyed,  the  sin  of  Israel^  This  arrange- 
ment  of  the  verses  prevents  the  interruption  of  the  thought,  and 
preserves  the  climax.  Perhaps  the  reading,  the  high  places  of 
Israel  shall  be  destroyed,  both  pK  and  HKtsn  being  taken  as  glosses 
(r.x.),  is  better,  —  Thorn  and  thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars'] 
Cf.  9*,  —  7.  As  for  Samaria^  her  king  is  cut  off]  This  is  better 
than  to  put  king  with  the  following  clauses.  %  The  perfect  is  pro- 
phetic ;  cf  8*.  No  particular  king  is  intended ;  nor  is  the  refer- 
ence to  an  idol-god,  §  —  Like  a  chip  on  the  face  of  the  waters]  i>, 
tossed  about,  without  abihty  to  move  in  a  definite  path,  ^acp 
means  chip^  \  rather  \hM{foam,%  —  8  1>.  And  they  shall  say  to  the 
mountains  cot^r  us;  and  to  the  hills,  fall  on  us]  This  petition 
goes  up  in  order  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  power  of  their 
enemies  (cf  Lk.  aj"  Rev.  6**  9^*), 

1«   PP%1  Bat  for  the  context  and  the  general  usage  in  this  figure  (vj^.),  it 
would  be  tinjtutifmbte  to  arlopt  here  «  meaning  found  nowhere  else;   and 

♦  Cf.  BDB. ;  DL  Hehr,  £0^.,  40E;  Che.         t  WO.,  Wc.,  Go.,  Now,,  GAS* 
t  We..  Now..  Oct  J  Hess. 

I  Ci&,  KL.  Theod..  Ma..  Hi..  £w..  Hd.,  Pu„  Ke.,  Or.,  Cbe„  Now.,  MaztL 
f  7C,  2.,  Raslu«  Marck,  Umb. 
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yet  the  Arabic  i^  =:  to  be  abundant  (f .  Lane),  famblies  good  grovsd  for 
this  interpretatiun,  BSZ.  treats  tliis  case  as  an  intrans.  of  tlie  smaic  v^ 
{found  in  Is.  24^  and  elsewhere,  /o  empty)  =  io  pour  oneseff  awti^  io  s^tad tm. 
From  thw  root  Jahhok^  the  river,  is  probably  named. —  rtic*^]  Cf^  GAS.  L  J0C^ 
note;  Barth,  ES,  p.  66.  —  p]  On  ike  more  ,  *  .  iht  more^  Ko.  371  u.  —  r»] 
Is  inf.  cstr*  foL  by  ^,  indicating  dative  of  advantage  (cf.  Dt.  i*  2*  3*»ctc); 
Kd.  2864  402/,  407  r;  and  not  subst.  in  cstr.  before  a  gen,  with  S^  dL 
Ew.'  a9Sd,  —  3W]   Inf.  cstr.  like  31  (tu,).  — n^o^n]  PI.,  while  .n^-vi  i»^; 

Ka.  :j46a'.— a.  p^n]  This  is  not  the  Pu*al  i%Y^,  Hi.)  of  p^n  =  iJJLL, 
measure  off;  cf.  Assyr,  eklu,  field,  cf.  K  if^  Zc.  14*  (Jigcr,  BAS.  II.  396); 

nor  Qal  of  xhn  =  (3JL^*  makt  smooth^  lie  (Kc,  WiL»  Wc,  RVm.) ;  box 
probably  an   adj.  from  latter,  viz,  p'^n;  cf,  Pr*  5'.  —  nrp]    liL,  «/  Mr  i^unr, 

an  ace  of  nj?;  cf  ^jll*  «'  '^4^  /iot^,  ntfit^.  Here  without  \  used  of  preaent 
or  immediate  future,  a  favorite  construction  of  Hosea^  cf*  4**  5' 8^  >*,  —  ic»»*] 
On  ^,  GK.  63  <f.  On  the  dagh.  \n  c,  GK.  13  r.  On  impf,  of  fibiigatUm^ 
H*  22,  3  <5 ;  Dr*  §  39.  o«P»*  =^  to  do  a  wrong  (Ez.  25**) ;  then  J^  ^  g*^ 
{cf,  4**  13^);  then  to  bt  treaitd  at  guiliyt  to  receive  pttnisJimeni  (cf.  5**  I4I). 
Here  in  this  third  sense.  The  word  seems  to  be  a  favorite  with  HoMa. — 
lip']  A  denoni.  vb.  from  «)i?,  ttetk :  on  the  privative  force  of  denom.  rba, 
{cf.  Kel)  GK.  524.  The  other  cases,  Ex.  13^  34»  Dt  21*- «  Is.  66»,  all 
refer  to  the  breaking  of  the  neck  of  an  animal,  eg.  calf,  dog.  ^-mn]    Emph, 

—  8.  nrv  "";]  The  ordinary  meaning, yJ^rM^-w,  docs  not  fit  here;  it  refer*  to  an 
action  in  the  future  and  =  at  that  time  =  soon  {v.s,), — i.  s^'>3-tJ  Cogn,  «cc- 
=  enaph.  —  n^w]  For  n^K,  the  usual  form  of  inf  abs.;  here  with  n  under 
influence  of  n"ir,  cf.  Is.  22**;  GK.  75  «;  K6.  402  r.  On  this  use  of  inf.  uiM., 
H.  28,  5  ai  GK.  ttjff.  —  mDx]  Pf.  with  waw  cons.»  continuing  inf,  aha,,  K5* 
367<».  — C3e£*c]  Cf.Scnin»^<'i/r%?,  n.252;  Sm,  A*^/.  389 f. ;  Duhm,TA^aAit4t 

—  is«K-i]  See  on  Am.  6^,  —  nr]  Art.  omitted,  Ko.  2930;  cf.  this  form  with 
mjjf.  —  nSj;']  Read  >jy  (t'J.);  the  only  case  of  the  fena.  used  of  the  calf- 
idols  in  North  Israel  The  fern.  pL  of  JEC  (cf,  the  niasc.  sufiF,  of  the  va.) 
has  been  explained  (i)  as  keifert  for  cakes  used  con  tempt  uouily  (Jer,,  Cal*, 
Bauer,  Pu.) ;  (2)  because  the  images  were  those  of  young  animals  in  which 
sex  was  not  prominent  (Sim.) ;  (3)  because  they  were  liftless,  man-made 
things,  cf.  GK.  122  u  (Ki.)i  (4)  as  an  expression  of  indefmite  generality,  ihc 
fcm,  being  the  proper  form  for  the  abstract  (Kc).  —  p2*J  Sg,  with  preceding  ^ 
predicate  pi.,  K5,  349/ — vn^is]  Suf.  collective,  K6.  348 f.  —  6.  inw]  On  fl 
ace.  with  pass,  according  to  fSi%  (cf.  Zc.  13*),  GK.  121  b\  K6,  no;  as  obj^  " 
of  Sa^^  (S),  its  position  is  emphatic.  —  njtra]  From  c^^a  with  affix  \  aboft- 
encd  from  an  ;  Ew,"  163/;  cf.  Barth,  NB.  210^ ;  K5. 11,  i.  p.  185.  Perhaps 
rri  should  be  read  (r^j.).^7,  ncu]  Rep,,  perhaps  to  be  read,  n:;-Tj^; 
KcJ.  349/.  This  same  word  occurs  also  in  4'  10**. — ^njSs  incc]  The  order 
of  words  is  difficult  unless  with  K6.  349/^  (cf.  330/)  we  suppose  1  to  have 
dropped  out  before  the  labial  c  and   read    {vj^   Samaria  and  ker  Jtit^^ 
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cf.  Ex,  8**  Dt.  32**,  etc.  —  iSjjj]  Masc.  for  fcm.,  the  obj:  atJded  bcmg  fcm., 
K6.  205  c, 

§  14.  Israers  history  consists  of  sin,  guilt ;  the  fruit  of 
such  seed  is  a  sad  harvest,  desolation,  de&trnction,  and  death, 

—  even  of  the  king.  lo''^*^  From  the  days  of  Gibeah,  Israel  has 
sinned :  Ephraim  is  a  heifer  desiring  to  tread  the  corn,  but  I  will 
spoil  her  beauty  wkh  a  yoke  ujx^n  her  neck,  and  she  shall  be  made 
to  draw,  to  plough,  and  to  harrow  (***).  Sow  in  righteousness 
and  reap  in  love  ;  break  off  evil  habits  j  there  is  still  time  to  seek 
Yah w eh  and  obtain  his  favor  ;  (I  exhort  you  thus)  for  hitherto  you 
have  sowed  wickedness  and  reaped  punishment ;  you  have  made 
it  your  policy  to  He,  and  to  trust  in  chariots  and  warriors  ("'  "*). 
But  for  this  reason  niin  is  coming,  tumult,  the  destruction  of 
fortune ;  and  in  a  moriitng  your  king  shall  be  cut  off  (^**  **■  ^*). 

This  piece  consists  of  three  strophes,  each  having  seven  lines  of  the  trtine- 
ler  movement.  The  struphic  structure  and  measure  prove  conclusively  that 
the  piece  is  entirely  distinct  from  10*  ^  althoCigh  treating  of  the  same  subject. 
For  that  matteri  aU  of  the  chapters  now  treat  of  the  same  subjects  Strophe  I 
brings  up  out  of  the  past  "days  of  Gibeah,'*  when  Israel  sinned;  however 
beautiful  and  prosperous  she  may  be,  hard  burdens  are  before  her  —  burdens 
which  will  prove  very  heavy  (vs.**'**).  Strophe  2  recites  the  fact  that  it  b 
not  too  late  to  secure  Yahwch's  favor,  if  the  right  methods  are  followed,  if 
old  habits  arc  broken  of!;  but  to  this  end  an  entire  change  of  policy  will  be 
demanded  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  past,  in  which  deceit  and  faithless- 
ness to  Yah  web  have  been  the  principal  elements  (vs,^*  Uay^  Strophe  3 
pictures  the  ruin  which  for  this  reason  is  coming  quickly  and  surely  ^ — a  ruin 
that  wiU  involve  land,  city,  and  king  (vs.***-"*.  wj.  Xn  thb  arrangcmentj 
^u.  141  are  regarded  as  later  additions  (^,i«), 

0.  *r'2]  Gr.  "C'^  (so  Marti,  /?el.  168).  —  npaji]  @  ol  ^otwi  =  ntpajnj 
B  \h:^l  —rntsn^  5C  take  as  2<l  p.  of  vb;  6>F  =  3d  p.  Gr.  Hon  (90  Oort 
{Em.)).  Ru.  PKan,  Read  PKen  (We,,  Now,), — ^ncjr]  We.  nja.  Gr.  n^n. 
Hah  nt:K.  Oct.  i-r"»r.  Gardner,  >^i^.  —  w*^]  Oort  (Em,)^  k^i.  —  uyvpj  Under 
C5A'  XXXI n.  747),  DJ^or,  Gr,  and  Hal*  urtpn.  Gardner,  nj^Srn, — r»j:3J3] 
Gr,  np3J3.  Oort  (Em,)  om.  Marti  om.  njyaaa  , , ,  P¥!an  as  a  gloss.  —  ^j?]  Read, 
with  Gr,,  Ru,,  Now,,  ^Sp.  Gardner,  ^h,  ^  nihf  ij3  ^jy]  Transfer  to  follow  nop 
(so  Ru.,  Now,).  Ru.  inserts  after  this  phrase,  ^tt  n^aa  Sj^  ^c^^m  (cf.  t  K.  12^), 
Dathc  joins  to  v.^^  (so  Oort,  Get.),  — 10.  C-^Dm  >r>K3]  B  TraiStuffat  ai>To^f, 
omitting  'K3  and  joining  'ki  =  s^d^  (Vol.)  to  v,*,  ^**  and  some  codd.  render 
'W3  by  fi\0t  ^  *ni«3;  S  ^I  )i*|  ^^H*^  =  d-^o^ki  '♦n'^jyja;  probably  B  should 
be  corrected  to  ^Ai^l^o  = 'n-iaj?3  (Seb.;   so  also  Gr,,  Ru.,  Now,).     Oort 
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{£m.)t  ^hnm  oio^iji  ^nwa  (to  Mardi  Datbe  and  Oct  also  read  *ni»3).    fUL 

B^DKK  '3.      Read    C^p^K  ''ri?^?^  C^**  Gr.^  NoW.).  —  0^0»«3]    S    ^f  ry  S-S^t^M'IkA 

a^oi>f  =  P-IDO;  cf.  Ps.  J32I,  \n><jjj  (Vol.);  i&  ^*?»i*iof  \^o  =^  snoin^  (Scb.; 
10  also  Oct.).  Oort  om.  as  dittog.  We.  o^o^"^  {^  Ooit  {£m.)^.  Hal  3"t>i«3 
(=  D-^DMna).  —  anj^j?  *nr>]  Q*r!,  orry^  •S  (so  also  Schok,  Gr^  Giu,  Now^  oii, 
e/  al.);  so  9-  HaiT  w^"^  Oort.  Q;M;r^\  BSZ.  anj^p  -S  (cf.  O-  Maiti 
om.  'jr*>  '0H3. — 11.  s'^'^DWi]  0  om.  1  (so  also  Now,).  —  moSoJ  Om,  as  agkn 
(so  Wc,  Now.).  HaL'^o  fc*S.  — E*n^]  0  >*r«of  =  n  (VoL).  — »n-\37]  HaL 
^iPnij  (cf.  I  K.  65*1).     Ru.  om.  as  dittog,  from  v.»  (i6)»    Marti,  S;?  S>  '*71?>r' 

3«]    S  om.  —  30"kH]    Insert    n.*ij7T   before  '"»«.      Oort   (TT*?",)    and  VaL 

na^pwy;  but,  in  £m.,  3:-^k.  Ru.  subKikutes  '-m«  for  preceding  '37»  and  imcfti 
S>  as  its  obj.  —  D^^dh]  Ru.  om*  —  cnn'^J  0  rapaerium^oMai  =  r^^VTit;  *A, 
e.  4Xo)J<xet;  S  ^^r^^  =  c*n*(?)  (Sek).  — min^]  Read,  with  Now^  '^•ny*. 
—  -niP'-]  0  ^iri(rxt^<rei  =  n-^c*^  (VoK);  3  ^aaJ.^)^]  So  om.  Gr.  ''?.— 
18.  npii^]  B  renders  as  an  accusative.  —  -ion  ^cS]  0  e/f  xaprdy  fbrTt  =  ^-^^^ 
0"a  Read  ^on  ^ie\ — ^"t^J  03*^  ^'>^f\  0  ^wriiraTe  ^avroii  ^<I»;  »u  £;  "F  »«- 
KiWff/*  po^ij  ntn/a/t,  —  P]n]  0  ^fti^reuis  =  Pjn  (so  also  Oort,  TAT*  and  £«^; 
VaL»  Oct.).  Ru.  ^b7\  (cf,  Dt.  cj'").  — cini^]  0  ^Jcf>jTi^aTe.  Ru.  icrnx  — 'T] 
Gr.  i^p.  —  n-n^i]  Read,  with  0»  'yti^ij^ara,  nc  (so  alao  Oort,  We.,  VaL,  Now.}. 
F  ^ui  (i&ceHt;  similarly,  SbUL.  Ru.  i">.^^]  (cf.  Jo.  2^^).  — p-nf]  i&  ^  ^-j-tx  (» 
also  Ru.).  — 05*^]  0  ^M**.  Oort,  nc^  (cf,  0),  joitiing  it  to  v.i*,  —  IS,  onrvi] 
0  tva  ri  wap€(ntimifraTe  =  *TJi  no^,  perhaps  dittog.  from  oaS,  —  nnSijr]  S  cod- 
nects  with  preceding,  —  onSsw]  Ru.  d.-i*;»?ki,  — isT^a]  0  ^i'  rvitt  Aftm^r^fm^ 
ffh  ffovt  a  cormplion  of  iLpfj^art  =  133-13,  which  occurs  in  0**1;  so  read  widi 
Ma.,  Dathe,  Eich.,  Ew.,  Duhm  (  TkeaL  1 30),  Houtsma»  We,,  Or.,  Chc„  Gr.,  Ra, 
Loft.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Volt,  Now.,  Oort  (/fw.),  Oct..  HaL  — muj]  ^  Ai/p^^m^ 
ffow  =  qmoj  (Vol) ;  so  £.  —  14.  TT=r]  0SlJt  sg.  We.  t^jj3  C^t*  Gr.,  Ra, 
Oet.,  Che.  (C^.),  Hal.;  cf.  Marti).  Oort  (£"»».),  ley 3.  —  ^rvj  ^  o/x^^ 
ra«  =  ^ir^  (Vol.).  We.  nch*  (so  Get.,  Marti).  — ic»3]  0  utt  Apx^aw  =  -^: 
'A.  wt  ir^ro^i^j  S.  ita^c^t  i^0ai^ff#T7.  —  ^oSff]  0  ZoXa^y;  *  A..  Awrffrrifft^ni 
F  Sa/mana  :  S  I^Sa^  Syr.-Hex.  =  i;i^^t,  Che.  (^Jr/.,  Nov^  '97,  ^  364, 
and  art,  "Beth  Arbel/*  j5:ir.),  CW.  N.  Heri  (A/SL.  XIV.  207  C).  oSf — 
*?K3^N  n*3]  0  ix  Tw  otKov '  Icpo/Sodiu  =  Dj?3"i'*  no  (so  alio  Che.  A>r.  Wi6/  c£. 
Gr.  -^^  '3D) ;  S  '^kj  Ai^  ^e  ;  F  <i  difma  ejus  qui  vindicavii  Bsml; 
0A  *Ie^|3adX;  'A.  rotJ  Df*cot*  tow  ^ixii^vTof ;  2.  ^f  r^p  aUt^  roQ  'A/>/3f iJX;  0,  ^1^. 
dpoi/;  C  «,IC33,  N.  Hcrzi  ^wr?"!!*  r^3C,  reference  being  made  to  Ju-,  chaf^  17, 
18. —  Dv]  0  pi  —  ne'e-*]  0  ^Mflfrifl-oM  =r  ire-i  (Vol);  soS. —  15.  ^s*?]  Read, 
with  0,  Tot^irw,  nt-pw  (so  also  We.,  Gr,  Ru.»  Now.,  Oort  (^w.),  Get.,  Mard); 
^  =:  ^t-jF,  Hal.  rit*r> — ^Skh^s]  Read,  with  0,  oliroi  rot?  *Iffpal}X,  *^i«-^r»*  r>'3  (so 
also  Oort  (  ThT.  and  j^w.),  We.,  Gr.^  Gu.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Get,,  Marti).— 
n|?-^]  Oort  {Tk7\  and  Em,)  and  Gr.  om.  as  dittog.;  ao  0^Q.  —  nsnp] 
0FC  pi  Hal.  Ds^frj^D  or  D3r|^,  —  ins^s]  Some  codd.  of  Kenm  and  de  R. 
•C'3  (so  also  Oort,  Gr,);  so  some  codd.  of  0,  art  tfp^pof.  Oort  (^*w.),  n-^jrs 
(cf.  We.,  Now.*,  Marti).      Ru.  inc*  fipr, —  3  ncij]    0  Aw€pi^ritF^w  AwMfl^ 


^ 
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=  no*U  >Dij;    cf,  lo^  (Vol.);    6^H  connect  last  clause  of  v.^  with   ii*. 

9.  From  the  days  of  Gibeah  is  IsraePs  sin\  Le.  the  sin  (nitttri 
for  JiKpn  because  the  adciress  is  not  continued*)  of  Israel  is 
something  which  goes  back  to  earliest  times*  But  what  is  meant 
by  the  days  of  Gibeah, /r^?^  which  (not  more  than  in  which^^  nor 
as  in  which  =  *a*s,  \  Israel  now  sins)  this  sin  dates  ?  Three 
answers  have  been  given :  ( i )  The  episode  of  the  Benjamites  at 
Gibeah  (Ju.  19^)  ;§  but  since  there  Israel  (the  eleven  tribes) 
was  taking  vengeance  on  one  tribe  (Benjamin)  for  an  infamous 
act,  and  here  Israel  is  represented  as  committing  sin,  the  allusion 
is  inappropriate  |  (cf.,  however,  Cheyne's  statement :  **  Trtie,  Is- 
rael as  a  people  took  summary  vengeance  on  the  Benjamites  for 
the  outrage  of  Gibeah ;  but  the  seed  of  wickedness  remained, 
and  developed  into  evil  practices  worthy  only  of  the  Gibeah  of 
old").  (2)  Tlie  beginning  of  the  kingdom  tinder  Saul  which 
occurred  in  Gibeah  f  (cf.  13^^*'),  which  (according  to  Wellhau- 
sen)  Hosea  seems  to  regard  as  a  sin  perhaps  second  only  to  the 
cult ;  but  does  Hosea  as  a  matter  of  fact  oppose  the  kingdom  as 
such?  Is  it  not  rather  the  schism?  (3)  The  idolatry  of  Micah 
(Ju.  17*"*),  which  marked  the  beginning,  according  to  tradition, 
of  that  which  has  now  spread  so  faj  and  wide.**  —  At  that  time 
there  stood  against  me  the  sons  0/  unrighteousness^  This  rendering 
involves  the  reading  of  ^bn  for  hlS^  ^nd  the  transfer  of  rh^Q  *:n  'bo 
from  the  end  of  the  verse  to  follow  nai?,tt  ^  change  which  permits 
the  passage  to  give  a  sensible  meaning,  and  relieves  two  lines,  one 
of  which  is  too  short,  the  other  too  long.  D©  is  here  temporal  J  J 
rather  than  local ;  cf.  2  K.  i^^  Ps.  14*.  The  sons  of  unrighteous- 
ness are  either  the  Benjamites  (r.i.),  the  Israelites  as  a  whole  in 
the  case  of  the  selection  of  Saul,  or  those  associated  with  Micah. 
Wellhaiisen*s  suggestion,  "njs,  is  unnecessary.  Other  interpreta- 
tions of  iTttU  are  :  "  stood  still,"  as  if  Ephraim  had  acted  traitor- 
ously (cf.  the  great  defeat  of  the  eleven  tribes,  Ju.  ao^*"*^ ;  §§  "  have 
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remained  {i,e,  sinful),  should  there  not  overtake  them  in  Gibeah  a 
war  against  the  sons  of  wrong  ?  *'  *  "  stood  firm  against  the  sons 
of  wrong/*  in  contrast  with  present  attitude  ;  f  "  there  they  stand 
(now)  defiant  like  the  old  Benjamites.'*  %  For  interpretatioiis 
invoKing  textual  change,  v.s,  —  Shall  not  war  twer take  ihem  tvin 
in  Gibtah  /]  Interpreters  {e.g,  Ruben)  have  been  greatly  perplexed 
to  find  any  meaning  for  this  line.  The  removal  to  the  precediBg 
line  of  rh^Q  ^3  ^»  seeras  to  relieve  somewhat  the  difficulty,  f 
This  difficulty  is  seen,  €,g,y  in  G.  A.  Smith's  rendering,  "  there 
have  they  remained,  and  this  without  war  overtaking  them  in 
Gibeah  against  the  dastards  ;  "  also  Cheyne's,  "  there  they  stood 
that  the  war  against  the  sons  of  unrighteousness  might  not  over- 
take them  at  Gibeah/'  —  both  utterly  unintelligible,  even  with 
the  authors'  additional  remarks.  The  sense  of  the  renderuig 
adopted  above  is  easy  and  natural.  Inasmuch  as  they  have 
sinned,  beginning  at  Gibeah,  war  shall  overtake  them,  reaching 
down  even  to  Gibeah ;  /.^.  a  war  which,  coming  from  the  north, 
shall  cover  the  whole  land,  and  reach  even  to  the  southernmost 
limit,  Gibeah  ;  {|  for  Gibeah  was  most  probably  situated  about  four 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Tell-el-Ful  now  stands.^  — 
10.  In  my  wrath  J  will  chastise  th^mj  A  reading  based  on  S 
(v,s,).  Other  interpretations  are :  (i)  ®*<*' against  the  children 
of  unrighteousness  I  have  come  (=  *riKS)  to  chastise  them  ;  '*  •• 
(z)  most  common,  "in  my  desire,"  ** at  my  will,**  **  when  I  de- 
sire,*' cf.  Is.  I 
against  them"] 

structure,  that  makes  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  suspiciotts. 
The  indefinite  "peoples"  marks  a  later  date,  it  being  the  lovaria- 
b!e  custom  of  the  prophets  down  to  Ezekiel  to  name  distinctly 
the  hostile  country  intended.  Hosea  always  indicates  Egypt  or 
Assyria.  J I     Giesebrecbt  {Beiir'dge  zur  Jesaia-Kritik)^  in  suppoit 


I 


**  Ez.  5'"  ih*^.^^  —  And  peoples  shall  he  gathered 

It  is  this  sentence,  together  with    the    strophic 


•  Marck,  Ew..  Umb..  Hd.,  GAS,  f  Sim..  Pu,  t  Or. 
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of  Hosca's  authorship,  cites  Is,  8®  29^  Mi.  4"*^  Je.  3^^^-.  But 
Mi.  4"*  is  late  {v.  in  itu.),  and  Je.  3^^*  is  suspicious  {ik  Duhm  in 
ioc.),  while  in  Is.  8'  29''  B'BU  probably  refers  to  the  various  peoples 
constituting  Assyria's  armies  (cf,  Stade,  ZA  li\  IV.  260).  Some 
read  {iKS.)^Anii  I  will  gather^  t\c*  —  To  chastise  than  for  their 
double  sin'l  Reading  oriiti?  ^T\vb  O";?:*?  (?/.J.),  following  ©  and  &.• 
Both  words  of  fflC  have  been  in  doubt,  and  interpretations  have 
varied  according  to  the  reading  of  the  text;  e.g,  (i)  "When 
they  have  bound  themselves  ("^CK)  in  two  furrows  *'  {t\t12  ;  cf.  n:ro, 
I  S.  14^*  Ps.  i29^)>t  a  reference  to  ploughing;  i.e,  however  Israel 
might  join  together  and  thus  strengthen  themselves.  Yah weh  could 
easily  gather  people  and  destroy  them ;  (2)  when  I  give  them 
over  to  captivity  ('^H)  because  of  their  two  sins ;  %  (3)  when  I 
chastise  them,  etc. ;  §  (4)  when  I  chastise  them  before  both  their 
eyes  (using  the  k'thibh),  i>.  openly,  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  1| 
but  nj;?  means  "  fountains,"  not  "  eyes"  (cf.  Ewald,  who  assumes 
a  Syriac  plural,  ni5^,  and  Schultens,  Animadversiones  phil.  {xk 
Wdnsche),  who  reads  ad p&tationes  i^TW^fontium  eorum) ;  (5)  when 
they  are  bound  to  their  two  transgressions.  IT  VVhat  now  are  the 
two  sins?  The  idolatry  of  Micah  and  Jeroboam?^*  The  calves 
of  Dan  and  Bethel  Pff  Apostasy  from  Yahweh  and  acceptance  of 
idols?  J I  Rather,  the  cult  and,  not  the  desertion  of  David *s  house 
(3*)»S§  but  (with  Nowack)  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom. — 
11.  Ephraim^  indeed^  is  a  heifer  imiing  to  thresh']  rn^bs,  well 
trained,  is  a  gloss,  for  it  is  inappropriate  beside  Tanic  |)  |]  (cf.  Ha- 
l^vy,  who  inserts  ^b  —  untrained,  cL  Je.  31'*)-  Israel,  in  her  past 
history,  is  compared  to  a  young  heifer  to  whom  is  assigned  the 
easy  task  of  walking  round  and  round  the  threshing-floor,  an 
occupation  that  carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  eating  freely,  for  no 
muzzle  was  allowed  (Dt.  25*),  This  pleasing  and  delightful  work 
she  is  still  doing;  cf.  again  Hal^vy,  who  (following  the  hint  given 
in  <®,  micof )  interprets  tT\  as  in  Hb,  3",  strike  with  the  foot,  i,e, 

•  Cf.  Ew. 

t  C,  AE,,  KL,  Cal,  Sim.,  Pu..  AV.,  BSZ. ;  cf.  Mich.  ("  ploughshares  "). 
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to  hurt  or  injure.  —  And  even  I  myse^  have  scared  ike  kemtt^  if 
her  neck}  Upon  the  rendering  of  ISO  turns  the  dectsioo  betveeo 
this  translation  and  a  second  having  almost  the  opp^osite  meaato^ 
viz,  "  but  I  have  come  on  her  fair  neck,"  *  or  **  but  I  will  comet** 
etc.,t  or  '*I  will  pass  on  beside  her  feiir  neck,'*  J  as  a  driver 
beside  his  ox.  $  The  rendering  given  ||  is  to  be  preferred  becsuse 
( I )  it  continues  the  thought  of  the  preceding  member,  and  tboi 
divides  the  strophe  more  satisfactorily  as  between  the  descnpctoo 
of  Israel's  past  and  her  future ;  (2)  the  real  transition  is  marlccd 
by  the  r^r^,  to  be  supplied  (for  various  reasons)  in  the  Ibtlowing 
line ;  (3)  this  usage  of  "SU  to  pass  by  is  fully  justified  by  its 
occurrence  in  Mi.  7^^  Pr*  19",  cf.  Am,  7*  8*,  although  commonly 
in  this  sense  h  follows  with  the  person  ;  (4)  '*  it  adds  a  beautiiiil 
distinctness  to  the  figure,  for  the  heavy  yokes  used  in  the  East 
not  only  gall  the  necks  of  the  animals,  but  often  produce  deep 
wounds'*  (Cheyne);  (5)  the  rendering  "come  over  on,"  or  "pass 
over*'f  (cf.  I  S.  14*  (br)  14*  Ju.  11^  12*  (*?K))  utterly  fatk  to 
fit  the  connection ;  while  (6)  ';k%  although  possibly  adversative, 
is  more  appropriately  emphatic  =  and  even  J  myself^  —  But  twm 
I  imil  make  Ephraim  draw}  This  is  to  be  the  fete  of  Israel^  vii. 
captivity,  in  which  heavy  labor  will  take  the  place  of  the  easy 
life  hitherto  enjoyed  ST\  in  Hiph*  =  "  cause  to  ride/'  or  •'  give  a 
rider  to/'  ••  but  from  the  context  (i>.  tnirr,  -mr),  the  secondary 
meaning  **  draw  "  or  "  yoke  to  "  (a  plough  or  cart)  is  required  ;  ft 
no  analogy  for  this  occurs;  cf,,  on  the  other  hand,  Hal^vy,  "J'ai 
plac^  haut  *'  =  "  J'ai  fait  monter  sur  mes  bras  *^  {cf,  11'),  —  Itnu! 
must  piaughy  Jacob  must  harroiv  for  himsflf}  Another  kind  of 
work,  that  which  precedes  threshing,  is  now  assigned  to  Israel, 
viz.  the  rougher  work  of  ploughing  and  reaping,  Israel  (not 
Judah  as  In  ^3E)  must  be  intended,  |}  for  there  is  nowhere  in 

•  GAS, :  and.  essentially,  Cal.,  Ma..  Ew.,  Umb..  Pil,  WiL 
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the  passage  even  the  most  remote  reference  to  Judah.  This  line, 
with  "  Israer*  instead  of  "Judah/'  is  original  (cf.  Marti/  who 
suggests  that  rmrr  and  a*3"»K  should  be  omitted  as  a  gloss),  since 
(i)  its  thought  is  necessary  to  complete  the  picture  of  Israel's 
change  of  occupation,  and  (2)  the  line  is  needed  to  complete 
the  strophe.  No  good  reason  exists  for  reading  "h  f  instead  of  lb. 
— 12.  Sow  for  yoursehes  righteousness  ;  reap  the  fruit  of  love  ; 
break  up  your  fallow  ground'\  Here  are  given  three  successive 
commands,  each  independent  of  the  others,  and  all  three  making 
up  the  total  of  the  activity  which  in  the  prophet's  thought  is 
demanded  of  Israel,  J  The  second  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
consequence  of  the  first ;  the  three  are  necessary,  as  the  prepara* 
tory  steps  toward  seeking  Yahweh,  The  figure  thus  employed  to 
express  the  desired  kind  of  life  is  taken  from  the  field  of  hus- 
bandry (cf.  8^),  with  which  Israel  for  so  long  a  time  had  been 
familiar:  (i)  Soiu  for  yourselves  nr^/i //£>// jwj^jj,  a  rendering  which 
makes  ^  =  the  accusative,  §  instead  of  according  to  or  in^\  i>.  act 
righteously,  let  your  deeds  be  righteous^  direct  your  lives  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  result  will  be  a  proper  sense  of  justice  towards 
your  fellows.  (2)  Reap  the  fruit  of  love^  a  rendering  which  reads 
neb  (with  <®)ir  for  'fiS  in  proportion  to,**  i>*  let  your  lives  be 
filled  With  the  spirit  of  love,  let  the  outcome  of  your  activity  be 
charajcterized  by  love  ;  non  here  —  not  love  of  God  for  man,  but 
love  of  man  for  fellow- man, ft  ^^^  with  it,  love  of  man  for  God  ; 
perhaps  piety  expresses  the  idea  as  well  as  any  other  English 
word;  cf.  Ho*  4*  6*®,  With  this  interpretation  compare  that 
which  binds  together  the  two  imperatives,  1UTI  and  i"^3£p,  giving 
them  the  conditional  force  if  you  will  sow  •  *  ♦  you  shall  reapy  \  % 
a  construction  in  itself  entirely  legitimate,  but  not  adapted  to  the 
context  §§  because  of  the  absence  of  i  and  the  presence  of  the 
third  imperative,  n*3.  (3)  Break  up  your  fallow  ground']  Cf* 
Je.  4*  Vergil,  Georg,  i.  71.    The  third  and  most  significant  of  the 
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prophet's  injunctions ;  before  sowing  the  seed  prepare  the  ground 
which  has  hitherto  been  neglected,  and  in  consequence  has  be- 
come full  of  weeds  and  thorns,  />.  plough  virgin  soil ;  in  other 
words,  no  result  may  be  expected  unless  the  old  habits  are  changed 
and  new  character  formed. — Since  there  is  time  ia  seek  Yakwek] 
i,e,  there  remains  sufficient  time;  •  not  it  is  high  tinie  to  seeLf 
—  7c?  t/ie  end  that  the  fruit  of  righteousness  may  comte  to  y^u\ 
In  favor  of  this  rendering  %  and  the  text  which  underlies  it  are : 
(i)  <S  iiKS,)\  (2)  the  recurring  phrases  **  fruit  of  righteousness" 
(v.^*),  "  fruit  of  lies  "  (v.^^  \  (3)  the  usage  of  iu  to  express  purpose 
(cf.  Jb.  iV  Is.  22**)  J  (4)  the  impropriety  of  the  idea  of  teaching 
(JUiE^  mv)  in  this  connection*  The  two  most  common  renderings 
(upon  basis  of  nT-)  are  till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness^  g  for 
which  Is.  45*  and  Ps.  85*^  are  cited  as  analogies ;  and  HU  he  €<mu 
and  teach  you  nght€ausness.\  Righteousness  here  ^  jtfA'aA>fl, 
deliverance y  as  frequently  in  Is.  40-66  (cf.  Is.  46"  54'^  32"  jj* 
Dn.  9-*).  "  Righteousness  is  the  divine  principle  (faction,  salvation 
the  divine  principle  in  action  **  (Cheyne) .  — 13.  Ye  have  ploughed 
wickedness ;  injustice  ye  have  reaped^  Here,  as  before,  the  terms 
used  are  not  intended  to  designate  consequence ;  sou\  reap^  and 
plough,  reap,  represent  the  ordinary  activities,  and  these  are,  ia- 
effect,  wickedness  and  injustice  or  disaster.  This  is  in  dircc 
contrast  with  the  demands  set  forth  in  v,",^ —  Ye  have  eaten 
fruit  of  lies'\  The  end  of  your  present  policy  is  already  in  sight, ' 
utter  disappointment.  —  Because  thou  dost  trust  in  thy  ekariots^ 
in  the  multitude  of  thy  mighty  ones'\  Here  begins  a  new  strophe, 
as  is  seen  from  (i)  the  change  of  thought,  for  nnt:2  '2  must  go 
with  the  following  rather  than  with  the  preceding  lines,  sine 
(<?)  the  reason  for  the  disappointment  expressed  in  *t;i  DnbSK  hall 
already  been  cited  in  Ye  have  ploughed,  etc. ;  {h)  the  i  in  Clt;3l' 
is  resumptive,  pointing  to  an  occasion  or  reason  already  given; 
(2)  the  change  of  form  from  second  plural  to  second  singular.j 
Nowack's  first  objection  (that  the  ground  of  the  judgment  in  v.'* 
by  this  assigned  to  something  which  is  not  elsewhere  emphasized 
in  Hosea)  is  insufBcient^  for  this  is  (a)  only  another  way  of  sjiying 
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that  they  no  longer  trust  in  Yahweh,  and  (^)  exactly  what  Isaiah 
in  his  early  sermons  (a**')  emphasizes  so  strongly;  while  his 
second  objection  (that  the  idea  of  arrogant  self-trust  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  actual  weakness  and  hesitation  of  the  time  implied 
in  their  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms,  now  of  Assyria,  now 
of  Eg>'pt)  is  contradicted  by  Isaiah's  representation  concerning 
Jydah  for  the  same  period  (c£  Is.  2') .  Cf.  Wellhausen,  who  like- 
wise regards  the  lines  as  unaythentic.  (5)  The  strophic  stritcturc, 
which  with  these  lines  makes  a  strophe  of  seven  Hnes  correspond- 
ing with  the  two  preceding  strophes.  Volz  •  regards  vs.^^  ***  as  a 
later  insertion  and  v}^  as  misplaced  because  (r)  they  interrupt  the 
connection,  breaking  into  the  middle  of  a  threat  of  punishment 
with  a  warning  accompanied  by  a  promise  of  deliverance  to  which 
no  reference  is  made  in  the  context;  (2)  the  figure  changes,^ 
in  V."  Judah- Jacob  is  the  animal  engaged  in  agricylture,  in  v.^ 
it  is  the  sower  ;  (j)  there  are  hnguistic  difficulties,  e^.  npnifi,  which 
occurs  only  here  in  Ho  sea,  and  pTI  denote  a  right  state  of  heart, 
the  common  meaning  in  late  literature,  while  in  Amos  and  Isaiah 
they  refer  to  external,  forensic  righteousness ;  this  usage  of  'fib  is 
paralleled  in  Pr,  12*  27^;  T3  n-j  seems  more  original  in  Je.  4* 
than  here ;  wn  (v.^  is  a  late  word ;  (4)  there  are  echoes  of  6®  in 
Kin'  and  mr  and  in  m.T  noi'riK  isnnb  (follo^^nng  (g).  In  reply  to 
these  objections,  Nowack  urges  ( i )  that  the  original  significance 
of  vs.*  ^^  is  too  uncertain  to  make  the  connection  of  v.**  with  them 
certain,  and  (2)  that  the  deeper  significance  of  p'TX  was  doubtless 
known  in  early  times.  The  readings  in  thy  charhts  (r/.j.)  (12213 
for  *|5ns)  rather  than  in  thy  way  f  ( =  in  thy  policy)  is  based 
upon  (i)  ©  (v*s^^  Jerome,  Syro-Hexaplar  text ;  (2)  the  parallehsm 
ihy  Herat s ;  (3)  Ho,  14' Is*  2' ;  (4)  the  demands  of  the  entire  con- 
text.— 14.  Therefore  the  (umuli  {0/  war)  shall  arise  among  ihy 
peoples']  The  3  with  Dp  may  mean  against  (Ps.  27"  J b.  16"  Mi.  7")  t 
or  irty  among,  §  The  tribes  are  understood  as  peoples  (cf.  Dt.  35* 
Lv-  21*-**  Jo.  2*)  ;  but  cf.  the  suggested  emendation  (?^.x.)  in  thy 


•  Pp.  33 f, ;  cf.  also  Ru.  who  regards  v.i*  as  having  "no  connection  with  its  sur- 
foundings.'*  and  a*  being  made  up  of  two  fragments,  the  first  of  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  restored  by  adding  npK  '•i|  DriSjitj  after  ''Dn  »d'^.  Ru.  and  Grimm*  l4t,  App* 
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t  So  Ke.,  Wfl.,  ti  aL  {  Umb.,  Sim..  Wc.  Now..  GAS..  */  at. 
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aties^  which  is  hardly  necessary.  On  tumult^  ct  Am.  a*  Is.  17" 
Je,  48**  (sons  of  tumult  =  warriors),  —  And  all  thy  foriretsts 
be  ruintd^  We  cannot  fail  to  note  here  another  idea  which  Is^.^x 
later  develops  (cf,  a').  The  heroes  and  the  fortified  cities  in 
which  Israel  had  put  her  trust  shall  be  laid  waste.  —  As  Shaiman 
ruined  Bcih-arM  in  the  day  of  war\  Both  proper  names  have 
been  the  subject  of  many  conjectures.  Beth-arbel  has  been  idcn- 
tilied  (1)  with  the  Assyrian  Arbela  on  the  Tigris,*  but  this  was 
too  far  away  to  have  produced  so  strong  an  impression  on  the 
Israehtes;  (3)  with  Arbela  near  Pella;t  (s)  with  Arbela  on  the 
west  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (cf,  1  Mace.  9' ;  Jos.  Ant  XII,  11,  i ; 
XIII.  15,  4)  ;  t  cC  the  corresponding  words  in  the  versions 
(?M.)  ;  <®^,  rendering  Jcnthbaal^  interprets  the  passage  of  Zal- 
munna  (Ju.  chaps.  7  and  8).§  Shaiman  has  been  identified 
with  (i)  Shaimaneser  IV,,  the  name  being  abbreviated  (cf. 
Coniah  for  Jehoiachin,  Je.  22^"  37^)  for  the  sake  of  rhythm, 
who  became  king  727  B.C.  and  besieged  Samaria  724-722  *  | 
(2)  Shalmaneser  III.,  who  made  an  expedition  to  Ivebanon  (the 
cedar-country)  in  775  b.  c.  and  to  Damascus  in  773-772,  when  he 
may  have  invaded  the  country  across  the  Jordan  ;  f  (3)  Salamami, 
a  Moabiiish  king,  contemporaneous  with  Hosea,  mentioned  ••by 
Tiglathpileser  as  paying  tribute; ft  (4)  Zaimunna  (r.j.)  ;  (5)  the 
name  of  a  North  Arabian  tribe  who  in%'aded  the  Negeb.  XX  To  be 
noted  further  are  the  following  points  r  {a)  the  name  occurs  in 
Arabian  poetry  and  on  a  Palrayrene  inscription ;  (^)  the  refer- 
ence is  evidently  to  some  great  city  and  well-known  king ;  this 
would  throw  out  the  Moabitish  Shaiman  and  the  Palestinian 
Arbela ;  {c)  the  entire  clause  is  a  later  insertion  because  the 
most  reasonable  supposition  is  that  the  reference  is  to  an  Assyrian 
king;  but  Hosea  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Assyrian  king  as  tV© 
2^*,  and  the  king  here  spoken  of  would  seem  to  be  Shalmaneser  IV^ 
who  lived  after  Hosea's  time;  cf.  Am.  6'.  Steiner  takes  n*S  febc 
*3K2nK  as  a  compound  place-name,  after  the  analogy  of  Abel  beth- 

•  Eich..  Ew.  t  HI,  Or..  Che^  _ 

J  Hd.,  Pu,.  Schn.  Ke.,  Now.;  cf.  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  IL  399, 

{  Also  Syr.-Hcx.,  Old  Latin.  V,  Horsley,  Geiger.  New. 

jl  Ros.,  Urok.  PiL,  Hd..  Kc?.,  Wc.  ft  COT.,  HaL;  cf.  Ri 

fOt.  ••II.  R,  67. 1,6a  UChcCCa.). 
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Maacah  (2  S.  20"^)  and  Almon-beth-Dibbthaim  (Nu,  S3*^'%  — 
The  mother  being  broken  with  the  €hildren'\  Cf.  Gn,  33"  2  K,  8** 
Ps.  137"'*  — 15.  Thus  shall  I  do  to  you,  O  house  of  Israel^ 
This  rendering  adopts  #'s  niffUK  for  HCT,  it  being  impossible  to 
find  for  rwv  an  appropriate  subject ;  •  also  &%  *?tnir  n^a  for 
^Kn^s  (cf,  6^**  8*).t  Various  subjects  for  rrur  have  been  given,  e,g. 
Bethel,  J  Yah  we  h,  §  Shalmaneser ;  U  but  none  of  these  is  satisfac- 
tory. The  reading  of  ®,  p-tfi  'lo^paijX  instead  of  (^T^&rjk,  has  arisen 
according  to  some  from  the  shortened  I>yX  ;f  according  to  others 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  are  synonymous. •• — Because  of  the 
evil  (ff  your  evil '\  i^.  your  great  wickedness^  the  doubled  form  ex- 
pressing intensity.  —  In  the  dtiwn  utterly  undone  shall  be  the  king 
of  Israel '\  The  king  is  to  be  cut  off  either  (i)  in  the  morning  of 
his  work, /.ir.  at  the  very  beginning  jft  ^^  (^)  ^^  ^^^  morning 
dawn,  when  prosperity  15  once  more  to  present  itself;  W  or 
(3)  as  suddenly  as  comes  the  dawn  after  a  night  of  slumber  (cf 
Ps.  90*)  ;§§  or  (4)  like  the  dawn  (nnrs),  Is.  58**  ;  1|  |]  or  (5)  in 
the  storm  ("irrs).ff    The  probability  lies  between  (3)  and  (5), 

0.  rip3jn]  With  art.,  cf.  'J3;  K5.  295  b,  — ni^]  =  nSiy;  for  other  cases  of 
metathesia  cf.  3trr  Tor  C3::;  n>rf,  fomptr;  nSct  for  nc^t-.— 10.  c-id»*i]  If  J^8C 
ii  retained,  on  1  cf.  K5.  415  j;  on  assimilmtion  of  %  GK.  71;  on  ^  in  pause, 
GK.  6off.  — D^-^ok]  C\xc.  c\,  Ephraim  h€ing  a  h£ifei\ztQ.  — 11.  ^n^iw]  For 
other  examples  of  the  old  case-ending  in  ptcp.,  v.  GK,  90/;  on  ^^  before 
prep,  \  K6,  272^;  cf.  336  w. — t'C"^]  Very  doubtful;  only  here  and  Is.  28'^ 
Jb.  391"^;  cf.  FI.  \V.  Hogg,  EB,  77;  VogcUtein,  LattJwirisfh.  in  PaL  36. — 
13.  i*^]  On  '^  here  and  in  ^-^cS  GK.  uyw;  K5.  2S9.  — -i^J  .  . .  n^j]  Here 
and  Jc.  4*  with  cogn.  ace. ;  the  only  other  occurrence  Pr.  13^* — cn^^^]  —  gcni- 
tivc;  cf.  2  K.  5»  Ps.  102^^  Ec.  3*^;  K5.  281  /,  400*.  — 18,  nrSip]  Chiastic, 
K6.  339/;  on  n_,  K6.  287 /5;  GK.  90^. — ^14.  0K|">i]  On  the  full  (and  rare) 
writing  of  4,  GK.  9^,  72 r?,  21  g. — "tc^r]  Cr  Massoretic  note;  really  a  QaJ 
pass.  (GK.  53  H\  Bottcher*  906;  Barth,  Feitsihrift  «.  Jubilaum  HiUethHmer^ 
(1S90)  pp.  145  ff.),  though  commonly  called  Hoph.;  only  here  and  Is.  33*. — 
nrj]  Inf.  with  subj.  and  obj, — o*ja  ^^  sw]  Ore.  cl.,  GK.  t56<- ;  cf,  K6.  402  i, 
^^  -  together  with,  GK.  1 19  da,  note  3;  cf.  Gn.  32^*.  —  psnjn  rp-*]  After 
analogy  of  Iloiy  of  Holies^  Song  of  Songs  :  GK.  133  /;  K6.  309  ij  but  cf,  fugg. 
of  dittog.  (»^.) ;  on  _  retained  aitcr  removal  of  tone,  GK.  25  e.  —  nou]  Niph. 
inf.  abs.  intensive. 

•  We,.  Gr„  Now.  |1  Hes,  tt  Ke.       \\  Che. 

t  Oort,  Wc.,  Gr..  Now.  H  Cf.  Batidissin,  RtL  1. 39.        |||  Oort,  Gr, 

tAV.»Rashi.Wa.       }  Ew.       •♦  Marck.       ft  Bauer,  Hi.       HU  Wc, 
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§  15.  Israel  a  child ;  Yahweh  Ms  father,  with  all  th«  ten 
of  a  father,  even  in  the  fme  of  ingratitude  and  datevtioiL 

II*-",  I  called  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  but  he  wandered  away  from 
me,  rendering  worship  to  other  gods  (*^).  And  yet  it  was  I  who 
brought  him  up,  teaching  him  to  walk,  canying  him  in  my  arrns ; 
leading  him  kindly,  treating  him  mercifully,  gently  feeding  himC'*). 
He  must  go  back  to  Egypt,  or  take  Assyria  as  his  king^  for  he  hu 
cast  me  off  (and  the  sword  shall  consume  him  for  his  bad  poliqf) ; 
he  .  .  .  (*•').  But  how  can  I  give  him  up  to  destruction  hke 
Admah  or  Zeboim  !  For  I  ara  God  and  not  man.  My  voice, 
like  that  of  a  lion  in  the  distance,  will  call  them  to  return  (?) 

This  piece  is  made  up  of  four  strophes,  each  of  six  or  seven  lines*  KaTiag 
the  trimeter  movement.  The  first  strophe  (^  *)  describes  Israers  rebeUmof 
altitude  toward  his  father,  Yahweh .  The  second  (*•  *)  picture,  in  contnst, 
the  loving  and  fatherly  attitude  of  Yahweh  toward  Israel.  The  third  (*"') 
declarei  that  he  must  go  into  a  foreign  land,  his  cities  be  destroyed,  etc 
The  fourth  (*"  ^*'  *"^  )  depicts  the  agony  of  the  father,  who,  indeed,  is  unable 
to  give  up  the  son  thus  condemned  to  destruction  and  to  exile,  and  con* 
sequent ly  sends  forth  the  summons  which  calls  him  back.  The  foUosria^ 
parts  arc  from  a  later  baod:    (i)  via  nr\^yi  (v.');   (2)  the  dosing  sectioo 

XI.  1-4,   Israel  has  wandered  away  from  Yahweh^  a/ik^§^ 

he  cared  for  him  most  tenderly^ 

1.  ^J3>]  S  rk  ritcva  a^oO  =  vj^*^;  so  ®  (so  also  Val,,  Gu^  Maifi). 
S.  vt6t  piov  (so  S);  O.  (if(d\e<ra)  aOrbv  vl&v  ^v.  Wki  *J3  ^S  (Uffftrrtuh.  I  Si; 
so  Ru.,  Che.  £xp,  Nov.  ^97,  p.  365 ;  Hal).  Gr.  »|3  ^S  Oort,  \a3S  Reaid,  with 
We.,  ^"23  ''S, '3  belonging  to  v.^  {so  Now.a)._8,  wv]  B  w^ws  M<Tc<4X#ra 
=  ^H-k-^i  (so  also  Oort,  ^\^tl.,  Val,  Gu,,  Ru„  Lofl.,  GAS.>  Oet„  Hal.,  Che,  (C^,), 
Marti) ;  S  also  inserts  r.  Read,  with  We.,  ^K"],*;,  with  nj  from  v.*.  Gr.  ■>ry3 
in^p,  Oort  (Em.)  *pkv»  —  Qr>^)o:]  Read  en 'jBr,  with  ff,  ^*c  rpo^«&ir»v  iim 
(so  S,  Mich,,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Oort,  We,,  Val,,  Gr,,  Gu-»  GAS,,  Now,,  Oct^ 
Hal.,  Che,  CB,]  Marti).  WkL  *3flc,  omitting  Di  as  dittog.  of  ans  (I^kUt^ 
stuk,  1S2;  so  Ru.,  Loft.,  Oort  (£m.)).  —  Z.  onxjKS  ^n'?r\n]  0  trvmw&Biffai 
2.  hrnidayiir/wv;  6,  JtarA  rd^at;  S  ^^}'  Or,  it  "h  *wSnj.  Oort  and  HaL 
*nSjnn,  —  onp]  Rrad,  with  ^,  di^Xa^oi^  a^Sv^  Drpn  (so  also  Ew.,  Umb.,  Olsh, 
{§2j2a),  St.,  Or.,  Che,.  Oort  {rkT,  and  £w.)/Wc„  Ru.»  Gu,,  Loft,,  Noir„ 
Oct.,  Marti),  Hal.  o^rn^^  or  vnnpS  Gr.  orvnr^,  —  t^np^r  ^jr]  ^SSfB  hmv^  waM* 
of  ist  p.  (so  also  Dathe,  Or,,  Oort  (  TA  7\  and  Em,),  We,,  Gr,,  Ru.,  Gtu»  Lolt, 
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GAS.,  Now., Oct.,  Hal,  Che.  CA,  Marti);  S  also  makes  noin  sg.  —  o*rHD->] 
Now.  Mgg.  o^nhij  or  D^ns^n  (cf.  \Vc.  a^d  U.  i').  Gr.  o*n*^D.  —  4.  ^San] 
0  6ta,tft&opi  =  '^3n,  with  Aramaic  force  (Vol),  —  □■*«]  Gr.  {Psalment  144),  "^pn, 
cf.  We.  (so  Ry. ;  Che.  Exp.  No¥.  '97,  p,  565 ;  Now.",  cf.  Marti).  Gr.  {Em.)  sugg, 
0*pm  or  n^Dinj  (so  Rti.;  cf.  Che.  Exp,),  —  njriK]  0  Ayavfict^hi  ^v  —  >P^nH* 
Ru.  adds  here,  ^a  nc.*),  on  ibc  basis  of  S.  iiKtfd<T07}v.  —  n^riKi]  Ru,  n^nw  mh  oj, 
foil  S*  itfll  ^t*»  Itfa^iau  —  DnS]  Oort,  >\  — ^D*"^::^]  S  wf  f^ari^p  Ai^ptarot 
=:S"^b^  (so  also  Houtsma,  Ru.)  or  d-jh  fij;;?  (Vol;  so  Marti):  Arab,  =  ^^11 
man  smiting.  Read,  with  Sh,  sg.  ono3  (so  also  Oort  (  Th  7\  and  Em.),  Gr., 
Val.,  Gu*,  Now.,  Hal);  "A.  wi  ofpwi';  2.  «i  d  /wiAr/t.  —  ^>]  6®  om,  (so 
Ru.).  — ^r_]  Read,  with  S,  ^j?^  (so  also  Oort  (  7'h  T,  and  Em.)^  Val,  Now., 
Oet.,  Hal),  Ru,  om. — nn*nS]  0  rit  if la'^hvat  a^ot7»  Houtsma,  rnS  (so 
Oort,  Val,  Gil).  Oct.  si^n^  or  c^^^n';'.  Hal  SB" ^  —  \^S»<  owi]  0  ir«i  /-rt* 
^X/^o^i(is  cam,  50  also  Houtsma,  Oort,  Val)  wpbi  a^^y;  'A,  irol  litXiiu 
T^Ai  a^Ar ;  similarly  2.,  6. ;  S  ^01^  iAo»lo  =  on^Stc  tSHi,  Ru.  ''^h  d^^m. 
Read,  with  III,  t3Ni  (so  Sim.,  Wc.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Hal).  SchoU,  okj  (so  Oct., 
Now.'^,  Marti),  ^-S^3w]  0  itio^o-o^i;  'A.  ^pfltp^ara\  ^,  Tfxup-^v;  Q^  ^pQcivi 
&  ^S*^!^  ^  i^->«v  Oort  (7'-4r.  and  ^w.),  Sokk>.  Gr.  '^3?.  Ru.  Si». 
Val.  S^3^K\.  Hal  ''^rtK.  Marti,  ^^  ^riw;,  — 5.  k'^]  Read  ^^,  with  6  oi)T<f,  and 
join  to  V,*  (so  DathCf  Ma.,  E6ckel  Eich.,  Houtsma,  SchoU,  We.,  Val,  Gu., 
Ru.»  GAS.,  Now.,  Oct.).     Gr.  sugg.  K*^i^  (cf.  Or.).     Oort  {Em,)  om.  — air^] 

0  Kar^ic-jjirfv  =  as**;  BK  =  pi.;  so  one  cod.  of  Kenn.;  three  codd.  have 
aipM.  —  v^H  Sw]  S  'E4ip4iti  /if  =  a  onoK.  —  nvn]  Ru.  vir;  cf,  Now.*s  sugg. 
that  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  vb.  of  which  i3^3  was  ob],  Gr.  n\i\  —  i^Sd] 
S  pi  suff.  Between  '>^t*H  and  o^D  Kin,  Hal.  inserts  Jivi'  o  ^S'*  K^,  and  trans- 
fers itsfh  w«D  ";  to  the  end  of  v.*. 

1.    men  hrael  tvas  youngs   then   I  came   to  Im^e  /tt'mj   As 
before  (cf.  9^"  10*),  the  prophet  goes  back  to  IsraeVs  earliest  days 

—  this  time  (cf.  2®  m  which  the  national  existence  dates  from  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness)  to  the  sojoom  in  Eg>^pt.  In  2^ 
this  same  period  is  designated  as  the  days  of  his  youth.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  Yahweh  feil  to  liking  him.  The  verb  STTK  is 
inchoative  ;  ♦  cf.  K:r,  9^*.  '9  is  temporal,  not  causal,  nuj  is  very 
indefinite,  inchiding  any  age  from  youngest  childhood  (cf*  ii?:n 
nu3,  I  S.  1**)  to  some  degree  of  maturity  (Gn.  34**  i  K.  20" 

1  S.  30^^ ;  but  in  its  use  here  of  the  nation,  it  is  evidently  in- 
tended  of  the  child  age.    This  representation  of  Israel  as  a  man 

—  at  one  time  young  (as  here),  at  another  with  gray  hairs  (7')  — 
is  very  striking.  —  Ant/  out  of  Egypt  I  calkd  hini\  The  JHC  here 


•  HI,  We.,  GAS.,  Hal;  but,  on  conlraiy.  WCU 
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presents  serious  difBculties  of  text  and  mterpretation  ;  viz,  (i)  "^Jsh, 
my  son  J  implies  a  call  out  of  Egjpt  to  become  Yahweh's  son  ;  but 
in  Ex.4''  ^^'  14*  Jc- J*'*  J'***!  the  stanJanJ  passages  for  this 
idea,  no  such  statement  occurs,  he  is  already  represented  as 
Yahweh's  son ;  •  (2)  Hosea  ever}^here  represents  Israel  and 
Yahweh  as  husband  and  wife,  not  as  father  and  son  t  (but  cL 
vs/*^)  ;  (3)  ®  and  C  read  ^^  his  sorfs** ;  (4)  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  v.*  (vJJ)*  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the  following 
renderings  have  been  made  :  { i )  a^if  caikd  my  son  cut  cf 
Egyptt  X  but  this  does  not  do  justice  to  the  preposirion  ;  (1)  and 
.  ,  ,  /  called  him  to  he  my  sony%  but  v.s. ;  (3)  and  &ut  0/  £gyfi 
I  called  his  sons,  ||  following  &  and  C,  but  this  is  inconsistent  with 
-1D3  as  used  of  •?*titr  ;  (4)  and  out  of  Egypt  I  calltd  him%  (read- 
ing  *T3  1^  instead  of  "SrS  and  taking  ns  with  following  verse) ; 
this  is  to  be  preferred.  The  use  of  this  phrase  in  Matthew  2** 
has  been  understood  (1)  to  determine  the  meaning  of  Hosea's 
words  as  predictive  of  the  Messiah;  ••  (2)  to  represent  Israel  as 
a  type  of  Christ ;  ft  (3)  to  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  historical 
event  which  the  evangelist  was  describing,  J I  This,  however,  is 
but  one  of  many  instances  in  which  the  N.  T,  interpretation 
has  proceeded  upon  lines  other  than  those  which  may  be  called 
historical  —  2.  The  more  I  called  them,  the  farther  ihey  memt 
away  from  me^  This  reading  rests  upon  a  text,  in  which,  (i)  "^ 
(7;.x.)  has  been  substituted  for  ':2  and  *Knp  for  tKnp  {cL  (5), 
^according  to  my  calling :  (2)  according  to  ®,  CTSfitt  has  been 
separated  into  on  'ifitt  (cf.  S).  The  ordinary  text,  tlt^  calkd 
them,  so  they  went  from  them,  (1)  has  nothing  to  which  p  may 
correspond,  although  in  AV.  and  most  translations  this  is  supplied  ; 
(2)  leaves  the  subject  (prophets,  §§  or  idols,  ||||  all  agencies  ^T) 
unexpressed,  thus  giving  rise  to  unnecessary  confusion  ;  (3)  re- 
quires the  an  of  Drr;fiO  to  be  the  prophets  (subject  of  mip)  though 
the  ai  of  atS  is  Israel,  —  all  of  which  is  inconceivable.  Tlils, 
then,  is  Yahweh's  ground  of  complaint^  that  with  every  new  effort 
made  by  him  through  the  prophets  of  succeeding  centuries,  Israel 
became  more  and  more  hardened  (Is.  6***  Je,  7^**)-     If  this  were 

•  Wc.  Now,  }  GAS.  ••  Hux.  J§  Cal.,  Ew. 

t  Now.  II  Now,  tt  A!<^y«,  Broadus,  Weiss.   |1||  Eich, 

X  AV.,  RV*  ^  We.  %X  KiibcL  %%  Pu. 
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true,  why  should  the  work  of  the  prophets  have  been  continued? 
"  It  kept  up  a  church  within  the  nation,  and  it  developed  ideas 
which  bore  fruit  in  due  time  ''  (Cheyne).  But  was  it  true?  No  ; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Israel  was  making  progress  all  the  time. 
Every  century  was  raising  Israel  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
heathenism  on  every  side,  and  preparing  the  nation  for  the  time 
when  the  great  doctrine  of  monotheism  could  and  would  be  ac- 
cepted. The  prophet's  statement,  thus  placed  in  Yahweh's  mouth, 
must  be  judged  from  the  prophet *s  own  point  of  view  at  the  time 
of  utterance,  and  not  from  the  larger  point  of  view  gained  in  the 
comparative  study  of  centuries  of  history. —  They  kept  sacrificing 
to  the  Baalim,  making  offerings  to  images}  Cf.  2^^,  These  are 
details  of  the  departure.  The  Baalim  and  the  images  (wood, 
metal,  stone)  of  2  K.  17*'  Dt  7*-^  are  the  same,  viz,  the  calves 
at  Dan  and  Bethel.  The  imperfects  are  frequentative,  expressing 
customary  action,  —  3,  Vet  it  was  I  who  taught  Ephraim  to  walk^ 
taking  them  up  in  my  arms']  The  "  I "  is  in  contrast  with  the 
Baalim,  and  introduces  another  description  of  Yahweh's  exhibi- 
tion of  paternal  love.  Here  again  <S,  reading  cnf5K  (?'x)  and 
my  armSf  furnishes  a  better  text.  Only  Ephraim  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  prophet,  although  he  is  speaking  of  a  time  when  Ephraim 
and  Judah  were  together.  Teaching  them  to  walk  =  keeping 
them  on  their  feet;  />.  directing  in  a  providential  way  their  foot- 
steps. To  this  is  added  taking  them  tip  in  my  arms,  another  term 
expressing  paternal  fondness  and  care,  exercised  when  the  child 
is  weary  (cf.  Is.  63'  Dt,  r'*^  32"),  The  rendering  of  fH€  he 
took  them  up  has  been  interpreted  of  Moses.*  —  But  they  did  not 
know  that  I  heated  {f)  them]  Another  reproachful  touch;  for, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Yahweh  did,  they  failed  to  recognize  his 
presence  and  participation.  The  figure  of  "healing"  is  common 
in  Hosea  (5^'  6^  7^ ;  cf.  Ex.  15")^  but  it  does  not  seem  in  place 
here,  unless,  perhaps,  we  supply  the  thought,  f  when  they  fell  and 
hurt  themselves  in  their  learning  to  walk,  Wellhausen  regards 
crnwDl  as  a  disturbing  element ;  Nawack  suggests  that  "  I  reared 
them"  (Is,  r)  might  have  been  expected;  the  suggestion  of 
Graetz,  **  I  redeemed  them,''  is  not  bad.^ — 4.  With  the  cords  of  a 
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man  I  would  (or  used  to)  draw  ikem]  The  figure,  as  Hebrew 
usage  permits,  now  changes,  and  it  goes  back  to  that  of  the 
'*  team  of  bullocks,  in  charge  of  a  kind  driver,  Israel  arc  oo 
longer  the  wanton  young  cattle  of  the  previous  chapter  (lo") 
which  need  the  yoke  firmly  fastened  on  the  neck,  but  a  team  of 
toiling  oxen  mounting  some  steep  road/*  •  The  driver,  Yahweh, 
uses  cords  of  a  man  not  cords  of  a  heifer;  i>.  cords  adapted  to 
men,  such  as  men  could  bear.  —  With  bands  of  /ave^  A  parallel 
member  interpreting  b'tk  ;  the  first  time  the  word  **  human  **  is 
made  synonymous  with  *'  love,"  f  It  is  a  tempting  opportunity  to 
suggest  a  gloss  |  inserted  to  make  clear  the  difficult  phrase  DTK  "bzr, 
but  the  thought  may  well  be  attributed  to  the  prophet  himself^  and 
not  to  a  later  reader,  —  j4nd  I  luas  to  them  as  one  wha  U/ts  up  the 
yoke  from  upon  their  jaws^  This  continues  05t?!3lt,  The  particu- 
lar action  here  described  is  somewhat  obscure,  because  of  our 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  form  of  ancient  yokes ;  but  the  general 
sense  is  clear.  The  driver  so  disposes  the  yoke  as  to  afford  relief 
to  the  animal,  perhaps  while  eating,  perhaps  while  restlog.  The 
singular,  pno  (=  /{//  «/,  not  take  away  g  nor  iay  upon  || ),  is  to  be 
adopted  with  ^  and  %  (^^J-)  instead  of  the  plural,  fHQT*  b^ 
better  read  "^yo  with  S.  Strangely  enough,  0  omits  St?,  yoke^ 
Yotjaws,  cf.  Ju.  15"  1*  Dt,  18*  Jb»  41*  Is.  30*;  cf  also  the  proper 
name  ^rh  T\ry\,  Ja.  15".  Hal»*vy's  "  shoulders  "  for  '*  jaws  '*  is  lui- 
necessary.  —  And  I  inclined  unto  him  and  would  give  htm  i&  €^t\ 
For  ts»r],  read  ISKI  ;  the  object  my  ear  being  implied-lf  Others 
have  taken  this  to  be  the  adverb  "^t— gently ;  cf.  i  K.  21*^  2  S*  1^ 
Is,  8*  Gn.  35"  Jb.  15"  ;••  but  the  construction  thus  obtained  is 
harsh  beyond  measure.  <®  reads  tt^r,i  a^id  makes  *r5iH  Hlph,  of 
h'T^^  **tobe  able.**  In  either  case  the  figure  is  that  of  one  ap* 
proaching  his  people  with  food  in  a  most  indulgent  and  com- 
passionate manner.  The  hS  of  v/  is  to  be  read  ib  and  joined  to 
the  end  of  v/  with  (S. 

1.  "^p]  PrccHc,  ihottRh  noun  prece^«.  —  inanMi]  \^and  so;  on  fwm 
of  3n#r,  GK.  68/  —  *t3]  For  »J3,  HtcraUy  acctfrtfing  io  tki  suffici^n^^  gf 
abundofue  of:  cf  Dt  25^  Ne.  5";  the  more  u«oa]  correkcive  of  p  ii 

•  GAS.  t  Eir.  t  Now,  ^  Or.  \  Bauer,  Bucket 
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1.  S  wv]  Call  to  a  person,  cf.  I  K*  i»"  Lv*  9I;  also  with  ^k,  Gn.  3'  Ps.  50*; 
even  without  a  prcposilian,  Gn.  27^  —  p]  —sc  =  in  the  same  proportion ;  here, 
either  without  the  preceding  i;rK3  (cf,  other  caseii  of  omission,  Is.  55*  Je.  3*^ 
Ps,  48*;  Ko,  371  io)fOt  with  ^"<3  instead  of  -^rNj  {v.s.).  Cf.  the  use  of  other  par- 
ticles for  r3,  vji.  nb,  np:,  rwi:.  —  r>'^"*0  ^^  P^*  ^"^»  ?''-» GK.  47  w».  —  8,  ^r^j-»n] 
A  Tapb'cl;  i^»  a  causative  with  n  preformalive,  denominative  from  Sr\,  fool; 
other  cases  arc  n-\nn%  Je.  12*  22'*;  OJino,  Ezra  4';  GK.  55  Aj  Ko,  IL  i.  p.  j8o; 
but  against  the  existence  of  such  a  stem,  Barth,  NB^  p,  279. — ^^ncwSJ  S 
here  probably  sign  of  ace,  but  this  usage  is  very  rare  indeed  in  so  early  an 
author;  K6.  z^a.  —  Dnp]  Corrupt  for  cn;^«;  but  cf.  GK*  19 «,  66^. — 
i.  'J^sm]  Hiph.  of  >3«;  t  —  d,  GK.  68  i;  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  544.  —  D^rcw]  /wouIJ, 
or  Ji^i^i/  io,  dravt  them  ;  Ko.  i8l«  —  nann]  Elsewhere  of  God*»  love  for  Israel, 
Jc.  ji*  Is.  63"  Zp.  3^T,  —  J3K;]  So,  rather  than  own  apocopation  of  noK;  cf. 
Jb.  23^1  Je.  15*.  Cf.  Che/s  emendations  on  vs.^"*  in  £B,  coL  2826,  and  hi* 
additional  ones  in  CB.,  which  involve  Jerahmeel  here  as  everywhere. 


5«11.   Israel  must  be  punished  by  going  into  exik,  and  yet  how 

can  /,  Yahweh^  execute  the  punishments 

5.  UHD]  0  sg.  (so  also  Oort  {EmJ)), —  31?^]  2.  fjueramri^rai,  —  $.  nSm] 
S  ttoX  iic64v^ct¥^  and  S  1  a«tTT  oipS&J,  both  derive  from  nSn  ^  ^  j«Vi  ,- 
2,  jctti  r/wu^rfiret;  1?'  fo^/f/.  Gr,  T\hi\  or  nSSji  (cf.  Jc.  23**  302*),  Marti 
om.  as  corruption  of  nriS^i.  —  n-S^i]  0  iroi  xaWraMrcy  ^  nS^i  (Vol.);  S.  irai 
flT/KTfX/fl'ei.  Om.  as  cormpt  dittog.  of  ry^n\  —  m]  9  ^»'  TOit  x^P^^^  a^oS 
=  m*3  ;  cf.  B;  2.  To^f  ^pax^ottif  a^oO  ;  V  ekft&s  ejus  :  %  ^T^r\2X,  Read, 
with  We.,  v^72  (so  Marti),  Gr.  sugg.  i^'jna  (so  Oet.)  or  T^m-^a.  Scholz,  '^1(2^ 
Gardner,  V13. — n^DK>]  0  *ai  ^d^oM-at;  so  S  ;  2,  *roTamX<i<rc4.  Oct,  on^^Ki. 
Gardner,  d1^3M\  taking  first  o  of  yn^  as  vb.  suff.— on^n^poc]  Ru.  on^p^sifrs. 
Oort  {TkT.  and  £«.),  or»*nnyp  (so  VaL,  Gu.).  Or.  on^PiDixjf  (La.  i^«), 
Read,  mth  We.  and  Now,,  o-:i^i»3i:3  (cf.  Marti).  —  7.  »pr«]  tf  «f«i  ^  Xa^f 
a^ot/  =  ^Dp.  — a*Mi^-]  ®  S.  /iri»cp*M<lAfcf i*ai  =  wiSr ;  '^  pendehit,  Oet,  t^kS 
or  'jw^r't  which  is  to  be  adopted  (cf.  Now.*).  Marti,  c^^L  —  ^nairD*^]  B  iK 
r%%  xaroiKlat  aihov  =  nrii:S  (Vol.)  or  inae'CO  (Now.).  'A.  ri  Htarpo^i 
>xow;  B.  </f  hruTTpo<f>^¥  a^oS;  2.  eft  rA  hrnrrfii^tiv  irp6^  M*;  S  w?^^Jifl^> 
Gr,  vnbtfi^'^.  Oort  {Em.),  maiC'cK  Oct.  vraitf^i?  or  TPra,  which  is  to  be 
adopted.  Marti,  a*3}iy-S»e.  —  Sp  ^wi]  S  ^rai  6  ^di  ^1  =  **?  ^»<\  'A.  irai  a-pAf 
^vytvi  0.  fft  fu7^*';  £  {vyht  Si;  V  Jtigum  autem^  nil  reading  *^j?  (so  also 
Oort,  Oct.).  B  \m^V  =  ^m  ''m^  (Scb.;  so  also  Gr-)-  Read,  with  Oct.,  Sj?  ^k. 
Ru.  '^gan  Shi  (so  Marti,  ^^/.  147).  Hal.  ^f  Sk%  Mfillcr  (^A'*  1904,  p,  126), 
Sip  ^H%—  \nt*^pyj  B  r4  rl^a  adroQ  =  tnp^;  *A.,  8.  xaXiffei  a&r^;  2.  ^vwirr^- 
ffci  avrf\  F  imponetur  eis  :  S  3  pi.  without  auff.  or  with  suff,  taken  fts  sub), 
of  foil.  vb.  Read  inH-jp\  Gr.  »*ini  iK-^nv  Ru.  wn  ^'>P\  Marti  (^e*/.  147), 
rv9»,  Oct,  ^n-iOK\  — Dcn^  kS  im]  6K  BviJM$'fiatTait  Koi  06  fi^  (rftlf^^  a&riw 
=  moon^  kSi  n^n^  (Vol.)»  2,  A^0»  di  odit  Ap&iatTat;   F  jimii/,  ^vmm/  if«ii 
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auftreiurt  reading  "^'  as  a  passive ;   %  y^h^I^  Qo  f f'^t  l^r^f  taldng  vi^ 

as  adv.  and  joining  with  preceding.  Read  "^rxrh  hyy  win.  Gr»  scrn*  s****  -»!?'; 
cf.  Ru.>::n-;Y  Oort  and  HaL  pq''-»%  Oct  asn^  hS  -\rw.  —  8.  ijr**  T>fJ  S  iJLsbJ 
7^""1  — IJJCw]  ®  i/Te/Kt<rir*w  ffov;  'A.  0t\^  cvi^Xt^ii^  <re;  B.  d^ovXi^-v  ^r; 
r»  iKSuKTu  at;  C  i33t^c^K;  i^  ^*r^K  Hal,  ^^J??*  or  12*»r!<.  —  ns-iKjJ  ^  jomi 
with  foil.  vb.  —Ic^etn]  5  UTH.  — ^^»]  G  iy  rf  ai^ry  (cf.  2^);  S*  /»  ro^^; 
'B  pariUr.  —  n::Dj]  Gr,  nsru,  —  *Dvy]  Read  ^cn^j  with  ©*  r4  ff^v-Xdyjiftt 
T©G  A^out  /liot^,  and  B  ^VimJ  (so  also  Wc,  Gr.,  Ru,,  Now,,  Ocl^  Marti) ;  ci. 
On,  43«>  I  K.  3«  Lk,  24'2.  — 9*  |v^^]  6  «ot4  t^v  dpTi*".    Read,  with  Gr.^  t^^C> 

—  ji^n]  6  ^iraTaXfirw  =  3firw  (Schlcusner),  or  "^^hck  (VoL).  — I3*ir»3j  J5  joiot 
with  !P*K  «Si,  Hal  ^ay3*  —  "i^a  Niaw  vh^\  Read,  with  VoU  (p.  34)  and  Now*, 
ijj^  D-jK  K^%  the  last  word  being  joined  to  v.^".  One  cod»  of  dc  R*  1*73, 
Houbigant,  -17S.  SL  -^;'3^  (10  Oort  (  Th  T,  and  ^w,),  Val.,  Oct,).  Maiti' 
(j?f/,  133).  173H  kS,,  \Ve.  and  GAS.  -^r^S  na^K  wSi.  Ru,  and  We.«  vjw  kS 
(so  Marti).  — 10.  ^inH]  Oort  (  r>i  T.  and  £^w.),  T"*"*»»  joined  with  v."  (so 
VaL,  Ru.»  We  *).  Voix  and  Now.  "''^k;.  —  >3*^^]  0  ir«/}et>o-o/i«t  =  -j^^w  (so  abo 
Ru.).  Oort|  1^2  (so  Val.,  We.*).  Om.,  with  VoU  and  Now.,  as  glosa. — 
j^re^'']  *A,  plj  5  =  adjectival  impf*  Ru.  iwtfM, — jKjr^  Kvn  -"^j  Omitted  in 
Ludan'a  text,  in  three  codd.  of  Kenn.,  and  in  three  of  de  R.  (so  also  Ru.,  Oct.). 

—  a^D  tj^ij]  ®  T(f«w  Wirwi' =  a*e  >jaj  S  =  ojs  a^ia.  Ru.  d;3^9  -33,  Cn 
D^cjyo  '3*  Che.  {EB*  s.v* "  Javan '*),  o'^ws  a*:3.  Now,  o*  "kd  cja  (cf.  1&.  1 1"), 
Oort  (Em.),  o^a  i*j3.  Oct.  om.  'd  '3  i*inm  as  a  corrupt  repetition  oi 
the  firRt  three  words  of  v.^*.  Hal.  adds  pu^^i  after  Q^c  in  view  of  the 
parallel  **  Eg>^pt  "*  and  "Assyria"  in  v.*^  Miiller  (/or.  nV.),  Cjp  V3-  Marti, 
d;p  O^jb, — 11.  n'^ni]  U  anolabunt,  but  in  v.*'  formidabunl,  Oct-  Tfv  — 
D\*i3tt'%ii]  0  diro/carao-TT^trw  =  ^m3»mi,  S  ^1  i^oi]o  =  S'*73C^^i  (Scb.), 
Read,  with  Gr.,  o^'Pi^c'H}  (so  Nov%v,  Oort  {Em,)^  Oct.,  Marti). — ^an^rj  ^;] 
Sk  ^01-Sib-^,  probably  corrMpled  from  ^og^a,^iS  (Seb.).  Now,  '^3-^5  (90 
Oort  (^»i,),  Oct.). 


I 


8.  He  must  return  to  the  land  of  Egypf]  Ct  8"  9*^  1 1^.    The 

prophets  had  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  in  mind  as  places  of  exile ; 
both  powers  are  constantly  threatening  invasion ;  cf.  Is.  7^*.  Pre- 
dictions are  made  of  restoration  from  both  countries  (cf.  Is,  11 
Mi.  7^^).  The  sense  here  is  perfectly  clear,  whether  it  is  obtained 
(i)  by  transferring  ^h  —  h  to  the  preceding  verse  (t'-J.),  or 
(2)  by  using  kS  interrogarively,  5/w// //^  not  return  f^  but  the 
latter  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  following  clause.  The  prophet 
does  not  intend  here  to  say  that  the  people*s  desire  to  be  free 
from  Assyria's  influence,  and  to  go  back  to  Egypt  (to  be  in  alii- 
ance  with  Egypt  f)  is  not  to  be  realized,  for  this  was  never  true 


♦  Mau.,  Schrii,,  Ew.,  Or,  t  Jer*,  Ros.,  Hes. 
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of  the  entire  people,  as  this  statement  would  indicate*  Nor  may 
we  take  this  reference  to  Egypt  literally,  and  the  others,  cited 
above,  merely  as  types  of  a  place  of  exile.*  - —  Or  Assyria  will  be 
his  king]  The  use  of  Krr  in  this  connection  is  difficult,  Nowack 
suggests  that  it  is  the  survival  of  a  verbal  form ;  perhaps  TTTT  {i\s.) 
is  to  be  accepted,  Hal^vy*s  insertion  is  far  wide  of  the  mark. — 
Far  they  have  refused  to  return  (to  me)]  The  poet  plays  with  3iW  j 
Israel  must  turn  back  to  Egypt,  because  they  have  refused  to  ///r« 
(f>.  to  me)<  This  refusaJ  has  been  shown  in  the  nation's  attitude, 
on  the  one  hand  towards  the  prophets,  and  on  the  other  towards 
Baalism.  —  6.  And  so  the  sword  will  whirl  in  their  cities^^  The  \  is 
consecutive ;  the  reference  is  to  the  coming  devastation,  in  which 
the  sword,  the  chief  instrument  of  destruction,  is  represented  as 
twisting  or  whirling  about  in  their  cities  as  a  person  (cf.  Ez,  14'' 
Gn.  3**). — And  will  destroy  their  h ranches]  These  words  have 
probably  crept  into  the  text  in  explanation  of  the  words  in  the 
preceding  hne.  The  word  *1S  has  been  taken  of  (i)  branches^ 
the  suffix  referring  to  Ephraim,  the  whole  being  the  figure  of  a 
tree  (cf.  9"'^^*'),t  but  this  is  hardly  appropriate  in  this  connec- 
tion; (2)  great  ones^  princes  of  the  land,  J  or  his  chosen  ones,§ 
or  his  sons ;  \\  (3)  hands^  <SS  j  (4)  his  bars  (Je,  5 1***),  f uf.  the  for- 
tresses (cf.  Na,  3"  Mt.  5")  which  protect  the  land  ;T  (s)  Magi^  i,e, 
false  prophets.**  But  in  view  of  the  uncalled-for  change  of  figure, 
it  is  better  to  understand  1*^5  as  a  modification  of  Tni?5,  and  nnbs 
of  rhri^  and  to  drop  out  the  entire  clause, ft  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  strophic  structure,  —  And  will  devour  them  in  their  for- 
tresses] This  clause  furnishes  the  parallel  for  and  tlie  sword  will 
whirl  in  their  cities.  In  this  rendering  DmxnDS  is  substituted  for 
Esrrrii3£rica,  because  the  latter  gives  no  satisfactory  sense,  or  the 
first  0  may  be  attached  to  the  preceding  verb  (r.j.).  — 7.  And 
my  people  having  wearied  me  with  their  rebellions^  unto  the  yoke 
(i,c,  captivity)  Yahweh  will  appoint  them,  since  he  has  ceased  to 
lave  them"]  For  text,  v.s.  This  verse  is  declared  wholly  cor- 
rupt by  modem  commentators,  J  |     Of  the  verse  as  given   in 


•  Kc,  Wti.  t  '^^*  Ras^U  BOckel.  Thti,       %  Hcs.,  Ew„  WO..  Che.  BDB, 

+  AE.,  Ki.,  HI    {  Gr.  ||  Gardner.       ••  Hal. 

tt  Wc„  Now,;  cf,  GAS.,  who  suggests  that  v.«  may  be  an  msertion,  tn  view  ^ 
corrupt  text,  ai)4  the  fact  that  It  weftkens  the  cUroax  of  ▼.*.  Xt  Wc^  Now. 
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i^C,  Nowack  says  in  substance ;  While  a  representatioQ  of 
Israel's  stn  must  be  expected,  *tnb  e'Ki'?n  makes  no  sense ;  the 
expression  "call  upward"  is  extraordinary  in  the  sense  of  calling 
to  repentance,  and  the  lack  of  an  object  after  OOi"r  is  unusual 
With  the  thought  of  this  line,  cf.  Is.  7".  On  the  reading  XTirp! 
instead  of  'snifTiT,  />.  HIph.  of  Knp  =  mp,  cf,  the  exact  equivalent 
in  Je.  32^,  *' and  thou  causest  this  evil  to  fill  upon  them"; 
also  Nu.  35".  The  *  of  *irT  is  the  remnant  of  Kin  lost  because  of 
the  preceding  suffix,  in  with  the  h  of  vh  —  bm ;  for  co'.T  read 
torn'p  io  love  him,*     For  parallel  expressions,  cf.  4*  9"*. 

VJ»  has  been  rendered  by  others  as  follows:  (i)  My  people  are  fastened 
to  defection  (Cai.);  (2)  Since  my  people  inclineth  in  order  to  fall  awmy  from 
me  (Ew.);  (j)  My  people  is  bent  upon  apostasy  from  me  (Kc;  cf.  AV^ 
RV.,  Or»);  (4)  And  my  people  is  in  doubt  whether  to  turn  to  my  law  (^; 
(5)  And  bis  people  is  suspended  from  its  dwelling  (®;  cf  H^};  (6)  My 
people  is  hung  up;  i.e,  is  crucitied,  by  the  revolt  from  me  (Oort);  (y)  Mj 
people  is  weary  because  of  its  revoltings  (Qet.)  ;  (S)  My  people  have  a  Imm 
to  turn  from  me  (GAS.);  (9)  My  people  persists  in  its  rebellion  againsl 
me  (Hal);  (10)  And  my  people  bos  joined  itself  to  idols  (Marti).  VJ** 
has  been  rendered  by  others  as  follows:  (i)  Upwards  it  is  called;  never^ 
thelcss  it  stri%'cth  not  upwanls  (lilw.);  (2)  One  calls  it  to  the  yoke  (of 
the  law)  but  no  one  takes  the  yoke  upon  himself  (Mich.);  (3)  They  odl 
them  to  htm  on  high;  no  one  raises  up  himself  (Cal.) ;  (4)  And  uoto  the 
Baal  (cf.  Sellinp  Beitrage  IT  306,  who  thinks  Sj?3  intpossihle  in  view  of  «> 
DCn*)  he  calls;  he  does  not  pity  him  at  all  (Ru.);  (5)  And  unto  God  they 
call;  he  is  angry;  he  pities  them  not  (Gr*) ;  (6)  And  though  they  (the 
prophets)  call  them  upwards,  none  of  thera  can  lift  them  (GAS.);  (7)  To 
a  yoke  will  one  call  (or  bind)  him,  which  no  one  afterwards  shall  take  away 
(Get);  (8)  Unanimously  they  call  the  most  high  God,  Lo-Yeromam^  i,t^  he 
who  should  not  be  exalted  (Hal);  (9)  And  they  all  meet  the  Baalim  (Marti, 
D&dekapr6pheion :  cf*  ReL  147,  note);  (10)  And  even  if  they  should  all 
together,  even  to  the  suckling,  call  upon  hira^  he  would  not  lift  them  up 
(Miller).  The  case  is  certainly  a  desperate  one.  Perhaps  the  tuggcstioa 
given  above  U  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  has  been  offered* 

6.  H&w  can  I  give  thee  up,  O  Ephraim  !'\  Here  begins  the 
struggle  in  the  prophet's  mind  between  what  seenns  to  be  the 
demand  of  justice  and  the  claim  of  love.  The  Hew  is  exclama- 
tory t  and  not  interrogative  j  J    it  carries  with  it  the   negative 


I 


•  Cf.  Gr.,  Ru. 


t  Wtt„  Or, 
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force :  there  is  no  way  in  which  I  can  give  thee  up ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble (cf,  Gn.  39'  44"  Is.  20*  Fs.  i^j*).-^//ew  can  I  surrender 
thee^  O  Israel  /'\  A  poetic  repetition  of  the  former  line  in  which 
fJDj  further  defining  jn:,  expresses  the  idea  of  "  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy"  (cf.  Gn»  14*°),  a  surrender  (as  in  2.),  not  a 
deliverance  (as  in  #  and  'A.)»  —  How  can  I  make  (hee  as  Admah  / 
Mcnv  can  J  place  ihee  as  Zeboiim  /]  These  cities  were  associated 
with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (cf.  Gn,  14*  ^  but  the  statement  in 
that  passage  is  probably  based  upon  this*)  ;  cf.  Dt.  29**  J e,  49** 
Mt.  10^^  Lk,  10**;  but  Hosea,  like  the  author  of  Dt.  29^,  has 
sources  of  his  own  on  which  he  draws  for  information  concerning 
this  catastrophe,  />.  sources  other  than  Gn.  19  (r,/.),  Amos  and 
Isaiah  use  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  this  same  way  (cf.  Am,  4" 
Is.  1'^'  3*  13'*).  It  is  better,  in  accord  with  the  parallehsm,  to 
take  rTt3iK2  with  what  precedes  than  (cf.  #)  with  what  folio ws.f 
The  YK  is  expressed  only  twice,  viz,  in  the  first  and  third  lines, 
being  omitted  in  the  second  and  fourth,  thus  giving  us  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  elegiac  measure,  3  +  2,  3  +  2*  - —  My  heart  is 
turned  upon  me^  This  and  the  three  lines  following  (vs.***  '**) 
are  evidently  late  (v,sj).  The  thought  of  surrendering  Ephraim 
produces  paroxysms  of  sympathetic  feeling  in  the  divine  breast 
George  Adam  Smith  (p.  297)  says,  "There  follows  the  greatest 
passage  in  Hosea, — ^  deepest,  if  not  highest,  of  his  book^ — ^the 
breaking  forth  of  that  exhaustless  mercy  of  the  Most  High  which 
no  sin  of  man  can  bar  back  nor  wear  out/*  On  the  phrase 
upon  me  (^br),  tvit/tin  me,  cf.  i  S.  25^  Je,  8^*.  On  ^Bn3,  of  the 
heart  turned  in  sorrow,  La.  i®,  — J^  compassions  grow  hoi  to- 
getherl^  p^n;  occurs  elsewhere  (Is.  57'*  and  Zc.  1**)  only  in  the 
sense  of  comfort;  consequently  *Drn,  my  compassions  (cf.  2'* 
Am.  i")  is  suggested  J  as  a  better  reading  here.  "lOD  in  Niphal 
occurs  elsewhere  only  with  ctsm  (Gn.  43**  i  K.  3*;  cf,  also 
Lk.  34"*),  and  once  with  1T,  skin  (La.  5'^.  Light  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  root  is  obtained  from  the  modern  Syriac,  kemr^ 
fermentation. %  llT  =  0^3,  begins  the  clause  with  emphasis  (cf, 
v.^;  also  Dt.  33*  Ps.  41^)*  —  9.   /  wili  not  act  according  to  the 

•  Cf.  Kue.,  We.,  Stiu,  Co.,  Bu.,  Bacon.  WkL.  BaIJ,  Che,  and  Gunkcl,  who  make 
Gn.  14  later  ilian  P.  t  Wc, 

X  We..  Ru.,  Now.  }  Wetzstein,  ZDPV,  XIV.  (1891).  6. 
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Jkrceruss  &f  my  anger]  Cf.  i  S.  28"*  This  foHows  the  strong 
expression  of  sympathy  (v.**),  and  is  only  another  way  of  siying 
what  has  been  said  in  **.  So  close  is  the  connection  between  *' 
and**  (the  expression  of  compassion,  and  the  determination,  in 
consequence,  not  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  destruction),  and  so 
complete  a  parallel  does  this  furnish  for  *^*  and  "*  (/  cannot  gin 
tkce  upt  because  I  am  God  and  not  man)  that  **  and  •*•  arc  best 
treated  as  an  insertion  of  a  later  writer.*  —  /  wili  n^i  turn  0 
destroy  Ephraim']  Cf,  2",  This  has  been  thought  to  mean  ;  (i)  I 
wiU  not  turn  from  pity  to  destroy  Ephraim  jf  (2)  I  wiU  not  again 
destroy  Iqjhraitn  ;  |  (3)  I  will  nut  bring  back  Ephrainn  to  noth- 
ing. §  In  any  case,  the  expression  is  a  confession  of  inability  to 
do  the  thing  it  has  been  asserted  he  would  do.  —  I*'or  God  am  I, 
and  not  manj  f\e,  divine  and  not  human  (cf,  Nu,  23*').  God 
may  have  sympathy  and  compassion ;  he  raay  have  siill  other 
human  attributes,  e^,  anger;  but  this  anger  may  not  divert 
Yahweh,  as  it  might  divert  a  man,  from  the  execution  of  a  weB- 
considered  puq>ose.  —  //o/y  in  the  midst  of  thee]  i>.  holy  in  a 
truly  ethical  sense,  —  And  net  human]  fHC  reads,  and  I  wk 
not  inter  into  the  city;\  but  this  means  nothing  (cf.  Ex.  so**);' 
it  has  been  interpreted  (i)  any  other  city  jH  (2)  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  live  in  a  city,  r>.  a  man  (cf.  2  Ch,  6**)  ;  ••  ( j)  of 
the  omnipresence  of  Yahweh,  occupying  no  space  ;tt  (4)  of  the 
thoughl  that  Yahweh*s  presence  in  a  town  must  bring  punish- 
ment. J  J  None  of  these  being  satisfactory,  it  has  been  suggested! 
(i)  to  read  tl>  === /*<j/<r,  terror^  from  ti?  to  doit  (cf.  Je.  15*;  cl 
Rashi  on  r  S*  28'*)  j§§  (2)  to  read  -.rsb,  yet  I  come  nefi  fyf  ro«- 
j/////<f;]|  II  {3)  to  read  nmb  nn'K  K*?,  lam  not  willing  to  cofuufm;^^ 
(4)  to  read  TnnK  "^s^zh^  joining  first  word  of  v.*^,  with  a  slight 
change,  to  v.*  (cf.  i  K.  14^**  i6-^  2i^');**»  (5)  to  read  CIK  man^ 
for  K^^H,  and  close  the  verse  with  this,  thus  securing  a  perfect 
parallelism  (cf.  Is,  3i^).ttt     This  last  suggestion  seems,  perhaps, 


•Now.;  cf.Wc*.  t^. 

t  AV„  RV..  Or.,  Wc,  Now.,  Hal 

§Che. 

jl  Marck,  Stuck.  Ros-.  Hi,  Pu.,  ft  a/. 
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•♦  Jer, ;  Lowth,  Dt  sacra  potsit,  a^^ 
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the  most  plausible,  and  may  be  adopted.  ^ — 10.  Vahweh  will  cry 
like  a  li0n\  This  is  based  on  Volz's  emendation,*  which  lakes  i*l?n, 
last  word  of  v.^  and  nnjt,  first  word  of  v,^*',  with  mT,  reading 
^  nK3  ns7r.  The  ydr  following  mrr  is  a  gloss  from  the  hand 
of  some  one  atleraptitig  to  improve  the  passage  in  order  to 
make  sense  of  it.  This  roar,  like  that  of  the  hon  calling  together 
its  young,  is  the  summons  of  Yahweh  to  the  scattered  people 
to  return  (Am.  i'  3*  Je,  35**).  In  Is,  27^^  the  summons  is 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  great  trumpet.  A  difTerent  figure  is 
employed  in  Ho.  5'*  and  15',  The  remainder  of  v.^",  together 
with  ",  is  from  a  later  hand,  explaining  and  amplifying  the  force 
and  significance  of  the  summons  to  return.  The  return  is  one 
of  the  most  common  and  significant  elements  in  the  prophets' 
descriptions  of  the  glorious  future  (cf.  Is.  n"  ^^  27''  45*  Je.  3'* 
Am,  9^*  Mi.  7^*  Zc.  10^').  As  a  matter  of  fact,  -*r:,  to  growl,  roar, 
occurs  only  in  Je.  51^,  where,  as  here  (if  this  emendation  is 
adopted),  :hw  is  the  corresponding  word  in  the  parallel  line. 
Other  treatments  of  these  words  {v.s.)  are  ;  ( i )  /  will  go,  like  a 
lion  I  will  roar,f  joining  '^HK  with  v,*,  and  omitting  m.T;  (2)  Vah- 
Wih  will  go,  like  a  lion  he  wiU  roar  ;  J  also  joining  *"inK  to  v/. — 
As  a  lion  In  tvill  roar,  yea^  he  himself  will  roar,  and  there  shall 
come  hurriedly  .  .  J  Once  more,  with  greater  emphasis  than  be- 
fore, the  thought  of  the  summons  and  the  return  is  repeated. 
Here  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  Yahweh  himself  will 
send  the  summons,  §  and  there  will  come  hurriedly  {i.e.  eagerly, 
tremblingly;  cf.  f  ("rnc),  Ps.  i8**(J"in));  —  who?  whence?  Ac- 
cording to  fil3r,  sons  from  the  sea,  i.e.  faithful  Israelites  If  (or  also 
the  heathen  U)  from  the  west(®  children  of  water,  zks.)  ;  the  west 
being  (perhaps  a^O  =  0"  ^Ktt,  Is.  11^^)  **the  same  as  'the  islands 
(or  coastlands)  of  the  sea '  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  except  that 
Hosea's  knowledge  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  western  sea 
would  t>e  much  vaguer  than  that  of  his  fellow-prophet  *^  (Cheyne), 
But  how  can  the  Israelites  be  called  B':3  in  this  connection,  and 
how  can  they  come  from  the  west  when  they  have  been  repre- 
sented as  living  in  Egypt  and  Assyria?    The  reading  e*awSD,  from 

•  Adopicd  by  Now.  f  Ru.  %  Oort 

f  In  six  Mss,  of  Kcnn.  and  dc  R.  jmjp^  kvi  ^2  is  lacking. 
II  \va,.  Che.  %  Hci. 
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dktir  capthH}\*  wodd  make  good  sense,  bat  has  no  real 
Perhaps  it  is  necessair  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  to  acknowl- 
edge our  inability  to  meet  the  difficulties,  and  to  leave  the  sabfect 
of  TTT  mitranslated.t    These  words  have  been  emended  variousij 
(r-x.);    e^.    (i)    my  children  from   tkdr  capHmiy ;  X     («)   ^^^ 
from  Aram;  i   (3)  sons  from  the  nations :\   (4)  sans  from  Ai 
west  and  from   the  north ;^   (5)  my  sons  from   the  west;^ 
(6)  Guilders  from  the  west,  ft  — 11.  They  shall  cotne  hurriedfy^  Bht 
sparrows^  from  Egypt^  and  Hke  doves  from  the  land  of  Assyria"] 
The  birds  represent  the  speed  }  J  (cf.  Ps.  55*  Is.  60^  with  which 
they  come,  not  the  timidity  and  (aint-heaitednes5;§§   cfl  7",  in 
which  the  stupidity  or  fooUshness  of  the  dove  b  made  a  point 
of  comparison.  1 1  —  And  I  will  bring  them  back  to  their  houses] 
Cf  Je.  32*^.   This  rendering  ^1^  really  represents  gyinx^q  instead 
of  ffiC  c*r-rrn,  which  means  /  will  cause  them  to  dwell.***  — 
//  is  the  declaration  of  Yahweh]  These  words  are  questioned  by 
Nowack,  since  they  occur  elsewhere  in  Hosea  only  in  verses  that 
are  unauthentic  or  suspicious  (2**- **•").     The  closing  verses  of 
this  chapter  (vs.'*'**°*  ")  are  probably late,ttt  because  (i)  they 
introduce  an  element  of  promise  in  the  middle  of  a  series  of 
threats,  there  being  no  preparation  for  this  word  of  promise  and 
no  reference  to  it  in  the  following  context;   cf.  also  chap.  14, 
where    a    promise    appears,   although    introduced    in    a    wholly 
different  way;    (2)    the  expression,  "I  will  not  again   destroy 
Ephraim,"  is  explicable  only  at  a  time  after  Ephraim  has  experi- 
enced some  severe  chastisement;    (3)   there  is  no  connection 
between  vs.^*"**°. 

6.  aic^]  He  must  not,  etc.;  cf.  Dr.  §39;  K5.  180;  GK.  107 r. — -rm] 
]  =  or,  here  connecting   alternative   propositions;    cf.   Ex.   20*®- 1'   21^  Jh, 

•  Ru.  }  Che.  (vj.).         •♦  Muller  (t/x). 

t  So  Oort,  We.,  Gu.,  Now.        ||  Gr.  ft  Marti. 

t  Ru.  H  Hal.  tt  Che..  Now.  $$  Wtt. 

nil  On  doves  and  sparrows  cf.  Now.  ArcA.  I.  82 1. ;  G.  E.  Post,  "  Dove,"  in  Z?A; 
A.  K.  Shipley  and  S.  A.  Cook,  "  Dove,"  in  £B,;  Tristram,  TAe  Natural  HisUnj 
of  the  liibU,  201  f.,  211-220. 

i;il  We..  Now.,  GAS.  •♦•  Ew.,  Reuss,  Or..  Che.,  Gu..  BDB. 

tt+  SoSm.  Rfl.  215  {}^- "  certainly  late) ;  Volz  (9*  genuine) ;  Now.  (»»•  »•  genu- 
ine; but  N0W.2  makes  >**-ii  all  late) ;  Marti,  Rel,  (W.ll  late) ;  Grimm,  Lit^App.  73. 
But  cf.  Seesemann,  28  f. ;  Gicsebrecht,  Beitrdge  sur  Jesaia-Kritik,  211  C, 
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^|i8.ia» — 0^  n'ym]  Accent  on  uUima,  althougli  following  syllable  (3'in)  hai 
tone,^ — 5'7^t?^*S§?]  With  two  accents. — 7.  ^cp]  lotrod*  circ.  cl.-*p*KiSn] 
Ttealed  as  k ->  oot  n-S;  cf.  Dt.  2&^;  GK.  75  rn  —  S;?]  If  fUaC  is  correct, 
a  noun ;  cf.  7*  2  S.  23^  On  going  over  of  the  local  idea  into  the  temporal, 
then  into  ideal  (a»  in  Arabic),  cL  K5.  318*1.  —  S.  ijrw]  Can^  iropf.  of  possi- 
bility; Dr.  §37;  GICio;^^.  — D-K3I]  Q*rt,  d^^si;  but  regularly  d*^J¥,  Gd.  14*- » 
Dt.  29^.  6  5)e/3w€t^i.  The  city  was  one  of  "  the  five  cities  of  the  plain/* 
but  its  exact  site  is  unknown,  —  t.  e^^h'k'?]  K6.  352^1.  — 11.  on^na]  On 
form,  GK.  96;  K5.  11.  t.  p.  56;  Sta.  §  187a;  Wright,  Ow/.  Cram,p,  88f 
Fhilippi,  ZDMG,  XLIX.  206;  Rihlfs,  TkLZ.  1896,  p.  587. 

§  10.  Zsraera  falsity  and  faitklassness  from  the  fint,  in 
spite  of  efforts  through  prophets,  mnst  bring  retribution  and 
min.  i2^'*\  [English,  11^^-12".]  Israel  is  false  and  faithless^ 
always  doing  that  which  ends  in  nothing;  turning  now  to  Assyria, 
now  to  Egypt ;  he  mtist  be  punished ;  even  before  his  birth  he 
was  a  stipplanter  (i«  J*-**),  Israel  is  a  trader  using  false  balances; 
rich  and  self- satisfied ;  but  his  riches  will  count  him  nothing,  for  I 
will  cause  him  to  dwell  again  in  tents  (^*") ,  Israel  has  been  given 
prophets^  but  with  no  effect;  lies  and  demon-worship  prevail; 
bitter  enmity  has  been  aroused ;  sudden  retribution  will  come 
upon  him  ;  his  altars  shall  be  like  stone-heaps  in  the  farrows  of 
the  field  C*^«). 

The  patriarchal  episodes  in  vs.^  *^'f  (this  is  the  correct  order)  and  the 
historical  allusions  in  v."  are  from  a  later  hand,  and  from  a  different  and 
conflicting  point  of  view  (v.t},  as  compared  with  that  of  the  original  material. 
The  original  piece  (omitting  vs.'*-  ^^'^^  ^  ^*)  consists  of  three  very  symmetrical 
strophes  of  ten  lines  each,  in  trimeter  movement.  The  first  strophe  describes 
Israel  as  he  is  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  times,  viz.  a  faithless  one,  a 
vacillating  one,  never  knowing  his  mind,  surely  deserving  punishment,  since 
all  this  has  been  so  from  the  life  of  the  patriarch  in  his  mother*s  womb.  The 
second  strophe  (adoptinjj  the  elegiac  movement  3  +  2)  characterizes  Israel 
as  Canaan,  a  trader  cheating  all  with  whom  he  trades,  becoming  rich  thereby, 
but  destined,  in  spite  of  present  riches,  to  dwell  again  in  tents  as  in  days  past. 
The  third  strophe  narrates  the  efforts  put  forth  by  prophets  sent  from  Yahweh 
to  teach  bim  the  right  way,  the  lack  of  any  results,  the  prevailing  falseness 
and  idolatry,  the  bitter  enmity  thus  aroused^  and  the  sudden  punishment 
which  is  its  conse<]uence.  Three  exceedingly  interesting  additions  have  been 
made  from  the  post-exilic  period  (l)  v.*\  which  includes  Judah;  (2)  vs.*''-% 
which  recalls  certain  traditions  of  Jacob,  putting  bim  in  a  roost  favorable  light; 
fix.  as  having  had  intimate  relationahip  and  great  influence  with  God;   (3)  on 
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ir^tt^MrX  ITic  order  accofding  to  this  ftrraagcmeiit  i»*«-*^«-*-^^ 
preceding  rM  logicslly )» with  the  additions  » *-  ^  **-y  K     Ct  the 
of  Ocum.*^"*^^*^*^";  Uiit  oT  HaU  tu,  »'>^ «^ «>^ » m. »; 
Of,,  wit.  ^-^^^^K 

1*  0  and  F  ccmiect  with  chap.  xL  —  rmrr^]  03  ooooect  witJI  pr^ 
ceding.  Bewer  (/BL,  XXL  109 1)  ohl  as  later  addition. — St  bf  ^  ^] 
9  ii>^  I^Mtf  a^M>t  ^  8f6f  ^  Sn  cjn^  [n]rF  (10  also  SclMx;  c£  Loft,  nitf 
foHowft  6,  bat  rcada  U^nhtt  for  or  '?•«) ;  'A.  /T4«pari»  ,  »  . ;  ^  (^Jmdms)  mtgMm 
UUu  daumiitatm  Dio\  %  \9L^y  0^^^  L-Jf  ^^  ==  "?  a*  ^  ig(Sefci.>- 
BrOU  and  Gr*  ui  a-;  -if.  Read,  with  Marti  (^Rd.  119;  to  Now.),  "vi  ^  -^ 
Che.  {Exp,  New.  *97.  p.  365)  Sn  op  -i-vl  Oct.  Sn  ay  "»":^.  HmL  on  ^r^ 
Bcwcr,  *^K  C7^*  -^ri.  Mailer  (  JA".  1904,  p.  136),  ^K'nn  "^F- — P«<^  O'WT  I?P) 
9  Kal  Xadt  i7ief  ir«irX^<rrrai  ^oD  =  '^n'?  -icmj  emp  Sjn  (VoL);  S  •  *  «  ldtf6b 
I  *  I  r  =  'P  oj?i  (ScbO ;  10  ^  Gr.  -\c»**  o^e^  0^  Co,  -^sx;  s'^r^^  c:n  (2-4  IF. 
VII.*  286  flf.;  fto  We..  Gtt.»  Oort  (£iwO).  Hal'pw  nV '1^-115  a^y  Gbc.  (/nr. 
rtV.)  TD#tJ  ^c^V  op,  Ku.  j  348  <4  T!:it  r[*t]D''  Bhig  0E>  OeL  irsei  a^r^!*  air*^ 
Bewer,  "^cwj  o^B^^^  o^\  B5cke1»  nvi^  ckj,  for  irnj. — 8.  rrr\  ny-^]  0  wityAi 
» wi?M«  =  nn  rijn*  Oort  (  Th  T,  and  £^iwO»  ^'•"^7  Tl-  Marti,  '■^  nj-t,  — urc%  ^J 
OiS  join  with  preceding  clause.  —  ^npn]  Read,  with  0,  «ai  jitfraia,  [M]ir«  (to 
aUo  Oort  {ThT.  and  ^*».),  Wc,  VaL,  GAS^  Now.,  HtL,  Marti).  — n^-rj 
Read,  with  3b,  ^3^^  (so  also  We^  Now^  Oct.,  Marti).  — n*iai]  With  Wc  aal 
Now.,  om,  \  —  m-kr]  ©H  =  ig.  (so  also  Hat). — Sjr]  9  ^i«nrop«twTo  =^  *^3r 
{•o  HaL)j  F  finbai.  Read,  with  5,  ali^ol  ^S;j^\  taking  ^  horn,  beg.cf  v.* 
(so  also  We.,  Now.,  Oort  {Em.),  Oet^  Marti).  —  8.  am]  S*l^  ooi.  «  (ao 
also  Now*,  Oort  {Em.)),  —  rt-^vr*]  Read*  with  Oort,  ^K-<r^  (so  Now.,  GAS, 
Oct,).  — V0^>)  Om.  %  with  H  (so  We.,  Or.,  Now.)-  Marti,  -*?>fi*v  —  v^-^^} 
IB  joini  with  foil,  vb. — 4.  p33]  Gr.  inserts  van  before  33.  —  111K31J  S  «ai 
i¥  K^iroif  ai^oy.  Om.  1  as  dittog.  from  prec.  \  —  msr]  F  dirtctut  nt; 
*A.  <roTtip6>w<re.  —  o^i^k]  Gr.  'k  c^h  (cf.  Gn,  32*^).  —  5.  -^«fM]  'A.,  G,  cal  , 
xart^p^hMTff  ;  F  tt  invaluit ;  %  om- — 'c"*?#«]  Read,  with  We.,  Now,., 
Marti,  'ST^*  • — 'nn  naa]  9  IfcXowrai'  jccU  Wr^^i^irdr  ^v  = '•S  ujiv^n 
(Vol.);  %  om.  n33.  —  iS]  Gr.  adds  hS.  —  ^wn^a]  %  ty  t<P  ofr^ '0»  =  n^a 
|m  (so  also  Gr,);  1^  in  Umplo  meo,  —  ijwxc^]  tf  Arab.,  and  one  cod.  of  Kc 
have  1  p.  sg.  suff.;  E,  'A.^  2.,  9.  suff.  3  p.  sg*  (so  also  Gn).  — os-i]  Oort  (i^w.) 
and  Marti  om.  >.  —  ucp]  9  irp4f  awro^  =  or^ujr  (Vol).  Read,  with  S,  o^^^, 
^ojj;  so  'A.,  2.,  e.,  ^\  and  also  Dathe,  Oort  (7'4r.  and  ^w.),  Wc.,  Beet 
(Z/f  W^.  XII I.  285),  Val,  Gu„  Lof\.,  GAS.,  Now..  Oct.,  Marti.  —  «.  r^v^n]  Oort 
(  Tk  T,  and  Em.)  otn.  i  (so  Val.,  OcL»  Marti).—  n3r  nin^]  S  Icrro*  /ti»'  ==  t  fivi« 
5.  6.  take  1  a&  3  p.  gg,  of  vb.  with  suff.  Gr.  7  H\n(  ?  ).  HaL  ni?|  %  —  7.  t^' 
SF  =  K-^i*  (10  also  Oct.),  or  '¥S  (so  also  Gr.).  Marti,  1*i^7»«3*  —  aTscr]  Wc 
jr3rn(?),  — -158*]  Gr. -lern.  —  n^,-^]  S  ^lfip  =  3V.  — ^'  IP?]  Seb.  ^7333  (si 
Gr,  (or  *JPJ33)).  — f»e?j?S]  F  calumniam.  Read,  with  We.,  Now.,  and  Marti, 
ap^V.     Gr.  tC'fS  or  >rjf^,  —  0,    -^ck*!]    Gr,  om.  \  —  "S  pw]    O  dm^vx^' 
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Vs]  S  ==  ^5i^T^J*]  Read,  with  6,  ol  wtmi  o^oO,  vpi^  (ao  We.,  Gr.»  Beer 
(ZAtF.  Xill.  288),  Vftl.  Now.,  Oct.,  !^rti).  — wxD^  B  €vpfieitaovrm 
=  ^K3t^^  (bo  abo  Gn,  Oort);  iB  1  ^*'"  — ^pj?  ^S]  0  aifrrv  3i'  ii3i*c£<if  — '►S 
D'jipa;  &  \m  ^  mS  ^*1^  =  nj?S*S,  Readi  with  Or,  and  Now,,  ppS  iS*  We. 
py^  (so  Beer,  Oet*,  Marti).  OorL,  ri;p  ^^.  Oct.  sugg.  >j>j?\  —  (ton  -^x-k]  Read, 
with  6,  df  ^J/ia^Ter,  Kpn  -i2?#«  (50  ako  We.,  Gr.,  Beer,  VaL,  Now.,  OeL),  Oct. 
•«3n  ^F?*'!'](?)*^ — ^1*^*  r^^Mc]  0  inserts  ii^J^a^ 61*  re  =  i^n^^j?n,  before  'kd  (so 
Oort  (£m.));  &  inserts  .^^Affl]*  =  Tn«J^'^  ■^'i**^  (Seb.);  so  E.  — 3^SnK3] 
Gardner,  im^k3.  — "^pin  ^d'^s]  IH  oip  *ov3  =  ajp,  ''n^;>  (so  Marti).  Perlcs  {-^nfl- 
kkUn^  44),  *ij7  ^p-^s*  Gardner,  ipD3,  Gr*  and  Now,,  oSij  ^d^j  (cf.  Mi.  7**'''), 
Bu.  (A>w  W^<>W4  Dec.  '95)  and  We.'  y^vi^  ^00.  —  II.  ^p]  We.  and  Now,,  Sit, 
— ^|iTnj  03  pi.— '"T^j]  0  pi,  Gr.  TJ1.  —  nc-iw]  0  u/aoaw^ijp  =:  npiw  as  in 
Is.  I4I*  (Vol.) ;  17  ammilatus  sum  ;  S^  L^i^f^,  Gr.  nw-^ui( ? ) .  HaL  Sb^PIJ. 
Oct  ngw  n;5-»|t,  taking  first  word  of  v.^  with  v.**  (cf.  4*).  Cf.  We.  Marti, 
n-^sx.  — 12.  pp  ^p^j  DK]  0  el  fiii  FaXada  ^ffTtr  =s  pK  'J  dn;  so  0.  Read» 
wi\h  3,  i^sjj;  p*^^.  7  "^Ja  (so  Wc.,  Now.,  Marti).  Oort  (  TA r.),  tt  SjSj  ok, 
foil.  Complutensian,  raX7aXa;  Oort  {Em,}  om.  CH.  Gr.  |m  n-^^)  'J  0«.  —  1M 
vn  Ki:?]  6ilH3r.  "A,,  and  2.  join  with  foil  clause.  3  reads  his-S  and  with  2. 
om.  rn.  Gr.  3n  x'  ^m.  We.  ilr^  'c  ^k,  of  which  ri^y  is  to  be  adopted  (v.i.; 
»o  Marti).  Now.  sugg.  vi'-  for  i*n  and  would  transp.  it  to  »-*.  —  3^-iW  VjSja 
m^T]  0  /i/  TaXadJ  dpxo»T«f  ^utridfoi^fs  —  a»n3T  D''"^t'  *J3  (Vol.)  ;  several  codd» 
of  0,  with  Comptutensian  and  Syr,-Hc3c.,  rfitX7aXoij;  *A.  Ovfrid^trrtt-^   H  i« 

*•       '^       *^    ■■  T 

Ga^l   Mm    immcianies:    S   ^^b^^;   IZlA^^^    ^^P^  *     ^  ^??^  C^*^ 

Dnic).  Read,  with  Hi,  o^nc^s  (so  We.,  Now.,'Oort  {Em,),  Oct..  Marti). 
Gr.  D**]jc^,  —  curtate]  5k  2  pi.  suff.  —  d^^j]  0  x'^^*****;  cf,  6.  on  Ec.  12*  and 
Nestle  (^x/.  TVot^j,  XIV.  189).  ^  13.  -^cr]  Gr.  adds  pwy,  foil.  «K,  — 14.  Kon] 
S  pi  —  "^cs'j]  Gr. -^3s;'^-^16.  o^pn]  Oct.  073-1,  ^Q^insp]  0  ical  iro^«6^4- 
^cyj  S  |Vi*v^Q.  Oct.  ^n-j^QM.  —  rDn>]  63F  sg.  Oet  onu  1,  —  rSp]  Oct. 
Sj?.^c*^^]  0  ^ffx>-'^<^'Taij  TJ  vtnui:  J5  r^l^-^  Gt.  -i>ts>  Oct.  ^rKn. — 
i^jist]   0  om.  suEf.    Oort  (  Th  T,  and  £^i«.)  transp.  to  foil.  ono«.    Marti  reada 

Xn,  1.  The  past  is  here,  as  in  other  discourses,  uppermost  in 
the  prophet's  mind.  Ephraim  has  compassed  me  with  lies^  and 
the  house  of  Israel  with  deceit^  Yahweh  is  the  speaker,  aod 
he  speaks  out  of  an  environment  made  up  of  Ephraim^s  lies,  for 
these  hes  are  so  many  as  wholly  to  compass  him  about.  Not 
infrequently  has  the  charge  been  made,  and  with  these  same 
words,  trnD  and  non^  (cf.  4^  6'  7'  =»  "  lo*-^'),  llie  lies  aod  de- 
ceit have  to  do  with  Yahweh,  for  in  another  strophe  their  cheating 
of  each  other  is  taken  up.     Israel  is  false  to  Yahweh  whenever 
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she  turns  to  Egypt  or  Assyria,  just  as  a  wife  is  false  to  ber" 
husband  in  joining  with  another  man.  With  crc  nuiy  be  com- 
pared 112,  j€.  5" ;  and  mrfi,  Is,  59" ;  while  the  opposite  of  all 
these  words  is  ro^t.  **Ephraim'*  and  *' the  house  of  Israel" 
are  synonymous.  —  And  Judak  is  still  known  with  G^^  The 
question  is,  have  the  words  of  **  a  good  sense,  and  are  they 
then  from  a  later  hand  (for  no  motive  can  be  conceived  for 
Hosea's  inserting  here  a  eulogy  of  Judah)  ;  or  have  they  a  h^ 
sense,  and  are  they  then  really  from  Hosea's  own  hand  ?  ^C 
h$  PP  *T]  liJ  is  difficult.  The  verb  "nn  occurs  only  here  and  in 
Je.  2**  Gn.  27*  Ps.  55*.  It  has  been  taken  (1)  as  =  rm  =  Soa, 
rule :  i.e.  only  Judah  rules  with  God  (=  only  Judah's  kings  have 
power  with  God)  ;♦  (2)  Judah  still  serves  his  God ;  (j)  with 
ip  instead  of  Ti?  and  nn  =  tt,  come  down,  Judas  auUm  iestis 
descendii  cum  deo  ;\  (4)  as  =  Arab,  rdda  =  rove  about,  stagger, 
waver,  hesitate,  be  wayward  with  God;  }  (5)  as  =  UT,  so  #  (r«c-) 
=^  and  as  for  Judah,  God  knows  them  now:  but  as  Nowack 
says,  neither  is  ric  intelligible,  nor  do  we  expect  a  statemeot 
of  this  sort  after  v.**;  (6)  as  =  PT ,  ^ut  Judah  is  siiil  kn^^m 
{ —  betrothed,  affianced)  with  God^  which  accords  well  with  the 
following  line;§  (7)  as  —  rebelUous ;  jj  (8)  as  —  S";,  great ;% 
(9)  but  Judah  walks  tremblingly  with  God;^^  (10)  and  stUl 
God  knows  them,  Judah  being  a  later  addition.tt  —  And  with  the 
holy  one  faithful '\  This  seems  upon  the  whole  the  most  satis- 
factory interpretation  of  another  difficult  clause.  I&K3  foUowed 
by  DU  is  unknown ;  but  cf.  Ps,  78*  (nK  '3).  The  plural  in  C"tnp 
is  like  that  of  or6K ;  cf,  Pr.  9*'*  30I  The  absence  of  the  articli 
indicates  that  it  is  used  as  a  proper  noun.  This  constnicti* 
is  preferable  to  (i)  that  which  makes  JOK:  an  adjective  modifyi: 
Wv^p  \  I  (although  this  is  possible  if  uxnp  is  regarded  as 
intensive  plural;  cf.  Ps.  7*^  Is*  19^,  because  the  parallelism  is 
preserved;  or  (2)  that  which  makes  D^ttnp  plural,  and  refers  it  to 
angels,  saints,  patriarchs,  prophets,  etc, ;  §§  or  (3)  ®,  which  seems 
to  have  read  naK)  bK[b]  DTsnp  DPI  (p.j,);  or  (4)  the  reading  || 

•  Rash[,  Ki,,  Cal,.  Pu,.  AV,  t  'B, 

t  Bauer,  SchrO.,  Ew..  Hi.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Wd.,  Or,,  Che,,  BSZ. ;  Co.  ZA  W.  Vll.  a§7.* 

{  Mtirti,  RiL  119;  Now*     %  BnillGr,  ft  B«weT.  {{  Jcr. 

I  Hal.  ••  Che,  (Exp,)  vj,     tt  Wtt.  ||  BOekxL 
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mT  DK5,  Le.  oracle  of  Yahweh,  for  JOKi,  or,  perhaps,  worst  of 
all,  (5)  the  reading  "102J  Dic^ip  B?,  "and  with  tern  pie -prostitutes 
joined  himself,"  •  referring  to  the  custom  of  having  such  attend- 
ants at  the  temples  (of.  Nti.  25*^  Dt.  23^'-^  Gn.  ^%^-^^  Ho.  4'*)* 
The  chief  grounds  urged  for  this  reading  are  (i)  the  parallelism 
thus  secured  between  ^*  and  *';  (2)  the  icw  of  @,  which  is  con- 
sidered an  intermediate  form  between  the  original  "raxa  and  pK3  j 
(5)  the  fact  that  lEMD  in  the  only  other  places  it  occurs  is  used 
of  a  licentious  cult  (Nu.  25*^*  Ps.  106^^)  ;  (4)  in  the  only  other 
passages  where  D^E^Tp  are  mentioned  (i  K,  14**  15"  22**  2  K,  23^^), 
they  are  connected  with  Judah  as  here.  In  favor  of  regarding 
^*  as  latef  niay  be  urged,  therefore,  (i)  the  favorable  estimate 
given  of  Judah,  which  Hosea  could  have  had  no  occasion  to  utter ; 

(2)  the  evident  interruption  made  by  **  in  the  prophet's  state- 
ment concerning  Israel,  which  is  continued  in  v»* ;  (3)  the 
peculiar,  late  usage  seen  in  Dinp  (as  plural  and  proper  name). 
Other  renderings  based  on  emendations  {t>a.)  are  :  (1)  and  with 
the  Holy  One  is  not  faithful ;  \  (2)  and  the  people  of  the  Holy 
One  it  is  called ;  §  (3)  and  with  temple-prostitutes  is  defiled.  || 
—  2,  Ephraim  herds  the  wind^  and  hunts  the  sirocco^  Ephraim 
is  a  shepherdj  a  hunter;  but  is  the  outcome  of  his  occupation 
profitable  ?  His  time  is  spent  in  herding  —  not  flocks,  but 
the  wind,  in  hunting  — not  game,  but  the  sirocco,  the  deadly 
southeast  wind^H  which  in  its  course  destroys  everything  that 
it  touches  (cf.  Ez,  17"*  Jon.  4*  Ho.  13**  Is,  ay*).  The  outcome 
of  Ephraim's  activity  is,  according  to  the  figure,  something  ab- 
solutely void  and  empty;  still  more,  something  which  is,  in 
itself,  not  only  useless,  but  fatally  injurious.  This  use  of  nyh  is 
bold  and  strong,  but  not  too  much  so  for  Hosea;  so  that 
(1)  Wellhausen's  comparison  of  nri  (cf.  Jb.  20*"),  seek  the  favor 
o/^  is  unnecessary,  although  it  is  supported  by  the  parallelism; 

(3)  we  are  reminded  of  the  rm  nim  of  Ecclesiastes ;   (3)  the 


•Co,  ZAW.  VII.  flSti^^Sg;  adopted  by  Wc,  but  opposed  by  Oort,  TIT, 
XXIV.  498  f. 

fSo  We.  Pro!.  417;  Oort.  TTkTi  Gu.,  GAS..  Now.;  Mirti.  ReL  119,  BB.  II* 
aiaa.  and  Dod€ka^0pheton.  %  Hal.  {  Or.  Bcwcr;  d  C  ||  Oct 

%CL  Wctjtstein  in  Dc  Job,  on  37*1 ;  GAS,  hUL  Gt&g,  67-69;  Robinson, 
/*4yj.  Gt0g.  305  f . 
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Jewish  interpretation,  id&latry^^  is  too  sp^ciBc ;    (4)  "  fntsA  oC 
the  wind  "  f  is  forced ;  (5)  there  is  here  a  touch  of  **  Wtsdom,** 
but  Hosea  is  full  of  wisdom -thought  (r.  on  14*).  —  All  dAy 
they  muitiply  falsehood  and  fraud^  This  line  explains  the  pre-^ 
ceding ;  without  cessation  the  activity  goes  on^  but  die  resnh 
is  that  they  increase  (1ST  for  1  nST  %)  falsehood  (/-^.  a  false  atti- 
tude toward  Yahweh, §   not  simply  toward   one   another!)  **"* 
fraud  (K^r  being  substituted  for  ^%  -(ir?,  cf.  <S  i|^  ;   since 
lence ''  is  not  appropriate  here,  and  the  combination  of 
and  violence  does  not  elsewhere  occur  ).f  —  They  sirike 
with  Assyria^  and  carry  oil  to  Egypt '\  Here  the  thought  of  tbe 
prophet  becomes  still  more  clear  and  explicit.    Ephraim's  activity 
was  fruitless  and  injurious  \  it  was  false  and  deceptive ;   but  how 
so  ?     Because  it  involved  relationship  with  and  dependence  upoa 
other  nations,  and  consequently  acknowledgment  of  those  nations' 
gods.     Of  the  four  expressions  for  entering  into  covenant,  or 
alliance  with,  nna  D'pn,  or  [ns,  or  o^r,  or  mz,  the   latter  is 
chosen  (cf.  5*^  7^*  Is.  a*).    Oil,  one  of  the  most  important  products 
of  Palestine  (Dt,  8*  i  K,  5^  Ez.  16*"  27^^,  was  carried  to  Egypt, 
which  had  no  oil,  as  a  present  (Is*  57')   and  as  an  article  of 
commerce. ••     Here  the  former  is  intended.     Read  S'n   nbnrff 
instead  of  sm  ibsv.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  in* 
teresting  parallel  than  is  furnished  for  this  verse  in  almost  evcif 
particular  by  Is.  30*,     The   great   sin   Is   against  Yahweh,  and 
consists  in  alliance  with  foreign  powers,  which  involves  distmst 
of  and  faithlessness  toward  Yahweh.     This  is  seeking  for  wind 
and  multiplying  of  falsehood.     And  for  this  reason,  —  3,    Yakwek 
has  a  quarrel  with   Israel,  to  punish  Jacob  according  i»  kxi 
ways'\   It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Judah  is  here  spoken 
of,    because    (i)  Judah   is   not   in   the  thought  of  the  prophet 
here,  nor  often  elsewhere,  but  ik  p.  clix;  (2)  if  the  text  is  cor- 
rect, Judah  is  given  the  place  of  prominence,  even  before  Jacob 
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•  Rashf,  Kl.  X  Now.,  We. 

t  Rashi,  Oort  (f«i.).  }  Hd.,  Kc,  Now.,  tt  a!,  |]  HL,  Sim, 

1  Che.,  We,.  Now,.  OAS.    On  tbe  use  of  his-  cf.  Coffin,  JBL,  XIX.  x6S-t7i. 
••  See  Macalistcr.  art.  "Oil;*  D3.:  Kennedy,  art  *'Oil."  EB. 
ft  We.,  Loft.,  Now.,  GAS, ;  on  basis  of  C,  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  verbal 
form  in  m\  \m5\  iSiV, 
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(Cheyne's  suggestion  that  Jacob  is  here  used  for  Judah,  as  in 
Ps.  77^,  is  plainly  incorrect)  ;  (3)  to  accept  the  text  is  to  accept 
the  impossible  combination,  viz.  Yahweh  has  a  strife  with  Judah 
(even)  in  order  io  punish  Jacob  (for  {a)  i§  thus  omits  \  with 
"Tp£b%  and  (^)  if  retained,  it  must  be  rendered  as  above  unless 
the  verse  is  assigned  to  a  later  period  of  the  language,  in  which 
the  construction  with  b  is  used  to  continue  the  ordinar)'  imper- 
fect*). We  must,  therefore,  understand  that  some  one  changed 
the  original  text,  substituting  Judah  for  Israel,  perhaps  when  ^*, 
which  refers  to  Judah,  was  inserted,  f  With  the  phraseology 
here,  cf.  4^  Mi,  6^  The  omission  of  1  before  ipfeb  (cf  (^  and 
statement  above)  makes  the  second  member  dependent  on  the 
first ;  i>.  the  purpose  of  the  contention  is  to  punish  Israel,  and 
this  is  to  be  measured  according  to  his  ways ;  i.e.  in  return  for 
and  in  proportion  to  his  faithless  conduct  toward  Yahweh.  The 
prophet  desires  to  place  special  emphasis  on  the  basis  of  judg- 
ment which  Yahweh  will  adopt,  and  to  that  end  adopts  a  double 
and  striking  rhetorical  method  of  expression,  repeating  sub- 
stantially what  he  has  just  said,  and  then  illustrating  the  state* 
ment  by  a  significant  example.  This  he  proceeds  to  do  in  the 
next  two  members  of  the  parallelism.  J  — According  fa  his  deeds  he 
wiil  requite  him{ — 4»)  ;  in  the  wamb  he  supplanted  his  brother} 
The  two  clauses  expressing  the  same  thought  are  arranged 
chiastically,  and  are  followed  suddenly  and  strikingly  by  a  state- 
ment concerning  Israel's  ancestor,  Jacob,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  which  in  a  single  stroke  both  announces  and  explains 
the  whole  case,  Jacob's  supplanting  of  his  brother  in  the  womb 
before  birth  indicates  that  fatal  characteristic  of  the  nation 
which,  as  exhibited  again  and  again  in  its  history,  has  now 
reached  the  point  at  which  punishment  must  be  administered. 
This  reference  to  traditional  lore  clearly  carries  with  it  reproach 
(cf.  the  unfavorable  sense  in  which  the  same  verb  is  used, 
Gn,  27**),  and  stigmatizes  the  nation  as  deceitful  and  untrust- 


•  GK.  114^ :  H.  99.  5  4.  t  We.,  Now..  GAS. 

X  In  view  of  the  peculiarly  sym metrical  and  artistic  expression  found  in  Ihb 
section,  and  of  its  highly  pontic  character,  one  wonders  wbethcr  Che*  was  nol 
ilecptng  when  he  wrote  (p.  113)  in  oouoectioti  with  chap,  ja,  "  Again  poetry  b 
dispelled  by  prose," 
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worthy.  In  evident  contrast  with  this  single  line,  the  long  addv 
lion  in  vs,**"^  is  occupied  in  the  praise  of  Israel,  -pr  is  rendered 
(i)  **  took  by  the  heel,"  on  the  basis  of  SpO  rttmt  i*n  (Gn*  15*>, 
**and  his  hand  was  having  hold  of  Esau*s  heel";  (2)  "sop- 
planted/'  on  basis  of  Gn.  27**, />.  Jacob's  supplanting  (5pC)  Esao 
twice,  in  the  matter  of  the  birthright  and  the  blessing.  But  iwo 
things  are  clear:  (1)  there  is  no  basis  for  the  rendering  **  took 
by  the  heel " ;  ( 2 )  the  word  |D23  used  with  2pv  indicates  a 
source  of  authority  distinct  frora  the  two  Genesis  sources,*  The 
staten^enty  therefore^  is  to  be  taken  as  an  additional  reproacli 
upon  Israel,  and  as  indicating  that  his  deceptive  character 
is  inborn  and  ineradicable  ;  •  in  distinction  frono  the  riew 
which  makes  this  clause  a  statement  of  praise  uttered  of  tlie 
ancestor  Jacob  (in  contrast  with  the  degraded  condition  of  his 
descendants),  since,  even  before  birth  he  showed  his  pre- 
eminence, how  he  was  destined  to  anticipate  his  brother  ;t  for 
in  this  case  the  prophet  would  surely  have  designated  as  sub- 
ject of  **  the  patriarch  Jacob  in  distinction  from  the  people 
Jacob;  or  (3)  the  view  that  this  "catching  hold  of  Esau's 
heel"  was  presented  to  Israel  in  order  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  them,  and  to  show  that  not  merit  but  the  mercy  of 
God  was  the  source  of  the  preeminence.  J  Of  the  three  views, 
the  first  interprets  the  statement  concerning  Jacob  as  bad  and 
in  accord  with  what  has  been  said  of  Israel;  the  second  and 
third,  as  good,  but  as  in  contrast  with  what  has  been  said, — 
13*  Antf  Jacob  fled  to  ihe  field  of  Aram\  This  verse  seems 
nnquestionably  to  stand  with  **"'.  S  Like  these  verses  it  is  his- 
torical, and  like  them  it  is  commendatory  in  its  tone.  The 
abruptness  of  v."  was  observed  as  far  back  as  Rashi.  Cf,  Gn.  27*' 
28*,  for  the  fuller  account.  The  phrase  "  field  of  Aram "  is  a 
translation  of  the  word  PadaD-  (or  Paddan-)  Aram. — And Israei 
sensed /or  a  wi/e^  and  for  a  wife  he  herded  {sheef)^  Cf.  Gn.  29*** 
30*^31**^*.  Nowack's  suggestion  of  a  contrast  between  "wife" 
and  "prophet**  (cf.  v.**)  is  imaginary,  and  disappears  with  the 
separation   of  the   two  verses.  —  ^b.  In  his   man's  streng^   hi 
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contended  with  God']  rrm  is  also  rendered  "wrestled/'*  **  had 
power  with,"  f  As  the  writer  puts  together  ^pir  and  5pi?,  '*  sup- 
plant/' so  also  bn"^  and  me?,  **  contend/*  The  pun  is  evident 
(cf.  Ml  i**^  **).  Note  that  (i)  the  ^  of  i:iKni  is  a  dittograph  of 
the  1  of  the  preceding  T*n*t,  dating,  of  course,  from  a  time  subse- 
quent to  the  disarrangement  of  the  original  order ;  (2)  this  line  is 
parallel  with  that  which  follows,  not  with  that  which  precedes ; 
(3)  it  is  the  first  of  four  lines  in  close  connection  with  each 
other ;  (4)  the  contest  with  God  (or  the  angel),  occurring  on 
the  return  from  being  with  La  ban  (Gn,  32**),  is  here  placed 
first  in  order,  whereas  in  Genesis,  the  Bethel  story,  occurring 
on  his  outward  trip  (vj\)  precedes ;  (5)  whatever  specific  inter- 
pretation is  adopted  of  these  four  lines,  it  is  understood  to  be 
praise  of  the  patriarch  Jacob*  On  T3iK3  va\  Dt6k  designates 
any  form  of  superhuman  character:  (1)  as  here,  angel;  (2)  dis- 
embodied spirits  (i  S*  28^"*);  (3)  judges,  as  representing  God 
(Ex.  2  2*-*).  This  line  praises  Jacob,  and  is  therefore  incon- 
sistent with  **■ ;  yet  some  make  **  synonymous  with  ^",  |  and 
understand  the  change  to  have  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of 
vA  —  5.  Vea,  he  contended  with  the  angel  and  preimUd]  The 
poetical  repetition  of  the  preceding  line,  with  one  modification 
(angel  for  God)  and  one  addition  (the  fact  that  he  prevailed). 
For  b%  read  n»,  §  -|H*?&  ^  dt6k  ;  cf.  Gn.  i6>**  and  1 7^*-^  Ex.  13" 
and  14^"  i  and  so  in  pre-exilic  Uterature  in  general.  |  It  is  E 
who  in  the  Hexateuch  makes  large  use  of  angels  (cf.  Gn.  21" 
22"  28^  31"  32^^  Ex.  23*).  If  Of  course  it  was  Jacob  who  pre- 
vailed ('?3*i)  and  not  the  angel.**  Here  the  thought  is  that  of 
praise,  i,e*  the  persistency  and  energy  with  which  the  patriarch 
sought  the  divine  blessing  (cf.  Gn.  32^*  —  He  wept  and  besot4ght 
mercy  of  him]  t\f,  Jacob  wept.  While  <©  makes  both  Jacob  and 
the  angel  weep,  and  ffR^H  only  Jacob,  J  (Gn.  32**^  says  nothing 
about  weeping.  Jacob*s  attitude  is  exactly  that  w^hich  the  writer 
would  have  Israel  adopt,  viz.  anxiety,  sorrow,  and  repentance, 
not  victory.  But  is  this  consistent  with  the  thought  of  *•?  Is  it, 
moreover,  the  point  of  view  maintained  in  Gn.  32^? — At  Bethel 

•Ew.        tAV..  RV.        J  Or.        §  Now.        ||  G.  B.  Gray.  art.  "Angel ,"  ^^. 
H  My  statemeot,  HcbraicA^  V,  a6i ;  d.  Carpenter  and  Battcrsby,  Jlu  HexaJtemch^ 
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he  met  him  (  YahweK)  and  there  he  (  YahweK)  spoke  wiih  h 
Gn.  28""^^  35"'.  %  him,  is  better  than  us  {va,),  (cf,  Ewald,  who 
on  the  other  hand  (i)  treats  ii  of  ^.2K3W3'  as  ist  pL,  not  ^rd  Sg-, 
(2)  makes  Yahweh  subject  *  and  not  object,  and  (3)  makes  the 
iniperfects  futures  (in  prediction)  and  not  vivid  pictures  from  past 
history).  Here  is  an  allusion  to  Jacob's  dream,  but  the  point 
of  view  is  difTerent  from  that  of  Gn*  28.  That  vs.'**^  presca 
a  difTerent  and  conflicting  point  of  view  as  compared  with  vs.*^*i 
apparent.  The  unfavorable  sp*?  of  ^''  is  changed  into  a  favorable" 
term,  niir,  in  **,  and  this  favorable  point  of  view  is  naaintained^ 
through  v.*  in  striking  contrast  with  the  condemnation  expnessi 
in  vs.*^*.  —  6.  And  Yahwth  is  God  of  Hosts ;  Yahmeh  is 
name^  This  is  an  interjeclional  gloss  or  addition  from  the 
of  some  pious  reader  of  very  late  days  f  (the  ^  being  confirmatory 
of  what  precedes,  and  practically  =  ^1  truly  as  X)  rather  than 
the  subject  (i  being  orailted)  of  the  preceding  "GT,  §  for  this 
gives  a  cumbersome  set  of  clauses  for  subject^  and  the  i  of  nnir 
does  not  fit  in.  His  memorial;  i.e.  his  name,  cf.  Elx.  3**. — 
7.  So  thou  by  the  help  of  thy  God  shouidst  turn  ba€k'\  The 
address  is  to  Jacob  ||  (these  being  the  words  spoken  at  Bethel, 
the  clause  being  the  object  of  nnT  (v.*)),  rather  than  to  Israel  ;^ 
it  has  the  tone  and  the  coloring  of  the  later  tiroes.  By  iky 
God,  i.e.  by  his  help, ♦♦  rather  than  to  thy  G&d^^^  or  in  thy  G^t 
i.e.  "such  being  the  character  of  God,  who  lets  himself  be  woi 
by  wrestling  prayer,  return  thou  to  thy  God  and  rest  in  hino 
but  none  of  these  explanations  is  wholly  satisfactory.  Cf.  VV< 
hausen's  suggestion  (z^x),  thou  sha/t  swear  (Gn.  21**  Du  6^  i 
Hal^vy  urges  in  defence  of  v.*  that  Hosea,  after  sharply  (x>Dtrasti 
Israers  present  dispirited  and  feeble  state  with  the  energy  a; 
courage  of  their  early  days  (vs.*"***),  continues  in  v.*  by  assuri 
them  that  Yahweh  is  the  God  of  armies  and  is  able  to  deft 
the  weakest  against  the  strongest^  therefore  they  should 
on  him  (reading  list,  imv.)  instead  of  appealing  to  outsii 
nations.  —  Xeep  kindness  and  justice^    In  relation  to   men,  c£ 
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/.^.  cultivate  absolute  faithfulness,  cf.   1 1^^  9'   1 1^  7" 


And  waif  en  ihy  Gad  without  ceasing  ] 

Nowack 

calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  taking  v,'  as  an  address  to 
Israel,  and  suggests  that  were  such  the  case,  the  verse  must  be 
regarded  as  from  another  writer  than  the  author  of  **^.  In 
favor  of  regarding  vs/^^  as  a  later  addition*  he  urges  (i)  the 
poor  connection  between  **  and  **;  (2)  the  extraordinary  re- 
versal of  the  historical  order  of  events  in  the  narrative  of  Jacob's 
life ;  (3)  the  bad  connection  of  v.*  with  v.* ;  (4)  the  fisict  that 
V,*  continues  the  thought  of  v.^".  This  addition  was  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  patriarchs  was  represented  in  the 
original  narrative  in  an  unfavorable  light,  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  ordinary  view  of  the  patriarchs.  Effort  has  been  made 
to  interpret  vs,^'^  as  a  unit,t  thus  i  Ephraim  on  account  of  his 
persistent  sins  is  threatened  with  punishment  from  Yahweh. 
His  ancestor  Jacob  should  be  his  example-  Jacob  sinned  once 
(viz.  pnn)  j  but  afterwards  in  sorrow  and  anguish  he  returned  to 
God  (m©  irK-),  who  received  him  graciously  and  promised  him 
aid  on  certain  conditions.  But  this  interpretation  implies  an 
unnatural  contrast  between  p^s  and  ^IXS. 

L  ^n3D]  On  extended  (or  unconlractcd)  form  cf.  GK.  67  tf,  —  i"^]  The 
possibiHtics  of  this  word  are  very  great  in  view  of  the  several  rooti  from 
which  these  consonants  might  be  taken ;  <^.  -nn  (cf.  P$.  144*  Is.  45^),  n-n 
{yj,)t  i"i^  (r.j.),  in  {tKS,%  but  the  corruption  of  the  text  seems  certain, — 
o^rv]  The  intensive  plural  Most  Holy  Om,  H.  3,  2€;  GK.  124^;  sec 
especially  K6.  348^/;  cf,  263  </.  Chiastic  with  Vifop,  —  T^kj]  Foil,  o^snp  as 
predicate  of  mn\  —  2.  ^3v]  Or  1*^*31%  with  ^  of  pers.;  cf.  Ps,  68*^  y6^^;  for 
other  cases  of  final  1  connected  wrongly  with  following  word,  v.  Jc,  22*S  >  ^ji'^n 
=^^3^n;  1  S,  14^^,  un  3*30  =  qj  i3:rp;  Jc.  17",  kS  -^tpj?  =  kS  ^-^cjr;  cf.  Dr. 
Sm.  XXX  f.  —  8.  -ipD'*i]  Cf.  GK.  114/;  aUo  114  r;  K6.  413 »;  hut  vj, — 
4.  n-Hir]  Only  here  and  Gn.  32**;  in  one  case  oy  is  the  preposition^  in  the 
other  PH.    On  the  connection  of  ^h')^  with  this  root,  cf.  BDB*,  BSZ,;  Nestle, 


•  CC  We.*  (suspects  «-7),  Sm.  ypW.  215  (rejects  0.  Volx  (who  considers  *^  an 
archaeological  note  from  a  learned  reader),  Grimm  (who  rejects  ^^  as  a  '*  liturgical 
appendix"),  Wkl  CL  I.  59  (makes  ^  late),  Stirk.  Siudum  t,  Rili^wm-  «. 
^ra£hsescki€ki4  d.  A.  T.  IL  Sff.  (rejects  «^-0.  and  Luther»  ZAW.  XXL  67 
(makes  ^'  late).    MaJii  om.  3«^7  as  later  additions. 

t  Beer,  7. A  W  XV.  aSi  ff, ;  Procksch,  GtichichlsbttrachiUMg  u.  gts^hkkilUhef 
Uherlieftrmng  bti  dtn  v^exil.  Prefk,  (1903),  19-^. 
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/rr.  Ei^nnamm,  60  f!.;  Gray»  Ifebr,  Pr&p,  Namti^  2\%\  Che*  EB.  33 1 1 
Dr.  DB,  IL  530.  —  &.  -w^Sl  Generally  treated  as  Qal  impt  of  ">i:r,  a  cog 
of  rrw  {y.s.)  \  GK.  72  /.  The  prep.  S«  is  hardly  appropriate,  &ad  in  ' 
of  Gn,  32"  nw  is  preferable  (fj-.!  We.),  —  Sri]  With  «  for  *,  aiad  _  becaope 
of  Zaqeph  qaton ;  od  fornip  GK,  69  r;  cf.  53  «.  —  Sitn*3]  Ace,  of  place; 
K5.  530  ^.  —  ijKio^]  For  either  ^r\  or  m  (i'^.)*  on  impf.,  Ko,  157^, — 
6,  ninM]  This  \  b  almost  the  Arab,  waw  of  the  oath  (f  J.) ;  cf.  BOB,,  also 
H.  44,  I  d<t  rm,;  Ew,*  §  340,  3*^-1  '^w]  The  full  form  of  the  dirmc  title; 
cf.  Lohr,  Vnttrsuih.  a.  B.  Amos^  39ff.»  K6.  2951.  —  t.  riip]  For  the  use 
of  this  word  in  Psalms,  cf.  Ps,  27^*  37**. 


8.  Canaan  /]  Strophe  2  begins  in  a  startling  fashion,  with  the 
derogatory  epithet  —  Canaan*  The  thought  is  a  direct  contin- 
uation of  strophe  1  (*'**) .  This  strophe  shows  no  recognition  of 
the  personal  story  of  Jacob  in  vs.**"*  **"^  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing,  as  docs  Nowack,  that  after  ^  there  originally  existed 
a  line  or  sentence  which  explained  *",  for  *"  needs  no  explanation ; 
it  is  on  account  of  its  perspicuity  and  suggestivencss  that  the  later 
writer  is  led  to  give  in  contrast  with  it  the  interesting  traditiooij 
which  point  to  another  conception  of  Jacob's  character*  ^ 
follows  ^  TBOst  fitly.  Canaan  is  not  (1)  an  address,  direct 
indirect,  to  the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians,  whose  reputation 
dishonesty  was  widely  known ;  f  nor  (2)  a  common  noun,  met'  ] 
chant;  J  but  (3)  a  proper  noun  osed  as  a  figurative  epithet 
degenerate  Israel,  and  equivalent  to  merchant^  for  the  work  of 
merchandising  in  the  cities  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Canaanites 
so  long  that  "  Canaanite  '*  had  become  a  synonym  for  **  mer- 
chant" (Pn  31**  Jb.  41*,  also  Zp.  i"  Ez.  17^;  cf.  ni7:r  ^  wara^ 
Je*  10'^).  In  the  same  way  '^ Chaldean'^  and  "astrologer"  became 
synonymous.  To  be  rejected  are  (i)  the  making  of  ^33  an 
appositive  of  Ephraim  (v.*)  ;  §  (2)  its  treatment  as  a  vocative  ;  | 
in  favor  of  (3)  the  construction  as  an  independent  nominative  or 
accusative,  —  Jn  his  hand  are  false,  balances^  he  loves  to  defraud^ 
Qt  Am,  2*  8*'.  app*?  (cf.  **),  to  defraud,  should  be  readl^  instead 
of  p&ihi  /4?  oppress^  since  the  latter  idea  is  not  under  consideration. 


•  On  the  etymological  meaning,  see  Moore,  PAOS*,  1890,  pp.  lxv]i-4zx;  GAS 
HG,  4  f, ;  Buhl,  Fal,  ^  4a ;  M,  Jaslrow,  Jr.,  art  "  Canaan."  {  6,  EB. 
t  CI  Odyi.  XIV.  990.  391,  and  the  Latin  /Sdtt  Punica.  |  CaL 
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The  second  line  (two  words)  seems  lacking  in  proportion,  the 
preceding  line  having  four  words ;  but  as  suggested  above,  this 
strophe  seems  to  have  the  elegiac  movement  (3  +  2)  ;  it  is  surely 
an  elegy  in  its  tone,  —  9,  And  does  Ephraim  say^  Ves,  but  I 
have  become  rich ;  I  have  secured  for  myself  wealth'\  This  verse 
contains  (i)  Israers  supposed  reply  to  the  charge  of  deceit 
and  dishonesty ;  together  with  which  comes  (2)  Yahweh*s  reply 
concerning  the  gains  thus  unrighteously  acquired ;  *  and  not  a 
continued  statement  by  Israel  that  his  wealth  will  not  be  reckoned 
as  sin.f  Israel's  reply  is  of  the  self-congratulatory  order,  and 
furnishes  his  defence  for  this  apparent  dishonesty  toward  God  and 
man  (cf.  Zc.  11*).  '^nn  ^  and  has  Ephraim  saidf  i>.  a  con- 
dition (ct  Ps.  104®^'),  "^  is  not  asseverative  —  surely ^  indeed ;  \ 
but  restrictive,  and  in  contrast  with  what  precedes  =  howbeit^ 
stilly  yes,  but,  with  something  of  astonishment  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  that  such  charges  should  be  made.  §  IsraeFs  defence  is 
twofold :  (a)  I  am  prosperous,  that's  enough ;  {b)  I  have  obtained 
my  wealth  by  my  own  efforts,  and  neither  by  the  help  of  God  0 
nor  as  a  Canaanite  (trafficker),  cl  Zc.  14*^.  P**  (=  strength  v.*) 
must  here  be  taken  (cf.  bTi)  in  sense  of  '*  wealth  *'  (cf.  Jb.  20^")  ; 
cf.  also  the  reading  f  K,  idol^  of  H.  —  {Let  him  knouf)  that  all  his 
gains  are  insufficient  for  the  guilt  which  he  has  incurred^  This  ren- 
dering rests  on  <©  and  differs  from  ffiBE  in  {a)  substituting  1  (3d 
pers.)  for  *  (ist  pers.)  ;  (b)  in  prefixing  the  preposition  h  to  pi? ; 
(r)  in  reading  K^n,!  pf.  3  ra.  sg*,  for  wsn.  1K^%  here  without 
the  n  {sufficiency) ,  ^h\ch  is  the  fuller  construction;  cf.  Lv.  la' 
25*****  (with  n)  and  Ju.  21**  **  Nu.  i  i^.ft  Cf.  also  the  interesting 
play  on  K3K3  between  *■  and  **.  JHC  has  been  rendered  {i)all  my 
profits  shall  bring  me  no  iniquity  which  is  sin;XX  {2)  as  for  all 
my  profits,  etc;  %%  (3)  they  will  not  find  in  all  my  profits,  etc;  1 1 
but  whatever  the  specific  rendering,  two  fatal  objections  present 
themselves :  {a)  these  words  furnish  the  basis  of  v.*",  and  must 
be  a  part  of  the  divine  rejoinder,  not  the  continuation  of  Israel's 
defence,  and  must  have  the  tone  (as  these  do)  of  punishment ; 
{b)  there  is  implied  an  '*  unnatural  distinction  between  iniquity 

•  Cf  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  Get,  IT  We.,  Che..  Now,  H  So  Wfl. 

f  CaU.  Hi.,,  Ew.,  Pu.,  Or.,  et  at,  ••  So  BDB.,  and  GFM.  m  Ue,  \k  Mau, 

X  Che,        \  WU.  I  AE.  ft  Also  Now.  l\  AE. 
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and  sin/'*  — 10,  For I^  yahweh'\  rr^T  ^:k  is  not  an  indepeiKlem 
sentence,!  but  the  subject  of  IDT^K,  t —  Thy  God  from  the  land 
of  Egypt^  CL  13*;  the  God  who  brought  you  up  out  of  Eg>^*i, 
who  has  since  that  day  remained  the  same,  and,  therefore,  ha^ 
given  no  just  cause  for  your  unfaithfuhiess. — -  WiU  again  make 
ihce  to  dwell  in  tents^  Is  it  a  promise  or  a  threat?  (i )  A  promise  J 
that  they  will  yef  be  delivered  out  of  the  degraded  and  dishonest 
national  life  of  the  present  into  the  pure,  simple,  and  beautiful 
life  of  primitive  times,  before  the  curse  of  civilization  had  pro- 
duced its  dire  results;  f>.  "akhough  it  is  true  that  Israel  has 
incurred  condemnation,  I,  being  the  same  that  I  have  been  from 
the  beginning  of  their  history,  will  deliver  them,  and  cause  them 
to  renew  their  joy  before  nie,"  This  view  b  supported  (a)  by 
that  interpretation  of  mra  'Q'S  {v,i,)  which  makes  it  represent  an 
occasion  of  joy ;  {if)  by  the  absence  of  any  definite  reference  in 
this  verse  to  the  wilderness  ;  {c)  by  the  actual  case  of  the  Rechab* 
ites,  whose  ideal  it  was  thus  to  live  apart  from  civitization  (Je, 
35**^);  (//)  by  the  fact  that  11^*  maybe  interpreted  consistently 
with  this;  {e)  by  the  combination  in  2  K.  ij*  of  the  same  ideas; 
viz.  deliverance  and  dwelling  in  tents*  ||  (2)  A  threat f  that  they 
will  again  be  driven  away  from  home  and  compelled  as  in  the 
days  of  the  wilderness  to  hve  in  tents ;  «>.  a  wandering,  nomadic 
Ufe.  Being  the  same  God  as  of  old,  he  will  now  punish  as 
he  punished  in  the  past  (Nu.  14^°^).  This  view  is  supported^ 
(a)  by  the  demands  of  the  context,  for  what  but  a  threat  couW 
be  uttered  after  the  heartless  and  defiant  words  of  Israel  as  ex-j 
pressed  in  **?  (^)  by  the  analogy  of  2",  which  is  unquestionabl] 
a  threat ;  and  {c)  by  a  correct  understanding  of  niTQ  *tr3  (ri"-)j 
The  evidence  clearly  favors  taking  the  statement  thus,  nor  is  it/ 
as  has  been  suggested,  a  threat  with  an  indirect  promise  in  the 
far  distant  future,  an  idea  growing  out  of  the  analogy  of  tiie 
wilderness  followed  by  deliverance  ;  *•  or  a  suggestion  that  Yahweh 
'*  couid  destroy  all  this  commercial  civilization  "  ;  tt  <t  is  rather  the 
plain  and  definite  prediction,  in  language  borrowed  from  pas 
history  and  used  figurativelyi  of  certain  destruction.  —  As  in 

•  Che.  t  WQ.  t  Che.  §  Jrr.  Ki..  Cat.,  MarxJc.  Hct,  Pu..  M«rti. 

n  The  latp  origin  of  a  K.  13^  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  cf.  Beni«,  Kit.  m  he, 
%  Grolius,  Dathe,  Ew..  Umb„  Or..  Wc„  Novv.  ••  Kc.  ft  GAS* 
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days  of  the  festai  assembly^  This  phrase,  in  fSLE  nrtt  ^'Sj  has 
received  widely  differiDg  interpretations  :  (i)  Aaarding  (o  the 
appointed  days,  using  Tino  as  an  appellative  =  an  adjective.* 
(2)  =  Feast  of  booths  (Lv.  23**^  j  cf.  i  K.  12^  Dt.  31^^),  the 
time  of  'ingathering"  (cf.  Ex.  23^"^),  The  significance  of  this 
feast  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  occasion  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving, celebrating  the  completion  of  the  harvest,  and  as  such  it 
was  an  expression  of  the  characteristically  Canaanitish  idea  that 
the  deity  was  the  lord,  the  baai  of  the  land  and  the  dispenser  of 
its  fruits.  The  dwelling  in  booths  is  explained  by  \V.  R.  Smith 
as  occasioned  by  the  fear  that  the  house  and  its  contents  should 
become  tahoa  and  unfit  for  ordinary  use,  through  contact  with 
the  consecrated  person  of  the  worshipper  during  the  progress  of 
the  feast  \  while  Wellhausen  attributes  it  to  **  the  custom  of  the 
whole  household,  old  and  young,  going  out  to  the  vineyard  in 
time  of  harvest,  and  there  camping  out  in  the  open  air  under 
the  improvised  shelter  of  booths  made  with  branches.**  f  That 
the  feast  was  a  reminder  of  the  tent  life  of  early  days  is,  of  course, 
a  late  idea  (P).  Wellhausen*s  objection  that  a  feast  character- 
ized by  unlimited  expressions  of  joy  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  the  wilderness  is  met  by  Cheyne's  statement  that  Ufe  in  tents  in 
the  feast-time  was  a  matter  of  amusement,  out-of-door  sport ;  but 
in  contrast,  Israel  will  be  campeiUd  so  to  live,  and  this  would  be 
another  matter.  J  (3)  A  national  feast,  §  i,e.  a  day  of  national 
assembling.  (4)  Days  of  appointed  season^  i.e.  festivals  (cf.  9* 
La.  1'***).  (5)  Although  the  real  wildemess-feast  was  the  Passover 
(Ex.  4^),  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  reference  to 
dwelling  in  tents  in  connection  with  the  Passover,  ||  and  nothing  is 
known  concerning  the  rites  of  this  feast.  In  view  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  interpretation  of  fH3r,  textual  changes  (z^.r.)  have 
been  proposed, r.^.,  (i)  Yet  shall  I  bring  thee  back  to  thy  God  in 
the  appointed  time  ; If  (2)  as  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ;  •♦   (3)  as 


•Ma. 

t  On  the  least  of  booths  v.  Now.  Arch,  IL  150 ff.;  Bens.  art.  "  Feasts,**  BB^\ 
WRS,  Stm.  note  K;  We.  Prol  85,  and  roy  C&mintctivi  Shtdus  m  tJU  Fritstfy  Et^ 
Memi,  {(96-106. 

t  Mich.,  Bauer;  also  Grotius.  Dathe  (although  regarding  it  as  a  threat  (sAatl 
i  Imger  camst  ihem  to  dweii  m  bo^^thi  f  )  ). 

^  HI.  II  Ct  We.,  New.  S  Gardner.  ••  We,>;  cf,  Pcrles, 
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in  the  days  of  old,'  cf.  r\nhv  ov^i  rmra  •D'S,  2^^,  used  of  the 
times  of  the  wilderness,  and  note  the  full  significance  which  *w 
now  receives.    Wellhausen  says  that  vs.^*^  belong  in  another  con- 
text and  that  ihere  is  no  connection  between  them.     The  latter 
part  of  his  statement  is  correct,  the  first  part  wrong.     G*  A.  Smith 
says  of  vs."^^*,  **  1  cannot  trace  the  argument  here."     Marti  treats 
ygSMi  13,14  3g  j^igp  additions.     If  vJ*  is  taken  as  introducing  a  new 
strophe^  to  be  followed  by  v."  and  then  by  ^  (v.**  being  placed 
before  **  and  v."  being  regarded  as  a  later  addition  from  the  same 
hand  as  vs*^*^^),  there  is  symmetry  of  artistic  form,  together 
with   regular  and  close  consecution  of  thought.  — 11.    And  / 
spake  by  the  prophets']  As  so  frequently  (cf.  Am.  2'*"'*  Is.  chap,  5)  J 
the  prophet,  before  saying  the  last  word,  recalls  the  fact  thall 
earnest  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  teach  Israel  the  right  things. 
This  is   a   new  thought  ia  this   piece,  and   quite  appropriatetj 
introduces   a   new  strophe ;   close  connection  with  either  *••  or 
***"  is  not  to  be  expected  (cf,  on  the  contrary  Nowack).     T'TS^i^i 
perfect    with    waw   consecutive,    expresses    frequently    repeated! 
action,  and  I  used  to  speak,     hv  means  ^v,  dy  the   hand  <j/i' 
thrmigh ;  f  no  good  reason  exists  for  substituting  S*<  *  J  cf.,  how- 
ever, 2f  uis  and  ®  x/><fe.  —  For  it  was  I  who  multiplied  vision 
and  by  the  hand  of  the  prophets  gave  parable s'\    Special   em- 
phasis  rests   on    "  \y  §      Parables^   i>,   similitudes,    sometimes  \ 
implied,  as  in   9*",  at  others,  definite,   y*"^  Is.  5^'',      The  sug^ 
gestion    to    read  ||    ^SK  n&lK    (taking   OK    from   v,",    fRM^)    if] 
favored  (a)  by  the  parallel   in  4*;   {b)  by  the  non-occurrence  I 
of  the  absolute  meaning  use  parables  elsewhere  for  rra%  {c)  bf 
the  failure  of  Pit  to  make  sense  at  the  beginning  of  v.";  {d)  by 
the  meaning  of  ^  which  requires  ^  to  be  absolute  and  not  con- j 
ditional  (cf.  6^)  ;  {e)  by  the  easier  interpretation  of  m  as  well  is 
Trpr  as  historical  perfects ;  and  (/)  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
destruction  through  a  prophet  is  quite  a  common  one  (6^;  bat 


•  Gr.,  Now,         t  Cf,  Kno.  Prt>pketiimus,  L  floi ;  Kc.  in  he,  t  Now.H 

{  On  visions,  it  Giesebrecht,  DU  Berufsbigabung  iUr  Allitst,  Proph^Um^  3B-7a;  j 
Duhm,  TkeoL  86  ff*;    Maybaum,  Die  Entwickelung  d.  isr.  Prvpk.,  i^;    Brigg^l 
Miss.  Propk.  17 1;   Sm,  i?^/.  Sa  ff. ;  KG.  Dtrt  Offtnbisrungsbegriff  d.  A,  T.  IL  9-60; 
Borchert.  S/C.  1895,  pp.  217  flC ;  Kuc  Prppkets  and  Prepheiy  m  Isr,,  73-^;  SchttlU, 
O,  r.  TAeoL  I.  275-9,  a8i  &  ||  Oei. 
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this  is  just  the  opposite  idea  from  that  which  the  prophet  is 
trying  to  express  (cf.  "*'"*),  and  is  consequently  impossible. — 
14.  And  by  a  prophet  Yahweh  brought  Israel  up  from  Egypt ; 
and  by  a  prophet  he  was  shepherded^  With  v.**  following  v.", 
and  v.^  transferred  to  precede  ",  we  have  next  v.",  which  is 
a  later  insertion  intended  to  state,  still  more  fully  and  definitely 
than  Hosea  had  done,  how  Yahweh  had  made  use  of  prophets  in 
Israel's  instruction.  This  explains  why  in  v."  the  ist  person  is 
used,  but  in  v,"  the  3d,  of  Yahweh.  In  this  verse,  naturally,  the 
idea  of  warning  (so  prominent  in  the  original  utterance)  is  absent. 
Although  rs:  is  indefinite,  only  one  prophet  is  in  mind,  Moses 
(cf.  Dt.  18^^*  Nowack's  remarks  (p.  76,  foot)  are  no  longer  in 
place,  because  v,*^  has  nothing  to  do  with  v.".  It  is  possible  that 
TM?3  had  a  subject  {e.g.  Jacob),  which  has  been  lost ;  the  short- 
ness of  the  line  is  noteworthy*  For  this  use  of  "lou,  cf.  Is.  21** 
62*.  — 15.  Ephraim  has  given  bitter  pr&vocatiffn]  I  gave  Israel 
instruction  and  warning  in  every  possible  way  (v.*\),  and  what  is 
the  result?  Ephraim  has,  by  his  conduct,  given  me  bitter  provoca- 
tion J  Uterally,  he  has  provoked  bitteriy^  no  object  being  expressed ; 
cf*  I  K.  21**  2  K.  21^.-^  And  his  bloodshed  he  wiii  leave  upon  him"] 
Nowack  •  IS  in  error  in  demanding  for  n33  the  meaning  to  stingy 
to  east  down  ;  its  original  use  is  to  leave,  let  alone  (cf,  Ex.  23"  ^  let 
the  field  He  fallow ;  Nu.  ii"**,  and  left  (the  quails)  by  the  camp)  ; 
so  here  Yahweh  will  leave  f  upon  him  (Ephraim)  his  bloodshed, 
i>.  his  guilt  for  the  acts  of  bloodshed,  of  w^hatever  form  (not, 
however,  in  connection  with  children  offered  to  Moloch  J)  which 
he  has  committed  (cf.  i*  4*).  §  —  And  his  reproach  his  Lord  will 
return  to  hitn\  />,  Yahweh  will  repay  Israel  (cf.  Is.  65^)  for  all 
reproach  brought  upon  him  (Yahweh),  i  in  mfi^n  being  the  ob* 
jective  genitive  ;  ||  or  for  the  reproach  of  which  Israel  is  guilty,  l 
being  a  subjective  genitive  f  (just  as  t  in  the  parallel  phrase  i*Dn), 
—  \%.  In  Gilead  is  iniquity,  only  vanity  they  have  wrought^  The 
text  is  again  corrupt.  With  QK  no  sense  can  be  made ;  perhaps 
we  may  read  a.**  After  the  analogy  of  hi:^  in  6*  we  may  change 
TTr  to  it?y.tt    Only,  nought  but  (cf.  similar  force  in  Nu.  r  2^  Jb.  19**"^ 

•  Alio  Ew.«  Che,.  BSZ, 

t  Ke.,  Or.  (thrust  upon  him) ;  GAS.,  p.  303,  seems  to  have  overlooked  this  word. 
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is  satisfactory,  and  the  proposed  change  of  *IK  to  ^u  •  is  unneces* 
sary.  Gilead  is  singled  out,  as  in  6*,  as  a  place  in  which  Israers 
wickedness  has  especially  manifested  itself.  DK  of  iHffi  has  been 
taken  (i)  as  introducing  an  ironical,  or  rhetorical,  question,  // 
ihere  iniguiiy  in  Gtlgaif  f  (2)  as  a  particle  of  asseveration  =  surely 
there  is  wickedness  in  Gilgal ;  \  (3)  as  a  conditional  particle,  = 
if  there  is  iniqtiiiy  in  GiigaL  §  — In  Gilgal  they  sacrifice  ta  demans\ 
CL  Dt.  32*^  Ps.  106^.  ^^-vsh  for  Dn^c?  (f\j.),  the  h  having  been 
dropped  after  the  final  b  of  hhl.  The  difficulty  with  flSSD  is  | 
(i)  that  the  plural  of  "iic?  appears  only  here;  (2)  that  the  sacri- 
ficing of  oxen  was  nothing  in  itself  reprehensible ;  (3)  if  the 
meaning  is  "sacrifice  to  oxen,"  we  should  expect  D'mc^  or,  more 
in  accordance  with  prophetic  usage,  O^Sjl?'?  ;  and,  in  any  case,  Uic 
worship  of  the  calves  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  as  being  con- 
ducted at  Gilgal.  (©'s  onte?  is  clearly  a  misreading  of  n  for  "T.  \ 
The  ordinary  translations  have  been  either  (1)  thty  saerificetX 
btiUocks  in  Giigai ;  ♦•  i,e,  they  insult  Yahweh  by  sacrificing  in 
connection  with  idolatrous  places  (cf.  4") ;  or  (2)  they  sacrifice 
to  the  bullocks  in  Gilgal,tt  hut  nowhere  else  is  fir  used  of  the  calf- 
worship.  —  So  their  attars  ska  it  be  as  stone- heaps  among  the  fur* 
rows  of  the  fi^id^  This  is  the  consequence  of  it  all  (cf.  Mi,  i*) 
— ^a  scene  of  desolation.  The  fulfilment  is  seen  in  2  K.  15", 
concerning  which  event  Tiglathpileser  himself  says  in  a  badly 
broken  passage,  **The  town  of  Gilead,  .  .  .  Abel  [beth  Maachah?] 
.  ,  .  which  is  a  part  of  the  land  of  bit-Humri  \i.e.  Samaria]  . . 
the  broad,  throughout  its  extent  I  added  to  the  territory  of 
Assyria  ;  and  established  my  officer  as  governor  over  them.'^  \\ 

8.  V£li\  On  casus  pendens  as  a  genitive  attribute  of  the  fallowing  clftuie^ 
cf.  K5.  34 1  A.  —  (■^rj?'^]  On  use  of  ^^  H.  29,  4<'.  — H.  ^3Jki]  Peculiar  poMtion,! 
K^'  339"-  — 13,  dk]   Retaining  iHE*  Ko.  (389/)  make*  thi^  conditional  in  ' 
form,  but  causal  in  force.  —  vt\\\  Dr,  (§  1367)  and  K 6,  (415  0  treat  this  as  an 


•  We.  k  Hi..  Ew..  Sim..  Ke^  Or, 

t  Cal..  Pu,        t  Stuck.  Hd,  fl  Cf  Now. 

f  On  demon-worship,  cf.  Di,  and  Dr,  on  Dt,  321?;  Gray,  art  "  Demons,**  <£!A ; 
Che.  on  Ps,  io6»7 ;  WRS.  Sem,,  v.  Index ;  Baudissin.  Studten  tur  sem,  RtL  1. 130-3^ 

•♦  C,  Ke.,  Wtl.  tt  aL  ft  T7.  Marck.  et  a!. 

$t  Annals,  v.  HI.  R,  10.  3.  Is,  17  ff:  ct  KB,  II,  aoflf.;  KAT.^  364!.;  Dr.  iij 
Hoganti's  Authority  and  Archaeology,  98  L 
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apodosis  cxpreasiog  ceTtain  future.— '^ic]  On  abs^^nce  of  arlt  K6.  2933.^ 
18«  rirwa]  A  good  eitample  of  the  3  of  price,  or  substitution,  K5.  33217, — 
15.  onnop]  Adv.  ace,  Ko,  332  e;  on  pi,,  K6,  262/ 

§  17,  The  utter  destrmetion  of  Israel  ij*-".  Israel  in  the 
days  of  old  stood  high  ;  but  they  sinned  aod  died  ;  and  now  grow 
worse  and  worse  in  their  devotion  to  idols,  treating  them  as  gods 
(*'•'*)  ;  therefore,  idolatrous  through  and  through,  they  shall  van- 
ish like  cloud  or  dew,  like  chaff  or  smoke  (^^'^^  It  was  I  who  res- 
cued them  from  Egypt ;  they  have  had  no  other  god  or  saviour. 
It  was  I  who  cared  for  them  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  more 
prosperous  they  became,  the  farther  they  departed  from  me 
(***^.  Therefore  I  will  destroy  them  as  if  I  were  a  wild  beast 
— jackal,  or  leopard,  or  bear,  or  lion  f  *).  In  this  impending 
calamity,  O  Israel,  who  will  help  you?  There  will  be  no  king  to 
save  you ;  for  your  kings,  given  in  my  anger,  will  be  taken  away 
in  my  wrath  (""")* 

The  unity  of  this  passage  is  evident;  its  symmctfical  structure  it  more 
than  usually  marked.  In  five  strophes  (8  +  6  +  8-^-6^-8)  announcement 
is  made  of  absolute  destruction.  The  movement  is  trimeter,  with  occasional 
dimeters  and  tetrameters.  Strophe  I  contrasts  the  honored  Israel  of  the  past 
with  the  fallen  Israel  of  the  present^  all  on  account  of  faithlessness  to  Yahwch 
(vs,*- '*•*).  Strophe  2  presents  a  picture  of  destruction,  —  an  utter  vanishing 
away  r  consequent  on  Israers  apostasy  (vs.*'^'^).  Strophe  J  contrasts  Yahweh's 
love  and  care»  as  manifested  in  their  past  history,  with  their  ungrateful  atti- 
tade  of  neglect  and  forgctfulness  in  degree  proportionate  to  the  hlessings 
granted  them  (vs.*  *  ■).  Strophe  4  presents  a  second  picture  of  destruction  — 
a  horrible  devouring,  as  of  wild  beasts  (vsJ  ■)♦  Strophe  5  announces  sternly 
that  no  deliverance  will  be  possible,  since  no  leaders  will  remain  to  guide 
them  (vs.'*-").  No  important  cfiodificatioiii  of  the  text  arc  involved  in  this 
arrangement. 

L  "<a*i3]  B  *ardt  tAf  XA7of^'%315;  similarly  *  A, —  nni]  6^  BiKanttttara 
=  r'^n^  or,  better,  n  (Aramaic)  in  pL  (Vol.);  S.,  8.  rp6ftow;  *A.  ^plxr}p; 
B  \om  4^  =  Pn-j  with  'dk  as  subj,  (Seb.).  Gr.  ri?i<(?)»  Oort  {TAT,  and 
Sm.)  and  Val.  npi.  Hal,  rrn.  — kc^j]  &  |^i  |o9io  =  [n^n]Kin  it^fi  (Scb.); 
similarly  C.  Read,  with  S  and  Oort,  H-^tJ  (so  We.,  Gr,,  VaL,  GAS.,  Now», 
OetO*  Oort  (j^fflr.)and  Marti,  Kjf^  — Hi.^]  Gr.  n^n{?),^or»<M]  0  teal  tiero 
fliJri  ^  DO^fc-'i  (VoL),  —  pcm]  Gr.  didm.  —  i,  npp]  0  om*  —  ojoro]  3  xar 
€U6m;  V  quasi simiHtudinem  ;  5  ^m^AVp^  —  an^Jinj  (Seb,);  cf.  fT.  One 
cod-  of  de  R,  Qnjion^*    Oort  (  Tk  T*  and  £m/) ,  foil.  0,  n;i^r :  (so  Gu, ,  Lo(L)  or 
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n^jana.  Ew.  onnna  (bo  Gr^  CAS,,  Oet^  Now  «).  Hal.  n|i3Pa,  Resd,  with 
We.,  Val.,  Now.^  onj^cpr.  —  n^^]  0  <ri/jrrereXe<r^i'o  ^  nHj;  jj  om.  Several 
codd.  of  Kenn.  ftnd  de  R.  *^Sr,  and  6  codd,  of  Kcnn.  o^p  («o  LofU  HmL).  — 
chH]  €1  joins  with  preceding.  Read,  with  Sta.  {ZAIV,  III.  12;  so  BriiU, 
Jahrb.  f  jUd.  Gesch.  u.  Lit,  (iSSj);  Gr.),  Ovn^K,  or,  with  Now.  and  WcV 
insert  a^nSH  before  on*?.  —  ^nat]  0  tfytf-arc  —  in^r;  S.  ^uo-ci^'aTf ;  H  immo/aif. 
i  is  perhaps  a  fragment  of  an  original  line,  n^i^r^  a^na'r  Djf  (ir»«.).  Or.  *0^>(?). 
Ru.  *n3%  to  be  taken  with  o^^cw,  which  is  to  be  rendered,  iAey  assign* — 3^i»] 
Duhm  (  Thityi.  132),  0"'(?),  —  IVS'*]  6  ^icXeXo^Tcwip,  with  jy  as  subj.;  proba- 
bly derived  from  potr  (Vol.);  H  adorantt$ ;  6,  T/>o<riri>MiJ^eTe;  S  -  **  ^ac^ 
—  S.  -ijo^]  Oort,  ^j?b  (to  Gr.,  Now*,  Oct.*  Marti).  —  n^-^wc]  S  dirA Ijciir^w* 
^  i3-^«0  (Vol.);  'A,  drft  irara/MiicTou ;  i5  \lAa  ^0.  —  i.  T^'^k]  Fall  thil 
@  inserts:  "the  one  establishing  the  heavens  and  creating  the  earth,  whose 
hands  created  all  the  host  of  the  heavens »  and  I  did  not  show  them  to  thee  tn 
order  that  thou  mi gh test  follow  after  them ;  and  I  led  thee,"  etc.  On  hia^  of 
0  and  %  insert  i^PHiin  '\z*vk\  cf.  Oort  {Em,)^  who  inserts  T^'S;n  (cf.  iz**). — 
6.  l^pyi^]  Readi  with  0.  iToi^aiybv  «,  yr^v^  (so  S&,  Seb.,  We.,  Gr.,  Gu,,  Loft», 
GAS.,  Marti);  cf.  C. — nwa]  Now*  and  Oct*  insert  x^^V^  before  'ni. — 
nnKSr]  0dotivifr^;  It^ solitudims  :  ^  |^^  Pf  |ft  *^|  !■,  *'  a  double  rendering 
the  latter  Inring  a  gloss  from  the  Alexandrine  transl."  (Seb,).  Gr,  n^wS-i,— 
6,  DH^nc:;]  6  Kark  tAi  w^Ar  (2.  »g.)  aj)T*3^;  S  ^1  2^^ho.  Oort  (TvITI 
and  Em,)t  cr^^^vD,  joining  it  w^ith  v.*.  We.,  Now.^  and  Marlr»  qpij'^sl  Gr. 
on^j-^03.  HaL  ar*;n  -"tt- *  —  ipi;?*]  S  om. ;  0  tit  irX«<r^*^i'.  Read,  with  Oort, 
p^attf  (cf,  0);  Oort  offers  an  alternative,  yasr^.  —  oaS]  0  pi.  —  7.  "•hki]  0  £«1 
Itro^i  =  n^rtwi  (so  also  We.,  Now.,  Gel,,  Marti).  Gr.  and  GAS.  ■•riKi.  —  -^Te-n] 
Read,  with  6,  'Affirvfiluty,  -w&h  (so  SB,  We.,  Val,  Now.,  Oct.).  Briili,  Gr., 
Mcinhold,  Now.*,  and  Marti,  -ypt'n  (cf.  Jc.  5*"*).  Hal.  o-^^jrw.  — 8.  ^i^e]  Oort, 
foil.  6  and  F,  riSiji%^D^3W>]  6  Kai  KaTa<pdyoyrai  a^rot^f  =  a^^wi  (so  also 
Oort,  T/i  r.  and  ^w.;  Gti.,  Now.,  Marti).  i|  "^aspo  =  q^pr^n  or  c*;»7ki  (Seb.)i 
with  M'jS  assubj.  — as*]  Meinhold,  Now.*,  and  Marti  cm.  —  MoS^]  0  <r«t}M»M 
dpvfijou  =  w^*3'^3  (Aramaiciiing,  Cappellus),  or  *«0^  (Schlcusner),  or  D*"»'eo  (10 
also  Oort,  TA  1\  and  Em* ;  Gu.,  Now.),  or  "^j?^  n^^cr  (Get.*  Marti) ;  5&  om.  3.  — 
ft.  One  cod.  of  de  R.  oin*  vA  —  ^nnc?]  Read,  with  0,  tJ  Jia^tfopJ  ^ow,  ^r.i^ 
(so  GAS.) ;  "B  perditio  iua  ;  B  ;^^'^-  Val.  l^nntt*  (so  Gu.,  Now.,  0«t, 
HaL,  Marti).  Gr.  irncb.  — i"ir?3  ^2  '•3]  One  cod.  of  Kenn.  om.  '3.  tf  rlt 
^oy}9^ff€i=  il^-Mir  ^0  (so  also  Oort,  TAT.  and  ^w.;  Gr.,  Val.,  Gu.,  GAS., 
Now.).  Read,  with  J&,  ^fw^  &1^.  i^?r3  ^1?,  cf.  Ps.  iiS'  (so  also  Seb., 
Schok,  Dr.  £xp.  3d  ser.  V,  260  f.;  Hal).  ^3  may  be  taken  as  a  remnant  of 
k:h  (cf.  Now.).  Oct.  r\^'^J7^  ^s  (cf.  Marti,  ^y'n^  *'0  ^3). — 10.  *?in]  Read,  with 
CS»  n^K  (so  most  comm.).  —  widk]  ®  ouroj.  —  S^a]  ^  —  ^31  (so  also  Houtsma, 
We. ;  Oort,  TA  T.  and  Em,\  Val.,  Gu.,  GAS,,  Now,,  Oct.,  Marti).  1,  tt  im 
cmnihus.  Gr.  Sar. — T"^;']  Gr.  T'^^f.  Houtsma,  yy^  (so  Oort,  TkT,  and 
Em,\  We.,  Val,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now,,  Oct.,  Marti).  —  T^^:^]  &  KpiPdrw  99 
==  "per*  (Vol.);    %  sg.;  so  Arab,  and  some  codd»  of  de  R.     Read,  with 
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Houtsma,  1^^]  (io  Oort,  Tkr.  and  Em,;  We.,  Ga.;GAS.,  Now.,  Marti). 
Val.  and  Oct  t^dqb^  Gr.  rpsi^y.  HaL  transposes  to  precede  nn;r  Saa. 
—  nnoH  -irM]  JS  ^^e  ^A3L^|iA>y  =  nncHi  ^jdd  nSnr  (Seb.).  —  o^-wi] 
•iJC  =  sg.  — 11.  idk]  6  «c«i  Wwica  (=  IHM));  so  i5.  — npH)]  SS  =  innpK); 
E  ^/  habuisti.  —  tnnajra]   E  tw  impttu  tuo. 

xm.  1.  Jf%^«  Ephraim  used  to  speak,  men  trembled'^  The 
many  interpretations  of  this  line  may  be  classified  in  three  lists : 
(i)  Those  which  make  nm  an  apodosis,  following  the  tem- 
poral clause  expressed  by  an  infinitive  with  a  preposition,  "  When 
Ephraim  spoke  (or  used  to  speak,  referring  to  the  time  of 
Ephraim's  prosperity,  e^.  in  the  time  of  the  judges*),  there 
was  trembling,"  t  '•^-  respect  for  him,  reverence  in  his  pres- 
ence; cf.  Is.  52".  (2)  Those  in  which  nnn  as  an  infinitive  or 
participle  (nrh)  is  made  to  modify  the  infinitive  nan  as  an 
object  or  adverbial  accusative,  the  next  line  serving  as  apodo- 
sis. Here  belong  the  renderings :  "  When  Ephraim  spake  stam- 
meringly,"  {  or  "  spake  confiision,  ambiguously,  etc."  §  {j.e.  when 
Jeroboam  introduced  the  calf-worship);  "when  Ephraim  spake 
trembling  "  ||  (j.e.  humbly) ;  "  when  Ephraim  spake  of  revolt "  % 
{i.e.  alarm,  uproar,  the  opposite  of  n'ho).  (3)  Those  in  which 
change  of  text  has  been  suggested  for  nm  (r.j.),  e^.  "judg- 
ment," or  "decree,"**  "truth," ft  "knowledge,"  {{  " terror." §§ 
Nowack's  statement  that  (i)  is  grammatically  impossible,  and 
is  devoid  of  good  meaning,  is  too  strong.  It  furnishes  a  fair 
meaning,  and,  although  unusual,  is  permissible;  cf.  Gn.  4^  (if 
riKt?  be  correct ;  cf.  Gunkel).  —  He  was  a  prince  in  Israei"]  Read- 
ing mw  for  WW  of  ilH8r.  By  some  this  is  made  {v,s,)  the  apodo- 
sis of  the  preceding  line,  e.g,  "  when  he  exalted  himself  in  Israel " 
{i.e,  made  effort  to  get  the  ascendancy ;  ( ||  or,  "  they  rose  to  the 
exalted  position  which  their  prophet-ancestors  foreshadowed,"  cf. 
Gn.  49"""  11)  ;  by  others,  as  a  parallel  line,  whether  used  in  the 
good  ***  or  bad  ftt  sense.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  clear  that  these 
lines,  in  contrast  with  the  following  (cf.  nnr,  v.*),  describe  Ephraim 

•  Hi.       t  Cal.,  Bauer,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Or..  GAS..  Marti.        t  Mich.        $  Ma. 
n  Pococke,  Pu. ;    cf.  Che.  "  when  the  Ephraimites  in  trembling  accents  re- 
sponded to  the  divine  call  (a^^),  etc." 

%  Ew.  ft  Gr.  ^  Hal.  HH  Che.  fit  Ma.,  Ew. 

••  C.  ::  Oort.  Ill  Hi.  —  Or. 
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in  the  glory  of  his  past,  before  his  fall,  —  a  time  when  he  needed 
only  to  speak  to  produce  awe  among  his  fellow- tribes,  —  when  he 
stood  highest  in  the  nation,  the  prince.  This,  in  the  prophet's 
mind,  was  either  in  the  days  of  the  judges  (Ju,  8"^  t2^),  or  in 
those  of  Jeroboam  I.  when  the  people  took  a  retrograde  step  in 
religion ;  or  he  refers  more  indefinitely  to  the  general  position 
always  occupied  in  the  past  by  Ephraim,  as  shown  in  its  fumishiog 
leaders  like  Joshua  and  in  its  acknowledged  supremacy  through- 
out its  history.  —  T/ifn  he  became  guilty  through  Baa/,  and  i//></] 
On  DC?K,  cf.  lo',  Ephraim  became  guilty  through  accepting  Baal- 
ideas,  and  thus  contaminating  the  purer  form  of  his  earlier  reli- 
gion. This  corruption  came  about  when,  giving  no  heed  to  the 
spiritual  conceptions  of  the  prophets,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  realistic  worship  of  Yahweh  in  accordance  with  rites  borrowed 
from  their  Canaanitish  neighbors  (2'^  ^'').  He  died,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  place  in  the  progress 
of  rehgious  thought  (cf,  Pr-  9*'  i  Tim.  5*).  Each  step  in  this 
direction  was  a  step  nearer  death  as  a  nation.  Ephraira,  in 
Hosea^s  time,  had  been  dying  for  a  long  time.  The  moment  of 
actual  death  was  now  not  far  distant.  Such  was  early  Israel  and 
later  Israel.  —  2.  And  now  they  continue  to  sin^  The  Israel  of  the 
prophet's  time  is  no  better ;  they,  too,  sin ;  in  fact,  they  continue 
to  sin ;  they  keep  up  the  national  retrogression.  And  then  the 
prophet  gives  in  detail  the  several  actions  which  constitute  this 
sin.  Two  quite  distinct  cults  are  here  treated  as  one,  the  Baal- 
cult  and  the  image-cult.  —  And  they  make  for  themselves  moiten 
gods  from  their  stiver']  As  early  as  in  the  smaller  book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex.  34")  there  had  been  prohibition  of  the  "  molten 
gods."  In  Isaiah^s  time  (2*)  the  land  came  to  be  full  of  idols, 
and,  in  the  later  days  of  Isaiah,  Hezekiah  (2  K.  18*)  undertook  to 
root  thera  out.  The  history  of  the  relation  of  the  prophets  and 
sages  to  the  image  worship  is  a  most  interesting  one.  This  pas- 
sage is  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  long  list  of  such  utterances.*  It 
is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  stage  of  image  worship  in 
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•  Cf.  George  F.  Moore^  arts,  cm  "  Idol  **  and  "  Idoisitry  and  Pninitive  Religloii," 
EB.  2146-58 ;  P.  Scholx,  Gdlxfnditnsi  und  ZauberiL^sen  hti  den  alien  Htkrilem  umd 
dem  betKU hearten  P'^ikem  (1877 J ;    Baudissin,  iUuditn  stir  S^m,  Rti,  L  84;  WJLS. 
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the  devdopment  of  religion  is  a  late  one.  With  the  attitude 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  towards  image  worship,  and  the  actual 
historical  results  of  that  altitude,  may  be  compared  the  similar 
attitude  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers,  together  with  the  lack 
of  any  such  results.*  —  Idols  according  to  thtir  own  rnodd^  Read- 
ing Bn3ian-*  fllC  "  understanding/*  if  retained^  must  be  under- 
stood as  used  sarcastically,  i&,  "according  to  their  figure,"  and 
<SF5r  favor  the  rendering  adopted  above.  Other  readings  {vj,) 
vary  but  slightly.  —  Smiths*  work^  all  of  //]  This  is  the  point  of 
real  importance ;  there  is  nothing  divine  about  it ;  the  whole 
affair  is  human.f  —  To  such  they  say :  O  God'\  D'n'rK  is  to  be 
read  either  as  a  substitute  J  for  ^rh^  or  directly  before  enb.§ 
This  seems  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  nsK,  and  is 
justified  by  the  similarity  of  the  letters  in  Dr6  and  firn^K. 
Others  reach  the  same  result  by  allowing  O'niDK  to  stand  with- 
out an  object  (cf.  Ps,  4'')  ;  t.^,  "to  such  they  speak  !  '*  ||  while 
ordinarily  these  w*ords  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing clause :  €^,  "  to  even  these  speak  men  who  sacrifice, 
etc«,"f  or  "  they  say  to  one  another  while  they  sacrifice,  etc."  ** 
This  statement  concerning  the  ascription  of  deity  to  human  handi- 
work is  the  climax  in  the  prophet^s  representation  of  Ephraim^s 
sin.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  heinous?  With  this  the  stro- 
phe closes.  Those  interpretations  w^hich  join  w^ith  this  hne  those 
that  follow  fail  to  show  a  correct  understanding  of  the  logical 
structure  of  the  piece.  —  JVifA  a  people  sacrificing  to  demons'\ 
fH5C  is  impossible.  Since  ppc^  whiv  DlK  furnishes  an  admirable 
meaning,  and  complies  with  the  demands  of  the  measure,  it  is  to 
be  accepted.tt  This  leaves  'n3?  as  the  only  fragment  of  a  com- 
plete line  requiring  three  words.  The  meaning  of  this  last  line 
must  have  been  synonymous  with  that  of  the  line  beginning  with 
DIK,  In  view  of  the  parallelism  thus  required,  and  of  12",  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  p*it?b  D'nsi  Dl?.  It  was  easy  for  er  to  have  dropped 
out  when  note  is  made  of  the  several  preceding  words,  ending  in 
D*_  and  pn,  ;  furthermore^  O^IT*?  precedes  a  word  not  dissimilar 
in  form>  DTK.     Perhaps  little  can  be  said  for  this  conjecture,  but 

•  Welckcr,  Griechuche  GdtttrUhrt,  II.  114  £. 

t  Marti  om.  the  phrase  nV3  . . .  ^t^y^  as  a  later  substitute  for  the  OTJginAl  text. 

J  Sta,»  Brttll.  Gr.     }  We.,  Now.     JlCbc.,GAS.     IT  Ew,     ••  C4i.     ftSoRu. 
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certainly  as  much  as  for  the  many  efforts  hitherto  made  to  meet 
the  difficulties  in  this  passage.  Some  of  these  are:  (i)  "they 
say  to  one  another,  sacrificers  of  men,  let  them  kiss,  etc. ;  *'  •  f>. 
the  absurdity  of  sacrificing  men  and  worshipping  calves  b  derided* 
(2)  **  Those  among  men  who  sacrifice,  let  them  kiss  the  calves/' t 
this  construction  being  similar  to  that  found  in  Is.  29**  Jb.  31^  ML  5* 
I  K,  19'*.  In  the  latter  case,  the  emphasis  rests  upon  the  absurdity 
involved  in  human  beings  paying  homage  to  calves.  £wald*s  con- 
nection of  these  words  with  those  preceding  is  interesting  ;  viz.  0 
even  ikest  speak  men  who^  etc. ;  cf  also  KeiFs  discussion.  Con- 
cerning the  first  of  these  general  interpretations,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  {a)  calf-worship  and  human  sacrifice  were  never  combined; 
(^)  human  sacrifice  did  not  exist  in  Israel  until  much  later  than 
Hosea's  time,  %  viz,  that  of  Ahaz  ;  {^)  this  erroneous  interpretation 
originated  with  ®,  and  has  influenced  commentators  up  to  modern 
times;  {d)  the  prophet  would  hardly  have  treated  human  sacri- 
fice in  such  a  fashion.  Concerning  the  second  interpretation,  it 
is  to  be  said  that  (<i)  the  passages  cited  are  not  satisfactory 
analogies,  and  {b)  the  awkwardness  of  the  expression,  thus  inter- 
preted, is  very  great*  §  Concerning  both  interpretations,  it  may 
be  said  that  {a)  no  adequate  sense  is  conveyed ;  {b)  the  paral- 
lelism, elsewhere  scrupulously  observed,  is  ignored ;  (c)  the  de- 
mands of  the  strophic  structure  are  not  met  (cf.  Ruben  and 
Duhm;  iks,),  ||  —  With  men  kissing  €ahes'\  A  second  circumstan- 
tial clause  strictly  parallel  with  the  preceding  one.  For  various 
interpretations,  v,5.  The  kiss  was  a  token  of  homage  or  adora- 
tion, and  is  referred  to  in  the  case  of  kings  (Ps.  2**),  and,  as  here, 
idols  (i  K.  19"  Jb.  3i*').T  From  the  last  passage,  we  learn  that 
it  was  customary  to  kiss  the  hand  towards  the  idol.  —  3.  There- 
fore they  shall  be  like  the  morning  cloudy  and  like  the  dew  that 
early  passes  away}  A  repetition,  word  for  word,  of  6**  (z'.x.),  but 

•  F,  Rashi.  Theod.,  Jen,  C^„  Mich..  Stuck.  Schra.,  Umb.,  HI,  Wa.,  BDR 

t  &.  AV..  RV.,  Ki..  Marck,  Ma..  Ros.,  Mau.,  Eich,,  Ew.,  Sim,,  Pu..  Kc.Cbe.,] 
GAS,.  We..  Now. 

t  On  human  sacrifice,  tr.  Kamphausen,  Dai  VirkdUmis  d.  Mensthenopftrt  M^itf, 
Rti.t'  on  Mo  lech-worship,  v,  arts.  "Molech"  in  DB,  and  EB.  f  Cf.  Or. 

il  Cf.  Marij*s  suggestion  to  (i)  om.  dw  onS  z^rSn  as  a  gloss,  thus  leaving  on 
O^M  ^nar,  ikey  are  sacrtJUeri  of  mem^  as  the  original  text;  or  (a)  point  3'"^b»«,  i.c 
iAey  are  Amcrttts,  mergers  of  mem.  1  Cf.  Wc  SK*  III.  105,  ^ 
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this  is  no  grauTid  for  omitting  it  here,  as  is  done  by  Nowack. 
The  quadruple  figure  (cf.  the  following)  is  very  striking.  These 
lines,  moreover,  are  demanded  to  complete  the  structure  of  the 
strophe.  —  Z/)^<f  the  chaff  w huh  whirUth  up  from  the  threshing' 
floor'}  CL  Is.  17^^41*^**  Ps.  i^  The  threshing-floor  was  usually 
situated  on  an  eminence  which  the  wind  would  easily  strike  (cf. 
I  S.  19^  (0)  2  S.  24^*  2  Cb,  3^).*  The  active  form,  jfHa:  -irfc% 
is  satisfactory,  and  need  not  be  changed  to  the  passive  (v.s,), 
—  And  like  smoke  from  the  window\  n^nit,  used  of  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  whence  comes  rain  (Gn.  7"  2  K.  7'^**  Mai.  3^**), 
occurs  also  of  the  openings  of  a  dove-cote  (Is.  60*),  of  the  eyes 
(Ec,  12^)  ;  and  here,  of  the  latticed  opening  or  window  through 
which  smoke  escapes.  The  comparison  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  strophe,  as  a  whole,  is  very  strong.  This  people,  sacrificing 
to  demons  and  kissing  calves,  shall  become  nothing,  just  like  the 
cloud,  the  dew,  the  chaff,  and  the  smoke.  —  4,  And  it  was  /,  the 
Lord  thy  God^  who  brought  thee  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt'\  i>.  I 
do  not  forget,  in  thus  threatening  total  extinction,  that  it  w^as  I 
who  brought  them  into  existence  as  a  nation.  For  other  refer- 
ences among  the  prophets  to  the  Egyptian  residence,  cf.  2^  9* 
II*  Am*  2***  5'  9^  Mi.  6*  Is.  lo'-*  11'*,  etc.  Who  brought  thee  up  is 
from  S  and  ®.  ®  inserts  much  additional  material  after  thy  God 
(i?«r.).  —  And  a  god  besides  me  thou  knowest  notl^  Cf.  Dt  32". 
The  meaning  becomes  clearer  from  the  parallel  line ;  it  is  God 
as  saviour,  deliverer,  that  is  meant;  i,e,  Israel  has  received 
no  favors  from  any  other  god.  It  may  not  be  assumed  that 
Hosea  beheved  in  the  existence  of  only  one  God.  At  all  events, 
this  expression  does  not  show  this.  He  says,  however,  that  no 
other  god  has  exerted  his  power  on  behalf  of  Israel. — Nor  has 
(here  been  a  saviour  except  /«<r]  A  poetic  parallel  of  the  preceding 
line.  —  5,  //  was  I  who  shepherded  thee  in  the  wilderness']  This 
reading  follows  (S  and  £  (z^x.).  It  was  I  who  knew  thee  (cf  Am.  3' 
Is.  5S'  Na,  i^  Ps.  73^^  144^)  is  a  common  expression  =  show  favor, 
cf,  Ps.  I*;  but  its  use  of  Israel  in  the  preceding  line  seems  to 
justify  this  slight  change  of  text.  This,  too,  seems  to  be  presup- 
posed in  vA     Nowack  allows  /  knew  thee  to  remain  in  this  linCj 

*  Cf<  Now.  Arck.  I.  232;  Beiix.  Ar^k^  909;  DB.  I.  50;  EB,  Salt 
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and  supplies,  for  the  sake  of  the  parallel^  /  shepherded  ikte^  dU  the 
beginning  of  the  next  line.  -^/j»i  the  land  of  droughi'\  Cf*  Dt.  8"*. 

rfSH^n,  drought,  occurs  only  here  {vA,) .  —  8.  (Buf)  when  iheyfed, 
they  filled  themsches  Jtdl^  This  reading  connects  insiT  (for  TCSr) 
with  the  preceding  verb,  as  a  strengthening  infinitive  absolute.  So 
bounteous  was  the  supply  furnished  that  Israel,  although  filling 
himself  to  the  full,  failed  to  recognize  the  source  of  the  supply 
(a*  4^  lo^;  cf  Dt.  8"'  ji**  32^**).  This  is  expressed  roost 
pathetically  in  the  next  line  :  And  their  heart  was  lifted  up  ;  e^n- 
sequently  they  forgot  me'\  The  history  is  thus  epitomized  of  the 
evil  results  which  often  flow  from  prosperity;*  cf  8**  Is,  ly*". 
—  7.  And  so  I  will  be  /^  them  like  a  iioH'\  Because  they  have 
forgotten  me  in  the  pride  of  their  heart,  1  will  treat  them  as 
a  lion  treats  his  prey;  cf,  for  a  similar  expression^  5**,  Some 
prefer  to  render  /  have  become,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  punishment  has  already  been  inflicted  (7*^'*'),  but  (S  has  the 
future ;  the  imperfect  with  waw  consecutive  may  =  prophetic 
perfect,  or  the  word  may  be  pointed  {v.s,)  rrnKl.  —  Like  a  leop- 
ard on  the  way  to  Assyria^  If  "Wit  is  pointed  as  in  IHJT,  Yahwch 
is  represented  as  concealed  upon  the  way,  ready  to  jump  or  leap 
uponf  (cf  Je,  5^,  but  this  is  doubtful  f)  the  passing  traveller, J 
According  to  <SS  and  F,  some  Mss.  and  certain  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  {vj\)t  the  word  should  be  pointed  iitl^,  and  be 
rendered  **  to  Assyria,"  ||  Cheyne*s  objection  to  this  translation, 
that  **  the  prophet  has  now  to  deal  with  the  disease  itself,  not  with 
a  mere  symptorap*'  seems  hardly  to  meet  the  case.  With  **  on  the 
way  to  Assyria  "  may  be  compared  the  more  common  treatment 
of  nSDi?  fni  (6*).  The  strongest  argument  for  treating  "WK  as  a 
verb  is  the  parallelism;  but  (vj,)  the  meaning  required  here  is 
hardly  to  be  derived  from  n^r,  and  besides,  Dtt?  (v,*)  seems  to 
require  something  more  definite  than  *pi  ^r.  —  8.  /  wilt  fall 
upon  them  like  a  bear  robbed  of  its  young']  Cf.  La.  3***  2  S.  17*. — 
And  will  tear  the  enclosure  of  their  hearts]  i.e.  the  breast. — And 
there  J  will  devour  them  like  a  lion'\  xks.  for  the  various  sugges- 
tions for  <S.    Evidently  the  line  was  treated  by  ®  like  the  following 


•  Marti  om,  «*  as  a  gloss.  t  Cf.  Giesebrechi  and  Duhm  im  ia€, 

t  So  GAS.  L  p.  305,  note  4.  ^  So  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim..  Pu..  Kc.  Or*.  GAS. 

I  So  Stuck,  Hi.,  We,,  VaU,  Now,,  Oct. ;  cf.  dc  Rossi'i  Mss.  (16). 
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line,  "  and  lions  shall  devour  ihem,**  the  personal  **  I ''  being  aban- 
doned. —  IVhik  wild  beasts  kar  them']  A  circumstantial  clause.  — 
9*  /  apn  thy  destruction,  O  IsraeL  Yea,  wha  is  thy  help  /]  This 
reading  is  gained  by  two  slight  changes  in  the  text  (r.J.).  ^nm7 
may  be  pointed  so  as  to  be  read  as  perfect  3d  masc.  **  he  has 
destroyed  thee  " ;  •  or  perfect  1st  sg.  "  I  have  destroyed  thee/'  or 
'*  I  destroy  thee."  f  It  has  also  been  taken  as  a  noun  with  2d 
person  suffix  **  thy  destruction  =  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself/*  J  or 
with  the  following  ^5  as  a  remnant  of  '33K  (cf,  Nowack),  **  1  am 
thy  destruction."  Still  another  group  of  interpreters  have  made 
the  following  clause  the  subject ;  §  viz. "  it  has  destroyed  thee,  that 
(thou  art)  against  me,  etc/*  (7'.i.)-  According  to  Kimchi  it  15 
the  cal(  which  has  wrought  the  destruction.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
ist  person  is  to  be  preferred  as  continuing  the  person  already  in 
use.  The  perfect  is  prophetic.  The  logical  relationship  of  this 
clause  is  thus  clear :  when  I  destroy  thee,  as  I  am  now  about  to 
do,  who  then  is  to  be  thy  help  ?  ('S  for  '3 ;  v*s,) ,  *2  may  be 
taken  (v,s.)  for  ^:K,  or  as  the  particle  of  asseveration,  yea,  then  ; 
&  and  %  are  so  clear  on  this  reading  that  we  may  not  doubt  it.|| 
Oettli*s  pointing  T*7^i  "  thy  helper/*  does  not  affect  the  sense. 
S  =  "  in  the  capacity  of  "  or  "  in  the  character  of/*  the  so-called  2 
essentiae,  T  Ewald's  translation,  "  that  (thou)  to  me,  {/.r.  to  thy 
help  I)  becomest  unfaithful  **  (these  last  words  to  be  supplied,  the 
abruptness  being  attributed  to  the  "laboring  voice,  internipted  by 
sobs"),  is  an  interesting  but  ineffectual  effort  toward  the  recon- 
struction of  this  sentence.  The  verse,  as  read  above,  is  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  context.  \Mio  is  to  help  thee?  (cf.  Ex.  iS*: 
for  the  God  of  my  father  was  my  help,  lit.  was  in  or  as  my  help). 
No  one.  — 10.  Where  is  thy  king  nmu  f]  Reading  n'K  for  \1K 
(r.j.)-*^  "The  renderings,  **  I  will  be  thy  king,*'  ft  *'  Woe  to  thy 
king/^  }J  do  not  accord  with  what  follows.  The  question  calls  for 
a  negative  answer;    this,  however,  does  not  mean  that  Israel's 


•  Oa,,  Che..  GAS.  t  S.  Bauer.  Now.»  Ckt.,  Hal,  t  Hd. 

$  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim..  Ke.,  Or..  RV, 

0  Dr.  {Exp.  id  set,  V.  a6o  f.)  points  out  in  detail  the  difficuhies  of  this  pa&soge, 
mud  translates :  "  Thou  art  destroyed,  O  Israel,  for  who  is  there  as  thy  help  ?'* 
%  Cf.  De,  on  Ps.  35*       ••  »AKff,  Pocockc,  Ew..  Hi.,  Hd,,  Pu.,  Ke,.  Or.  #/  «/. 
ft  Cal.  Xt  Ma, 
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kings  have  passed  away,  that  kings  no  longer  sit  upon  the  throne; 
but  rather  that  they  are  powerless  to  help.  On  ircK,  vJ.  —  That 
he  may  save  thee'\  This  is  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  ck)ses  the  first  line.  The  accentuation  in  JBC  is 
wrong.  —  Or  all  thy  princes  that  they  may  rule  thee  /]  This  line, 
following  Houtsma  (r./.),  is  the  poetic  equivalent  of  the  preceding, 
matching  it  in  every  particular.  —  Those  of  whom  thou  host  said] 
At  different  tiroes  in  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdom  when  new 
djmasties  were  established.*  —  Give  me  kings  and  frinees']  Other 
passages  in  which  Hosea  refers  to  the  kings  are  7**^  8*-*  lo^^.f 
— 11.  J  give  thee  kings  in  my  anger]  The  imperfect  here  is  ftc- 
quentative  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  past ;  but  the  history  is 
still  in  progress.  ^ — And  I  take  them  away  in  my  wrath']  The 
history  of  the  northern  dynasties  has  been  one  the  only  interpre- 
tation of  which  must  mean  divine  displeasure.  Israel's  experiment 
had  proven  to  be  a  failure.  ^  Indulged  self-will  brought  with  it 
its  own  punishment,  —  hardening  of  the  heart  in  apostasy.  Thus 
our  passage  seems  to  mediate  between  the  two  different  views  of 
Jeroboam's  act  presented  in  i"  and  i  K.  ii**^.  In  one  sense 
Yahweh  '  gave ' ;  in  another  he  '  gave  not.' "  J 

1.  d]  =  quum,  3  =  quando,  in  expressions  of  time;  GK.  164^  K6.  401  k-m. 
The  inf.  here  refers  to  the  past;  K6.  216.  —  rT<\  For  form,  cf.  rm^  Jb.  6**; 
IjAg.BN.ijz;  K6.  II.  i.  p.68;  Sta.§i99^;  Barth,  AT^.  7  ^ ;  Ew.«p.  384; 
No.  Mand,  Gramm.  p.  116.  Cognate  words  are:  Aram,  hp^p*^  =  iremblittg: 
Arab.  >ii\'A=irembiing;  u:^'^^  terror,  Je.  49^*.  —  2.  wor]  Although  sep- 
arated from  )  by  ry-r^^  the  force  of )  really  continues ;  H.  24,  3^  ;  K6.  368 i,— 
cn^]  With  reflex,  force,  Ko.  28;  GK.  135  i.  —  nroc]  From  iDj  ^  pcur  out; 
hence  'o  =  molten  metal,  molten  image.  —  cjnra]  So  fEC;  on  form,  GK.  91  e\ 
Ew.8  p.  645.  For  similar  interchanges  of  3  and  r,  Ko.  330  o,  —  a^ax?]  On  d.f. 
in  3,  GK.  93  ee,  —  n^r]  Q*rt,  ^*?r;  perhaps  njr,  referring  to  naoc,  or  oSr,  refer- 
ring to  a*3xr,  should  be  adopted  (v.f.).  —  on*?]  Refers  logically  to  .1303,  but 
grammatically  to  'x;;  Ko.  349*.  —  oncK]  For  cases  in  which  "^CH  b  used 
absolutely,  i.e.  without  an  obj.,  cf.  Gn.  4'  Ex.  19^.  —  "•n3T]  Explained  by 
GK.  128  /  as  a  gen.  of  genus  ;  by  Ko.  337  dz&  an  appositional  gen.;  but  rj. 
—  8.  o-'sst]  On  subordination  of  ptcp.,  GK.  120^;  treated  as  ptcp.  circ  d. 
by  K6.  412^.-4.    \-i'?it]   Lit.  =  with  the  removal  of;  cf.  2  S.  7**  Ps.  18" 

•  Marti  cm.  this  and  foil,  clause  as  a  gloss. 

t  On  the  relation  of  i  S.  S*'-  as  the  basis  of  this,  cl  Sellin,  Btitrtige,  II.  185. 

\  Che.  in  he. 
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It,  45».a  64!.  On  the  obsolete  ending  v  (cf.  'i?*??),  cf.  GK.  90191.-- 
ft.  nwKSr]  Only  here;  pL  intens.;  GK.  124^;  K 5.  348a.  —  6.  n^j^nc]  Ver- 
bal noun  =  inf.;  K6.  233  d,  —  ij^as'^)]  i  cons,  marks  apodosis,  in  continuation 
of  an  inf.  cstr.;  K6.  366^.— "•j^njc]  On  -  in  stative  vb.,  GK.  43tf.  — 7.  '•dd] 
On  poetical  form,  GK.  103^.-8.  a-i]  On  gender,  cf.  GK.  122 ^;  K6.  247 >C 

and  253  «;  contra^  Ew.«  §  175  «.  — hoS]  Cf.  Assyr.  labbu;  Arab,  g^; 
Lag. -5.V.  93;  Erman,  ZZ>if/t;.  XLVI.  113;  Hommel,  53i(5f<rMfVr^  288f!— 
9.  ^s]  On  its  function  as  connecting  protasis  and  apod.,  cf.  Kd.  415/.  —  o] 
=  ^D  ;  on  confusion  of  a  and  c,  K6.  330  m.  —  10.  midm]  Renders  question 
more  vivid;  GK.  150/;  K6.  353  j.  — 11.  ^SD]  On  frequency  of  collective 
usage,  GK.  123;  K6.  254.  — rv>H)]  The  impf.  with  simple  j  to  express  the 
frequentative  idea. 

§  18.  Ephraim  condemned  to  SheoL  13^^.  Ephraim's  sin 
is  complete;  judgment  approaches,  but  he  is  unprepared;  he 
cannot  escape  from  the  calamity  which  is  bearing  down  upon  him. 
Shall  I,  now,  rescue  him  from  this  certain  death  ?  No  !  it  is  too 
late ;  let  Sheol's  plagues  attack  him.  I  will  no  more  show  com- 
passion. To  Ephraim,  although  heretofore  fruitful,  an  east  wind 
will  bring  drought  and  death ;  all  precious  things  shall  be  carried 
away  by  the  foreign  invader.  Samaria  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  rebellion  against  Yahweh,  viz.,  sword  and  horrible 
destruction. 

This  section  bears  all  the  marks  of  unity,  and  is  taken  as  a  separate 
address  by  many  modem  commentators  (^^.  We.,  Now.,  Marti).  Some,  on 
the  other  hand,  connect  it  closely  with  13^-"  (Ew.,  Or.,  Che.,  GAS.).  It  is 
true  the  general  subject  is  the  same,  but,  after  all,  this  is  the  subject  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book.  There  are  four  strophes  of  trimeter  movement, 
Mrith  6+5  +  6  +  5  lines.  The  elegiac  measure  is  strongly  marked ;  while 
in  strophe  4  the  dimeter  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  adaptation  to  the 
terrible  content  of  the  poem.  Strophe  i  announces  the  end,  the  judgment, 
and  the  collapse  of  Israel.  Strophe  2  pictures  a  momentary  reconsideration, 
which  results  in  a  reannouncement  more  direful  than  before.  Strophe  3  puts 
the  matter  in  a  more  exact  form,  destruction  by  drought,  by  foreign  invasion. 
Strophe  4  explains  that  it  is  on  account  of  Israel's  sin,  viz.  rebellion,  that  the 
•word  and  war  will  blot  them  out  of  existence. 

18.  nnj]  0  <rv<rTpo^^r  (taken  as  obj.  of  npM,  v.").  — 18.  K)n]  Now.  MVii 
(so  Marti).  —  osn  mS  p]  0  vXbi  cov  6  4>p6rifu>s;  6  must  be  corrected  to  od  (so 
Cappellus,  Schleusncr,  Vol. ;  cf.  Oct.,  who  also  om.  <row).  Si  interprets  the  clause 
as  causal.  —  ry  ^o]  6  om.  n;:;  fL^FC  =  nnj?  ^3  (so  also  SchoU,  Seb.,  Gu.(?)). 

2D 
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Owt  (TiT.  vyi  Em.\  rjr  (lo  Gr,  Kow,  Msiti).    Oet.  rj^  •=.    Hd.  f^sl 

etymological  reoderingi.  Or,  and  Now.  -^r?2.  HaL  arra. — r-2=]  l>£#- 
rvM  htarum.  (jr.  tiznsprjatt%  to  precede  m  (d  2  K.  19^.  Xov.  ohl  — 
14.  O'^ev]  tf  ^ofiM*  Mu,  ''perhaps  tf  read  =  as  1"  (VaL)L — ^rwj  Rea^ 
with  BSi,  ^m  (%fj  (Jt.j ;  '  JL,  Z.  Uoftaii  8.  sw  UrmAi  to  C  F  <»til — T^T"] 
Maoy  codd.  of  de  K.  hare  sg.;  cf.  6,  9.  iy  Mc^  #ot  =  13«^  (VoL,  Loft.); 
ii^  ^V^H:  F  «<>rj  /MI.  Oet.  ^a-,  HaL  tp3^. — 13=^]  B  t*  M^BWfn  #w; 
'A.  difYM^  rov;  2.  dnfiLa  rov;  8.  rXify^  r«v ;  F micrsms iums;  5b  ^m^Krr\  — 
vm]  Hi.  sn^  Gr.  s-rm  (cf.  ii»).  HaL  srn.  —  If.  r^]  Gardao^  r*  (fom- 
tam).  Gr.  s*;3  r  ?).  Read,  with  We.  r?;  (»  VaL,  Xow,  OeL). — dt»]  Ooit 
(  Til  r.  and  £:«.;,  w  (so  We.,  VaL.  Now.,  Oet^  Marti).  Gr.  s-nKi(?).  BDR 
0*n>r.  Gardner,  3**a  Read,  with  Wc,  «w  cs. — ienc«]  tf  Smi^tcXm  =  inp 
(Schleasoer,  VoL;  so  also  Seb.,  Gr.);  so  F  dtvUtt;  and  S  ^  ^r^jul  — 
in3<]  tf  ^i^ct  =  ir3<  (VoL;  so  also  Gr.),  with  '^  as  subj.;  so  F;  similailf 
fr^^rf^]  tf  hr  Qinh9  —  r^\  so  Arab.;  S  ^ftna/.  — ru*]  tf  dMif^^am 
=  fnaf  (so  FS,  We.,  Gr.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).    Read  sb^.— mpr]  «FS  pL 

—  3'vr]  tf  i^pi^fiufffu  =  3*^;  io  F  desolabii  (so  also  We.,  Gr^  Now.,  Maiti). 

—  tr jTc]  tf  S  pL  —  HDS^]  tf  KaTa^pai>€tf  probably  a  misreading  for  cara^km; 
due  to  previous  am^.  (VoL,foL  Bahrdt).  Gr.  v^2'^\ — "wic]  B  =  VtoTh  (so  abo 
r>ort,  Gu.).  Gr.  n»<.  Read  •?'•*?  cf.  GAS.— Sa]  Gr.  S31.— '•S3]  B&Z  ^ 
HaL  ^f.  —  XIY.  1.  OTKr]  tf  d^anj^^ercu,  deriving  firom  ocr;  cf.  5^  10^ 
(Vol.).  Gr.  Df^n.  Marti,  DS^n.  —  y?B^]  S  reaovrrai  airol;  hence  Oort  (£«r.) 
inserts  ncn  after  'd\  and  Gr.  on. — omSSy]  B&E>  and  Arab.  =  -Sp  (so  also 
Gr.).  —  rnrnm]  Gr.  nr-vn.  Marti,  on^n^nn, — Vp3']  Oct.  xm*  or  njpg3.^(so 
Marti). 

12.  7>%^  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  gathered  up ;  his  sin  is  laid  by 
in  store']  This  is  no  word  of  promise  =  shall  be  forgotten ;  *  the 
context  and  the  language  itself  indicate  the  opposite.  The  figure 
(cf.  Jb.  14*^  is  taken  from  the  custom  of  tying  up  money  in  bags 
and  hiding  it  in  some  secret  place  for  preservation.  Ephraim's 
guilt  is  collected,  carefully  bound  up ;  it  will  be  well  guarded  and 
preserved,  and  no  part  of  it  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  day  of 
judgment.  In  other  words,  the  case  is  closed.  No  longer  is 
there  opportunity  to  atone  for  their  misdeeds.  Cf.  the  noteworthy 
parallel  in  Is.  8*",  where,  however,  it  is  the  teaching  of  Yahweh, 
the  testimony  of  the  prophets,  that  is  gathered  up.  On  v."^  cf. 
Jb.  21*^  — 13.  The  pangs  0/  childbirth  come  upon  him]  This 
figure  for  anguish  and  distress  is  not  uncommon  (cf.  Is.  13*  21* 
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Mi.  4*  Je.  4^  15*^)  ;  the  pain  and  suffering  of  a  woman  in  travail 
is  a  most  striking  representation  of  an  inevitable  period  of  afflic- 
tion, since  it  is  something  which  no  power  can  turn  aside.  In 
this  instance  the  figure  represents  the  woman  as  unable  to  perform 
the  act ;  Le,  Israel  is  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  troubles 
which  have  come  upon  him.  But  with  the  privilege  of  a  Hebrew 
poet,  the  figure  suddenly  shifts  from  the  mother  to  the  child  that 
is  to  be  bora* — He  h  an  unwise  san'\  This  child  is  represented 
as  failing  to  do  the  part  assigned  him  by  nature ;  and  in  this 
failure  he  shows  himself  unwise  and  foohsh.  The  result  will  be 
that,  instead  of  an  occasion  for  rejoicmg,  viz,  a  new  birth,  there 
will  rather  be  an  occasion  for  grief,  for  the  parturition  will  be  fatal 
to  both  mother  and  son*  Not  only  is  there  no  new  being  in  the 
world ;  that  one  which  did  exist  is  taken  away.  Israel,  in  order 
to  continue  life,  must  be  bora  again ;  without  such  new  birth,  old 
Israel  must  perish.  The  very  failure  to  produce  the  new  destroys 
the  old.  This  is  explained  in  the  following  line. — For  at  Ms  Hme 
he  should  not  stand  in  the  mouth  of  the  womby  or  more  freely,  this 
is  no  time  to  stand  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb  *]  Whether  nriu  be 
read,t  or  r^3  =  "at  this  time,"  the  meaning  is  not  affected, 
Graetz's  **do  not  break  through  (the  womb)"  affords  no  real 
help  in  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The  exact  meaning 
rests  upon  the  modal  usage  of  noir.  If  it  is  indicative,  it  signifies 
that  the  child  at  the  (right)  time  (cf,  Ez.  27**)  docs  not  stand,  { 
i>.  has  not  come  forward  to  that  place  in  the  womb  whence 
egress  at  the  proper  moment  is  possible  ;  if  it  is  optative,  that 
the  child  should  not  (at  this  time,  or  now)  remain  stationary  in 
the  womb,  thus  failing  to  make  the  progress  necessary  to  a  normal 
birth.  §  What  is  Israel  doing  ?  By  his  lack  of  will-power  or 
inclination  to  do  the  necessary  thing,  viz,  make  timely  repentance, 
he  prolongs  the  agony  and  endangers  even  the  possibility  of  the 
new  rt^gime  which  the  prophets  have  pictured  and  promised.  The 
figure  has  been  interpreted  of  (i)  premature  birth  ^  /.r.  a  child 
who  is  impatient  and  waits  not  for  the  proper  time,  thus  remain- 
ing in  the  womb  an  insufficient  period ;  and  this  is  coupled  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage  as  one  of  comfort ;  |   (2)  retarded 
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birth ;  •  but  also  (3)  to  a  state  of  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the 
child  at  the  critical  moment,  f  — 14.  Shall  I  deliver  themfrpm  thi 
hand  of  Sheol?^  It  seems  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  determine  what 
is  required  by  the  context,  —  a  promise  J  or  a  threat?  Vs,"^" 
seem  [v^,)  to  announce  punishment;  vs.***°^*'  certainly  have  this 
meaning;  v,'*  itself  contains  {vJ^  the  statement  repentance  (not 
resentmenf)  is  hid  from  my  eyes.  How  now  can  "•  be  taken  in 
any  other  way  than  as  a  threat  ?  But  it  has  been  suggested 
(i)  that  the  simple  translation  is  "From  the  hand  of  Sheol, 
I  will  redeem  them/'  there  being  no  intenogative  particle ;  and 
(2)  that  this  translation  is  strictly  in  accord  with  the  feeling  of 
a  father  who  is  thus  represented  as  unable  to  contemplate  the 
thought  of  his  son's  final  ruin ;  {3)  that  it  is  also  consonant  with 
Hosea's  expression  of  ultimate  redemption  elsewhere,  of.  1**^  2**^ 
3*  14^;  (4)  still  further,  that  the  language  has  been  so  taken  by 
©SFC  by  Paul  in  i  Cor.  15**;  AV.  and  RV.  In  this  case, 
*'  repentance  "  {7*j\)  must  be  changed  to  **  resentment/*  and  the 
words  treated  parenthetically,  i.e,  "  as  an  ejaculation  of  promise 
in  the  midst  of  a  context  that  only  threatens/'  The  argument  is 
almost  if  not  entirely  conclusive  on  the  side  of  those  who  treat 
the  entire  verse  as  a  threat.  But  from  this  point  of  view,  diBerent 
treatments  have  been  accorded  the  passage:  (i)  (making  the 
imperfect  a  frequentative)  "  I  have  in  past  times  repeatedly 
delivered  them,  but,  etc/* ;  §  (2)  (making  the  imperfect  condi- 
tional) **I  would  have  delivered  them,  etc,  (if  they  had  been 
wise,  but  —  being  foolish  — )  I  will  bring  on  them  the  plagues  of 
death,  etc/* ;  ||  (3)  (treating  the  sentence  as  interrogative,  as 
above)  *' shall  I,  or  should  I  deliver  them,  etc,/*f  a  negative  answer 
being  implied.  The  "  hand  of  Sheol ''  (cL  the  *'  mouth.**  Is.  5^ 
the  "belly/*  Jon.  2*)  is  here  used  poetically  for  "power/'  and 
perhaps  to  give  the  line  a  third  word,  Sheol  —  underworld.  — 
Shall  I  redeem  ihem  from  death  /]  The  poetic  equivalent  of  the 
preceding  line;  on  the  synonyms  blti  and  rrm,  vj\;  on  the 
synonymous  use  of  "  Sheor*  and  **  death/*  cf.  Is.  28"  Ps,  6*  49". 
—  Where  are  thy  plagues^  O  death  f     IVhere,  thy  destructian  (or 
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pestilence),  O  She0lf\  MR  =  rrK,  where  f^  So  rendered  by  many, 
who  treat  it  in  entirely  opposite  ways ;  e^.  ( i )  as  an  expression 
of  triumph  over  Sheol  and  death,  their  plagues  and  pestilence 
being  powerless  to  do  harm,  inasmuch  as  Yabweh  has  determined 
to  deliver  Israel  ;t  ^^^  (2)  as  a  command  to  Sheol  and  death 
to  do  their  worst,  i>.  to  bring  on  plagues  and  the  pestilence  which 
shall  destroy  Israel  =  "  come  on,  death,  with  thy  plagues,  and  thou, 
O  Sheol,  with,  etc/*  %  Others  (reading  "njt  as  ist  singular  imper- 
fect apocopated  of  tttC)  render  /  will  bt,%  or  /  would  be ;  ||  but 
(r)  the  ist  person  singular  is  rarely  apocopated;  (2)  if  Yabweh 
asserts  positively  that  he  will  deliver  them  from  Sheol,  this  clause 
must  mean,  /  wouidbe  thy  plagues,  if  it  were  necessary,  but  the  con- 
text seems  to  require  a  positive  declaration.!  Whether  we  read 
pestilence  as  singular  or  plural  is  unessential  {iks.)*  Everything 
that  points  toward  death  {miiic  viae  kti)  is  to  be  reckoned  a 
pestilence;  while  ^s^fD  {va,)  —  destruction  in  general  (Is*  28*); 
in  particular,  epidemic,  disease,  plague  (cf.  Dt.  32**  Ps,  91*), — 
Repentance  is  hid  from  my  eyes^  For  this  reason,  Yahweh,  having 
determined  not  to  deliver,  calls  upon  Sheol  to  do  its  fatal  work, 
on:,  occurring  only  here,  has  been  emended  to  a  form  of  Dm  s=£ 
compassion.  Ewald,  on  the  basis  of  Gn.  27*'  ("thy  brother  re- 
sents thee  unto  death  "),  translates  resentment,  i.e,  a  secret,  treas- 
ured, ancient  grudge,  which  will  result  in  the  death  of  an  enemy ; 
and  this  is  something  which  God  himself  will  not  permit.  Bin  the 
word  means  neither  resentment  nor  compassifln^*  It  is  the  tech- 
nical word  for  repentance.  It  refers  therefore,  either  (i)  to  the 
threat  of  v,*^,  ft  of  which  Cheyne  suggests  it  may  once  have  been 
the  third  member,  but  surely  in  its  present  position  it  could  not 
go  so  far  back ;  or  (2)  to  '^*  taken  as  a  promise,  {J  i.e.  a  promise 
which  should  never  be  repented  of=  irrevocable;  but  the  prom- 
ise is  regarded,  even  by  those  who  so  accept  it,  as  of  so  transient 
a  tone  as  to  make  this  doubtful ;  or  (3)  to  **•  taken  as  a  threat,  §§ 


•  Kj.  9SkVB  on  Ho.  1310  and  B,  X,  *,  here;  so  New,,  HU  Ew..  Hd.,  Umb., 
Sim*,  Ke. 
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in  view  of  what  has  already  been  said,  and  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  evidently  needed  here  a  statement  of  threat,  in  preparation  for 
what  follows  in  v.^*  — 15.  Although  he^  as  does  the  reed-grass  in 
the  midst  of  water,  shmu  frtiitfulness'\  A  pun  on  the  word  cniK, 
cf.  also  14"  Gn.  49**,  and  Ewald's  rendering,  "though  he  be 
among  brothers  a  fmit-child/'  His  name  (for  name  =  nature  or 
character)  would  have  given  ground  for  the  expectation  of  fmit- 
lulness ;  />*  prosperity.  The  reading  adopted  {va,)  is  &vored 
by  the  continuation  of  the  same  figure  in  v. *^.  It  would  have 
seemed  impossible  that  there  couid  have  been  disaster  with  every- 
thing so  prosperously  situated  (for  the  reed-plant  in  the  midst  of 
the  water,*  cf.  Gn,  41*  "*  Is.  19*),  As  fatal  to  JflC  f  is  the  fact 
that  Ephraira  cannot  be  taken  as  one  tribe  among  its  brethren 
the  other  tribes,  because  clearly  it  is  used  here,  as  elsewhere,  of 
all  the  northern  tribes*  }  =-  There  shall  come  an  east  wind^  — 
Yahweh's  wind^  This  wind,  coming  over  the  desert,  is  both 
violent  and  scorching  (cf.  Arab,  Sirocco  ^  Eastern)  ;  cC  (with 
tni)  Ex,  10*^  Jon.  4**  Ps.  48';  as  here,  standing  alone.  Ho,  12* 
Is.  27*1  etc.  The  figure  represents  Assyria,  who  comes  from  this 
direction,  cf.  Is.  2 1',  It  is  Yahweh's  wind,  because  it  is  Yahweh 
himself  who  executes  the  judgment  pronounced,  Assyria  being 
the  instrument  (cf.  Is.  10*"^  §  ;  or  because  it  is  a  mighty  wind,  in- 
tensity being  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  divine  name  (cf.  Gn.  23* 
Is.  14'^  Ps.  36*^.1  ^  nn  is  thus  to  be  taken  as  in  apposition  with 
DTP,  and  so  as  closely  connected  with  it,  and  not  as  subject  of 
Thv^  —  Coming  up  from  the  wildemess'\  zks.  —  And  his  fountain 
shall  dry  up^  and  his  spnng  shall  he  parched^  A  continuation  of 
the  figure  in  "•,  the  source  of  fruitfulness  will  be  destroyed.  For 
tiyi\  read  B^S^  {t^^s,),  as  is  clear  from  the  parallel  word  :  avr ;  cf. 
O's  treatment  of  the  nouns  as  objects.  —  IVhile  he  will  strip  the 
treasure  of  all  precious  vessels^  The  he  is  not  emphatic,  but  used 
as  expressing  the  subject  of  the  circumstantial  clause*  It  does 
not  refer  to  Ephraim.f  who  is  thereby  represented  as  himself 

•  So  Rashi,  Or..  Wc,  Val..  Now.,  Oort,  Oet»  et «/. 
t  Retained  by  Ki.  Cat,  Marck.  B*ucr.  HI.,  Ew^  Ke.,  Wil.,  Che.  ttoL 
X  So  Now.  5  Hd..  Sim.,  Ptj.,  Or. 

I  So  Bauer.  Ew..;   ct  Da.  ^/#.  Syntax,  p.  49;    Ko,  ip^l\    Kelso,  AJSU  XIX. 
159-8 ;  on  the  contrary,  Green,  fii^*  Gram,  p.  398 ;  Jifvui  bibhque,  Oct,,  1901^ 
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*  despoiling  the  treasury  and  turning  over  its  precious  things  to 
the  enemy;  but  rather  to  the  enemy  itself •  ^— Assyria  (/>.  the 
east  wind;  for  here  the  figure  changes)  which  carries  off  the 
treasure  consisting  of  all,  etc.  The  change  is  confessedly  abrupt, 
but  no  greater  than  often  occurs ;  nor  is  it  so  great  as  to  justify 
Nowack*s  suggestion  that  this  line  is  the  survival  of  a  stanza  or 
sentence  in  which  the  antecedent  of  Kin  appeared  as  Assyria. 
The  precious  veiseis  (also  rendered  pleasant  vessels ^\  precious 
jewels  X)  include  all  articles  of  value*  — 16.  Samaria  shall  (or 
must)  bear  the  guilt  ]  This  now  is  the  final  summing  up.  Some 
make  arK  —  be  laid  waste ^  §  but  the  rendering  adopted  is  in 
accord  with  10'  15'.  The  measure  now  falls  to  two  words  in  each 
line.  —  For  she  has  rebelled  against  her  God^  Cf.  Is,,  chap,  i, 
—  lliey  shall  fall  by  the  sttwrd ;  their  children  shall  be  dashed  in 
pieces ;  and  their  women  with  child  shall  be  ripped  up]  The 
gender  and  number  of  the  verb  change  from  feminine  singular 
to  masculine  plural.  For  parallel  expressions,  cL  10^*  Ps.  157* 
2  K.  15"  Am.  1*^.  The  change  back  to  masculine  singular  and 
the  hapax  legomenon  mm  are  not  sufficient  to  raise  suspicion 
concerning  the  last  clause.  The  customs  of  ancient  warfare  were 
indeed  horrible ;  f  cf,  Jos.  10**  3  Ch.  25^  Ju.  i"*^'  2  K.  Z^\ 

18.  On  order  of  words,  v,  H.  39,  I ;  GK.  141  /,  w.  —  IS.  ^San]  Sohj.  here 
emphatic,  —  KVi]  GK.  1413.  —  nxi  vS\  A  sbortened  attributive  ckuae;  K6. 
385^.  — ni:]  If  =snnF,  cf,  Ko,  331*;  Ez.  i6^7  ^yW  Hg.  i*  P*.  69'*  Ec.  8» 
If  =  np^,  note  demonstrative  use  of  art.,  GK,  126^^,  — 11.  -i^c]  Cf,  xssh  t»3, 
Pr.  18*^;  7x1'^  i^c.  Is.  47'*,  etc.  On  the  intcrrog.  SCD*e  without  particle, 
GK.  i50fl.*-^iKi£']  On  Hebrew  conception  of  '8*,  v,  Charles,  Crit,  HisL  of 
ike  Doctr.  of  a  Fuiurt  Life  {v.  IndeXt  t.v.  Skeot) ;  Grtineisen,  Ahnenkuttus  «. 
Urretig,  Isr,  (Index);  Frey,  T&d,  Seelenglaube,  u.  SeilenJkuk,  1 88^228;    Da. 

DB,  L  739  f ;    Schwally,  Lehen  nach  dem  Tode.^huiH O^bn]   S«j  =  aet 

the  part  of  a  kinsman ,'  hence  always  implies  a  more  personal  and  intimate 
relation  between  the  redeemer  and  the  redeemed  than  does  n^c,  which  is  a 
more  general  term  denoting  raw jow.  —  liDfi]  On  the  form  before  the  suil# 
GK.  93  f .  The  ma*c,  suff .  (referring  to  Sikp)  is  used  under  the  influence  of 
the  preceding  i_ ;   Ko.  249/  — 16.   wnc*]    On  intentional  confusion  of  frS 
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and  1-^  formi  for  the  sake  of  the  pun,  GK.  75  rr.    The  Hiph.  may  be  I 

as  intensive,  GK.  53  d,  —  e»i3^]  For  other  cases  of  confusion  between  r«  mnd 

r3%  V,  £w«>  (  123#;  OK.  78  A. 

§  19,  Later  words  of  hope.  14'"*.  Israel  will  return  from 
her  apostasy  with  words  of  true  repentance  (***),  saying  to  Yah- 
wch,  **  Forgive  the  past,  and  we  will  render  praise  and  thanks- 
givingi  for  in  ihee  the  fatherless  finds  pity  (****)•  We  will 
henceforth  enter  into  no  alliance  with  Assyria  or  Egypt ;  nor 
will  we  ireal  as  God  dumb  idols"  C*  *).  (Yahweh  will  reply) 
"  I  will  forgive  the  past,  and  love  them ;  instead  of  being  angi^ 
with  them,  I  will  show  mercy  (****).  As  a  result  they  shall 
flourish ;  their  prosperity  shall  be  like  the  olive,  hke  Lebanon  ** 
(**").  ''Ephraim  will  no  longer  serve  idols;  it  is  I  who  will 
care  for  him  eternally  and  sustainingly ''  (*)* 

This  piece^  a  picture  of  the  6nal  triumph  of  Yahweh^s  luve,  is  added 
in  accordance  with  the  prophetic  thought  of  a  much  later  pericKl«  Ct  )  5* 
pp.  236-248^  and  also  Introduction^  pp»  clix  ff.  Six  short  strophes  of  the  trime- 
ter movement  (exceedingly  regular)  are  evenly  divided  between  Israel  and 
Yahweh  in  their  loving  discourse  with  each  other.  Strophe  1  announces 
the  return,  in  the  form  of  command,  and  prescribes  the  gift  which  they  are 
to  carry  (vs*^  ■■),  Strophe  2  presents  the  petition  for  forgiveness  and  the 
ground  for  the  same  (vs.^**").  Strophe  3  contains  the  pledge  given,  ncvci 
again  to  desert  Yahweh  for  dependence  on  outside  powers  or  on  graven 
images  (v.**  *),  Strophe  4.  announces  in  reply  Yahweh's  readiness  to  for- 
give, to  forget,  and  to  be  merciful  (vs**-**).  Strophe  5  pictures  their  great 
prosperity  now  that  they  arc  loyal  to  Yahweh  (vs."*'  ^).  Strophe  6  asserts  that 
henceforth  Yahwehi  not  idols,  shall  be  their  everlasting  support  (v.*).  If  it 
were  not  so  clear  that  each  of  these  four-line  strophes  contained  a  separate 
and  distinct  thoughti  it  might  be  well  to  arrange  the  piece  in  two  strophes 
of  twelve  lines  each.  In  this  arrangement,  the  following  general  modvEca* 
tions  of  the  text  have  been  assumed:  (i)  the  transfer  of  v.**  to  follow  v.* 
(t^,f.);  (2)  the  omission  of  vj""  as  a  gloss  (ki*)  ;  (3)  the  treatment  of  y*  as 
a  later  addition.  There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  most 
recent  writers  to  deal  with  this  passage  (vs.'*-*)  as  with  Am.  918*-^  i>.  assign  it 
to  a  later  age  than  that  of  Hosea  (so  We.;  Che.  in  WRS,  Pr0j>A,  XIX.  and 
in  £j[p.  Nov,  *97,  p.  363;  Marti»  A*//.  119,  £B.  2122,  and  Dodikapropkiton ; 
Vo1e(  ?  ) ;  Grimm,  LiL  App.  91  ff.;  on  contrary,  v.  GAS.  I.  309  ff.;  Now.),  In 
behalf  of  this  position  it  may  be  urged  (i)  that  there  is  total  lack  of  connec- 
tion between  vn.i  •^'«i ';  ( 2)  that  "  to  have  added  anything  to  the  stem  warning 
of  14'  would  have  roblied  it  of  half  its  force"  (Che*);  (3)  that  **,  in  contrast 
with  5^,  looks  back  npon  the  punishment  as  completed;  (4)  that  the  aUmiao 
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to  a  covenant  with  Egypt  (v.*)  b  incomprehensible  in  HowVs  time;  (5)  that 
Hosea  certainly  could  not  have  spoken  of  Yahweh*5  wrath  as  having  departed 
from  Israel ;  (6)  that  the  spiritual  tone  of  vs,*-^  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  picture  in  5*;  (7)  that  the  emphasis  laid  upon  physical  blessings  (vs.'*'^^) 
ii  strange  on  the  lips  of  Hosea,  who  constantly  rebuked  the  Israelites  for 
their  longing  after  material  blessings  rather  than  ethicat  and  spiritual ; 
(8)  that  the  "  whole  description  is  wanting  in  unity  \  entirely  different 
features  are  simply  combined  one  with  another"  (Grimm);  (9)  that  the 
language  and  phraseology  are  very  similar  to  those  found  in  writings  from 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  later  (on  language,  v.  especially  Volz  and  Grimm) ; 
(10)  that  the  emphasis  here  laid  upon  words  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
Husca*s  demand  for  deeds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  (see  especially 
GAS.),  (1)  that  Hosea  must  have  given  utterance  to  such  a  bupe  as  is  here 
»et  forth,  his  point  of  view  being  different  from  that  of  Amos,  in  that  he  was  of 
an  affectionate  dispoaition,  and  utterly  unable  to  believe  repentance  Impossi- 
ble, and  had  indeed  already  predicted  restoration  on  the  basis  of  repentance 
(chap.  2);  but  cf,  pp.  236,  238;  (2)  that  the  epilogue  introduces  no  idea  which 
was  not  already  contained  in  the  previous  promises  of  the  hook;  **  there  is,  in 
short,  no  phrase  or  allusion  of  which  we  can  say  that  it  is  aUen  to  the  prophet's 
style  or  environment,  while  the  very  key-notes  of  his  book  —  return^  da^Jblid' 
ing,  ido/s  —  iAe  work  of  our  hands^  sH£h  pity  as  a  father  haih^  and  perhaps  even 
the  ans^ver  or  tonverse  of  v,*  —  are  all  struck  once  more"  (GAS.);  (3)  the 
similarity  between  the  epilogue  an<1  such  passages  as  Je.  3|i<>-*0  is  to  he 
explained  as  due  to  the  influence  of  Hosea  on  later  writers;  (4)  while  it  is 
unlikely  that  Hosea's  ministry  closed  with  this  word  of  promise  at  a  time 
so  close  to  the  downfall  of  Northern  Israel,  it  is  probable  that  it  comes  from 
some  earlier  portion  of  his  career,  when  the  moral  failure  of  Israel  was  not 
so  clear,  and  the  outlook  still  furnished  occasion  for  hope.  The  present 
position  in  the  book,  it  is  suggested,  is  due  to  Hosea  or  some  editor  who 
thought  it  unfitting  that  the  prophet's  message  should  go  down  through  the 
ages  closing  with  a  threat  of  punishment.  But  the  weakness  of  the  old 
position  is  seen  in  the  unreadiness  of  those  who  hold  it  to  permit  this  chapter 
lo  stand  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

2.  nSsf  j]  0  ^ffff/i^jffaf.  —  8.  onai]  1,  »f wAijj.  Gr.  nji  (cf»Pr.4*^).  With 
6  and  S  insert  **  your  God  "  after  "  Yahwch."  —  now]  IB  and  many  codd.  of 
de  R,  =  nc«n  —  Kt?n  S3]  0  3twi  ^^  Xd^ijre  ^  mtrn-Sj  (VoL) ;  S  _f ^.^  *  ^; 
^  ^S  —  Hrn  *5(?)(Seb.);  'A.  irarai'  &fiar€\  9,  IXcurd^^'oi.  Some  codd.  of 
©,  5i/Kto-at  ira^ay  d^ai/wtv  (kfiapr Lav)  \  hence  Oort  {  7'^  7*.  and  Em.)  and  Val. 
rvLTff  rtSb^.    Gr.  Kcn'^an.     Scholz,  t-Sk.     Gardner,  yc^n'Va  {— regard  not). 

—  npi]  3%  pi.  Oort  (  Tk  T.  and  Em,),  nnp^)!  (so  Val.,  Oct,  (or  npj]),  Now.^, 
MartiX  Gr,  rHtJni  for  3io  np\  rtp  being  dittog.  of  prcc.  mp.  —  noSrji]  i^  3  p-  sg. 

—  sSe^x  Gardner,  Srj%  connecting  nc,  with  following,  —  3*id]  Read  '-lo 
with  0  irapirA*';  so  &  (so  alio  Duhm,  Tkeoi,  132;  Oort»  7hT.  and  Emr,  We,, 
Val,,  Loft,,  Now,,  Marti) ;    F  viiuhs  =  ^^d  (so  also  Get.),      HL  imx»#    Gr* 
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w;,     Gardner,  tlDiO*  —  ^^nor]  B  =  D^^njoBf,    %  idds  ft  atpuiahiiur  in  hcnh 

(or  vtitrum,     Duhm,  tjtcc^d.    Gardner^  irniDJrc.  —  4.  %  begim  with  noK\ 

—  nrprj  ©FC  pU  — ^3  -irw]  ^  h  iv  ^oi;  F  ^«i«  ^«j,  qui  in  U  est;  6.  ^4 
li^  ffof ;   S  iiJl?  X.^*     Oort  and  Gr.  ^ii  ne*»c.     Hal.  precedes  by  nni*  *r. 

—  oni'']  0  Afi^et^Dn-^^  (Vol);  H  miser eber is ;  &  fij|  >aJ^*  —  Cir'] 
Oort  and  Gr.  om.  as  dittog,  of  om\  —  6,  kd"^k]  Gr.  ohc-^k.  —  on^itfc] 
S  KaroiKlat  ftih-ui*  =  Dn*3ris  (Vol.) ;  &YK  take  in  sense  of  pmiUtuit  €^n- 
version.  Gr.  onaic'SD.  We.  iji:d(?).  —  ^3^3]  $^  .ojsiJth^  Hal.  na-jjp,— 
ar]  0  aWtrr/>«V'«»'.  —  wso]  Hal.  ons.^0.  Sk-^c^S]  —  t"!]  17  erum^^wHtk 
'^tf  as  subj.  Hotibigant,  tan,  Oort,  n3\  Read,  witb  We.  and  Now.,  'dr^\ 
Oct  i330*v  — pjaSa]  E  iiVw/  Mi«.  Ck^rt  {ThT.  and  £:w.).  ?ipV?  (w>  VaL). 
W^c.,  Now,,  and  Marti  om.  as  dittog.  from  v,*.  — 7-  i3^*]  B  ^o^nj^lo.  Gr, 
inSr.  —  pja'^^]  ILC  =  njoS  (so  also  New.,  Gr.). — 8.  wr^]  S  ^'I'^ajc, 
probably  an  error  for  ^o^cLJo  (Seb.).  Val.  >ar^i.  —  ^ae^']  0  «t2  fra04oiirra« 
=  i3r:>  (Vol.);  iw  A;  sipiilarly  BT.  Read,  with  Oort  (7>I7;  XVI,  298 1, 
and  icXIV.  503),  ot'M  (so  We.,  Val.,  Loft.,  GAS,.  Now.,  Oct.,  Hal.,  Marti), 
Oort  {£m.),  ur^,  omitting  preceding  lac^.  —  1^x3]  Wc.,  Now.t  Oct.,  and  Maitu 
Ml,  —  rn>]  0  ^truvrai  =  vn^  (Vol.);  so  ZV;  cf.  ^,  0  inserts  here  iral 
f/Mdvff&^fforrai  —  vn"  (Vol.) ;  some  codd*,  arifptx&'^^otrrai,  Oort  (  TA  71  and 
£m\)f  vn\  Perles,  Now.,  and  Marti»  vn%  foil.  0,  and  considering  ^ffowroA 
a  later  correction  based  on  ^C-  Oct.  \^r»n.  Read,  with  GAS.,  foil.  0,  ^ff  1 
mni.^in]  Oort  {TAT.  XVI.  299.  XXIV.  503,  and  £"»».),  jna,  and  adds 
p*3  natpi  (in  Em.  ^Df^).  Marti,  jKSh  or  jirtp  or  ^i"if.  Read,  with  GAS.  and 
Oet,  tJp.  — vi"\fi^]  0  sg.  Oort,  n^^ui,  with  oncK,  from  beginning  of  v.*,  ihp 
serted  after  |DJ  as  subj.  —  n^f]  S  —  0"^3tv  Oort  (  TA  T.  and  ^m.)  and  Oct 
om.  last  three  words  of  v.*  as  a  marginal  note.  Ew,  t">3T,  Gr.  nra^.  Marti, 
nj^i.  Read,  with  GASv,nDT  (cf.  Is.  66^).  —  pja"^]  Some  codd.  of  de  R.  ^}. 
GrJ  and   Hal.  fvaSn  (cf,   Ez.  2f^}.     Che.  (Exf.  Nov.  '97,   p.  365),  7>J3K 

—  9,  i&  begins  v.  with  ^^Ms,  and  treats  'fiN  as  its  subj.;  so  C  —  *S]  Read, 
with  0t  ai^T^),  ^'^  (so  also  New..  Ew,,  Or.,  We.,  Gr.,  Loft.^  GAS.,  Now.,  Oort 
(£w.),  Oct.,  Marti),  — D^aiy^]  0  ~  7^1  (so  also  Gu.),  —  "T^JF]  0  iraxiitwrn 
a^6r  =  -r^r^ir  (so  also  Dathe,  Oort,  TA  T.  and  Em. ;  Vok,  Oet.>  Now,«) ;  so  St* 
One  cod.  of  Kenn,  njpK.  We.  ^inju*  Gr.  and  Marti,  vn^j^.  Hal.  Tr**?**  — 
init?K]  0  KaTiax^'tFtif  a^6if  =  \J^^M  (Vol.) ;  B  -^^^^  ^*^^)  =5  U'nritM  (Seb.); 
T^  t/iri^ttm  eum.  Oort,  ij-<Tjri*\  Gr.ij-^K^KW?.  We.  >n*irft\  Val.  :t"J'B^!<!«  Oct. 
^53atr«>  (so  Now.').  Gardner,  133^^1*1.  Marti,  'tja'^c^Ki.  V0I2,  ini  sn-^'^n*  Che. 
{£jrp*  T.  IX.  (1898)  331),  ^tfn\ni  Njj^,  — rnaj]  Hal.  p^id  or  mma. — t"«] 
Gr,  inB(?)  (so  Vok,  Oort  (£m.),  Marti), —  wTtr:)]  V0I2,  rm\ 


1.  Return,  Israel,  to  Yahwek  thy  God'\  The  introductory  wards 
of  the  utterance.    The  imperative  is  predictive  (cf.  Is.  23'  47*) 

=  the  time  will  come  when  thou  shalt  return.      For  the  consist- 
ency of  this  prediction  wnth  the  announcement  to  the  effect  that 
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there  was  absolotely  no  hope,  reference  is  nmde  to  (i)  other 
similar  passages,  viz.  1*^-2*  2'*^  3^"^  11*^^,  but  these  are  mostly 
late  ;  (2)  the  suggestion  that  while  the  passages  without  hope 
applied  to  the  nation  as  such,  such  expressions  as  these  were 
addressed  to  the  faithful  few ;  (3)  the  proposition  that  in  all  pre- 
dictions of  disaster  there  is  a  conditional  element  (cf.  Je.  iS*"^)  ; 
but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulties  suggested 
above,  Israel's  apostasy  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble 
(cf.  Je.  2**)  ;  his  return  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  toward 
reconciliation. -^7^<?r  thou  hast  stumbUd  by  thine  iniquiiy\  Cf. 
4*  5*,  Israers  iniquity  (crookedness)  occasioned  the  fall;  for 
the  calamity  has  already  come  (cf.  5*^'-  7*').  —  2.  Take  with  you 
words  and  return  unto  Yahwch  your  God]  The  last  two  words 
are  found  in  (©  and  i6,  and  are  required  by  the  measure.  Words 
(not  my  words  (^^J.),  nor  Yahweh's  words,*  for  {a)  in  this  case 
something  more  definite  would  be  required,  and  {H}  this  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  following  lines ;  nor  words  which  are 
to  be  taken  to  heart  f)  are  to  be  the  gift  carried  to  Yahweh,  for 
(Ex.  25^  34")  none  shall  appear  before  Yah w eh  empty ;  words ^ 
rather  than  sacrifice  and  burnt  offering  (cf,  5^.  These  words 
must  express  repentance,  not  fitful,  but  true  and  strong.J  — 
Say  unto  him  :  Do  thou  ivhoi/y  rem&ve  (x.t^forgive)  iniguify]  The 
prayer  begins  with  petition  for  pardon.  The  emphatic  *?3  used 
adverbially  (cf.  2  S.  i^  Jb,  27'*)  describes  the  pardon  called  for 
as  one  entirely  complete ;  pj\  Oort*s  emendation  {v.s.)^  **  thou 
art  able  to  forgive,"  is  very  ingenious,  but  v.  Nowack ;  cf.  also 
Graetz,  *'Wilt  thou  not  forgive?"  —  And  do  thou  take  good] 
i>.  take  it  well  §  that  we  pay,  etc.  \  or  accept  what  is  good,  viz. 
that  we  pay,  etc. ;  |  or  graciously  receive  (us)  ;  f  or  let  thyself 
be  gracious  ;••  or  take  good  things  ft  (cf.  Ps.  107^  Pr.  13*  Is*  55^)* 
Graetz's  suggestion  (f^«f.)  means  nothing;  but  Oort's,  ''and  let  us 
receive  good,**  furnishes  a  good  meaning.  ®  and  S  have  the 
imperative  2d  person  plural  **  take  ye,"  but  this  is  inconsistent 
with  what  follows,  — And  we  wili  pay  the  fruit  of  our  lips]  i.e,  if 
thou  wilt  forgive,  etc.,  we  will  pay,  etc. ;  or  do  thou  forgive,  etc., 


•  Hi  X  Umb.j  Sim.,  Now.,  and  most  comm.  ♦•  We.,  Now. 
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that  we  may  pay,  etc.  ^S  <*We  will  pay  the  calves  of  our 
Hps^'  ^  is  uogrammatical  and  senseless ;  it  is  hardly  any  improve* 
ment  to  render  '*we  will  pay  (as  if  with)  bullocks,  (with)  our 
lips/'t  Cf.  Hitzig^s  rendering  (vJ.),  "thoughtless  utterances" 
(Je*  5^*),  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  satisfactory  treatment  of 
DHfi ;  nor  is  it  necessary  when  #'s  suggestion  of  ^nc  is  so  close ;{ 
cf.  Is,  5  7^^  The  fruit  of  the  lips  is,  of  course,  the  words  spoken 
in  praise  and  thanksgiving  (Ps.  51^*'  69**^^).  On  chpt  cf.  Ps,  50". 
—  3  c*  For  in  tliee  the  orphan  finds  mercy  (or  pity)  ]  This  line 
stands  better  here,  because  (i)  ""IS  has  nothing  in  v»^  to  which  it 
may  refer,  while  here  it  connects  closely  with  the  2d  person  of 
the  verbs  KCn  and  T^\  (2)  it  explains  here  the  ground  of  their 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  viz.  for  mercy  shown,  while  with  v^**-'  it 
makes  no  logical  connection;  (3)  in  its  position  in  ^C  it  has 
nothing  with  which  it  stands  in  parallelism,  and  it  interferes  with 
the  strophic  structure,  while  in  the  position  here  suggested  it  not 
only  relieves  strophe  3,  but  completes  strophe  2,  which  other- 
wise would  be  incomplete.  The  orphan  is  "  das  von  Menschen 
verlassene,  rein  auf  Yahweh  angewiesene  Isiaer'  (Wellhausen)  ; 
cf,  Jn.  1 4'\  —  3  a.  &.  Assyria  shall  not  save  wj]  A  pledge  to  give 
up  looking  for  help  toward  Assyria  (cf.  5"  7"  8*).—  We  will  net 
ride  upon  horses  {from  Egypt)^  A  second  pledge  to  leave  off 
trusting  in  Egypt,  for  alliance  with  Egypt  included  the  provision 
of  cavalr)*^  by  Egypt  (cf»  i^  10^^  with  Is.  30**  31').  From  the 
times  of  Solomon  horses  were  brought  into  Palestine  from  Egypt 
(i  K.  10"  Ez.  17^^,  See  the  prohibition  in  Dt,  17^*,  —  And  we 
wiii  no  more  say  :  "  Our  God,'^  to  the  7vork  of  our  hands^  CC  13^- 
This  is  the  third  pledge,  viz.  not  to  treat  as  God  images  which 
were  made  by  themselves.  This  is  the  climax  of  the  pledge. 
With  these  three  points  covered^  Israel  will  be  at  one  with  Yah- 
weh. The  chief  planks  in  the  platforms  of  both  political  parties 
of  earlier  times  arc  here  rejected.  In  the  phrase,  "  work  of  our 
hands,"  is  seen  an  example  **  of  the  splendid  morsels  of  irony  in 
which  *'  later  prophecy  *'  lashes  idolatry  "  (cf.  Is,  42"  44*^*  S  *— 
4.  /  wili  heal  their  backsliding]  Although  no  words  are  used  to 

•  So  Cal.,  Hd.,  GAS,,  iff  al  f  Dathe,  Ma.,  Ew..  Sim.,  Kc.  Che 

X  So  *.  SL,  Duhm.  Oort,  We,,  Loft,*  Val.,  Now* 

j  Cf.  Che,  tM  loe.;  Marti  considers  *^*^  glosses  wilhio  the  interpolatioii  ^ 
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introduce  a  different  speaker,  the  context  leaves  us  in  no  doubt. 
Vahweh  in  his  turn  replies  not  directly  to  them,  but  in  an  indirect 
way,  as  if  speaking  to  the  prophet  concerning  them ;  cL  1 1'. 
Their  apostasy,  or  backsliding,  is  regarded  as  a  disease,  which 
will  be  healed,  —  /  wi/i  im't  them  fr€eif\  Le.  of  nny  own  free  will ; 
because  of  that  which  is  in  me,  not  because  of  anything  in  them. 
This  is  added  as  a  poetic  parallel  to  the  preceding,  and  is  gram- 
matically independent.  —  Since  (=  n&w  thai)  my  anger  is  turned 
away  from  them']  The  pronoun  is  ^d  singular,  i,e,  collective.  The 
Babylonian  Codex  has  from  w/,  a  mistake  growing  out  of  Je*  2^. 
*3  furnishes  the  ground  for  what  follows  in  **,  not  what  precedes. 
This  connection  of  ^*  with  *"  is  clearly  shown  by  the  parallelism. 
It  is  only  in  ^*  and  following  that  the  subject  changes  from  Yahweh 
to  Israel,  For  other  cases  in  which  *3  (  =  ort),  with  its  explicative 
clause,  precedes  the  clause  explained,  cf.  Gn,  3***^  18"  27*' 
Ex.  1*"  i8»^  2  S.  19«  Is.  28^^  — 5.  /  wiii  be  as  the  dew  unta 
Israel]  The  dew  is  here  a  figure  of  beneficence,  kindness;  cf.  its 
very  different  force  in  6^  ho  —  nighl-mist  or  vapor,  which  comes 
in  the  summer  with  the  west  wind.  This  counteracts  much  of 
the  evil  effect  wrought  by  the  sirocco  or  east  wind;  cf,  13^*, — 
He  shall  blossom  as  the  lily']  Cf.  Eccks*  39^*,  This  figure  sug- 
gests beauty  and  fruiifulness.  On  pcw^  ?u.  —  And  his  root  shall 
spread  {like  Lebanon)]  Cf.  Is.  n^"  53*.  Whether  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  •  are  intended,  or  the  niountains,t  is  secondary,  in  view 
of  the  doubt  which  attaches  to  the  word  p:3S5,  partly  because 
of  the  abruptness  of  the  change  and  the  obscurity  of  the  sense 
gained,  and  partly  because  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  these  last  verses ;  cf.  v,^  On  isb^i  for  Ti,  va,  —  6.  And 
his  saplings  shall  spread]  This  seems  to  be  a  gloss  intended  to 
explain**";  cf.  Is,  53*,  where  npr'  occurs  as  here,  in  the  sense 
of  sucker^  the  superfluous  shoots  abowt  the  roots,  which  ordinarily 
are  cut  out  in  order  to  strengthen  the  main  stock.  —  And  his 
beauty  shall  be  like  the  ^live-tree]  Cf,  Je,  11^*  Ps.  52*.  This  figure 
suggests  beauty,  but  also  something  of  the  greatest  value,  —  And 
his  smell  like  Lebanon]    i>.  like  the  smell  of  the   cedars  and 


•  C.  Jer„  AE.,  Ki.,  Geb.,  Mau.,  Sim,,  Pu..  Wfl.,  et  at, 
t  New.,  Hcs.,  Kc,  Scbm.»  Or.,  GAS.,  r/  at. 
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aromatic  trees  (c£  Ct.4*^)-  SmeO  —  name;  cf.Ct.  i\ — 7,  TVr 
shall  return  and  dwell  in  Ais  shadinif\  CC.  Ex,  %i\  This  caoooc 
be  a  continuation  of  Vahweh's  words,  because  it  reads  kis  sJiad^m; 
but  whose  shadow  could  it  be  if  QOt  Yahweh's  (c£.  r.')  I  The 
shadow  of  Lebanon/  or  Israel  himself?!  (cf.  Jc,  31*^^.  V/  coo- 
tatns  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said.  It  is  tberefm 
best  to  regard  it  as  an  interpolation  by  a  still  later  band,  X  aad 
to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  be  the  utterance  of  the  pro- 
phetic writer^  not  of  Yahweh.  The  text  is  difficult  Reading 
for  •SfiT  (v,s.),  the  sense  becomes  dear :  Ome  more  duy 
dwell  %  under  his  shadow.  This  is  better  than  (1)  to  connect 
nSiBT  with  TTT  =  ^nce  more  shall  they  that  dwells  etc*^  dring  e^m 
to  life  (i>.  cultivate  com)  J  or  (2)  ^C  —  shaU  turn  th4^s€  wk» 
dwell  in  his  shadow  {and)  they  shall  reifive,%  —  And  ikey  skedl 
live  well  watered  like  a  garden^  =  r?Ti  \n  tth  (r-f.)  ;  cf.  PsL  jtf. 
With  this  translation  may  be  compared  (i)  ^ey  shall  revive  (as) 
the  corn;^*  (2)  taring  com  to  li/e^^  (cf.  the  statement  in  7*'), 
neither  of  which  seems  satisfactory. — And  they  will  sprout  Hhe 
the  vine}  The  vine  is  frequently  mentioned  in  figurative  speech ; 
e,g,  10'  Ps,  80^**  laS*  Ct  7*  Is.  34*  Je.  2**  6»  Ez,  ij.  —  And  thtir 
renown  will  be  like  the  wine  0/  Lebanon}  Ct,  i*;  cf,  also  rfn  of 
preceding  verse,  and  Ho.  1 2*.  Contrary  to  Nowack's  a  priori  sag- 
gestion  that  good  wine  could  not  be  produced  so  far  north,  cf,  the 
testimony  of  von  Troil  (cited  by  Henderson),  "  On  this  mountain 
are  very  valuable  vineyards,  in  which  the  most  excellent  wine  is 
produced,  such  as  I  have  never  drunk  in  any  country,  though  in 
the  cour5e  of  fourteen  years  I  have  travelled  through  many»  and 
tasted  many  good  wines."  J  J  Perhaps  not  should  be  read  with 
G.  A.  Smith,  TOi^  and  in  the  sense  given  this  word  in  Is,  66> 
they  shall  be  fragrant;  cL  ®.  —  8.  Ephraim^  what  mare  has  h£ 
to  do  with  idols}  Vahweh  speaks  here.  V.*  is  in  close  connec* 
tion  with  v.*.  "h  should  be  read  ^  (f^«f.).  If  fllC  is  retained, 
the  translation  is,  Ephraim  {shall  say  ) :  What  have  I  to  do  any 
more  with  idols  f  51  On  the  form  of  utterance,  cf.  Ju,  1 1"  2  S.  r6**, 
etc.  —  I  respond  {to  him)  and  look  after  him}  ;>.  it  is  I  who,  etc- ; 

•  RttshL  t  AEL.  Wti..  Che.  %  So  Now, 
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cf<  2^^"  ".  Yahweh  now  replies  or  gives  response  to  Israel  in  the 
same  temper  as  that  with  which  Israel  met  Yahweh,  and  besides, 
he  looks  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  (Ps.  84* 
119^  Jb,  33^*},  /.<?*  he  looks  after  his  needs.  Cf.  the  opposite, 
"to  hide  his  face,"  Dt.  31*^  Wellhausen's  "his  Anath  and 
Asherah  '*  is  a  freak  of  the  imagination.  Volz's  "  I  answered 
him  with  wine  and  corn"  is  better,  but  not  strong.  —  /  am  like 
an  evergreen  cypress]  It  is  difficult  to  read  this  of  Yahweh,  but 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  place  it  in  Israel's  mouth.  In  favor  of 
the  former  *  is  the  fact  that  it  is  demanded  by  the  following  clause 
of  which  Yahweh  is  certainly  the  subject,  Yahweh^s  shelter  and 
protection  of  his  people  are  hkened  to  the  refreshing  shade  of 
the  cypress.  If  the  words  be  referred  to  Israel,  there  is  the 
difficulty  that  Israel  is  likened  in  two  successive  clauses  to  two 
different  kinds  of  tree,  for  the  cypress  is  not  a  fruit  tree.  As 
opposed  to  this,  and  in  favor  of  the  latter,t  is  the  fact  that 
Yahweh  is  nowhere  else  likened  to  a  tree.  If  the  figure  is  used 
of  Israel,  the  punctuation  of  fdM  must  be  disregarded,  and  this 
clause  be  taken  with  mi^Ki  =  and  I  hok  after  him  like  an 
et^ergreen  cypress.  With  all  its  difficulty,  the  former  is  to  be 
preferred,  —  From  me  is  thy  fruit  found  J  This  is  clearly  in  Yah- 
weh's  mouth,  and  announces,  as  the  last  word  of  the  dialogue, 
that  from  Yahweh  comes  all  of  Israel's  prosperity^ 


2.  ygi]  For  ^k;  for  other  c^t%,  v,  Dt*  4"  j6»  Jo*  2^*  Am.  4"-  ^  *■"  La.  5**. 
B,  y^V> . . .  inp]  Two  consec.  imvs,j  H*  23,  rm.  i.  On  ihe  change  topL  from 
«g,  of  v.»,  cf,  Ka.  SHI  237.  — ''^I  With  atlvcrbial  force;  GK.  izS^i  but  cf. 
K3*  177  m,  339  r.  — ^a^*^e]  Other  caies  of  stat.  abi.  in  fjlacc  of  itat,  cstr,,  Ja,  5^ 
Pr.  22^^  Dt.  33*1. — 4,  13  •^!?«]  On  causal  force  of  -h«'W,  K5.  38917,  344  fj 
ecntra  Ew."  f  331  d*  On  3  marking  agent,  Kd.  106.  13  —  through  thee  aiome^ 
K6.  SHL  196.  — 5.  oantij  With  o  only  in  I  p.sg.;  elsewhere  -_  GK.  68/  — 
na-^j]  =  j3,  K3,  332  r,  cf.  Dt,  23**, — 0.  njt'ir]  A  noun  of  uisity»  K6.  255^. 
For  literature  on  form  and  origin,  cf.  BSZ.  The  reference  is,  perhaps,  to  the 
fragrant  white  lily  with  six  bell-like  leaves,  which  grows  wild  in  Palestine  and 
"  is  unsurpassed  in  its  fecundity,  often  producing  tifty  bulbs  from  a  single 
root  '*  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  XXL  5).  Possibly  f  nSv>  ,-*a^,  the  royal  lily,  is 
meant.    This  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  stem  of  the  thickness  of  a 
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finger  and  flowers  of  great  beauty.  —  7.  isS^]  Masc  with  fern,  sabj^  K5. 205  #. 
—  8.  ?U3*?]  Withoutart(cf.  vs.«">*0tK6.  295  c.  — -a  08f']  If  reUined,  staL 
cstr.  before  prep.,  K6.  336  w. — 9.  **?  .  .  •  Vno]  More  usual  1 . .  .Vno  (but 
cf.Je.2W);  K6.  376/ 


§  20.  The  lesson  to  be  learned.  14^  A  man  who  desires 
wisdom  will  study  such  things  as  these  that  are  found  in  Hosea's 
prophecy.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  chapters  that  Yahweh's 
ways  are  straight,  and  that  by  them  men  stand  or  fall. 

In  a  five-line  stanza  (trimeter  movement),  a  reader  from  a  late  period  adds 
his  own  understanding  or  interpretation  of  Hosea's  writings  as  a  whole.  Two 
elements  in  the  verse  betoken  the  lateness  of  the  conception,  viz.  the  strong 
coloring  of  the  wisdom-speech,  and  the  division  of  humanity  into  two  classes, 
viz.  the  righteous  and  transgressors;  cf.  Pr.  1 1*  15^*;  also  Ecclus.  3^. 

10.  "hvy]  B  dffSerfjffovffLPf  cf.  5». — oa]  HaL  03 va. 

9.  Wikoso  is  wise,  let  him  discern  these  things^  Here  na  is  used 
indefinitely,  in  the  sense  of  whoever,  or  if  any  one.  The  words 
wise  (D2n)  and  discern  (pa)  are  technical  terms  of  the  wisdom- 
vocabulary;  these  things  means,  of  course,  the  preceding  dis- 
courses of  the  prophet  Hosea.  The  reader's  advice  is  this: 
Notice  how  things  work  out  in  history,  as  in  the  case  0/  Israel,  and 
acquiesce  therein  ;  for  to  do  this  is  a  mark  of  "  wisdom."  —  Pru- 
denty  then  let  him  know  them']  A  parallel  statement,  reenforcing 
what  has  just  been  said,  expressed  likewise  in  wisdom-language 
(cf.  pn3,  from  pn  (7AJ.),  and  rr,  which  might  mean  here  either 
acknowledge,  con/ess  (as  in  Je.  3^'  Is.  59"  Ps.  51')  or  observe,  per- 
ceive, i.e.  secure  the  lessons  of  wisdom  they  were  intended  to 
teach ;  cf.  the  absolute  use  of  XTT  be  wise,  in  Is.  i',  and  its  use 
with  HMn  in  Pr.  24").  —  For  Yahweh's  ways  are  straight]  ^ 
^/or,  not  that.  The  word  Providence  would,  perhaps,  suitably 
represent  the  frequently  recurring  phrase,  Yahweh's  ways,  which 
includes  the  ways  in  which  he  acts,  as  well  as  those  in  which  men, 
under  his  guidance,  move.  The  reference  is  to  Hosea's  interpre- 
tation of  these  ways.  Yahweh*s  dealings  put  men  on  straight  (/>. 
not  crooked,  but  lying  in  an  unbroken  level ;  cf.  Is.  26*)  or  right 
{i.e.  righteous)  ways ;  cf.  Dt.  32*  Ps.  19*.  —  The  righteous  walking 
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in  thefn^  This  word  righteous  (crpnac)  is  not  used  elsewhere  in 
Hosea.  This  is  not  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  were  none 
such  in  his  days,*  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  technical  phrase 
had  not  yet  come  into  use.  The  clause  is  subordinate  to  the 
preceding,  not  coordinate  t  with  it  To  walk  in  Yahweh's  ways  is 
to  adopt  a  course  of  conduct  in  harmony  with  Yahweh's  will,  and 
consequently  one  which  permits  them  to  go  forward  prosperously. 
—  But  sinners  stumbling  by  them]  That  is,  they  fall  and  suffer 
utter  ruin.  The  same  ways  lead  in  one  case  to  life,  but  in  the 
other  to  death;  cf.  Dt.  30^*  i  Cor.  i". 

10.  ^d]  Although  apparently  an  indefinite  pronoun  here,  it  is  really  inter- 
rogative, who  is  wise  ?  let  him,  etc,  (cf.  similar  cases  after  ^c,  Je.  9"  Ps.  107^). 
— ojnM  .  • .  |3m]  On  1  with  jussive  marking  what  is  really  the  apodosis  of  a 
conditional  sentence,  GK.  166  a.  —  D^'^^-ntJ  In  the  sense  oi  just,  f>.,  right  in 
one's  cause,  this  word  occurs  in  E  (Ex.  23^-  ®),  Am.  2*  5^^^  \y^x.  in  the  general 
ethical  sense  it  does  not  occur  earlier  than  Jeremiah  (cf.  20^^  Is.  3^^^  being 
late).  The  two  clauses  at  the  end  of  the  verse  are  closely  parallel,  and  should 
be  taken  together,  both  being  subordinate  to  the  preceding;  v,s. 
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Adam,  288. 

Adultery,  punishment  of,  227. 

Alliteration,  clxxii,  ill. 

Amorite,  55,  58. 

Amos,  occupation  of,  civ  f.,  2  f. 

,  literary  skill  of,  12. 

,  personal  life  of,  c  ff. 

,  home  of,  ci. 

,  date  of,  cii  ff. 

,  preparation  of,  cvi  ff. 

,  vision  of,  cviii. 

,  antecedents  of,  cviii. 

,  character  of,  cviii  f. 

,  message  of,  ex  ff". 

,  popular  conceptions  opposed 

cxiff. 

,  convictions  of,  cxiii  ff". 

,  anthropomorphisms  in,  cxv  f. 

,  monotheism  of,  cxvi  ff", 

,  ministry  of,  cxxiv  ff. 

,  political  activity  of,  cxxvii. 

,  literary  form  of,  cxxx  ff. 

,  analysis  of,  cxxxii. 

,  insertions  in,  cxxxi  ff. 

,  general  structure  of,  cxxxiv  ff. 

,  history  of  Book  of,  cxxxvi  f. 

,  style  of,  cxxxviii  ff. 

,  discussions  of  poetical  form 

clxv  f. 

,  syntax  of,  clxx  f. 

,  rare  words  in,  clxxi. 

,  favorite  words  in,  clxxi. 


by. 


of, 


Amos  and  Hosea,  poetical  form  of, 
clxiv  ff. 

,  language  and  style  of,  clxx  ff. 

,  text  and  versions  of,  clxxiii  ff. 

,  literature  on,  clxxvii  ff. 

Ancestor-worship,  182  f.,  329. 
Angels,  381. 
Anointing,  149,  150. 
Assyria,  relation  to  Israel,  20  f. 

Baalim,  names  of,  235. 

Baalism,  nature  of,  xc. 

Baldness,  182  f. 

Bear,  132. 

Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ixiv  fL 

,  reconstruction  of,  Ixvf. 

,  relation  to  E,  Ixvi  f. 

,  prophetic  element  in,  Ixviii  f. 

Bribe,  122,  124. 

Canaan,  384. 

Civilization,  opposition  of  prophets  to^ 

xxxiii,  xxxvi,  Ixxvi  f. 
Gean  and  unclean,  173,  329,  330. 
Commandment,  date  of  second,  Ixii. 
Compass,  points  of,  186. 
Covenant,  30  f. 
Covenant  Code,  255. 
Cultus,  136. 


David,  148,  198,  223. 
Day  of  Yahweh,  62,  131  f.,  181,  247. 
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Dead,  treatment  of  the,  40  f. 
Decalogue,  reconstruction    of   older, 
Iviii  ff. 

,  message  of  older,  lix  t 

,  younger,  Ix  ff. 

,  original  form  of  younger,  Ixi. 

,  date  of  younger,  Ixi  f.,  250. 

,  message  of,  Ixii  ff. 

Decalogues,  older  and  younger,  Iviii  G, 

Demon-worship,  390,  395. 

Dew,  of  Palestine,  285. 

Dirge,  105  f.,  108  f. 

Disruption,  attitude  of  prophets  to, 

314. 
Dove,  foolishness  of,  303  f. 
Drought,  97. 

Earthquakes,  7,  loi,  179. 
Eclipse,  181. 
Edom,  31  ff.,  198. 
Egypt,  76,  191  f. 
Egyptian  elements  in  Northern  wor- 
ship, 112. 
Elijah,  xxxiv  ff. 

,  his  contest  with  Ahab,  xxxvii  ff. 

Elisha,  xli  ff. 

,  character  of,  xliii. 

,  miracles  of,  xliii  f. 

,  political  activity  of,  xliv  ff. 

Ephah,  178. 

Ephod,  221  f. 

Ephraimite  narrative,  Ixxix  ff. 

,  Northern  origin  of,  lxxix« 

,  date  of,  Ixxix  f. 

,  scope  of,  Ixxx  f. 

,  purpose  of,  Ixxxi. 

— — ,  prophetic  element  in,  Ixxxi  f. 

,  message  of,  Ixxxii  ff. 

,  relation  to  other  prophets,  Ixxxiv. 

Ethics,  xcvi  f.,  cxxi  f. 

Feasts,    133  f.,    177,    231  ff.,    330, 

387. 
Foreign   nations,  prophecies  against, 
4f.,  12. 


God,  idea  of,  Ixxxviii  ff.,  zci  f.,  zciii  £, 

cxiv  ff .,  cxlviii  ff. 
Gomer,  211. 
Grape,  34a 

Hair-offering,  182  f. 
Hammurabi,  code  o^  261 C 
Harvest  season,  230. 
Haymaking,  161,  163. 
Heathen,  327. 
Hezion  =  Rezon,  15. 
High  places,  worship  at,  166. 
Homer,  219. 
Horses,  trade  in,  412. 
Hosea,  name  of,  202. 

,  birthplace  of,  cxl  f.,  ao2. 

,  date  of,  cxli  f.,  203. 

,  call  of,  cxlii  ff.,  civ  f.,  205. 

,  marriage  of,  cxliv  ff.,  208  ff. 

,  personal  life  of,  cxl  ff, 

f  occupation  of,  cxliu 

,  character  of,  cxlv  f. 

,  message  of,  cxlvi  ff. 

,  idea  of  God  in,  cxlviii  ff. 

,  attitude  toward  cultus  of,  clL 

,  ethical  teaching  of,  cli  f. 

,  political  attitude  of,  clii,  dvii. 

,  attitude  toward  past  of,  cliii. 

,  outlook  of,  cliii  f. 

,  antecedents  of,  cliv. 

,   characteristics  of  message  oU 

cliv  f. 

,  ministry  of,  civ  ff. 

,  literary  form  of,  clviii  ff. 

,  interpolations  in,  clix  ff. 

,  analysis  of,  clx. 

1  growth  of  Book  of,  clxiL 

f  structure  of  Book  of,  clxii  f. 

,   external   history   of    Book   oi, 

clxiii. 

,  chiasm  in,  clxxii. 

,  paronomasia  in,  clxxiL 

,  assonance  in,  clxxii. 

,  syntax  of,  clxxii. 

,  favorite  words  of,  clxxiL 
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Hosea,  rare  words  in»  clxxiii. 
Hosts,  Yahweh  o(,  158,  190. 

Images,  worship  of,  Ixxxix,  xcv,  cxvi, 

140,  314,  316,  363,  394  f. 
Individualisip,  xcvi. 
Inscriptions  cited  or  referred  to  — 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  6,  16,  17, 
21  f.,  26,  27,  28,  30,  37,  42,  58. 

Egyptian,  26. 

Moabite,  8,  39,  40,  42. 

Phoenician,  55,  68. 

Of  Tel  el-Amama,  27,  28,  47,  58. 

Of  Zinjirli,  22,  78. 
jsaac,  166. 

Israel,  chosen  l)y  Yahweh,  66. 
Israel's  intercourse  with  other  peoples, 
301. 

fACOB,  379  f. 

jareb,  King,  277  f. 

Jehu,  revolution  under,  xlvi  ff. 

Jeroboam  I.,  revolt  of,  xxxii  ff. 

Jeroboam  II.,  reign  of,  6. 

Joseph,  151. 

Judaean  narrative,  Ixixfi*. 

,  date  of,  Ixxi. 

,  scope  of,  Ixxi. 

,  purpose  of,  Ixxii. 

,  world-stories  in,  Ixxii  f. 

,  prophetic  element  in,  Ixxiii  f. 

,  national  element  in,  lx:iv. 

,  predictive  element  in,  Ixxiv  f. 

,  idealism  in,  Ixxv  f. 

,  covenant-idea  in,  Ixxvi  f. 

,  idea  of  sin  in,  Ixxvii. 

— — ,  message  of,  Ixxvii  f. 

,  relation  to  later  prophets,  Ixxviii  f. 

Judah,  44  f. 

Kewan,  138,  140. 

I^w,45,  255,  320  ff. 
J^thek,  219,  224. 
Libations,  328. 


Line,  poetical,  clxvii. 
Lion,  words  for,  70. 
Locusts,  161  f. 
Lyre,  135. 

Magic,  xxxvi. 
Massebah,  221,  343  f. 
Meal-offerings,  I34f. 
Micaiah  ben  Imlah,  Ivff. 
Military  enrolment,  108. 
Moab,  39  f. 
Monolatry,  329  f. 

Mosaism,  Kenitic  origin  of,  Ixxxvii. 
Mourning  customs,  126  f.,  305  f.,  328* 
334. 

Naboth-story,  xxxbc  t 
Nazirite,  li  ff.,  56  f. 
New  moon,  177,  232,  27 1. 
Numbers,  use  of,  14,  21,  55,  99. 

Oath,  179,  186. 
Oil.  378. 

Orion,  115. 

Palestine,  Assyrian  name  for,  308. 
Paronomasia,    175,    318,   339  f.,   367, 

406,  407  f. 
Passover,  387. 
Patriarchs,  xcvi  f. 
Peace-offerings,  135. 
Period,  poetical,  clxvii  f. 
Personification,  302. 
Philistia,  23. 

Philistines,  history  of,  23  f.,  192. 
Phoenicia,  28  ff. 
Pilgrimages,  182. 
Pillars,  the  sacred,  221,  343!. 
Pleiades,  1 15. 

Pre-prophetic  movement,  xxxi  f. 
Pre-prophetic  societies,  xliv,  xlixff. 

,  literature  on,  1. 

,  origin  of,  liv  f. 

— ,  development  and  influence  of, 

Iviii  f. 
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Pre-prophetism,  xxxi  f. 

,  relation  to  Mosaism,  Ixxxiv  ff. 

,  relation  to  Egypt  ism,  Ixxxv. 

,  essential  thought  of,  Ixxxviii  ff. 

,  idea  of  priest  in,  xciv. 

,  place  of  worship  in,  xciv  f. 

,  sacrifice  in,  xcv. 

,  feasts  in,  xcv. 

,  general  character  of,  c. 

Prophecy,  causes  of  its  appearance  in 

N.  Israel,  xxxiii  f. 
Prophets,  "  schools  "  of,  liii. 

,  ecstasy  of,  liii. 

,  relation  to  priests,  Iv. 

Prophets  support  Jeroboam  I.,  xxxii  ff. 

support  Jehu,  xlvii  f. 

Prostitution,  sacred,  258,  261  f.,  377. 
Providence,  416. 

QInah  rhythm,  109,  185  f.,  369. 

Rainy  season,  283  f. 
Raisin-cakes,  218,  224. 
Rechabites,  xxxvi.  Hi,  237. 
Refrains,  poetical,  clxix. 
Remnant,  125  f. 

Sabbath,  177  f.,  232  f. 

Sackcloth,  182. 

Sacrifice,  I36f. 

Sakkut,  138,  139. 

Samaria,  77,  153. 

Sea-monster,  189. 

Seer,  170. 

Serpent,  132. 

Shabako,  192, 

Shalman,  358. 

Shekel,  178,  219. 

Sbeol,  189,  407. 

Shoes,  pair  of,  49. 

Sieve,  197. 

Silver  and  gold,  source  of,  229  f. 

Sin,  origin  and  nature  of,  xcbc. 

Sin-offering,  257. 

Sky,  conception  of,  I90f. 


Slavery,  25. 

Soothsayers,  iTof. 

State  after  death,  xcix£ 

Strophe,  clxviii. 

Strophic  arrangement,  13*  23,  27  f.,  35, 
38,  44,  48,  53  f.,  60,  64,  73,  74  f., 
84, 90, 102, 105, 109, 1 13, 1 18, 128, 
129, 141, 151, 159, 168, 174  f.,  187, 
195,  215,  225,  236,  238,  241,  244. 
245,  248,  249,  252,  256,  260^  262, 
267,  280,  299,  325,  335,  341,  349. 
360,  373.  391,  401,  408,  416. 

Strophic  criticism,  cbdx. 

Superscriptions,  the,  I  fi^  201  ff. 

Sycamores,  172. 

Syria,  country  of,  15. 

,  history  of,  15  f.,  18,  192 1 

Taboo,  233  f.,  269,329. 
Teraphim,  222. 

Threshing  instruments,  17  f.,  21  f. 
Tithe,  92,  95. 
Tone-phrase,  clxvi  f. 
Totemism,  242,  251,  329. 
Trumpet,  43  f. 
Tyre,  28  ff . 

UzziAH,  reign  of,  5  f. 

,  identification  with  Azriya*u,  6. 

Vintage,  198  f.,  230. 
Virgin,  107. 
Visions,  3  f.,  160,  388. 
Vulture,  311. 

Wisdom  utterances,  260,  416! 

Wormwood,  119. 

Writing  of  prophecy,  cxxv  f. 

Yahweh,  day  of,  62,  131  f.,  181,  247. 

,  titles  of,  83  f.,  158,  190. 

,  a  national  deity,  190,  329  f. 

Yahwism,  relation  to  Baalism,  zc  ff. 

Zaw,  the  god,  276. 
Zion,  xo. 
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II.    GEOGRAPHICAL. 


ACHOR,  valley  of, 

240. 

Hamath,  144  f. 

Admah,  369. 

,  entrance  to,  157, 

Ammoii,34ff.,  37. 

Harmon,  88  f. 

Arabah,  stream  of  the,  157. 

Ashdod,  26,  76. 

Jerusalem,  47. 

Askelon,  26. 

Jezreel,  21  if. 

Aven,  19,  22. 

Karnaim,  156. 

Baal-Peor,  336f. 

340. 

Keryyoth,  41  f. 

Bashan,  86. 

Kir,  20,  23,  192. 

Beer-sheba,  lii,  i 

84,  263  f. 

Bcth-arbel,  358f. 

LO-DEBAR,  156. 

Beth-Eden,  19  f.,  22. 

Bethel,  82,  inf.. 

171,  188,  263,  274. 

Mediterranean,  183, 189. 

Bozrah,  34. 

Memphis,  330. 
Mizpah,  269. 

Calneh,  144. 

Caphtor,  192. 
Carmel,  ii,  189. 

Naioth,  xxxiiL 
Nile,  179  f. 

Cush,  191  f. 

Padan-Aram,  38a 

Damascus,  14, 19, 

138. 

Rabbah,  36  f. 

Dan,  184. 

Ramah,  273  f. 

Dead  Sea,  183. 

Shechem,  29a 

Ekron,  26. 

Shittim,  269. 
Sidon,  28  ff. 

Gath,  145. 

Sodom,  369. 

Gaza,  23,  25  f. 

Gibeah,  273,35if. 

Tekoa,  3. 

Gilead,  17,  288f. 

Teman,  33  f. 

Gilgal,9if.,  111,263,339. 

Gomorrah,  369. 

Zeboilm,  369,  373. 

m.  HI 

:brew. 

mjK,  194. 

nuDiM,  22. 

dSi3,  174. 

iw,  112. 

o^Bf^e^K,  224* 

ODoria,  120. 

r^H,  58. 

pnK,  333. 

Tin-p  =  Bir-Hdri^  2X 
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PPa,347f- 

'^^D-:.  "7. 

9  weakening  to  le,  158. 

rpa,  no  note,  113. 

ifir,  122,  134. 

Di=p,  7f. 

13,  121. 

3}?,  340. 

np37,  261. 

d»d;,  20a 

nSj,  20,  22  f. 

I?*;,  105. 

r\}^,  120. 

h;??,  3»9- 

1M-«,  2CX),  224  f. 

inS,  224. 

OHjnc,  15a 

Si,  120  f. 

rnn,  no  note,  113. 

J^V??.  117- 

nwai,  158. 

V^c,  387. 

nwSx,  117. 

Nn,  127. 

P-^TC,  15a 

"^?,  89. 

jjBhn,  202,  205. 

P**?,  62. 

-»nx,  197,  20a 

Sos-i,  181. 

1=,  354. 

nnarc,  334. 

■«P»  94.  235. 

"•;?!»  135. 

S^rtrr,  123. 

nrp,  105,  108  f.,  ia& 

njT,  214. 

Bcr2,345f. 

yPV,  194- 

nTn,4,  17a 

OKj,  59. 

c»K\  158,  346. 

"«"?'^»  257. 

K^3J,  4. 

O^D*D^  158. 

^n,  186. 

Saj,  150. 

B^8. 

in,  3". 

-•nj,  128. 

n^Sn,  235  f. 

13J,  172  f. 

0'338^,  3l6f. 

onp:,  8. 

n3r,  20. 

SSan%309f. 

PVJ,  3'5^- 

ni3r  3w,  199,  20a 

•^SPJ,  3"- 

njpw,4i5f. 

ni33,  199. 

D*?P,  139. 

npv:,  117. 

D,   interchange   with   t*. 

aiSr,  175,  i84f. 

158. 

nun,  256. 

1D3,  346f. 

n^D,  89. 

1\J3,  15a 

1PD,  194. 
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5hc  Intjernatioual  ©vlttcal  Commcutavg. 


"A  decided  advance  on  cdl  other  commentaries"  — The  Outlook. 


DEUTERONOMY. 

By  the  Rev.  S,  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  D.Litt., 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebir«w,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oiford 


Crown  Svo,    Net,  Sj.oo* 


**  No  one  could  be  better  qualiBed  tbio  Professor  Driver  to  write  a  critical 
and  exegettcal  comiuentary  on  Deuteronomy.  His  previous  works  are  author- 
ities in  all  the  departments  involved;  the  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  lower  and  higher  criticism,  as  well  as  exegesis  and  Biblical  the- 
ology* •  •  »  the  interpretation  in  this  commentary  is  careful  and  sober  in  the 
main.  A  wealth  of  historical^  geographical,  and  philological  information  illos* 
trates  and  elucidates  both  the  narrative  and  the  discourses.  Valuable,  though 
concise,  excursuses  arc  often  given,"  ^  Th*  CongregaitonalitL 

•*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  commentary 
in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  one  of  such  merit. 
This  i  find  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in  any  language  upon  Deuter> 
onomy/*  —  Professor  E.  L.  Curtis,  of  Yale  University, 

"This  volume  of  Professot  Driver's  is  marked  by  bis  well-known  care  and 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge,  cither  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  contents  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  significance  for  the  development  of  Old  Te** 
tament  thought.  The  author  finds  scope  for  displaying  his  wel1<known  wide 
ind  accurate  knowledge,  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language^  and  his  readers  arc  supplied  with  many  carefully  con- 
Stnicted  lists  of  words  and  expressions.  He  is  at  bis  best  in  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  text,**  —  London  Aihtmtum. 

**  It  must  be  said  that  this  work  is  bound  to  take  rank  among  the  best  com* 
mentaries  in  any  language  on  the  important  book  with  which  it  <^:als.  On 
every  page  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  o.  the  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  most  painstaking  care  to  make  the  book  Mseful  to  thorough 
ttttdents."  —  The  Lutheran  Churchman^ 

•*The  deep  and  difficult  questions  raised  by  Deuteronomy  are,  in  CYcry  in* 
ftance,  considered  with  care«  insight,  and  critical  acumen.  The  student  who 
wishes  for  solid  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  method  and  temper  of  the 
aew  criticism,  will  find  advantage  in  coaaultine  the  pages  of  Dr.  Driver."  ^ 
U9m*i  HeraM. 


t 


^Ue  Itttcvimttonal  ©rttlcal  Commcntnvtj* 

** ff>  believe  this  series  ia  be  a/  epoch-making  importance*' 

—  The  N-  Y.  Evangelist, 


JUDGES. 

By  Dr.  OEOROE  FOOT  MOORE.  D.D., 

,    Professor  of  Theology,   Harvard  Umversitr- 


Crown  Svo,    Net,  $j*0O. 


**Tlie  typo^apbical  execution  of  this  handsome  volome  is  worthy  of  the 
■cbolarly  character  of  the  contentSt  and  higher  praise  could  not  be  given  it** 
—  Professor  C,  IL  Tov,  of  Harvard  Univtrnty, 

**  This  work  represents  the  latest  results  of  *  Scieotiiic  Biblical  Scholarship^* 
and  as  such  has  the  greatest  value  for  the  purely  critical  student,  especially  oo 
the  side  of  textual  and  literary  critidsna.'*  —  The  Chunk  Standard, 

**  Professor  Moore  has  more  than  sustained  his  scholarly  reputa^oo  in  this 
work,  which  gives  ua  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  commentary*  on  Judges  not 
cxcciled,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  any  language  of  the  world/*  —  ProfeaKir 
L,  W.  Batten,  of  F.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

**  Although  a  critical  commentary,  this  work  has  i^s  practical  uses»  «\nd  bf 
its  divisions,  headlines,  etc.,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
thoughtful  students  of  the  Scriptures,  Indeed^  with  the  other  books  of  the 
series,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  pastors  and  scholarly  laj- 
men."  —  Portland  Zian^s  Herald, 

"UkeiU  predecessors,  this  volume  will  be  warmly  welcomed  —  whflft  to 
those  whose  means  of  securing  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  are  limited,  it  ia  simply  invaluable."  —  Edinburgh  Scotsman. 

*•  The  work  is  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  interest  and  indifference  I 
to  dogmatism  and  controversy,  which  is  at  least  refreshing.  .  ,  .    It  is  i  noble  I 
introduction  to  the  moral  forces,  ideas,  and  influences  that  controlled  the] 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  of  what  a  historical  commeutaiy,  with  a 
practical  end  in  view  should  be,"  —  The  Independent. 

**Thc  work  b  marked  by  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  by  scholarly  research,  by  j 
critical  acumen,  by  extensive  reading,  and  by  evident  familiarity  with  the  ' 
Hebrew,     Many  of  the  comments  and  suggestions  are   valuable,  while  the 
index  at  the  close  is  serviceable  and  satisfactory/*  —  Philadelphia  Presbyterian, 

"This  volume  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  series  for  accurate  and  wide 
scholarship  given  in  clear  and  strong  English,  .  .  .  the  scholarly  reader  will 
find  delight  in  the  perusal  of  this  -  **    ^  .t.u  commentary/*  ^  ZiVmV  He^M* 


**Mkkiy  ktlpjtd  U  tcheUtrt  and  McnwViSrrv/'— The  PitisBVTSitiAn  Banhei. 

The  Books  of  Samuel 

REV,  HENRV  PRESERVED  SMITH;  D.D., 


Crown  8vo,  Net  $3.00* 


"Professor  Smith's  Commentary  will  for  some  time  be  the  stntjdti^ 
work  on  Samuel,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  on  scholarly  work  %% 
faithfully  accomplished/* — The  Atkemzum, 

**lt  is  both  critical  and  cxegetical,  and  deals  with  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  It  shows  painstaking  diiigeoce  and  considerable  research/'^  7"i/ 
FrtshyUriaH, 

**  The  style  is  clear  and  forcible  and  sustains  the  well* won  reputation  of 
the  distinguished  author  for  scholarship  and  candor.  All  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  the  Scriptures  will  find  the  work  helpful,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
specific  treatment  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  on  which  it  is  based,  but  because 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  and  the  aid  it  gives  in  the  general  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  as  modified  by  present-day  criticism.'*— 7>S/  Philadelphia 
Press. 

••The  literary  quality  of  the  book  deserves  mention.  We  do  not  usually 
go  to  commentaries  for  models  of  English  style*  But  this  book  has  a  dis- 
tinct, though  unobtrusive,  literary  flavor.  It  is  delightful  reading.  The 
translation  is  always  felicitous,  and  often  renders  further  comment  need- 
less/*—  The  Evangelist. 

"The  treatment  is  critical,  and  at  the  same  time  expository.  Conserva- 
tive students  may  find  much  in  this  volume  with  which  they  cannot  agree, 
but  no  one  wishing  to  know  the  most  recent  conclusions  concerning  this 
part  of  sacred  history  can  afford  to  be  without  it." — Philadelphia  Preshy 
Urian  Jourftal. 

**The  author  exhibits  precisely  that  scholarly  attitud*  which  will  com* 
mend  his  work  to  the  widest  audience." — The  Churchman. 

**  The  commentary  is  the  most  complete  and  minute  hitherto  published 
by  an  English -speaking  scholar/' — Literature. 

'*  The  volumes  of  Driver  and  Moore  set  a  high  standard  for  the  Old 
Testament  writers;  but  I  think  Professor  Smithes  work  has  reached  the 
same  high  level.  It  is  scholarly  and  critical,  and  yet  it  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  reverent  devotion*  a  worthy  treatment  of  the  sacred  text," — F&or,  L*  W, 
EjLiTiNp  of  P,  £,  Diyinity  School,  Philadelphia. 


tOe  ^nUxnAHoMt  Criiicdf  Commenfar;. 

"A  detidtd  advanct  ch  oB  other  eomMeiitarUs.''—1wt  OuTLOOKi 


PROVERBS 


By  the  Rev.  CRAWFORD  H.  TOY,  D.D.,  LL.IX 

Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  Unlversitf . 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 


^  In  carefuf  scholarship  this  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Its  in- 
terpretation  is  free  from  theological  prejudice.  It  will  be  indispensable  to 
the  careful  student,  whether  lay  or  clerical/* — The  Outlook, 

••Professor  Toy's  •Commentary*  will  for  many  years  to  come  remain  a 
handbook  for  both  teachers  and  learners,  and  its  details  will  be  studied  with 
critical  care  and  general  appreciation." — The  Athenaum, 

••The  commentary  itself  is  a  most  thorough  treatment  of  each  verse  in 
detail,  in  which  the  light  of  the  fullest  scholarship  is  thrown  upon  the  mean- 
ing. The  learning  displayed  throughout  the  work  is  enormous.  Here  is  a 
commentary  at  last  that  does  not  skip  the  hard  places,  but  grapples  with 
every  problem  and  point,  and  says  the  best  that  can  be  ^A,^* "^Presbyterian 
Banner. 

•'  Professor  Toy's  commentary  on  Proverbs  maintains  the  highest  standard 
of  the  International  Critical  Commentaries.  We  can  give  no  higher  praise. 
Proverbs  presents  comparatively  few  problems  in  criticism,  but  oflfcrs  large 
opportunities  to  the  expositor  and  exegete.  Professor  Toy's  work  is 
thorough  and  complete." — The  Congregationalist, 

••This  addition  to  •The  International  Critical  Commentary'  has  the  same 
characteristics  of  thoroughness  and  painstaking  scholarship  as  the  preceding 
issues  of  the  series.  In  the  critical  treatment  of  the  text,  in  noting  the 
various  readings  and  the  force  of  the  words  in  the  original  Hebrew,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired." — The  Christian  Intelligencer. 

•*  A  first-class,  up-to-date,  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  in  the  ICnglish  language  was  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  Biblical 
scholarship.  Accordingly,  we  may  not  be  yielding  to  the  latest  addition  to 
the  International  Critical  Series  the  tribute  it  deserves,  when  we  say  that  it 
at  once  takes  the  first  place  in  its  class  That  place  it  undoubtedly  deserves, 
however,  and  would  have  secured  even  against  much  more  formidable  com- 
petitors than  it  happens  to  have.  It  is  altogether  a  well-arranged,  lucid 
exposition  of  this  unique  book  in  the  Bible,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
text  and  the  linguistic  and  historical  background  of  every  part  of  it." — The 
Interior. 

•'  While  this  commentary  is  called  •critical '  and  is  such,  it  is  not  one  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  spread  out  in  detail ;  it  is  one  which  any  intelli- 
gent English  reader  can  readily  use  and  thoroughly  understand  " — 734* 
Evangelist, 


fflte  Sntevnatimial  fiPvitical  Commetttarg. 

"  We  deem  it  as  needful  for  the  studious  pastor  to  possess  himseff 
of  these  volumes  as  to  obtain  the  best  dictionary  and  encyclopedia'* 

— The  Congregationaust. 


ST.  MARK. 


fiy  the  Rev.  E.  P.  GOULD,  D.D.* 

r  i\^n»»r^Ntw  Tutamumi  Bx9g$si^  P.  £.  Divbuif  Scheti.  FkOmJUpkim. 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $2.50. 


**  lu  point  of  scholarship,  of  accuracy,  of  originality,  this  last  addition  to  tu«  t 
•cries  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  while  for  terseness  and  keenness  of  exegesis , 
ire  should  put  it  first  of  them  all."  —  The  CongregationalisL 

"The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instructive  critical 
itudy  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  thi* 
English  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowing  the  proper  use  c^ 
a  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid."  —  The  Lutheran  Quarterly, 

**  Professor  Gould  has  done  his  work  well  and  thoroughly.  .  .  .  The  com 
mentary  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  critical  method  at  its  best  .  .  .  Th<^ 
Word  study  .  .  .  shows  not  only  familiarity  with  all  the  literature  of  the  sub 
ject,  but  patient,  faithful,  and  independent  investigation.  ...  It  will  ranU 
among  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest  commentary  on  this  basal  Gospel." —  Th» 
Chris/tan  Intelligencer, 

"  It  will  give  the  student  the  vigorously  expressed  thought  of  a  very  thought 
ful  scholar."  —  The  Church  Standard. 

**  Dr.  Gould's  commentary  on  Mark  is  a  large  success,  .  .  .  and  a  credit  t<i 
American  scholarship.  .  .  .  He  has  undoubtedly  given  us  a  commentary  on 
Mark  which  surpasses  all  others,  a  thing  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  true 
in  the  case  of  every  volume  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs."  —  The  Biblical 
World, 

"The  volume  is  characterized  by  extensive  learning,  patient  attention  to 
details  and  a  fair  degree  of  caution."  —  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 

"  The  exegetical  portion  of  the  book  is  simple  in  arrangement,  admirable 
in  form  and  condensed  in  statement.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gould  does  not  slavishly  follow 
any  authority,  but  expresses  his  own  opinions  in  language  both  concise  and 
clear."  —  The  Chicago  Standard, 

**  In  clear,  forcible  and  elegant  language  the  author  furnishes  the  results  of 
the  best  investigations  on  the  second  Gospel,  both  early  and  late.  He  treats 
these  various  subjects  with  the  hand  of  a  master."  —  Boston  Zion*s  Herald, 

"  The  author  gives  abundant  evidence  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  history  in  the  case.  .  .  .  His  trt^atrnt^nt  of  them  is  always  fresh  and 
icbokrly,  and  oftentimes  helpfuL"  ^^  Ike  Aew  V^rh  Observer, 


glie  IntevimtioMat  Ctiticat  gommcntarg* 

"//  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  series  will  stand  first 
among  all  English  serial  commentaries  on  the  BibU^^ 

—  The  BiBUCAL  Would. 
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By  the  Pew  ALFRED  PLUnflER.  D.D„ 

Ulster  of  Umversity  College,  Durham.     Formerly  Fellow  and  Semor  Tutof  \ 
Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
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In  the  author's  Critical  Introduction  to  the  CommenUry  is  contained  a  full 
Treatment  of  a  large  number  of  important  topics  connected  with  the  study  ol 
fhc  Gospel,  among  which  are  the  following:  The  Author  of  the  Book  —  Tbe 
Sources  of  the  Gospel  —  Object  and  Flan  of  the  Gospel  —  Characteristics* 
Style  and  Language  —  The  Integrity  of  the  Gospel  —  The  Text  —  Literary 
History, 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE, 

If  this  Commentary  has  any  special  features^  they  will  perhaps  be  found  in 
Ihe  illustrations  from  Jewish  writings,  in  the  abundance  of  references  to  the 
Sepiuagint,  and  to  the  Acts  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
frequent  quotations  of  renderings  in  the  Latin  versions^  and  in  the  attention 
which  has  been  paid,  both  in  the  Introduction  and  throughout  the  Notes,  to 
the  marks  of  St.  Luke^s  style. 

''It  is  distinguished  throughout  by  learning,  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
found  exegesis.  It  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Third  Gospel,  and  will  take  an  honorable  place  in  the  series  of  which  it  forms 
a  part."  —  Prof.  B.  D.  Salmond,  in  the  Critical  Review. 

"  We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  the  inter- 
pretations. ,  ,  ,  It  seems  to  us  that  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  book 
IS  common  sense,  fortified  by  learni  ng  and  piety,"  —  The  Herald  and  Ptet^yter, 

**  An  important  work,  which  no  sltident  of  the  Word  of  God  can  safely 
neglect/' —  r/te  Church  Standard, 

*'The  author  has  both  the  scholar's  knowkdfe  and  the  scholar's  spirit 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  commentary.  .  .  .  We  know  of 
aothing  on  the  Third  Gospel  which  more  thoroughly  meets  the  wants  of  the 
biblical  scholar/* —  The  Outlook, 

"The  author  is  not  only  a  profound  scholar,  but  a  chastened  and  reverent 
,  Christian,  who  undertakes  to  interpret  a  Gospel  of  Christ,  so  as  to  show 
Christ  in  his  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  character,"—  Tkt  Southern  Ckurth- 
man, 

^*  It  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  somewhat  scanty  stock  of 
first-class  commentaries  on  the  Third  Gospel.  By  its  scholarly  thoroughness 
it  well  sustains  the  reputation  which  the  INTERNATIONAL  SERIES  Has  already 
won,"  —  Prof.  J.  H.  Thaver,  of  Harvard  University. 

Thii  volume  having  been  so  recently  puSli shed,  fitrther  noHeet  ^re  not  yd 
niaila6*t. 


I 

I 

I 

■ 
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^Itc  Intertiatioixal  Critical  Commeiitarg, 

^*  For  the  student  this  new  commentary  promises  to  be  indispen* 
sable:*  —  The  Methodist  Recorder. 
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By  the  Rev,  WILLIAM  SANDAY,  D,D,,  LL.D., 

f  ^y  Margaret  Profesftor  ol  Divioitj,  Mid  Canon  of  Clirist  Churcli,  Oxiord, 

Rev.  A.  C.  HEADLAM,  M^A.,  D,D,, 

Pnacipal  of  King*s  College,  London. 


Crown  Svo,    Net,  $a-oo. 


"From  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Sanday,  and  from  a  brief  examination  of  the 
book,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  our  best  critical  faandbook  to  the  Epbtle. 
It  combines  great  learning  with  practical  and  suggestive  interpretation. "  -^ 
Professor  George  B.  SiEvtNs,  &/  Vale  Vnivtrsiiy. 

"  Professor  Sanday  is  excellent  in  scholarship,  and  of  unsurpassed  candor. 
The  introduction  and  detached  notes  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 
This  commentary  cannot  fail  to  render  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  all 
earnest  students.  The  volume  augurs  well  for  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  mem* 
ber."^ Professor  George  F.  Fisher,  0/  Yaie  University. 

"The  scholarship  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Sanday  give  assurance  of  an  Interpreta- 
tion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  will  be  both  scholarly  and  spiritual." 
—  Dr.  Lyman  ABB(.rTT. 

"  The  work  of  the  authors  has  been  carefully  done,  and  will  prove  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  great  Epistle,  The  exegesis  is 
acute  and  learned  .  .  ,  The  authors  show  much  familiarity  with  the  work 
of  their  predecessors,  and  write  with  calmness  and  lucidity/'  —  Ntw  Yark 
Observer. 

*•  We  are  confident  that  this  commentary  will  find  a  place  in  every  thought- 
ful minister's  library*  One  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  authors  at  some 
pointSf  —  and  this  is  true  of  all  commcntariei, —  but  they  have  given  us  a  work 
which  cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  the  critical  Study  of  Paul's  masterly  epii- 
tic."  —  Z%0fCs  Aitwcate. 

**  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  00  Romans 
yet  written  in  English,  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and  scholarly 
and  at  the  same  time  devour  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to  plain  Bible 
readers."  —  7^he  Church  Standard. 

"  A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  character  and  purpose  of  its  own, 
which  bring*  to  students  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  cannot  obtain  else- 
where. .  *  .  There  is  probably  no  other  commentary  in  which  criticism  has 
been  employed  so  successfully  and  impartially  to  bring  out  the  author** 
thought:"  —  M  V,  Independent. 

"We  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praise  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
commentary.  It  is  not  only  critical,  but  cxcgctical,  expository,  doctrinal, 
practical,  and  eminently  spiritual.  The  positive  conclusions  of  the  books  arc 
very  numerous  and  are  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelical-  .  ,  .  The  commentary 
does  not  {^^  to  speak  wUh  li&e  utJso»t  reverciicc  of  the  whole  word  of  God* 
Tk€  C&ngr^gtttionaUu 


$Iie  lutcniattonal  ©xitical  C!>ommeutan}, 


**  This  admirable  series" — ^Tbe  London  Academy. 


EPHESIANS  AND  COLOSSIANS. 

By  the  Rev*  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B,I>,,  D.  Litt. 

Formerly  Professor  gf  BibHcal  Greek,  now  of  Hebrew,  Trinity  College 

Dublin. 


Crown  8vo,    Net,  $a«5a« 


"The  latest  volume  of  this  admirable  scnes  ts  informed  with  the  very 
best  spirit  in  which  such  work  can  be  carried  out — a.  spirit  of  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  demonstrable  truths  of  crincjif  science.  .  ♦  •  TTiis  snmmjiry 
of  the  results  of  modern  criticism  applied  to  these  two  Pauline  letters  is, 
for  the  use  of  schohurly  students,  not  likely  to  be  superseded.*' — Tkt  Ltm* 
dim  Academy, 

"An  able  and  independent  piece  of  ejiegesis,  and  one  that  none  of  us  ^a 
afford  to  be  without.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  his  theme.  His  linguistic  ability  is  manifest.  His  style  is  nsually 
clear.  His  exegetical  perceptions  are  keen,  and  we  are  especially  gratcftU 
for  his  strong  defence  of  the  integrity  and  apostoHclty  of  these  two  great 
monuments  of  Pauline  teaching," — The  Expositor. 

"It  displays  every  mark  of  conscientioas  jadgment,  wide  reading,  and 
grammatical  insight.  *'—  Literature. 

*'  In  discrimination^  learning,  and  candor,  it  is  the  peer  of  the  other  vol- 
umes of  the  scries*  The  elaborate  introductions  are  of  special  value*"— 
Professor  George  B.  Si  evens,  of  Yale  University, 

**  It  is  rich  m  philological  material,  clearly  arranged,  and  judiciously 
handled.  The  studies  of  words  are  uncommonly  good,  .  .  ,  In  the 
balancing  of  opinions,  in  the  distinguishing  between  fine  shades  of  mean- 
ing, it  is  both  acute  and  sound," — Thi  Churth, 

♦*  The  exegesis  based  so  solidly  on  the  rock  foundation  of  philology  is 
argumentatively  and  convincingly  strong.  A  spiritual  and  evangelical  tenor 
pervades  the  interpretation  from  first  to  last.  .  ,  .  These  elements,  to- 
gether with  the  author's  full-orbed  vision  of  the  truth,  with  his  dtscrimtna- 
tive  judgment  and  his  felicity  of  expression,  make  this  the  peer  of  any  com- 
mentary on  these  important  letters." — The  Standard, 

"  An  exceedingly  carefnl  and  painstaking  piece  of  work.  TT»e  in  trod  uc 
tory  discussions  of  questions  bearing  on  the  authenticity  and  integrity  (o< 
the  epistles)  are  clear  and  candid,  and  the  exposition  of  the  text  displays  a 
fine  scholarship  and  insight." — Northwestarn  Christian  Aitvircate, 

"The  book  is  from  first  to  last  exegeiical  and  critical.  Every  phrase  in 
the  two  Epistles  is  searched  as  with  lighted  candles.  The  authorities  tor 
variant  readings  are  canvassed  but  weighed,  rather  than  counted.  The  mul» 
tiform  ancient  and  modem  interpretations  are  investigated  with  the  ex- 
haustiveness  of  a  German  lecture-room,  and  the  judicial  spirit  of  an  Enghsh 
courtroom.  Special  discussions  are  numerous  and  thorough.  *'^7jI^  C^Mt> 
^gattonaiisL 


0c  3ntemdttondf  Cnticaf  Contmentar]^. 


•*/  hm»t  fklnady  txprtssfd  wf*  conviction  thai  tkt  Jnttrm 
maHtmmi  CriHcai  Cammen/aty  is  the  btst  critical  commtnit^ry. 
§m  tkt  rn^kplt  Bihie,  in  tJciMltnct. "— Ds.  Lvmam  AiiaoTT. 

Philippiaos  and  Philemon 

n 

REV.  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.D. 

Pif^^st9r  of  Bihlicai  Literaturt  in  Union  Tkt»hgkai  Snmnafj,  A/Srv  yMk 


Crown  SvOt  Net  $j*cm». 


••It  is,  in  short,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  series.'* — TAe  Scotiman, 

**  Professor  Vinccnt*s  Commentary  on  Philippians  and  Philemon  appears 
to  me  not  less  admirable  for  its  literary  merit  than  for  its  scholarship  and  iti 
clear  and  discriminating  discussions  of  the  contents  of  these  Epistles/' — Dr. 
G£ORG£  P.  Fisher. 

**  The  book  contains  many  examples  of  independent  and  judicial  weigh* 
ing  of  evidence.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  portion  d«voted  to  PhOc- 
inon*  Unlike  most  commcnturies,  this  may  wisely  be  read  as  a  whole. **^ 
Thf  Con^egationalist 

**Of  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  Is  worthy  of  its 
place  in  the  noble  undertaking  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  ful/  of  just  such 
information  as  the  Bible  student,  lay  or  clerical,  needs ;  and  while  giving  on 
abundance  of  the  troths  of  erudition  to  aid  the  critical  student  of  the  text,  it 
abounds  also  in  that  more  popular  information  which  enables  the  attentive 
reader  almost  to  put  himsell  in  St.  PauPs  place,  to  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel 
with  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles," — Boston  Advertiier. 

*•  If  it  is  possible  in  these  days  to  produce  a  commentary  which  will  be 
free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical  bias,  ihc  feat  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  International  Critical  Commentary,  .  ,  .  It  is  evident  that  the  writer 
has  given  an  immense  amount  of  scholarly  research  and  original  thought  to 
the  subject.  .  .  .  The  author's  introtluction  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  literature,  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  student's  mind 
an  intense  interest  in  the  circumstances  which  produced  this  ahort  letter  from 
the  inspired  Apostle." — Commercial  Advtrtiser, 

**  His  discussion  of  Philemon  is  marked  by  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
and  his  full  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Pauline  Chrislianity  to  slavery  are 
interesting,  both  historically  and  sociologically." — The  DtaL 

"  Throughout  the  work  scholarly  research  is  evident.  It  commends  itsel/ 
by  its  clear  elucidation,  its  keen  exegesis  which  marks  the  word  study  on 
every  page,  its  compactness  of  statement  and  its  simplicity  of  arrangement.'* 
^^Lutheran  World. 

**  The  scholarship  of  the  author  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  his  t  dertaking, 
and  he  has  given  to  us  n  fine  piece  of  work.  One  cannot  hot  se  that  if  ^he 
entire  scries  shall  be  executed  upon  a  paj-  with  this  portion,  tbel  tan  be  lU^ 
tic  itti  iO  be  ilc&itt<L'*--'/*Ailad<l/Aia  Frtibytetian  JoumaL 


t$t  S^^^t^ttondf  Ctificaf  CommentArj. 


**  TAf  best  commeniary  and  thi  one  most  useful  to  iki  B^d§ 
itmddHi  U  Thi  InUrnatioHal  Critical," 

— ^The  Reformed  Church  Rkview, 


ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  JUDE 

By  the  Rev*  CHARLES  BIOG.  D.D. 

Regfui  Professor  of  Ecclesjastical  History  !n  the  University  of  Oxlora 


Crawn  8vo.    N«t,  $3.50. 

'*His  commentary  Is  very  satisfactory  indeed  His  -notes  are  particularty 
valuable.  We  know  of  no  work  on  tliese  Epistles  which  is  so  full  and  satis- 
factory."—  The  Living  Churchy 

**  II  shows  an  immense  amount  of  research  and  acquaintanceship  with  the 
views  of  the  critical  school," — Herald  and  Presbyter. 

"  This  volume  well  sustains  the  reputation  achieved  by  its  predecessors, 
Tlie  notes  to  the  text,  as  well  tis  the  introductions,  are  marked  by  erudition 
At  once  aMtient  and  discriminating,**—  The  Outlook, 

**  Canon  Bigg's  work  is  pre-eminently  characterized  by  jadicia]  open* 
mindedness  and  sympathetic  insight  into  historical  conditions.  His  realistic 
interpretation  of  the  relations  of  the  apostles  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
early  church  renders  the  volume  invaluable  to  students  of  these  themes. 
The  ejtegetical  work  in  the  volume  rests  on  the  broad  basis  of  careful  lin- 
guistic study,  acquaintance  with  apocalyptic  literature  and  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  a  sane  judgment,  and  good  sense." — Ameriean  Joumai  0/ 
Theelo0*, 


NUMBERS 

By  the  Rev.  O.  BUCHANAN  GRAY,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew,  Mans  held  College,  Oxford* 


Crown  Svo«    Net,  $3.00. 

"  Most  Bible  readers  have  the  impression  that  'Numbers*  is  a  dull 
book  only  relieved  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Balaam  chapters  and  some 
snatches  of  old  Hebrew  songs,  but,  as  Prof.  Gray  shows  with  admU 
rablc  skill  and  insight,  its  historical  and  religious  value  is  not  that 
which  lies  on  the  surface.  Prof,  Gray's  Commentary  is  distinguished 
by  fine  scholarship  and  sanity  of  judgment;  it  is  impossible  to 
commend  it  too  warmly." — Saturday  Review  (Londifn), 


XEbe  f  ntetnational 


XCbeoloaical  library. 


EDITORS'   PREFACE. 

Theology  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances  in  recent 
years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have  been  opened  up, 
fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon  many  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  historical  method  has  been  applied  with 
important  results.  This  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library 
of  Theological  Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it. 
It  has  also  made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now 
to  secure  the  services  of  specialists  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enterprise 
which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological  inquiry  up  to 
date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
tian Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete  in  itself, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  prepare  a  volume 
of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  which  will  give  the  history 
and  literature  of  each  department,  as  well  as  of  Theology 
as  a  whole. 

The  Library  Is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text-Books 
(or  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  compact- 
ness of  statement.    At  the  same  time,  they  have  in  view 


EDITORS'  PREFACE. 

that  lai^e  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other  depart- 
ments of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic  and  thor- 
ough exposition  of  Theological  Science.  Technical  matters 
will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  the 
text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attractive  as  possible. 

The  Library  is  international  and  interconfessional.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements  both 
of  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  the  questions 
which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  different  departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognized  reputation  in 
the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They  will 
be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may  adequately 
represent  the  present  condition  of  investigation,  and  indi- 
cate the  way  for  further  progress. 

CHARLES  A.   BRIGGS. 
STEWART  D.   F.   SALMOND. 


Theological  Encyclopedia.  Ky  Charles  A.   Briggs,  D.D..    D.Lilt., 

Prof,   of  Theological  Encyclopedia  and 
Symbolics,  Union  Theol.  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of      By  S.  R.   Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.    Renins 
the  Old  Testament.  Professor   of    Hebrew,    and    Canon    of 

Christ  Church*  Oxford.     (Revised  and 
enlarged  edition)^ 

The  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.  By   the    Right    Rev.    Hkrbbrt   Edward 

Rylb,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Wmchesler. 

Old  Testament  History.  By    Henry    Prkskrvbd     Smith,    D.D.. 

Professor  of  Bibliral   Historv,  Amherst 
College,  Mass.    {Now  ready ?i 

Contemporary    History  of  the  Old       By  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt. 
Testament.  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Union  Theological 

Seminary,  New  York. 

Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D 

Professor    of    Hebrew.     New    College,* 
Edniburgh.    {Now  ready.) 


C^  Jntenuxfiotutf  tMo^f  £i6rAtq». 


An   introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  New  Testament. 


Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Teata- 
ment. 


The  Life  of  Christ. 


A*  Historv   of   Christianity   in   the 
Apostolic  Age. 

Contemporary  History  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Theology  of  the  New  Testament. 


Biblical  Archeology. 

The  Ancient  Catholic  Church. 

The  Later  Catholic  Church. 

The  Latin  Church. 

The  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches. 

The  Reformation. 

Symbolics. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Christian  Institutions. 
Philosophy  of  Religion. 

The  History  of  Religions. 
Apologetics. 

The  Doctrine  of  Qod. 

The  Doctrine  of  Man. 

The  Doctrine  of  Christ. 
The  Doctrine  of  Salvation. 

The   Doctrine  of  the    Future  Life. 
Christian  Ethics. 


The  Christian  Pastor  and  the  Work- 
ing Church. 

The  Christian  Preacher. 
Rabbinical  Literature. 


By  S.  D.  F.  Salmond.  D.D.,  Principal  ot 
the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeeu. 
(/n  press.) 

By  Caspar  Rbn^  Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  iu 
the  University  of  Leipzig. 

By  William  Sandav,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

By  Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Church  History.  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.     (New  ready.) 

By  Frank  C.  Porter,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

By  George  B.  Stevens,  D.D..  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theoluey.  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.    {JVow  ready.) 

By  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D..  Professor  ot 
Hebrew,  Mansfield  College.  Oxford. 

By  Robert  Rainy,  D  D..  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  (Jvaw 
ready.) 

By  Robert  Rainy,  D.D.  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

By  the  Ri^ht  Rev.  Archibald  Robertson, 
D.D.,  L^rd  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

By  W.  F.  AoENEY.  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Church  History,  New  College,  London. 

By  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
United  Free  College,  Glasgow. 

By  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.. 
Prof,  of  Theological  Encyclopedia  and 
Symbolics,  Union  Theol.  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

By  G.  p.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven.  Conn.  {Revised  and  en* 
larged  edition.) 

By  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  Histor\',  P.  E.  Divinily 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  {Now  ready.) 

By  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  o( 
Edinburgh. 

By  George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Profe4»8or  in  Harvard  University. 

By  the  late  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis, 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  (Revised 
and  enlarged  edition.) 

By  William  N.  Clarke,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology,  Hamilton  The- 
ological Seminary. 

By  William  P.  Paterson.  D.D..  Professor 
of  Divinity,  University  of  Ediiiburg. 

(Author  will  be  announced  later.) 

By  Georgk  B.  Stevens,  D.D..  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology,  Yale  University. 

{Tnprfst.) 

ByS.  D.  F.  Salmond.  D.D.,  Principal  o( 

the  United  Free  College,  Aberdeen. 
By  Newman  Smyth.  D.D..  Pastor  of  Con- 

grcjfjilional  Church,  New  Haven.    (Re* 

vised  and  enlarged  edition.) 
By  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  Pastor 

of  Congreicational    Church,    Colunibus, 

Ohio.    {Now  ready.) 
(Author  will  be  announced  later.) 
By  S.  SCHBCHT«R«  M.k.^  Yx«\^t!«vV  oK  >J5i». 

Jewish  Theo\o|^ct\S«n\usLri,'l^eNiX«e^ 

City. 
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Tk  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 

By  Prof.  S.  R*  DRIVER,  0.0.,  D.LItt. 

Canon  of  Christ  Chyrch,  Otlord 

New  Edition  Revised 


Crown  Svo,  55S  pageSp  $2.50  net 


•'  It  is  the  most  scholarly  and  critical  work  in  the  English  lan^ ' 
gftiage  on  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the 
present  state  of  research  in  Germany," — Prof,  Philip  Schaff»  Yi.X>, 

**  Canon  Driver  has  arranged  his  material  excellently,  is  succinct 
without  being  hurried  or  unclear,  and  treats  the  various  critical  prob^ 
leras  involved  with  admirable  fairness  and  good  judgraetit." 

^Prof,  C  H.  Tov. 

*'  His  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  calm,  unbiassed,  and  indi 
pendenL     It  is  also  thoroughly  reverential.     .    .     .     The  service, 
which  his  book  wilt  render  in  the  present  confusion  of  mind  on  this 
great  subject,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated." — The  London  Times. 

*' As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  langua^ 
equal  to  this  '  Introduction  to  the  Literattire  of  the  Old  Testament' 
for  the  student  who  desires  to  understand  what  the  modem  criticisiii 
Mirtjtj  about  the  Bible.*' — Dr,  Lyman  Abbott,  in  ike  OuiJihtk, 

**  The  book  is  one  worthy  of  its  subject,  thorough  in  its  treat* 
ment,  reverent  in  its  tone,  sympathetic  in  its  estimate,  frank  in  its 
recognition  of  difhculties,  conservative  (in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word)  in  its  statement  of  results/* 

— Prof,  Henry  P.  Smith,  tn  the  Magaune  e/  Christian  Literature, 

**  In  workmg  out  his  method  our  author  takes  up  each  book  in 
order  and  goe^  through  it  with  marvelous  and  microscopic  care^ 
Every  verse,  every  clausie,  word  by  word,  is  sifted  and  weighed,  and 
its  place  in  tbe  literary  organism  decided  upon/' 

—  The  Presbyterian  Quarterfy, 

'*  It  contains  just  that  presentation  of  the  results  of  Old  Testa^; 
ment  criticism  for  which  English  readers  in  this  department  \x3lx% 
been  waiting.  .  .  »  The  whole  book  is  excellent;  it  will  be  fousd' 
helpful,  characterised  as  it  is  all  through  by  that  scholarly  poise 
mind,  which,  when  it  does  not  know,  is  not  ashamed  to  present  de- 
grees of  probability."— AV7<^   IVartd, 

"  •  ,  ,  Canon  Driver's  book  ts  characterized  throughout  by 
thorough  Chnsdan  scholarship,  faithful  research,  caution  in  the 
expression  of  mere  opinions,  candor  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  of 
the  necessary  inferences  from  them,  and  the  devout  recognition  of 
the  divine  inworking  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
tokens  of  divine  inspiraiion  in  the  literature  which  records  and  eJli» 
bodies  it,"— Dr,  A.  P.  Pea  boh  Y,  in  the  Camtf  ridge  Tribune, 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY 

By  HENRY  PRESERVED  SMITH,  D.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  INTEtlPRETATlON,  A!tfHKR$T  COLLEGE 


Crown  8vo,  538  page^,  $2.50  net 


This  book  gives  a  history  of  Old  Testament  times. 
This  it  does  by  a  narrative  based  upon  those  Bibli- 
cal books  which  are  historical  in  form.  The  nature 
of  these  books  is  carefully  considered,  their  data  are 
used  according  to  historical  methods,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  recent  criticism  are  set  forth.  The  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  Apocrypha  are  given  their  proper  place 
so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  development  of 
the  Old  Testament  people, 

"'  Professor  Smiih  has,  by  his  comprehensive  and  vitaliied  history, 
laid  all  who  care  for  ihc  Old  Testament  under  great  obligations/* 

—  The  ImiepfndenU 

*'  The  volume  is  charactenied  by  extraordii^ary  clearness  of  con» 
cepiion  and  representation,  thorough  scholarly  ability,  and  charm 
of  style.*' — TA^  /ttttriar. 

'*  Dr.  Smith's  volume  is  criitcal  without  being  polemical,  inter- 
esting though  not  imaginative,  scholarly  wiihnut  pedantry,  and  radi- 
cal but  not  destructive.  The  author  is  himself  an  authority,  and  his 
volume  is  the  best  single  presentation  with  which  wc  arc  familiar  of 
the  modern  view  of  Old  Testament  history." — 7 /if  Ouihvk. 

*"  This  volume  is  the  result  of  thorough  study,  is  free  from  the 
controversial  spirit  and  from  any  evidence  of  desire  to  challenge  older 
theories  of  ihc  Bible,  is  written  in  siraighlforward,  clear  style,  does 
not  linger  unduly  in  discussion  of  doubtful  mailers,  is  reverent  and  at 
the  same  time  fearless.  If  one  has  accepted  the  main  positions  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  while  he  may  still  differ  with  Professor  Smtth*s 
conclusions  here  and  there,  he  will  find  himself  in  accord  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  author,  whose  scholarship  and  achievement  be  will 
gladly  honor," — Th£  Con^rfi^aHonaiiit, 

'*  We  have  a  clcar»  interesting,  instructive  account  of  the  growth 

of  Israel,  embodyinR  a  series  of  careful  judgments  on  the  countless 
problems  that  face  the  man  who  tries  to  understand  the  life  of  that 
remarkable  people.  The  '  History'  takes  its  place  worthily  by  the  side 
of  Driver's  Introduction.  The  student  of  to  day  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  so  valuable  an  addition  made  to  his  stock  of  tools.*' 

—  Tkf  Expository  Itmes. 
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The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament. 

BY   IHE   LATE 

A.  B,  DAVIDSON,  D.D„  LL.D,,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis^  New  College,  £diiibuif  h. 

EDITED  FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  MANUSCRIPTS 
BY 

S.  D.  F.  SALMOND,  D.D.,  F.EJ.S, 

Principal  of  the  United  Free  Church  CoUi^,  Aberdeen. 

Crown  Sva.    568  pages.    $2.50  net, 

*•  It  ii  one  of  those  monumental  works  whose  pti hi i cation  the  tcholar  hail^ 
with  gratitJde.  Principal  Salmond  has  edited  Professor  Davirlson^B  manu* 
scripts  with  care  and  fidelity.  It  would  require  much  more  space  than  wc 
can  give  this  volume  in  our  crowded  columns  even  to  indicate  the  many  puinls 
in  which  this,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Hebrew  scholars,  shows  himself  a  lineal 
descendant  and  successor  of  the  ancient  prophets  whom  he  loved  so  well;  but 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  work  is  fitted  by  its  scholarship  and  its  tone  to 
become  a  standard  in  every  theological  seminary.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  with  the  Hebrew  text»  so  frequently  cfuoted,  and  its  use  u  distinctly 
illuminative.  His  learning  is  never  introduced  to  dazzle,  but  always  to  en- 
lighten the  reader."  —  J'Ar  Interior » 

*'  We  hope  every  clergyman  will  not  rest  content  till  he  has  procured  and 
studied  thisi  most  admirable  and  useful  book.  Every  really  useful  question 
relating  to  man  —  his  nature,  his  fall^  and  his  redemption,  his  present  life  of 
grace,  his  life  after  death,  his  future  Life  —  is  treated  of.  We  may  add  thai  the 
most  conservatively  incline*!  believer  in  the  Old  Testament  will  find  nothing 
in  this  book  to  startle  him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  book  ts  fully  cogni- 
zant  of  the  altered  views  rcgarfiing  the  ancient  Scriptures.  The  tone  is  rever- 
ent throughout,  and  no  one  who  reads  attentively  can  fail  to  derive  fresh  light 
an  J  benefit  from  the  exposition  here  given."  —  The  Canadian  Churchman, 

**  Dr.  Davidson  was  so  keen  a  student,  and  yet  so  reverent  as  to  his  Bible, 
that  anything  from  his  pen  mui^t  l>e  of  profit,  fbe  Ixwk  gives  evidence  that 
his  eyes  were  wide  open  to  all  modern  research,  but  yet  he  was  not  led  astray 
by  any  of  the  vagaries  o(  the  schools.  Through  all  the  treatment  of  the 
theme  he  remains  conservative,  while  seeking  to  know  the  truth*"  —  £jcaminer, 

"  No  one  can  fail  to  gain  immense  profit  from  its  careful  study.  We  rejoice 
that  such  a  work  is  added  to  the  store  of  helpful  literature  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  we  express  the  hope  that  it  may  find  wide  reading  among  ministers 
and  teachers  of  the  Bible."  —  7 he  Standard. 

**  In  its  treatment  of  Old  Testament  theology,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it 
in  the  English  language,  and  nothing  to  surpass  it  in  any  language.  While  it 
is  prepared  for  scholars  it  will  prove  an  education  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
intelligent  laymen  or  Sunday-school  teachers  who  will  give  it  a  faithful  read- 
ing. The  style  is  so  clear  that  it  cannot  help  but  prove  interesting.  We  com- 
mend this  book  with  a  special  prayer,  believing  that  it  will  make  the  Old 
Testament  a  richer  book;  and  make  the  foundation  upon  which  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament  stand  more  Becuf«  to  every  one  who  reads  it." 

—  The  Heidelberg  Ttacker. 


A   HISTORY  OF 

CHRISTIANin  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE 

ARTHUR  CUSHMAN   McGIFFERT*  Ph,D„  D.D. 


Crown  Svo,  681  Pages,  $2,50  Net, 


This  volume  is  worthy  ol 


*'  The  ftothor's  work  is  ably  done.     ,     •     • 
Its  place  in  the  series," — The  Congregationalist. 

'*  Invaluable  as  a  rtfsumcf  of  Ihe  latest  critica]  work  tipon  the  great  formft- 
li?e  period  of  the  Chrisimu  Church.** — The  Chris  it  an  Worid  (London). 

"There  can  be  no  doabt  that  this  is  a  remarkable  work,  both  on  account 
of  the  thoroughness  of  its  t/i*Kism  and  the  boldness  of  its  views." 

—  The  Scot  smart, 

'*  The  ability  and  learning  of  Proiisssor  McGiffert^s  work  on  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  and,  whatever  dissent  there  may  be  from  its  critical  opinion^  its 
manifest  sinceriiy,  candid  scholars  will  not  fail  to  appreciate.*' 

— Dr.  George  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  University. 

**  Pre-eininently  a  clergyman's  book  ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  it 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  thoughtful  Christian  person.  The  style 
is  vivid  and  at  times  picturesque.  The  restills  rather  than  the  processes  of 
learning  are  exhibited.  It  is  full  of  local  color,  of  striking  narrative*  and  of 
keen,  often  brilliant,  character  analysis.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  the 
Snnday-school  teacher.  "^ — Beston  Advertiser, 

**  For  a  work  of  such  wide  learning  and  critical  accnracy,  and  which  deals 
with  so  many  dilHcult  and  abstruse  problems  of  Christian  bistorji  this  ts  ro* 
markably  readable.** — The  htdependent* 

"It  is  certain  that  Professor  McGiffert's  work  has  set  the  mark  for 
future  effort  in  the  obscure  fields  of  research  into  Christian  origin," 

—New  y&fh  Trihu$u, 

**  Dr.  McGifFert  has  produced  an  able,  scholarly,  auggestivc,  and  con- 
structive work.  He  is  in  thorough  and  easy  possession  of  his  sources  and 
materials,  50  that  his  positive  construction  is  seldom  interrupted  by  citations, 
the  demolition  of  opposmg  views,  or  the  irrelevant  discussion  of  s'lboramate 
questions.*' — The  Methodist  Revieio, 

"The  clearness,  self-consistency,  and  force  of  the  whole  impressica  of 
Apostolic  Christianity  with  which  we  leave  this  book^  goes  fv  to  gaanmtfis 
its  permanent  value  and  success. ''^ — Th*  ExP0sito^* 
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THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  GEORGE  B.  STEVENS.  D-D. 

ftofessor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Yale  Unireni^ 


Cmwn  SvOt  480  passes*  $1.50  oet. 


**Tn  style  it  is  rarely  clear,  simple,  and  strong,  adapted  alike  to  the  gen* 
ei'il  reader  and  the  theological  student.  The  former  class  will  find  it  read- 
able  and  interesting  to  an  unusual  degree^  while  the  sttident  will  value  ^ts 
thorough  scholarship  and  completeness  of  treatment.  His  work  has  a  sim- 
plicity, beauty,  and  freshness  that  add  greatly  to  its  scholarly  eicellence  and 
worth.*' — Christian  Advocate, 

**  Professor  Stevens  is  a  profound  student  and  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  as 
far  as  possible  divested  of  any  prepossessions  concerning  its  message.  In 
his  study  of  it  his  object  has  been  not  lo  find  texts  that  might  seem  to  bol- 
ster up  some  system  of  theological  specaIation«  but  to  find  out  what  the 
writers  of  the  various  books  meant  to  say  and  leach.  *' — A^.  K  Trihunf^ 

**  It  is  a  fine  example  of  painstaking,  discriminating,  impartial  researcli 
and  statement.** — TAc  C^ftgrr^atiomtHst. 

**  Professor  Stevens  has  given  ns  a  very  good  book,  A  liberal  conser* 
vative,  he  takes  cautious  and  moderate  positions  in  the  field  of  New  Testa- 
ment cnticism.  yet  is  admirably  fair-minded.  His  method  is  patient  and 
morough.  He  states  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  him  with  care 
and  clearness.  The  proportion  of  quotation  and  reference  is  well  adjusted 
and  the  reader  is  kept  well  informed  concerning  the  course  of  opinion  with- 
out being  drawn  away  from  the  text  of  the  author's  own  thought.  His 
iudgmenis  on  difficult  questions  are  always  put  with  self-restraint  and 
aobrieiy/'— 714/  Cktfnkman, 

'*  II  will  certainly  take  its  place,  after  careful  reading,  as  a  valuable 
pvnopsis,  neither  bare  nor  over-elaborate,  to  which  recourse  will  be  liad  by 
the  student  or  teacher  who  require^  within  moderate  compass  the  gist  ol 
Bodem  research/' — TMe  Uierary  H0rid* 
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THE  ANCIENT  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

From  the  Accession  of  Trajan  to  the  Pourtta 
General  Council  (A,D.  98-451) 

By  ROBERT  RAINY,  D,D. 

Principal  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh. 


Crown  8yo.    554  Pn^s*    Net*  $2.50. 

•'Thii  is  verily  and  indeed  &  book  to  thank  God  for;  and  if  anybody  Tiai 
been  despairing;  of  a  restoration  of  true  calhoUc  unity  in  God's  good  time,  it 
is  h  Hook  to  fill  him  with  hope  and  cunfidence/'-^/'A^  Church  Stundard^ 

*  Principal  Rainy  has  written  a  fascinating  book.  He  has  the  gifts  of  an 
historian  and  an  expositor.  His  fresh  pre*entadon  of  so  intricate  and  time- 
worn  a  subject  as  Gnosticism  grips  and  holds  the  attention  from  first  to  lust. 
Familiarity  with  most  of  the  subjects  which  fdl  to  l>c  treated  within  these 
limits  of  Christian  history  had  bred  a  fancy  that  v.c  might  safely  and  profit- 
ably skip  some  of  the  chapters,  but  we  found  ourselves  returning  to  close  up 
the  gaps ;  we  should  advise  those  who  are  led  to  read  the  book  through  this 
notice  not  to  repeat  our  exj>erimcnt.  It  is  a  dish  of  well-cooked  and  well- 
seasoned  meat,  savory  and  rich»  wiih  abundance  of  gravy;  and,  while  no 
one  wishes  to  be  a  glutton,  he  mil  miss  something  nutritious  if  he  does  not 
take  time  to  consume  it  all. "— J/^/4<>^/j/  /^^fiew, 

•'It  covers  the  period  from  9S-451  A.D.,  with  a  well-marked  order,  and 
is  written  in  a  downright  style,  simple  and  unpretentious.  Simplicity,  in- 
deed, and  perspicuity  are  the  kej-notes,  and  too  great  burden  of  detail  is 
avoided.     A  very  fresh  and  able  book/* — The  Na/wn. 

"The  International  Theological  Library  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  coUec- 
tion  of  books  on  the  science  of  Theology,  And  among  the  set  ^*  good  books, 
Dr.  Rainy 's  volume  on  The  Ancient  Catholic  Church  s  entitled  to  a  high 
place.  We  know  of  no  one  volume  which  contains  ^o  much  matter  which 
IS  necessary  to  a  student  of  theology." — Th^  Liinn^  Church. 

**  Of  course,  a  history  so  condensed  is  not  to  be  read  satisfactorily  in  a  day 
or  even  a  week.  The  reader  often  will  find  ample  food  for  thought  for  a 
day  or  more  in  what  he  may  have  read  in  two  hours.  But  the  man  who 
will  master  the  whole  book  will  be  amply  rewarded,  and  will  be  convinced 
that  he  has  been  consorting  with  a  company  of  the  world's  greatest  men, 
and  has  attained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  one  of  the  world^s  greatest  and 
most  important  periods," — Christian  Intelligencer^ 

•*  As  a  compend  of  church  history  for  the  first  five  centuries,  this  voltim« 
will  be  found  most  useful,  for  ready  reference,  both  to  those  who  possess 
the  more  elaborate  church  histories,  and  for  the  general  infurmatirin  desired 
by  a  wjder  reading  public ;  while  the  temperate  presentations  of  the  author's 
own  theories  upon  disputed  points  arc  in  themselves  of  great  value." — 
BtbliathecQ  Sacra. 

•*  Principal  Rainy  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh*  la  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  ot  Great  Britain,  and  in  Scotland,  his  home,  he  is  regarded  by  hii 
countrymen  as  the  chief  figure  in  their  ecclesiastical  life.  There  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  this  recent  volume  wdl  enhance  his  reputation  and  serve  to 
introduce  him  to  a  wider  circle  of  (rlcndi,**  —  Cengrej^tiaptalut,  Boston* 
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**  H€  gives  ample  proof  of  rare  scholarship, 
trines  are  restatecl  with  a  freshness,  lucidity  and  elegfance  of  style 


Many  of  the  old 
Qd  elegfance  of 

which  make  it  a  very  readable  book/* — The  New  York  Ohtrver, 

*' Intrinsically  this  volume  is  worthy  of  a  foremost  place  moor 
modern  literature    .    .    -    We  have  no  work  on  the  subject  in  Englia' 
eonal  to  it,  for  variety  and  range,  clearness  of  statement,  judicioa 
guidance,  and  catholicity  of  tone/* — Lond<m  N^nconfarmtsi  and  Imde^^ 
^ndetU^ 

"  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Dr.  Fisher  has  prot!uced  the  best  Hiv 
torj  of  Doctrine  that  we  have  in  English/' — The  AVw  Yotk  Evangeluk 

*'  It  is  to  me  quite  a  marvel  how  a  book  of  this  kind  (Fisher*s 
•Kistory  of  Christian  D<x;trine')  can  be  written  so  accurately  to 
scale.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  very  complete  com* 
mand  of  all  the  periods/*— Prof.  William  San  day,  Oxford. 

"It  presents  so  many  new  and  fresh  points  and  is  so  tho' 
treated,  and  brings  into  view  contemporaneous  thought,  es[ 
the  American,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  it,  and  will  be  an 
pleasure  to  ^o  back  to  it  again  and  again/' — Bishop  John  F.  Hlkstj 

**  Throughout  there  is  manifest  wide  reading*  carefnl  prepara- 
tion»  spirit  and  good  judgment," — PhUadelphia  Presbyteriaru 

"  The  language  and  style  are  alike  delightfully  fresh  and  easy 
»  ,  ,  A  book  which  will  be  found  both  stimulating  and  instructi^^ 
to  the  student  of  theology/* —  The  Churchman. 

♦'  Professor  Fisher  has  trained  the  public  to  expect  the  excelleo 
cies  of  scholarship,  catidor,  judicial  equipoise  and  admirable  lucidi 
and  elegance  of  style  in  whatever  comes  from  his  pen.     But  in  thi 
present  work  he  has  surpassed  himself/' — Prof.  J.  H,  Thayze,  ^ 
Harvard  Divinity  Scho^fi^ 

•'  It  meets  the  severest  standard;  there  is  fullness  of  knowledge, 
thorough  research  t  keenly  analytic  thoup^ht,  and  rarest  enrichment 
for  a  positive,  profound  and  learned  critic.  There  is  interpretative 
and  revealing  sympathy.  It  is  of  the  class  of  works  that  mark  epochs 
in  their  several  departments/*—  The  OuUock, 

'•  As  a  first  study  of  the  History  of  Doctrine,  Professor  Ftshei'i 
volume  has  the  merit  ef  being  full,  acciirate  and  interesting/* 

—Prof.  Marcus  Doos 

** .  .  .  He  gathers  up,  reorganizes  and  presents  the  results  of 
Investigation  in  a  style  rarely  lull  of  literary  cnarm.'* 

--Thi 
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"  Professor  Allen's  Christian  Institutions  may  be  regarded  as  thi  mos 
important  permanent  contribution  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch 
of  the  United  States  has  yet  made  to  general  theological  thought.  In  a  ffcw 
particulars  it  will  not  command  the  universal,  or  even  the  genera!  ttssent  of 
discriminating  readers ;  but  it  will  receive,  as  it  deserves^  the  respect  and 
appreciation  of  those  who  rightly  estimate  the  varied,  learned,  and  tndepend* 
ent  spirit  of  the  author." — The  American  Journal af  Tkeohgy, 

**  As  to  his  methi>d  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  nor  as  to  the  broad, 
critical,  and  appreciative  character  of  his  study.  It  is  an  immensely  sug- 
gcstive»  stimulating,  and  encouraging  piece  of  work»  It  shows  that  modern 
scholarship  is  not  all  at  sea  as  to  results,  and  it  presents  a  worthy  view  of  a 
great  and  noble  subject^  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  subjects/' — 7^Ae  In* 
dtpendtni. 

'*  This  will  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  most  valuable  volumes  tn  the 

•International  Theological  Library/ constituting  in  itself  a  very  complete 
epitome  both  of  general  church  history  and  of  the  history  of  doctrines. 
.  .  .  A  single  quotation  well  illustrates  the  brilliant  style  and  the  pro- 
found thought  of  the  book," — Tht  Biblwtheca  Sacra, 

'•  The  wealth  of  learning,  the  historical  spirit,  the  philosophic  grasp,  the 
loyalty  to  the  continuity  of  life,  which  everywhere  characterize  this  thorough 
study  of  the  organization,  creeds,  and  cultus  constituting  Christian  Institu- 
tion* .  .  .  However  the  reader  may  dififer  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
author,  few  will  question  his  painstaking  scholarship,  judicial  temperatnentt 
and  catholicity  of  Christian  spirit." — The  Advance, 

*'  It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship,  and  will  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  be  abreast  of  the  age." — The  Lutheran  Church  /^rtfiew, 

"  Whh  ali  its  defects  and  limitations,  this  is  a  most  illuminating  and  stig> 
gestive  bcK^k  on  a  subject  of  abiding  interest." — The  Chrisiian  JnieUi- 
gtmer^^       ^ 

"  It  ia  a  trtasory  of  expert  knowledge,  arranged  in  an  orderly  and  lucid 
manner,  and  more  than  ordinarily  readable.  .  »  ,  It  is  controlled  by  ihc 
candid  and  critical  spirit  of  the  careful  historian  who,  of  course,  has  his 
convictions  and  preferences,  but  who  makes  no  claims  in  their  behalf  which 
ihe  facts  do  not  seem  to  warrant." — The  Congregatiixnalist.  ^ 

'*  He  writes  in  a  charming  style,  and  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of  im^ 
portant  material  pertaining  to  hj^  suljjetl  which  can  be  found  in  no  other 
work  in  so  compact  a  UiXiSL^'^^dJu  New  V^rk  Observer 
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By  the  late  ALOXANDER  BALMAIN  BRUCE,  D.D,. 

Profeuor  of  Apologetics  mnd  New  Tettacnent  Bxesesl*.  Prcc  Church  Co|letC» 

aiMSQW  J  Author  of  "  ThcTrmJnlnit  oJ  the  Twelve,*'  "The  Hunsilia- 

tlon  of  Chrittp"  "  The  Kingvioai  of  Ood,"  cU. 
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Professor  Bruce*s  work  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on  apologetics, 
but  an  apolop^etic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  reference 
to  %vhatever  m  our  intellectual  environment  makes  faith  di^colt  at 
the  present  time. 

It  addresses  itself  to  men  whose  sympathies  are  with  Christianity, 
and  discussers  the  topics  of  pressing  concern — the  burning  questions 
of  the  hour.  It  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  faith  rather  than  a  buttress  of 
received  belief  and  an  armory  of  weapons  for  the  orthodox  believer. 

**  The  book  throughout  exhibits  the  methods  and  the  resnlts  of 
conscientious,  independent,  expert  and  devout  Biblical  scholarship, 
and  it  ts  of  permanent  value/' —  TAe  Congrtgaiiitmtlijt. 

**The  practical  value  of  this  book  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank/'  — 7^^  Indepemient, 

**  A  patient  and  scholarly  presentation  of  Christianity  under 
aspects  best  fitted  to  commend  it  to  '  ingenuous  and  tmlhdoving 
minds/  **— J»/  Nation. 

*'The  book  is  well-nigh  indispensable  to  those  who  propose  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times/  —  Wtstem  Ckrishan  Advocate, 

**  Professor  Bruce  does  not  consciously  evade  any  difficulty, 
and  he  constantly  aims  to  be  completely  fair-minded.  For  this 
reason  he  wins  from  the  start  the  strong  confidence  of  the  reader/* — 
Advance, 

*'  Its  admirable  spirit^  no  less  than  the  strength  of  its  argfuments, 
will  go  far  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  or  doubts  of  those  w" 
are  outside  of  Christianity,  but  who  are»  nevertheless,  not  infidels/*^ 
New  y^rk  Tribune, 

**  In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  intelligent  persons  wish  to 
know,  and  tells  it  in  a  clear,  fresh  and  convincing  manner*  Scarcely 
anyone  has  so  successfully  rendered  the  service  of  showing  what 
the  result  of  the  higher  criticism  is  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  history  and  religion  of  Israel/' — Andmer  Hezfirw, 

**  We  have  not  for  a  lonj?  time  taken  a  book  in  hand  that  is  mc 
stimulAting  to  faith.  .  .  ,  Without  commenting  further,  we  repe 
that  this  volume  is  the  ablest,  most  scholarly,  most  advanced, 
sharpest   defence  of   Christianity  that  has  ever  been  written, 
theological  library  should  bt-  witnout  iV*— Mian's  Htraid, 
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Crown  6vo,  508  pages,  $2.50  net. 


•♦As  tills  book  is  the  latest,  soil  Is  the  fullest  and  most  aLtractive 
treatment  of  the  subject  tbat  we  are  familiar  with.  Patient  and  ex- 
haustive in  its  method  of  inquir>%  and  stimalatin^  and  suggestive  in 
the  topic  it  handles,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  help  to  the 
task  of  the  moral  understanding  and  interpretation  of  human  life/* 

—  The  Living  Chunk. 

**  This  book  of  Dr,  Newman  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  in  terest  and 
value.  It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship  and  American  Chris- 
tian thinking.  It  is  a  work  which  has  been  wrought  out  with  re- 
markable grasp  of  conception,  and  power  of  just  analysis,  fullness  of 
information,  richness  of  thought,  and  afHuence  of  apt  and  luminous 
illustration.  Its  style  is  singularly  clear,  simple,  facile,  and  strong. 
Too  much  gratification  can  hardly  be  expressed  at  the  way  the  author 
lifts  the  whole  subject  of  ethics  up  out  of  the  slough  of  mere  natural- 
ism into  its  own  place ^  where  it  is  seen  to  be  illumined  by  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  and  vision.*' —  The  Advarue. 

**  The  subjects  treated  cover  the  whole  field  of  moral  and  spintna]  re- 
latioiiSji  theoretical  and  practical,  natural  and  revealed,  individual  and  social, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  To  enthrone  the  personal  Christ  as  the  true  content 
of  the  ethical  ideal,  to  show  how  this  ideal  is  realised  in  Christian  conscious^ 
Dcss  and  how  applied  in  the  varied  departments  of  practical  life — these  are 
the  main  objects  of  the  book  and  no  objects  could  be  loftier." 

—  The  Congregaiionalist 

**  The  author  has  written  with  competent  knowledge,  with  great  spiritual 
Insighti  and  in  a  tone  of  devoutness  and  reverence  worthy  of  his  theme.'' 

—  The  London  Independent 

**  It  is  methodical,  comprehensive,  and  readable ;  few  subdivistonft, 
direct  or  indi'-ect,  are  omitted  in  the  treatment  of  the  broad  theme,  and 
thouj^h  it  aims  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  not  a  popular  handbook,  it 
tnay  be  perused  at  random  with  a  good  deal  of  suggestiveness  and  profit.  ^^ 

—  TAe  Sunday  School  Timet 

*'  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  author,  presenting  an  cxempU.fy  temper 
and  manner  throughout,  being  a  model  of  clearness  in  thought  and  term, 
and  containing  passages  of  exquisite  finish/* — llartfard  Seminar;;,  HecorC* 

**  We  commend  this  book  to  all  reading,  mlelligcnt  men,  am'  especj  U« 
to  ministers,  who  will  find  in  it  many  frei»h  suggeHtitms.** 

— Professor  A.  B    Bnvct 
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"  Dr.  Cls<3den  may  be  regarded  as  an  expert  and  an  authority  on  pnctl- 
^  theology.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole  we  jodge  that  it  will  be  of  gre:a^ 
•crvice  to  the  ministry  of  all  the  Protestant  churches. '' — 7)1/  /nUriffr^ 

"  Packed  with  wisdom  and  instruction  and  a  profound  piety.  .  .  • 
It  is  pithy,  pertinent,  and  judicious  from  cover  lo  cover.  ,  .  ,  An  cm- 
ceedingly  comprehensive,  sagacious,  and  suggestive  study  a&d  appUcatioa 
of  its  theme/' — 7Af  CifngrtgationalisL 

**  We  have  here,  for  the  pastor,  the  most  modem  practical  treatise  yet 
pnblished^ — sagacious,  balanced,  devout,  inspiring." — The  Dial. 

*'  His  long  experience,  his  eminent  success^  his  rare  literary  abHtty,  and 
his  diligence  as  a  student  combine  to  make  of  this  a  model  book  for  its  pur- 
pose. .  ,  *  We  know  not  where  the  subjects  are  more  wisely  discussed 
than  here." — TAe  Bibiwiheea  Sacra. 

'<  This  book  should  be  the  vad^  mecttm  of  every  working  pastor.     It 

abounds  in  wise  counsels  and  suggestions,  the  result  of  large  experience 
and  observation.  No  sphere  of  church  life  or  church  work  is  left  untreated,** 
— The  (Canadian)  Mttkodist  Magazine  and  Review, 

"  A  happier  combination  of  author  and  subject,  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
can  hardly  be  found.  .  .  .  It  is  comprehensive,  practical,  deeply 
apiritual,  and  fertile  in  wise  and  suggestive  thought  upon  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the  lives  of  men*" — Tkt  Christian  Ad* 
V0€ate. 

"Dr.  Gladden  writes  with  pith  and  point,  but  with  wise  moderation,  a 
genial  tone  and  great  good  sense,  ,  .  .  The  book  is  written  in  an  excels 
lent.  busincss-Hkc  and  vital  English  style,  which  carries  the  author's  point 
and  purpose  and  has  an  attractive  vitality  of  its  own," — Tht  IndependtnL 

I  "A  comprehensive,  inspirinjLj,  and  helpful  guide  to  a  busy  pastor.  On* 
^nds  in  it  a  multitude  of  pmctical  suggestions  for  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  and  wt>rkinf:j  life  oi  the  Church,  (ind  the  answer  to  many  problems 
that  are  acoastaat  perplexity  to  the  faithful  minister." 

i'M^  CArisiian  /nUilisrfuer 


